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Art.  L  tie  Speech  efihe  H9noiirMe  J.  Randolfk^  Represefttativif 
for  the  State  ojfFirgiHia  in  the  General  Congress  of  Americd^  on  a 
Motion  for  the  Nef^  Importation  ef  British  Merchandize  pending 
the  present  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  **  War  in  Disguise.  '*     8vd. 

'  pp.  75.  (New  lork  printed;}  London  reprinted.  Buttet^ 
worth,  1806. 

Concessions  to  Anierica  the  Bane  of  Britain :  or,  the  Cause  of  the 
present  distressed  Situation  of  the  British  Colonial  and  Skipping 
Interests  explained,  and  the  proper  Remedy  suggested.  8vo. 
pp.  Q%.    London,  Richardson;     1807.- 

Oil  without  Vinegar,  and  Dignity  without  Pride :  or§  British,  Ame^ 
rican,  and  West  India  Interests,  considered.  By  Macall  Medford 
Esq.  of  America.  8vo.  pp.  102.  London^  Richardson. 
1807. 

T^HBSE  three  pamphlets  relate  nearly  to  the  jSame  subjett, — thfe 
^  discussions  which  have  for  about  two  years  existed  in  fonti 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  which  have  in  reali- 
ty, however,  been  growing  up  with  the  increase  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  commerce  since  the  beginning  of  last  war,  and  which  have 
now  come  to  the  point  of  being  speedily  terminated,  either  by 
mutual  concessions,  or  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting as  well  as  important,  at  this  particular  moment,  to  ez-» 
amine  well  the  ground  on  which  the  parties  are  taking  .their 
stand  (  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  there  is  yet  time  to  re- 
'  move  the  ignorance  in  which  the  public  of  both  eountries  have  been 
studiously  kept,  until  the  voice  of  the  multitude  hu  seemed  to  de- 
cide for  war*  But  it  is  not  merely  for  its  temporary  interest  that 
we  have  chosen  to  bring  this^  subject  fuUy  beme  our  reader^ up- 
TOL.  XI.  N0»21»  A  on 
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on  the  present  occasion.  Thefe  are  questions  of  a  general  and 
permanent  importance  involved  in  the  discussion  ;  some  of  them> 
too,  never  |et  treated  of  by  writers  on  pilbUc  law,  tior  ever,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  introduced  by  statewneo  into  their  views 
of  national  policy  or  rights.  The  consideration  of  these  topics 
is  not  only  called  for  by  the  great  ienorance  which  appears  to  pre- 
vail respecting  them,  but  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  plan  of  a 
literary  journal.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  examine  at  large 
the  questions  of  public  kw  aad  pelky  suggested  by  the  present 
state  of  foreign  and  colonial  afiairs.  The  subject  of  neutral  com- 
merce, and,  in  general,  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  neutral  powers,  are  no  doubt  intimately  connected  with  the 
situation  of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  We  shall  endeavour, 
b^^irever,  to  separate  the  Utter  from  the  more  ex^tensive  subject^ 
aad  $hall  ex^unine  it^  in  a  subsequent  artick  of  this  Number,  with 
the  care  which  i($  extraordinary  importaace  de;maQds.  We  shall 
begin,  at  pie^exit,  with  noticing  the  three  pamphlets  whose  titles 
we  have  prefixed. 

Thft  sp.Q€iJi  of  Mr  Randolph  is  certainly  the  production  of 
a  vigorous  mind.  It  abounds  in  plain  and  striking  stateioents, 
mixed  with  imagery  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit,  though 
•dirteted  by  an  exceedingly  coarse  and  vulgar  taste.  But  & 
arguments  and  opinions  are  of  more  imjMirtauce  than  ^  rheto- 
rkal  pretemions  \  fer  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  resfiectable 
party  in  the  United  SV'Xtes.  He  maiD(tau)$>  that  a  ruptiure  with 
Great  Britain  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ;  that  America  is  in 
much  less  danger  from  the  preponderance  of  the  English  naarine 
in  1806,  than  she  was  in  179S,  from  the  coalition  against  France ; 
that  the  French  conquests  have  now.  reversed  the  policy  of 
America  towards  Europe;  and  that  the  only  barrier  between 
France  and  a  universal  dominion,  before  which  .America  as 
well  as  Europe  must  fall,  is  the  British  navy.  He  ridicules 
the  conduct  oi  those  who  would  quarrel  with  England  for  mari- 
time rights,  and  at  the  same  timue  truckle,  pr  give  bribes  to  Spain, 
the  tool  of  France,  after  the  greatest  outrages  have  been  commit- 
ted upon  the  very  territory  of  the  Union.  The  cry  for  war,  he 
says,  is  raised  by  t]|pe  clamorous  traders  of  the  seaport  towns,-^ 
men  who  cannot  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  America,  and  who, 
at  any  rate,  drive  a  commerce  uncertain  and  transitory  in  its 
c^wn  nature,  liable  to  be  terminated  at  once  by  a  peace  in  Europe, 
and  much  inferior,  both  in  respectability  and  solidity,  to  diose 
regular  branches  of  industry  yoiich  consist  in  the  cultivation  or 
the  exchange  of  American  prod\M:e.  He  treats  with  still  greater 
severity  those  who  undervalue  the  losses  and  risks  of  a  war  with 
Efiglaod*  The  tnmsfeipce  of  the  carrying  trade  to  whatever 
.  .  nation 
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station  may  remain  neutral, — the  ruin  of  American  navigation  by 
the  British  nai7,  without  the  possibUity  of  gaining  any  equiva;^ 
lent  by  means  of  privateering, — the  want  of  English  manufac- 
tures,—- the  augmentation  of  debts  and  taxes, — ^the  choice  either 
of  carrying  on  hostilities  feebly,  or  of  endangering  the  liberties 
of  the  country  by  strengthening  the  executive ; — these  calantitous 
effects  of  a  rupture  vim  £nglaad  would,  according  id  Mr  Ran- 
dolph, make  even  the  present  champions  of  neutral  rights  repent 
of  their  violence,  in  six  months  after  they  should  drite  the  go* 
vemment  into  a  war.  *  ;  m 

Such,  abstracted  from  a  good  deal  of  deciamatidn  chiefly  otj^ 
local  and  personal  topics,  is  t&  substance  of  Mr  Randolph's  speech^ 
.irhich  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  '  Jf^ar  m  DUgUise^  *  the 

gieat  leader  of  the  argument  on  this  side  of  the  water,  extols  both 
r  its  own  merits,  and  as  a  complete  justification  of  his  former 
g^ictions  re^>^tmg  the  conduct  of  America  in  the  dispute. 
This  introduction,  though  very  hastily  prepared  for  the  ptess,  is^ 
like  all  his  other  works,  spirited  and  acute  •,  but  we  must  protest 
against  quoting  Mr  Randolph's  speech,  as  any  conclusive  evi<tf 
dence  of  the  probaUe  conduct  of  the  United  States,  or,  indeed^ 
as  possessing  any  weight  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  argu^^ 
tnents  which  it  contains*  Mr  Randolph  is  the  orator  of  a  party 
professedly  in  opposition  to  the  govemraenti  His  evidence  re- 
specting the  bent  of  public  opinion  in  America,  is  not  mUch  bet^ 
ter  than  the  assertion  of  an  English  disputant,  who  espouses  the 
same  side  of  th«  question ;  and  although  his  party  succeeded  in 
throwing  out  the  first  violent  measure  which  was  proposed  tcr 
Congress,  it  has  since  failed  completely  in  opposing  the  more 
moderate,  but  determined  proofs  of  irritation  against  England, 
which,  bei^g  given  by  a  g;reat  majority  of  the  legislature,  cannot 
surely  be  regarded  as  the  clamours  of  a  few  adventurers  iii  sea- 
port towns,  whom  Mr  Randolph  and  his  commentator  are  un«A 
willing  to  call  Americans* 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  maintained  by  Mr  Randolph  a?? 
an  American  statesman,  we  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  to  speak 
in  favourable  terms.  He  seems,  indeed^  to  give  nearly  the  same  ad- 
vice to  his  country,  which  has  been  offered  to  England  by  those  dis- 
tinguished political  leaders,  whose  counsels,  if  followed,  would  have 
saved  Europe  froqi^  the  dreadful  calamities  of  the  present  war; 
Tjo  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  all  their  European  custom- 
ers, but,  if  forced  to  chuse  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  to  prefer  the 
alliance  of  England,  and  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  rather 
than  ^o  to  war  at  all,  appears  to  be  the  soundest  policy  for  the 
Americans.  But  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  Mr  Randolph 
has  gone  a  great  deal  too  far  in  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
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carrying  trade  now  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  Admit^^ 
that  the  American  merchant  merely  performs  the  part  of  what 
)ias  been  termed  '  a  neutralizine  agent ; '  Azt  he  purchases  on  a 
long  credit  in  the  French  or  Spanish  Islands,  and  then  sells  iil 
Europe  on  a  shorter  credit,  or  merely  carrfes  the  colonial  produce 
circuitously  from  the  plantations  to  tne  planter  or  his  consignee— 
thus  effecting  the  transport  of  pther  men*s  goods  without  any 
adequate  capital  of  his  own,-^oes  it  fellow  that  this  is  aA  impro* 
litable  line  of  employment  ?  Rather,  is  it  not  the  very  traffic  of  aH 
others  the  most  gainful  to  speculative  merchants  ?  A  person  of  A 
very  small  capital,  is,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to  share  in  the  pro- 
fits of  large  capitalists.  He  is  repaid  exactly  as  the  consignees  of 
our  own  West  Indian  planters  are.  Then,  as  to  the  persons  s6 
engaged  being  adventurers  of  no  substance  or  respectability,  we 
presume  there  must  be  a  considerable  mistake.  How  comed  k 
that  such  persons  enjoy  an  unbounded  credit  with  the  planter! 
and  their  agents  in  Europe  ?  How  have  they  contrived  tn  pur- 
chase, according  to  some  statements,  the  whole  French  and  Spa- 
nish shipping, — according  to  aH  accounts  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it  ?  After  above  twelve  years  of  such  lucrative  practices,  are 
they  still  needy  adventurers  f  By  the  American  public  accounts^ 
it  appears,  that  in  the  year  ending  September  1806,  the  foreigft 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States,  exceeded  sixty  miilion$ 
of  dollars  in  value,  if  they  who  began  so  large  a  traffic  were 
once  mere  agents  trading  for  a  commission,  they  must  how  have 
become  capitalists ;  and  as  the  whole  remaining  exports  of  the . 
country  fall  short  of  this  by  about  nineteen  millions,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  mercantile  men 
are  engaged  in  it,  and  how  many  of  the  commercial  fortunes  are 
derived  trom  this  quarter.  About  half  of  this  branch  of  com- 
"jnerce,  belonging  to  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  is  what 
"England  wishes  to  lop  off,  in  order  to  hurt  her  enemies,  who 
profit  by  it  as  well  the  Americanis.  Can  she  be  much  surpyised> 
if  those  who  are  to  be  entirely  ruined  for  the  purposes  of  British 
policy,  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  prevent  such  a  blow 
from  being  given  ?  or,  that  other  members  of  the  community,, 
who  are  but  little  injured  by  it,  should  still  make  common  caus^ 
with  their  countrymen  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  interest  of  the 
Americans  not  to  quarrel  with  England,  and  it  was  still  less  their 
interest  to  rebel  against  her  thirty  years  ago.  Bv  a  rupture,  too, 
they  would  infallibly  lose  the  very  object  lor  which  they  threaten 
]  hostilities,  besides  incurring  a  great  many  other  losses.  But  if  such 
coiisiderations  had  any  weight  in  the  councils  of  states,  war  would 
be  l^midied  from  the  world ;  for  a  declaration  of  \t^r^  what&iwv  be 
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its  modve,  never  faik  to  ensure  in  the  mean  time  a  repetidon  of 
iheofience  which  provoked  it.  But  by  defeating  the  enemy^ 
which  is  always  expected,  a  stop  may,  in  the  end,  be  put  to  the 
evil.  Just  so  may  the  Americans  argue.  They  may  hope  to 
establish  for  the  luture  the  rights  which  they  now  claim,  and 
may  rather  choose  to  fight  for  them,  at  the  risk  of  losing  more;^ 
than  give  theip  up  without  resistance. 

The  second  pamphlet  now  before  u§,  is  written  by  a  geatlemaa 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  and,  by  its  minute  coincidence 
tn  several  of  the  details  with  the  evidence  of  Mr  Maryatt  before 
the  West  India  Committee,  appears  clearly  to  be  the  production 
pf  that  gentleman.  It  is  well  written,  and  shews  the  author  to 
be  practically  acquainted  with  his  subject.  It  exhibits  marks  of 
muteness,  too,  in  reasoning,  which  we  are  convinced  would  have 
led  him  to  sounder  opinions,  had  his  mind  been  free  from  the  bias 
of  his  professional  habits,  and  indeed,  interests.  After  describing 
the  distressed  state  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  (a  task  unhap- 
pily too  easy),  the  author  imputes  it  entirely  to  the  surrender 
which  England  has  made  of  her  maritime  rights.  He  speaks  in  a 
very  declamatory  manner,  of  giving  up  to  America  now,  what  we 
refused  to  the  armed  neutrality  when  our  naval  power  was  much 
more  limited;  as  if  the  discussions  of  1780  and  iSOl,  had  the 
least  connexion  with  the  points  now  in  dispute.  *  He  replies,  at 
some  length,  to  the  arguments  upon  the  present  question  deliver- 
ed in  the  <  State  oft/ie  Natiotii '  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  success 
in  the  controversy,  our  readers  may  take  the  following.  It  had 
been  maintained,  that  it  was  sufficiently  det;nmental  to  me  enemy, 
to  make  him  receive  his  colonial  produce  by  a  circuitous  instead 
of  a  direct  voyage*  '  No ;  says  Mr  Maryatt,  very  triumpliantly  ; 
the  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  double  voyage,  our  enemies 
have  their  sugars  transported  from  8$.  lid.,  to  12s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
cheaper  than  we  can  carry  ours  to  the  same  market. '  But  has  he 
forgotten,  that  we  too  n^ist  carry  our  produce  there  by  a  cir- 
cuitous voyage  ?  And  can  he  deny,  that  however  great  the  dif- 
ference between  our  war  expences  and  theirs  may  be,  still  there 
remains  a  great  difference  between  their  war  and  their  peace  ex- 
pences ? — and  this  difference  they  owe  to  the  war  and  the  loss  of 
^eir  maritime  power.     The  onfy  answer  given  to  the  very  im- 

A  S  portant 

♦  The  only  queflion  then  moved  by  the  Northern  Powers,  which  can 
be  fnppofed  to  have  any  aUuGon  to  the  rule  of  the  war  1756,  is  that  of 
.■*  fret  J^p»%  free  goods ;  '—but  the  rule  wai  in  that  war  maintained 
Agatnft  the  Dutch,  to  whom  we  ocvenhelefs  admitted  the  latter  princt* 
fie  io  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  167.^. 
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portant  argument,  that  France,  by  transferring  her  trade  to  neu- 
trals, loses  the  nursery  of  her  navy,  i$  a  sort  of  assertion,  that 
Britain  is  doing  so  herself  by  the  interference  of  the  Americans^ 
contrary  to  every  statement  of  our  commerce  and  navigation 
which  possesses  any  claims  to  authenticity,  and  in  uttfer  contempt 
pf  the  very  obvious  consideration,  that  tne  Americsins  never  can 
breed  or  shelter  sailors  who  shall  afterwards  man  the  French  navy, 
while  England  is  sure  of  receiving  a  large  supply  of  Americ^ 
seamen,  aijji  a  return  of  her  own  who  have  been  employed  there^ 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  at  an  end.  For  one  thing,  we  must  give 
this  author  the  praise  due  to  frankness  and  candour }  he  fairly 
states,  that  the  object  which  he  proposes  in  blockading  the  ene». 
ray's  islands,  or  rather  in  stopping  entirely  their  commerce  with 
the  Americans  and  other  neutrals,  is^  to  ruin  then*  cultivation,  and 
force  the  proprietors  to  turn  part  of  their  sugar  and  coffee  plan- 
tations  into  provision  grounds.  This  he  thinks  the  best  way 
of  relieving  our  own  planters.  We  shall  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  article,  and  in  examining  the  West  India  question,  have 
occasion  to  consider  this  project  more  at  length. 

The  title  of  Mr  Medford's  pamphlet  is  by  much  the  worst 
(thing  tve  have  found  in  it.  The  saying  about  the  effects  of  an  ill 
pame,  applies  to  books  as  well  as  otner  objects  ;  and  we  fear,  that 
this  tract  will  suffer  greatly  from  a  circumstance  almost  wholly 
irrelevant  to  its  merits.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  sensible 
political  essays  that  have  lately  appeared,  fir  etceeding  any  othev 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  present  differences,  m  the  rare 
oualities  of  candour  and  impartiality.  The  general  doctrine  of 
Mr  Medford  is,  that  both  England  and  America  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  remaining  at  peace, — ^that  the  government  and  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  people  in  each  country  are  averse  to  war^ 
—but  that  certain  individuals  on  both  sides,  have  contrived  to 
raise  an  outcry  for  hostile  measures,  and  to  engage  the  rabble  in 
its  favour,  rfe  maintains,  that  each  party  should  carefully  exa- 
mine not  merely  what  is  its  right,  but  what  rights  it  has  really 
an  interest  in  asserting  j  that  there  should  be  mutual  concession$ 
pf  the  unimportant  points,  and  that  a  stand  should  be  made  for 
the  objects  of  ponseguence  only.  This  view  of  the  matter  lead$ 
Tiim  to  CQnsider  the  value  of  tne  things  claimed  on  both  sides  5 
and  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  depreciate  them.  With  respect 
to  seamen  escaping  from  the  English  nary  under  cekmr  of 
American  citizenship,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  this 
pvil  can  be  remedied.  There  was  a  dispostion  to  quarrel  at  Nor- 
folk, he  admits,  which  produced  the  offensive  parading  of  the 
jiescrters^  but  if  this  had  not  taken  place,  the  men  would  have 

'        '  privately 
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privately  gone  up  thecountry^  and  embarked  eise where/  wi^ut 
the  possibility  ol  detection.  Tbe  right  of  th^  iiK>ther  country  to. 
monopolize  the  colonial  trade,  so  a$  materially  to  injure  the  co-- 
IpnistSi  he  stoutly  denies.  That  she  may  t<ix,  and  legislate  for 
them,  he  does  not  at  all  dispute ;  but  he  is  unable  to  discover, 
any  principle  upon  which  she  caeu  be  entitled  to  starve  her  qxm, 
Ipnial  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  enriclung  her  merchants  at  homoyt 
hy  the  monopoly  of  the  produce.  Make  the  pkinter  pay,  he  ob- 
serves, as  much  as  he  now  pays  to  government^  bot  relieve  him 
i^om  die  extortions  of  the  broker  and  merchant.  To  every  in- 
terference with  the  navigation  law,  he  expects  the  keen  opposi^ 
tion  of  all  West  India  ship-owners }  but  the  cIanK)urs  which  they 
yriH  raise  about  the  ruin  of  our  marine,  he  thinks,  are  easily  ex- 
posed  by  the  statement,  that  of  21,700  ships,  composing  the 
mercantile  navy  of  England,  only  785  are  ef)gaged  in  the  Wes^ 
India  trade.  The  effects  of  the  navigation  law,  he  conceives, 
are  greatly  overrated  $  and  so  far  from  valuing  the  power  of  stop- 
ping a  trade  in  contraband  of  .war,  he  asks,  when  the  want  of 
stores  ever  kept  an  enemy  from  fighting  ?  At  tlie  same  time,  ha 
observes  that  the  enemy  has  no  right  to  complain  of  our  maritime 
claims.  Towards  him  every  exertion  of  qur  hostility  ia  justifi^ 
able ;  and  he  has  no  title  to  intermeddle  with  exceptions  which 
it  is  the  part  of  neutrals  only  to  take  against  our  conduct.  He 
i^ustrates,  by  various  cases,  the  embarrassments  of  the  n^u«^ 
tral  traders,  and  their  mercantile  connexions  in  England,  from  the 
frequent  detention  of  vessels  by  our  cruisers  ^  and  shows  Ik>w 
many  houses  in  both  countries  are  mined,  even  when  the  priae 
courts  at  lost  refuse  to  oomiemn  tlie  cairgoes*  He  also  eiUargp^ 
upon  th^  inconsistency  of  throwing  such  impediments  in  the  way, 
of  the  American  trade,  y^-heif  licenses  are  all  the  while  granted 
yith  profusion  to  secure  both  our  own  traders  and  those  oi  neu- 
tral states  in  their  commf red.  with  the  enemy's  ports.  He  enters 
into  x'veral  details  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  greatly  the 
expt  iisojj  of  the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies  are  aug- 
mented by  the  regulation  forcing  the  carriers  of  colonial  produce 
to  lar.d  and  re-ship  it  in  their  own  ports,  and  how  frequently 
this  interruptti  the  whole  plan  of  a  mercantile  speculation.  Mj 
Medford  has  been,  for  many  years,  engaged  in  this  trade ;  and 
from  the  uncommon  calmness  of  his  gefieral  reasonings,  we  are 
di^  posed  to  pay  great  respect  to  his  authority  upon  this  point. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  tract  is  occupied  with  a  comparati^^e 
statement  of  the  consequences  of  a  war  between  England  an4 
America,  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  The  progress  of 
America  in  wealth  and  improvement,  luthcrto  rapid  beyond  all 
f;tample,  and  ^ccclprrttvd  hy  the  wars  of  other  nation*,  would 

A  i  ^W 
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now  receive  a  most  material  interruption.    Her  commerce  would 
be  nearly  destroyed,  by  the  exclusion  of  her  ressels  from  our 
ports,  a^fl  their  capture  at  sea  when  bound  for  other  places^ 
Her  coasts,  too,  would  suffer  from  the  English  navy.    Iter  re- 
venues must  be  raised  to  the  war  establislunent ;  and  both  her 
debt  and  taxes  greatly  increased.     Our  author  further  admits,^ 
that  she  could  derive  no  relief  whatever  from  the  profligate  mea* 
sure  sometimes  debated,  of  confiscating  the  debts  due  to  British 
merchants.    He  asserts,  that  if  a  balance  were  struck,   there 
would  be  found  more  money  due  in  England  to  -the  Americana 
dian  by  them,  from  the  amount  of  dieir  exports  directly  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  shares  which  our  traders  have  in  the 
other  branches  of  American  commerce.    Mr  Medford  then  enu« 
iherates  the  advanta^  which  his  countrymen  might  derive  from 
the  war.    They  might  easily  conquer  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  unfavourable  to  America,  dislike  England  as  much. 
To  be  sure,  no  great  benefit  could  result  from  this  accession ; 
but  it  would  materially  injure  the  navigation  of  the  English  in 
those  seas,  and  interrupt  their  supplies  of  ship  stores.     By  their 
privateers  they  might  almost  destroy  our  West  India  trade ;  and 
though  this  would  ofier  bat  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  own  commerce,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  make  England  rire 
of  the  contest.    Thev  would  also  have  the  supply  of  the  West 
Indies  so  completely  in  their  hands,  that  they  could  occasion  an 
insurrection  in  every  island,  by  stopping  the  carriage  of  prori-* 
^  sions ; — another  exertion  of  power,  which,  our  aumor  candidly 
admits,  would  only  injure  the  enemy,  without  any  benefit,  nay, 
with  much  detriment  to  themselves.    Of  the  various  effects  which- 
the  war  would  produce,  the  destruction  of  the  American  car«* 
rying  trade  would  alone  be  beneficial  to  England.     The  4os8 
of  her  North   American  colonies, — the  danger    of  her  West 
Indian  settlements, — the  want  of  a  market  for  her  goods, — the 
interruption  of  part  of  her  supplies  of  grain,  and  of  about  half 
the  cotton  used  in  her  manufactures, — the  depredations  upon  hev 
trade  by  innumerable  privateers,— ^the  defalcations  which  all  these 
losses  would  occasion  in  her  revenues, — are  considerations  of  so 
serious  a  nature  to  a  country  already  engaged  in  almost  universal 
war,  bent  down  by  debts  and  taxes,  and  maintaining  with  diffi- 
culty its  commercial  station,  that  our  author  views  them  as  fit 
to  deter  the  most  resolute  enemies  of  the  American  carrying  trade. 
He  concludes,  by  attempting  to  strike  a  sort  of  general  balance 
between  the  losses  which  the  two  countries  would  sustain,  and « 
affirms  that  England  would  suffer  most ;    that  to  America  the 
war  would  certainly  be  extremely  injurious ;  but  that  to  England 
\t  mi^st  prove  ruinous.    The  former  has  done  without  commerce. 
*^  '   *      * an4 
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and  mij  try  die  experiment  once  more.  The  latter  with  diffi- 
culty survhred  that  crisis,  and  is  now  incomparably  less  able  to 
meet  it.  We  confess,  that  the  question  of,  *  which  wilhbe  most 
hrjuted,  by  measures  confessedly  very  detrimental  to  both,  *  strikes 
Q8  is  infinitely  immaterial.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  pre- 
ferring a  war  which  shair injure  your  enemy  more  than  yourself^ 
to  one  which  shall  injure  him  less,  except  the  difference  be  so 
enormoiR,  Aat,  in  Ae  one  case,  he  is  hkely  soon  to  be  in  your 
power,  or  a(t  ybut  mercy ; — a  difference  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  neither  party  can  venture  to  assert.  The  short  and 
plain  view  of  the  case,  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  adopts 
^  that  bodi  nations  would  suffer  more  from  a  war  tlian  from 
any  other  event  which  can  happen  to  them  j — that  it  is  their  com- 
mon interest  to  avoid!  it ; — and  that  the  points  chiefly  in  dispute 
between  them,  are  either  such  as  justice  requires  to  be  abandoned, 
or  a  regard  for  their  best  interests  should  prevent  them  from  in- 
sisting upon.  We  jshall  now  illustrate  this  proposition,  by  exa- 
mining the  questions  alluded  to,  and  shall  begin  with  the  new 
claim  urged  xm  the  part  of  England,  of  a  right  to  search  ships  of 
war  for  seamen,  both  because  thii  hsis  never  been  argued,  and 
because  it  wiH  in  lall  probability  be  made  the  avowed  ground  of 
the  rupture; 

It  is  evident,  that  the  right  to  search  a  foreign  vessel  for  de- 
serters" li  of  the  very  same  nature,  and  governed  by  the  same 
hiles,  with  the  right  to  search  a  neutral  vcissel  for  contraband 
goods.  You  have  a  right  to  search  for  those  goods,  only  be- 
cause you  are  injured  by  their  being  on  board  the  vessel  which 
irades  with  yput  enemy ; — you  have  a  right  to  search  for  your 
own  runaway  seamen  who  take  shelter  in  the  vessel,  because  you 
are  injured  by  dieir  being  enabled  •  to  escape  from  you.  If  a 
neutral  carries  contraband  goods,  such  as  armed  men,  (which  in- 
deed treaties  frequently  specify  in  the  list),  to  your  enemy,  he 
takes  part  against  you  j  and  yotrr  remedy — your  means  of  cneck- 
ing  his  underhand  nosrility,  is  to  stop  his  voyage,  after  asc^aining 
the  unfair  object  of  it.  If  the  same  neutral  gives:  shelter  to  your 
seamen,  he  takes  part  with  yoiir  enemy ;  or,  if  you  happen  not 
to  be  at  war,  sdll  he  injures  you,  and  your  remedy  in  either  case 
is  to  recover  the  property,  after  ascertaining  that  he  has  it  on 
board.  In  both  instances,  the  ofPence  is  the  same,— the  foreign 
vessel  has  on  board  vebzt  she  ought  not  to  have,  consistently  with 
your  rights.  You  are  therefore  entitled,  say  the  jurists,  to  re- 
dress ;  and  a  detection  of  the  injury  cannot  oe  obtained  without 
previous  search. 

^    If  the  forei^  vessel  is  a  ship  of  war,  such  conduct  is  a  direct 
fnjury,  conmutted  by  the  government  of  one  nation  against  an- 
other 
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otiter  nation.  For  if  an  American  frigate  either  carries  troops  ot 
other  contraband  to  France,  or  carries  away  desierten  from  an^ 
Efiglish  qpian  of  wat,  and  refuses  to  give  them  up  whea  claimed  ^ 
and  if  the  American  government  avows  die  proceeding  of  its 
shipj  then  is  that  government  acting;  an  hostile  part  towards  £ng-^ 
land,  who  has,  in  consequence,  a  nght  to  seek  redresSi-^-namely^ 
by  going  to  war.  For  all  such  proceedings,  therefore^  on  the 
part  of  me  foreign  government,  there  is.  thb  prq>er  and  sufficient 
remedy.  But  it  tl^  offending  vessel  belong  not  to  the  foreiga 
government,  but  to  a  private  trader,  the  case  is  difierent*  i^. 
no  power  can  exercise  such  an  effective  controul  over  the  actions 
,  of  each  of  its  subjects,  as  to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  gain,  at  a  distance  from  its  territory.  No  power 
can  therefore  be  efl^ually  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  its 
subjects  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  has  been  found  moie  conve- 
nient to  entrust  the  party  injured  by  such  aggressions  wi£h  the 
power  of  checking  them.  This  arrangement  seems  beneficial  ta 
all  parties,  for  it  answers  the  chief  end  of  the  law  of  nations* 
.^-checking  injustice  without  the  necessity  of  war*  Endless  hos- 
tilities would  result  from  any  other  arrangement.  If  a  govern* 
ment  were  to  be  made  responsible  for  each  act  of  its  subjects^ 
and  a  negotiation  were  to  ensue*  everv  time  that  a  su^>ected 
neutral  merchantman  entered  the  enemy's  port,  either  there  must 
be  a  speedy  end  put  to  neutrality,  or  the  affairs  cf  the  belligerent 
and  neutral  must  both  stand  stilL  If  the  suspected  vessel  is  si 
ship  of  war,  no  such  inconvenience  can  follow  from  seeking  re- 
dress bv  negotiation  merely.  A  neutral  has  very  few  ships  o£ 
war  ;  if^she  nas  many,  this  is  a  circumstance  of  evidence  against 
her,  and  a  good  ground  of  complaint.  Not  only  is  this  remedy 
easy  and  safe  to  all  parties,  but  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  is 
not  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse,  and  full  of  d;uiger  to  the  public 
peace  of  nations.  No  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  arise 
from  allowing  men  of  war  to  search  merchant  ships ;  more  espe^ 
cially  if  the  nght  is  confined  to  vessels  of  the  state,  and  withheld 
from  privateers.  Nothing  but  hostility  can  result  from  allowing 
one  ship  of  war  to  search  another  ship  of  war ;  because,  if  a  na- 
tional spirit  is  any  where  to  be  found,  it  is.  on  board  of  such  ves* 
sels.  Moreover,  the  injury  done  to  a  private  trader  by  searching 
is  insignificant,  compared  to  the  benent  secured  to  both  nations 
by  sucn  a  practice.  But  the  injury  done  to  a  ship  of  war  by 
searching,  is  both  much  greater  in  itself,  from  the  insult  to  the 
honour  of  the  crew,  and  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  any 
good  which  can  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  pr;»c:ice,  even  on 
the  highest  estimate,  because  there  are  very  few  such  vessels  to 
search. 

For 
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For  these^  or  similar  reasons^  the  right  of  searching  private 
ships  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations  \  but  no  saciv 
right  has  ever  been  admitted  by  that  law  with  respect  to  ships  of 
war*  The  following  details  not  only  prove  this  point,  but  posi- 
tively demonstrate)  that  the  claim  alluded  to  is  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  right  of  fearching  merchant  ihips  has  never  been  denied, 
except  by  a  few  very  fpeculative  men.  But  fuch  a  modification 
of  it  has  been  more  than  once  propofed  by  different  powers,  as 
would  almoft  have  amounted  to  an  extinction  of  it.  In  1780  and 
in  1 801,  it  was  maintained  that  the  prefence  of  a  (hip  of  way 
prote&ol  from  all  fearch  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  its  con* 
voy.  This  pofition  was  founded  upon  the  inviolability  of  thf 
national  flag,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  fair  dealii^  on  the  part  of 
the  merchantmen^  yvhich  the  prefence  of  the  convoying  ihip,  and 
the  word  of  its  commander  aflbrded.  This  pretenfiop  of  the  neu- 
tral powers  was  carefully  examined,  chiefly  by  £ngli(h  civilians, 
who  were  unanimous  againft  it,  and  difplayed  great  learning  in 
refuting  it.  They  rcafoned  both  on  the  general  confequences  of 
extendmg  to  merchantmen  the  protedion  of  the  convoying  flagi 
and  from  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law.  Not  one  of 
their  general  realbnings  even  alludes  to  any  risht  of  fearching  the 
convoy  fhip  itfelf,  although  an  argument  of  this  nature  would 
have  cut  the  whole  queQion  fhort.  Not  one  of  their  authorities 
makes  an|r  mention  of  fuch  a  kind  of  fearch,  although  a  quota* 
lion  of  this  nature  would  have  been  the  beft  authority  ^ainft  tht 
pretenfions  of  the  armed  neutrality,  at  a  time,  too,  when  our 
jurifts  were  in  no  fmall  degree  prcflfcd  for  authorities,  even  to  make 
out  the  right  of  fearching  flxips  under  convoy.  ♦ — Sec  ^ir  W» 
icoU*s  Judgment  in  the  Coft  cf  the  Swedijh  Convoy— Dr  CrM4 
Retnarks  on  Mr  SMegeJ'i  Irbrk-^Letterf  ofStHpkws — Lord  Gren* 
wiiis  Speech  on  the  Ruffian  Treaty^  (Nov.  l^oi)^Vindkation(f 
the  RuJJian  Treaty. 

The  treaty  with  Ruffia,  in  our  humble  opinion,  very  properly 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  pretentions  of  the  armed  neutrality^ 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reafoos  above  ftated  for  fearching 
merchantmen  not  convoyed^  it  muft  be  adbMtbed^  that  the  pre- 
fence of  the  convoy  (hip,  (b  far  from  being  a.  fufiicieat  pledge  of 
jtheir  innocence^  ia  rather  a  ctrcnmilance  of  fufpicton*  If  a  neu- 
tral 

■  '  II      ^— .^— — ^^M^— ^^  I  ■— — ^— 11.— ^>^^— ,  II  111 

*  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that,  ia  the  courfe  of  the  difcuflions 
|u-ifiog  from  the  armed  neutrality,  feveral  authonties  were  produce^, 
(certainly  not  very  eminent  ones)  even  in  favour  of  the  neutral  preten. 
lion  ;  but  no  one  was  found  cxprefsly  againfl  it.  So  little  do  the  writ- 
en  on  this  fubjcA  afford  countenance  to  the  dodrinc  of  a  flill  more  ex- 
fended  right  of  fearcb  ! 
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tral  nation  fits  out  many  (hips  of  war,  2itd  efcorts  all  its  trading 
▼eflcls  with  them,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  (he  is  devi- 
ating from  her  neutrality.  If  Iw  trade  has  been  ezpofed  to  in- 
juries, redrefs  might  have  been  fought  by  negotiation  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would,  be  incumbent  on  her  to  (how,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
negotiation,  either  that  the  old  rule  had  been  abufed,  or  that  fomci 
new  one  (hould  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  prefence  of  the 
convoy  gives  fearcely  any  better  fecuf ity  to  the  belligerent,  thao* 
the  mere  exiftence  of  the  general  law  againft  contraband,  while 
it  expofes  the  neutrality  of  the  parties  to  new  riiks  of  being.  d&< 
ftroyed.  The  article  in  the  Ruffian  Treaty  which  reftuves  the 
right  of  fearch,  prefcribes  a  vifit  to  the  convoy  ihip  ;  but  this^  19 
a  conceffion  to  the  neutral,  to  preclude,  except  in  certain  cafes, 
any  further  fearch.  In  this  vilit,  the  papers  relating  to  the  mer- 
chant (hips  are  the  only  fubjed^  of  inquiry*  (See  ^ijfian  Treaty^ 
June  1801,  Art.  IV.) 

If  we  examine  the  authorities  themfelfes,  we  (hall  find  rea(bn 
to  be  fatisfied,  that  the  learned  perfons  who  maintained  the  argu- 
ment for  the  belligerents,  were  guilty  of  no  overfight  in  omitting 
to  fupport  their  pofitions  by  aflerting  the  right  now  claimed. 

Wherever  the  right  of  fearch  is  mentioned,  either  by  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  or  ih  treaties,  merchant'Jbips  are  exprefsly 
fpecified.  For  the  moil  part,  this  defcription  is  repeated  every 
time  the  thing  is  mentioned  \  but  it  is  always  given  fo  often,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  is  underftood,  where  by  acci- 
dent, or  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  it  may  have  been  omitted;  or  this 
is  Tendered  equally  clear,  by  the  mention  of  owners^  fuhjeHs^  i^e. 
See  Confiiato  del  Mare^  cap.  273.— Trfii/y  of  Whitebaily  1661, 
Art.  II. — Treaty  of  Copenhagen^  1670,  Art.  ao. — treaty  of  Breda^ 
1667,  Art.  19. — treaty  of  Utrecht y  1713,  Art.  24.5  of  Commerce 
mth  France^  1 786,  Art.  26.  isf  fegq. — Treaty  with  America^ 
1795,  Art.  17.. 1 8.  19. ;  and  all  others,  where  the  right  of  fearch 
is  mentioned. — Vattetty  liv.  3.  chap.  7.  $  113.  to*  1 14.— Af^irfrnx, 
Bjfai  coeieerffant  let  arnutteursy  T.  a.  §  20*^-Hubnery  de  ia  faifte 
des  Batiments  Neutresy  Vol.  I.  part.  i.  chap.  8.  §  'j.-^JVhitetock'i 
Mem,  p.  6%^.'^Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  Book  i.  cnap.  5. 

The  pretension  of  visiting  ships  of  war,  has  never  been  brought 
{oTvmci  so  far  as'we  know,  except  accidentally  in  the  two  cases 
which  shall  presently.be  mentioned;,  and  in  these  it  was. given 
,vp,  before  time  had  been  allowed  for  discussing  the  subject. 
This  is  the  reason  whyna  direct  authority  can  be  found  upon  the 
point  in  writers  on  th^  law  of  nations,  and  no  stipulation  respect- 
ing it  in  treaties.  Btitall  the  general  principles  which  are  recog-^ 
nized,  both  by  authors  and  negotiators,  most  uniformly  and  posi- 
tively exclude  such  a  pretension. 
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;  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  that  the  ierritory  of  an  independent 
state  18  mviolable,  and  that  no  other  state  has  a  right  to  enter  it 
^thout  permission*  VatteU  lays  down  this  principle  as  follows* 
^  Non  seulement  on  ne  doit  point  usurper  le  territoire  d'autroi^ 
il  faut  encore  le  respecter  et  s'abstenir  de  tout  acte  contraire  aux 
-droits  du  souTerain  ;  car  une  nation  etrangtre  ne  peut  s*y  attribuer 
aucun  droH.  '^-^'<  On  ne  peut  done,  (he  mfers),  sans  faire  injure 
k  I'etat  entrer  i.  main  armee  dans  son  territoire  pour  y  poursuivre 
un  coupable  et  Tenkver.  ^-^Lh.  2.  chap.  7.  }  93.  j  see  also  $  64 
Zl  79*  AU  other  writers,  without  exception,  agree  in  this ;  and 
it  ia  a  common  stipulation  in  treaties  of  peace,— not  that  one 
^party  shall  refrain  from  pursuing  criminals  into  the  territories  of 
the  odier,  fat  this  would  be  superfluous, — nor  that  one  party 
8ha^  have  the  right  to  pursue  crin>inals  in  the  other's  territory^ 
for  this  nerer  was  gnuited  in  any  one  instance^ — ^but  that  the 
parties  shall  tfaemselres  mutually  eire  up  the  persons  of  certaia 
criminals  who  may  take  refuge  in  uieir  territories ;  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  thereby  admitting,  that  the  state  from  which  the 
crimind  escapes  has  no  other  means  whatever  of  recovering  him» 
and  that  he  is  under  the  power  of  the  state  alone  into  whose  ter- 
ritory he  has  fled. 

Tnat  the  same  principle  of  inviolability  applies  fully  to  the 
ships  of  a  nation,  and  tnat. these. floating  citadels  dre  as  much  a 
part  of  the  territory  as  if  they  were  casdes  on  the  dry  land,  is 
another  position  equally  incontestable.  In  what  particular,  at  all 
essential  to  the  argument,  do  those  vessels  differ  from  forts  ? 
They  are  the  public'  property^  held  by  men  in  the  public 
service,  and  under  marttal  law.  Moreover,  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  state  resides  in  them  ;  the  sovereign  is  represented 
in  them,  and  every  thing  done  by  them  is  done  in  his  name* 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  vessels  of  war  are  held  by  writers 
on  public  law  to  carry  with  them  an  extension  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  state.  VatteU  says  expressly,  that  the  territory  of 
-a  nation  comprehends  every  part  of  its  just  and  lawful  posses- 
sions ;  and  he  add8>  <  £t  par  ses  possessions  il  ne  faut  pas  seule^ 
ment  entendre  ses  terres,  mab  tous  les  droits  dont  die  jouit.  * 
(II.  7.  $  80.)  In  another  par(  of  his  work,  indeed,  speaking  of 
the  status  of  children  bom  at  sea,  he  lays  it  down,  that  if  they 
are  born  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  country,  *  ik  peuvent  etce 
reputes  nes  dans  le  territoire ;  car  il  est  naturel  de  considerer  lea 
vaisseaux  de  la  nation  comme  des  portions  de  son  territoire,  sup- 
tout  quand  ils  voguent  sur  une  mer  libre,  puisque  Tetat  conserve 
aa  jurisdictioA  dans  ces  vaisseaux.  '•— {L/v.  I.  chap.  19.  }  216«) 
But,  if  this  means  amy  thing  more,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  mer-> 
chant  ships^  than .  that  they  are  parts  of  the  territory  of  the 

country. 
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country,  to  the  effi^f  of  rendering  the  children  bom  on  board 
natives  of  the  country,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  admission  made 
by  Vatteli  in  another  chapter,  that  merchant  ships  may  be  search* 
ed, — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  admit,  that  although  tnose  vessels 
are  parts  of  the  territory,  yet  the  general  convenience  of  nations 
has  established  the  right  of  violating  them,  for  the  reasons  £or« 
fnerly  stated.  Vatteil  further  lays  it  down,  that  children  bom  at 
die  army,  or  at  the  residence  of  an  ambassador^  are  in  the  same 
predicament ;  '  car  un  citoyen  absent  pour  le  service  de  Fet^,  et 
qui  demeure  dans  sa  dependance  et  sous  sa  jurisdiction,  ne  pent 
etre  consxdere  comme  etant  sorti  du  territoire. ' — Ibid,  i  217* 

But  the  authority  of  Grotius  is,  in  every  respect,  better  en- 
titled to  regard  than  that  ef  the  above  mentioned  writer,  whom^ 
indeed,  we  have  only  <|uoted,  because  it  is  the  custom  to  appesd 
to  him  on  all  occasions,  and  because  he  is  exceedingly  favourable  ' 
to  die  claims  of  belligerents.  Grotius  lays  it  cleany  down,  that 
sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  the  sea  (iiwferium  in  maris  porti^ 
nem)  may  be  acquired,  like  other  sovereignties,  in  two  way*-^ 
'  ratione  personarum,  et  ratione  territorii  $  ratione  personarum^ 
tit  H  clajsiSf  qui  markimus  est  exerdtuSf  aliquo  in  loco  maris  se 
habeat ;  ratione  territorii,  quatenus  ex  terra  cogi  possunt  qui  in 
proxima  maris  parte  versantur,  nee  minus  quam  si  in  ipsa  terri 
reperirentur. ' — (De  Jur.  Be/,  isf  Pac.  Lib.  JL  cap.  5*  J  1^*) 
Here,  then,  we  find,  that  the  sea,  upon  whidi  a  ship  of  war  lies, 
is  as  much  under  the  dominion,  and  part  of  the  territory  ^  the 
nation  to  which  that  ship  belongs,  as  the  sea  under  the  guns  of 
one  of  its  forts,  or  within  gunshot  of  its  shores.  *  The  vessel,* 
says  Grotius, '  occupies  the  sea  for  its  sovereign,  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  as  an  army  does  the  land  on  which  it  encamps.  *  H  an  Aus* 
trian  army  is  marching  through  Prussian  Poland  to  attack  the 
French,  and  a  Russian  army  encamps  near  it,  on  its  march  to- 
wards Turkey  j  should  we  not  reckon  it  an  act  of  direct  hostility, 
were  a  detachment  of  the  former  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  latter 
forciblv,  in  order  to  search  it  for  deserters?  An  English  aod  Ame- 
rican snip  of  war  meeting  on  the  sea,  which  is  commoa  to  both* 
are  exactly  in  this  relative  situation.  Chassis  maridnuu  est  exercp* 
tus — says  Grotius.  If  the  presence  of  the  ship  of  war  converts 
the  neighbouring  sea  into  national  territory,  much  more  is  the 
rfiip  itself  to  be  vie'W'^d  in  that  light. 

There  are  several  analogical  cases  in  the  law  of  nations,  whidi 
add  great  weight  to  this  doctrine,  as  applied  to  die  inriolabiiity 
of  ships  of  war.  It  may  be  enough  to  mention  die  rights  of  am- 
bassadors. The  inviolaoility  of  their  houses  and  persims  has  loi^ 
been  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent  by  all  jurists,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  all  civilized  nations  without  exceptioti.    They  cannot  be 
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trrested  for  crimes  5  not  can  tihejr,  or  their  suite,  he  afFected,  ei^ 
ther  in  their  persona  or  goods,  for  debts.  They  are  not  held  to 
be  within  die  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ; 
and  all  attempts  to  touch  them,  even  by  the  modes  which  the 
bw  of  the  land  prescribes,  are  offences  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions.—^/WS^/,  liv.  tv.  chap.  ?•  fa"  Sn^-^^GretiuSf  Di  Jur.  Bel.  faf  Par. 
zviii.  4.  4. — See,  too,  the  English  stat,  7.  Anne,  c.  12.,  which  is 
only  declaratory  of  the  hw  of  nations.^-Now,  there  is  no  one  rear 
8on  for  the  inviolabiKty  of  ambassadors,  which  does  not  apply  to 
national  ships.  Whether  we  deduce  dut  inviolability  from  re- 
spect due  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign, — from  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  sovereign  never  intended  to  submit  his  mimstct 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,---from  the  necessity  of  entire  independ- 
ence to  the  transaction  of  the  business  committed  to  him, — or 
firom  the  risk  in  which  a  contrary  doctrine  would  involve  the 
mutual  good  understandinjg  of  nations  ; — It  is  clear,  that  all  these 
topics  apply  to  the  case  ofshlps  of  war,  and  several  of  them  with 
much  greater  force. 

A  consequence,  of  peculiar  absurdity,  and  repugnant  to  e^tr^ 
principle  which  jurists  have  laid  down,  would  follow  from  ad- 
mitting the  right  of  nations  to  search  each  other^s  ships.  If  the 
search  of  a  neutral  vessel  leads  to  the  discoverv  of  contraband ; 
or,  if  It  is  resisted,  when  It  is  the  right  of  the  oelllgerent  vessel, 
>^hen  the  former  is  detained,  and  Drought  into  port  for  con- 
demnation. But  can  it  be  maintained  that  a  court  of  admiralty 
is  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  mutual  claims  of  sovereign  states? 
The  captor,  indeed,  may  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  but  can 
a  foreign  and  independent  sovereign  be  required  to  do  so  ?  AU 
jurists  agree  that  there  is  no  human  court  in  which  the  disputes* 
of  nations  can  be  tried ;  that  every  power  Is  the  sole  judge  of  its 
own  cause  5  and  that,  if  aggrieved,  it  has  but  one  remedy,  viz. 
war.  To  prove  this  by  quotations,  would  be  endless. — in  the 
case  of  private  ships,  the  law  of  nations  is  explicit.  The  prize 
courts  of  the  captor's  country  judge,  according  to  that  law,  the 
questions  which  arise  between  the  parties ;  and  it  is  a  usual 
thing  to  declare,  by  express  stipulation,  that  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  exercised.  (See  c.  9.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1768,  Art.  16.,  and 
of  Versailles,  1783,  Art.  21.  and  Treaty  of  Com.  1786,  Art.  32. 
83.  34.  &  35.)  But  no  treaty  ever  alluded  to  such  a  jurisdiction 
over  ships  of  war  detained  and  brought  into  port.  In  the  case  of 
private  ships,  the  turisdiction  thus  constituted  by  the  law  of  na^ 
ti(Mis,  and  recognized  by  treaties,  is  an  arrangement  generally 
convenient,  and  called  for  by  the  ri^ht  of  search,  upon  which  it 
is  a  necessary  check.  The  total  silence  of  all  authorities  and 
treaties  respecting  such  a  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  national  ships, 

and 
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and  its  dkect  repii^ance  to  the  general  principles  laid  dow«f 
without  any  such  exception,  by  all  writers,  is  the  clearest  proofs 
that  the  right  of  search  and  detention  is  equally  inappUcable  to 
the  case  of  national  ships.  If  this  right  existed  by  the  law  of  nar 
dons,  the  only  conceivable  mode  of  legally  cox^trouling  its  exer* 
dse  would  not  be  so  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  that 
law. 

But  some  thoughtless  persons  have  maintained,  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  right  to  search  ships  of  war,  in  virtue  of  her  naval 
supremacy  ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  connect  this  pretension 
with  the  old  claim  of  a  sovereignty  over  the  sea*  We  shall 
therefore  briefly  advert  to  that  question. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  sea  may  be  appropriated  by  a  people 
beyond  the  portion  of  it  inmiediately  adjoming  to  their  territory^ 
and  commanded  by  that  territory,  has  been  denied  by  the  bulk 
of  authorities  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  Grotius 
scarcely  admits  more  than  the.  possibility  of  appropriating  the 
waters  immediately  contiguous ;  though  he  adduces  a  number  of 

rotations  from  ancient  authors  (after  his  usual  manner)  which 
w  only,  that  such  an  idea,  at  some  time,  had  entered  some* 
body^s  head, — the  common  defect  of  his  mode  of  treating  a  sub- 
ject. For  example,  he  quotes  the  passage  where  Virgil  says  of 
the  Romans,  *  Qui  mare,  aui  terras  omni  ditione  tenerent, '  and 
the  complimentary  verses  of  Oppian  to  the  emperor,  telling  him 
that  <  the  sea  rolled  under  his  laws. '  (2>/  Jur.  JSeL  isT  Fac.  IL  S. 
§  8 — 13.)  But  he  never  dreamt  of  anv  thing  more  than  a  limited 
portion  being  claimed;  and  he  uniformly  sped^s  of  ^ pars^  or portwp 
maris,  ^ — always  confining  his  view  to  tne  effects  of  die  neigh- 
bouring land  in  giving  a  sovereignty  of  this  sort.  Puffendorff  lays 
it  down,  that  in  a  narrow  sea,  this  dominion  belongs  to  the  sove* 
reigns  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  regulates  the  distribution  of 
it,  where  there  are  several  such  sovereigns,  by  the  same  piles 
which  are  applicable  to  neighbouring  proprietors  on  a  lake  or 
river,  supposing  that  no  compact  has  been  made  in  &vour  of 
one  by  the  rest,  as  is  pretended,  he  says,  by  Great  Britain.  But 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea,  that 
the  main  ocean  can  ever  be  appropriated*  <  Nullus  probabilis 
praetextus, '  he  says,  '  adferri  potest,  quare  unus  aliquis  populus 
in  totum  oceanum  dominium  velit  praetendere,  cum  hoc  efiectft 
ut  cseteros  omnes  a  navigatione  ejusdem  velit  arcere.  *  The  whole 
passage  is  very  eloquent,  as  well  as  judicious  and  satisfactory. 
(De  Jur.  Nat.  isf  Gent.  Lit.  IF.  cap.  5.  J  T.)  Selden  devotee 
the  first  book  of  his  celebrated  treatise,  to  the  proposition,  that 
the  sea  may  be  made  property ;  which  he  attempts  to  show,  by 
collecting  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors^  in  the 
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style  of  Gfotiii^i  but  with,  much  less  selection.  For  exampl^>  lie 
quotes  JuUas  Firnitcusy  who  says*  in  his  astrological  work^  *  diat 
persons  having,  in  the  schemes  of  their  nativity,  the  moon  in- 
creasing in  tht  80th  degree  of  Taums,  fortifi^  with  a  friendly 
aspect  of  Jupttei-)  shall  possess  the  dominion  of  sea  and  land 
.wttithersoever  they  lead  an  army. '  (De  Mori  Ciamo^  Bi  L  c.  l^J 
He  nowhere  grapples  with  the  arguments  by  which  such  a  vague 
and  extensive  dominion  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  nations.  And  in  the  second  part,  which  is  .indeed 
the  main  object  of  his  work,  he  has  recourse  onlv  to  proofs  <^ 
usage  and  oi  positive  Compact,,  in  order  to  show  tnat  Great  Bri^ 
tain  has  the  sovereignty  of  what  are  called  tie  marrmo  ieas.  In 
this  part  of  his  argument,,  he  is  more  successful,  and  has  had 
.more  followers,  in  truth,  it  does  appear,:  that,,  from  her  great 
maritime  superiority  over  all  neighbouring  .nations.  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  very  remote  ages,  enjoyed  a  preeminence. upon.the 
seas  surrounding  her  territory  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  this 
was  naturally  increased  hjhst  extensive  possessions  on  the oppo* 
site  shores.  Hie  most  miportant  documents  brought  to  prove 
this,  are  the  Ordinance  al  Hastings  in  the  2d  of  King  John^  and 
the  Record  of  the  dispute  between  Edward  I.  and.Phiiip  the  Fair, 
in  wliich  deputies  from  sevend  maritime  states,  themselves  parties 
in  the  discussion,  took  the  part  of  England,  and  admitted  har 
claim.  •  (Seldin^  B.  I/.*  \sf  Mdhf  dt  Jur.  Mar.  Bl  I.  c.  5.  J 
The  claim  comprehended,  at  the  utmost  extent  in  which  Engkmd 
ever  stated  it,  the  sea  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Cape  Stat  in  Nor- 
way. France  never  subscribed  to  it.  When  UoUand,  at  the^be* 
ginning  of  Cromwell's  prosectorate,  denied  it  for  the  first  time, 
she  was  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  was 
effectually  humbled.  The  treaty,  1654,  by  a  declaratory  clause, 
fixed  the  utmost  amount  of  this  claim  which  Holland  could  be 
indnoed  to  admit.  No  mention  is  made  of  soiereq^nty  even  of 
tlie  British  sea,  although  Cromwell  proposed  that  tios  snould  be 
generally  stated ;  but  the  ceremony  of  striking*  the  enkign,  and 
fowering  the  topsail,  is  stipulated  on  the  part  of  <  all  Dutoh  ships* 
of  W3T,  and  others^  which  shall  meet  any  British  ship  of  war  in 
iie  Brititi  /mr— ^eo  modo  quo  ulli^  retro  tempcaribus  sub.  ({uo- 
cumque  anteriore  regimine  f  unquam  obsemtum  fuiti '    (Treaty 

*  Engfamd  sad  the  other  ftates  were  neutr^  in  the  war  betweea  France 
apd  danders  which  then  fubfifted,  and  which  gavp  rife  to  the  claims  of 
all  thofe  ftates,  except  England.  No  deciOon  was  given  by  the  arbiters 
who  were  named  on  both  fides. 

•^  This  refers  to  the  prctfkt  on  ikrhich  the  Dutch  had  re fu fed  the 
tiohoar  of  the  fiag^  riz.  that  the  falute  was  a  compliment  to  the  king, 
*nd  not  due  to  the  comai)on wealth.  .    .    -  .  
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eluded  in  1654,  (Art.  15.);  the  Tatter  was  {Mfemptorily)*  rciuaed^ 
No  article  respecting  search  was  tnseited  ^  and  in  theiSiibsequcikfr 
Treaty  of  Commerce  of  Loadon,  1674,  the  reciprocal .ri^' ofi 
search  for  oontr^diand  was  stipubUed,  butlcanfiixed  to -oierdiant 
ships.  (Art.  5.)  Ail  that  Cromwell  couM  think  of  .a^ing>  tlie% 
after  beating  the  Dutch  to  nearly  entire  SfkbnussicBi^.ites'a  right 
to  visit  ships  of  war  in  the  British  raeaa^  .3ut»  beitcD.'asiih^ 
winre,  the  Dutch  could  not  be  brought  to.adntft  sb*  monstrous  9 
elaira  ;^t  was  immediately  gi?ea  upi,.  a&dta^ver  aftetwatds.  ve^ 
newed.   '  «  • .  ,  .:*.....* 

.  Soon  aker  the  tieaee  of  16^4,  arButcb  man  of  war,.OQnvDff 
inga*fleet  of  raenmant  ships,  was<  n^et  by  an  EngitUi  i^xaa^of 
"war'  in  the  Downau  The  Enj^lkh  searched  thii  *  metbfaantmeivi 
and  the  affitir  wast  discussed  by  the  SNtes  under  iwah^adtfy-rAt 
f^arch  of  #hips  of  war,— and  the  starch,  of 'Aierifliantinhnit  tiM 
former  quesdon  appearing  to  have  beeufituggesfedbyttbeiiat^l 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  man  ^f  war*  The  resifeit  df 
ibeir  deliherationsi  was*  a  resolution,.^  tliat:^  the  rcffifM  Wlei.  meiH 
Uiantmen  be  searched  oomid  not  be  peMistfcTin  ^*  butyTftftpedtinK 
the  caher  point,-  diey  ^ame  to  the  ibllowki^  detertniuatioii..  *  Tbati 
^  in  conformity  with  their  High  Mighltne^set*  iiKmations»rtt)ked 
^  iiT  Mspect  to  th^  searching  of  sha^oS  war^  and  e$peci2)l|htho^ 
«  of  Sept.  Ii27,  Nor.  16^%  and  Dec  164^  it  is  tthought  gogd» 
-<  and  resolved,  that  aU  captains,  and  «khei^  aea^ficer^itbiitfiar*^ 
f.  in  the  service  of  tiiis  state,  or  cmisilig:oii  conamission*  shall  .bf 

<  anfw  strictly  commanded,  told^  aad  charged,  that  they^haH 

<  not  condescend  to  no  commaiidsicf  any  fbceijgners  ai  aea,(itMtch. 
A  Mbs-  obey  the  samei  neitherrsJ^lh  tfa«jt  anyways,  feralit%ritfi 
■{.they  be  searched* J.  oor  .deliver,  nopfiufier  to, be  t^keniont  of 
>  ^leK  ships^  vaj  pwph  or  other  ithidgt^ '  Puoishmeo(ti  are -theft 
ikreatsned  lo  auck.  ofiicera  as  yield  on  lliisf point;  but  .they. art 
desired  to  give  the  customary  salute  to  English  men  of  waij,  ac» 
cocding  to  tt)tat]c  (Thurloe.  IL  503i4  fio  perem{)t^^0.de^imi- 
-latkin  on  the  part  of  a  nation  bu;B)judt.4acaped  fromf:(^e*evik  of 
)a  very  rainQu».and*uiie()ual  war,  isia.anActent  proof  of  ^  light 
in  which  the  point. at  issue  was  viewed.,  It  detetaro^^ftb^  more 
•^ttentioa,  when  vn  consider  that  Ibis:  hafi  been:  one  of.the  poiots 
largued  in  negoeiating  the  treaiyof. peace;  and.pneivesitl^t the 
•  Dutch  were  as  much  reaoh'ed  to  resist  any  silent  entroachmcnlt 
mpon  diehr  ri^s,  while  in  a. state  of  allianoe  with  their  powetr 
-^ol  neighbours,  aa  they  had  been  to  prevent  an  open  attack  upon 
*them  at  the  formation  of  the  treaty.  Slnee  that  time,  the  sub- 
ject has  nerer  beea  btoached,—i£nsland  ha^vui^  completely  ae- 
-qmesced,  even  while  most  zealous  lor.her  maritvne  rights  ia  this 
-nairow  jBasy.afiri  jnvt  auflfeaflfii^  ia  maintaining  theas*  .^  •  -: 
1 .  * . .  -  *  a  ^ 
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It  appears  most  eridentljr,  then,  that  all  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  mutual  rights  of  nations  are  founded,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  pretension  of  searching  ships  of  war ;  that  all  au- 
thors, even  those  who  maintain  the  right  of  search  most  large- 
ly, confine  their  positions  to  the  case  of  merchant  ships  *,  that  all 
tnevaripus  treaties  which  stipulate  the  visitation  of  ships,  allude  to 
merchant  ships  exclusively*,  that  though,  from  the  entire  novelty 
©f.the  pretension,  no  express  opinion  of  jurists,  or  stipulation  c* 
treaties,  can  be  found  upon  the  point,  yet,  a  variety  of*  prin- 
ciples leading  directly  to  the  denial  of  the  clarim,  are  laid  down 
by  all  jurists  without  exception,  and  uniformly  recognized  in  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  states  *,  that  no  one  principle  can  be 
found,  upon  which  to  ground  the  claim,  and,  more  particularly, 
that  the  old  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  i:egarding  the  narrow 
seas,  are  quite  foreign  to  the  question ;  and  that,  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  England  ever  attempted  to  advance  the  claim, 
^he  confined  it  to  the  narrow  seas — tried  to  obtain  the  acknow- 
ledgement solely  by  positive  stipulation— failed  completely,  al- 
though placed  m  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt— and  has  never  since,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  renew- 
-ed  it.  So  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  pretension,  a- 
gainst  which  the  whole  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  their  practice^ 
18  more  clearly  and  strongly  opposed. 

Now,  the  practice  of  searchiiig  ships  of  war  for  .deserters,  is 
one  from  which  scarcely  the  smallest  benefit  could  be  derived,  if 
exercised  with  the  most  unsparing  vigilance.  If  the  two  or  threq 
ehips  of  war  in  the  American  service  were  wholly  manned  with 
British  deserters,  we  might  lose  a  few  hundred  seamen.  Bifc  e- 
ven  this  is  not  a  necessary  loss ;  for  aA  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  certainly  procure  a  regulation 
among  their  officers  for  enforcing  the  surrender  of  the  greater 
^art  of  the  desertecs  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
men  lost  in  spite  of  such  regulations,  and  the  number  lost  in 
«pite  of  our  own  actual  search,  would  amount  to  a  mere  trifle — 
certainly  not  to  aily  thing  like  fifty  men  in  a  ye^r.  It  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  fortunate  for  this  country, 
that  the  claim  of  searching  is  found  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
Had  it  been  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  there  would  have 
been  some  reason  for  maintaining  if,  even  at  a  considerable  risk. 
It  would  have  been  a  national  right,  of  an  invidious  iwture  to- 
wards a  friendly  power — of  no  sort  of  intrinsic' value — the  aban- 
donment of  WAich  might  look  like  giving  up  a  point  of  honour 
—the  exercise  of  which  was  worth  nothing— and  the  assertion 
of  which  might  lead  to  war.  It  should  be  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, that  so  useless  a^pretension  is  found  to  be  an  unjust  one. 

B  3  Tp 
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To  wave  it,  can  no  longer  be  injuriops  to  pur  dignity ;  to  ttipikle 
for  It,  can  alone  hurt  our  honour ;  and  one  barren,  onprofitaUe 
ground  of  dissension  is  thus  remored  from  betw(cen  two  natiom^ 
mutually  interested  in  remaining  always  friends. 

We  now  qpme  to  the  riffht  claimed,  of  searching  private  fessci^ 
for  deserters.  Some  of  uie  prtacipjes  which  were  incidentally 
explained  in  discussing  the  first  point,  (leem  sufficient  £qr  the  deci^ 
sion  of  this  also.  It  was  proved  that  a  merchant  ship  is,  in  e^ery 
respect,  differently  situated  from  a  snip  of  war  y  and  diat  no  rea» 
son  can  be  offered  why  it  should  not  be  subject  to  fisitation,  if 
suspected  of  carrying  contraband.  Jf  a  government  pretends  to 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  each  individual  trader  withixf 
Its  territory,  we  know  that  it  is  engaging  to  fulfil  an  impossible 
condition ;  and  we  a^e  entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  means  to  mock^ 
or  to  deceive  us.  The  method  of  searching  feems  the  ptAj  way 
of  preventing  or  detecting  the  unfair  dealings  of  neutral  mer-r 
cluuits.  "When  conned  to  national  $hips,  •  it  unites  a  degree  of 
security  to  the  rights  of  the  belligerent,  with  an  attention  to  tht 
convenience  of  the  neutral,  which  no  other  contrivance  could 
possibly  secWe.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  ex» 
cepting  the  case  of  deserters  from  this  right.  If  |he  crew  be* 
longing  to  an  English  inan  of  ynx  escape  on  board  of  American 
merchantmen,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why  they  should  not  be 
pursued  there,  and  brought  back  by  dieir  lawful  commandets. 
It  is  preposterous  to  call  each  merchant  ship  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  state,  because  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  state  extends 
to  the  persons  on  board  of  it.  The  same  jurisdiction  extends  to 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  thoHgh,  by  any  accident,  they  shoul<| 
be  swirtiming  at  a  distance  from  the  vessel.  An  Englishman 
who  should  commit  murder  in  this  situation  on  the  high  seas^ 
ixrould  be  tried  at  the  Admiralty  sessions  j  and  yet  he  was  on  no 
part  of  the  English  territory.  '  An  j^nglish  vessel,  too,  in  a  fo- 
reign port,  is  held  to  be  foreign  territory. '  If,  then,  deserters 
are  pursued  into  a  merchant  ship  on  the  high  seas,  they  are  only 
pursued  oh  common  ground  ;  and  no  violation  of  territory  takes 
place,  any  more  than  if  they  were  picked  tip  swimming  at  9ea  ii^ 
their  attempt  to  escape. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  all  the  reasons,  derived  from  mu- 
tual conyexiiehce,  are  in  favour  of  giving  the  belligerents  the  re^ 
inedy  of  search  for  contraband  m  neutral  merchant  vessels.  The 
same  reasons  apply  almost  as  clearly  to  a  search  for  deserters. 
?rhere  is  only  one  cirqumstance,  indeed,  which  can  be  supposed 
to  distbguish  the  two  cases.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 

which 

•  This  was  done  in  the  Ruffian  treaty  1801  ;  and  Lord  GrenYille 
exprefTed  his  approbation  ia  his  celebrated  fpeech  upon  that  occafiom 
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frhich  of  the  crew  visited  are  desertersi  and  to  seize  them  alon^i 
as  It  is  to  determine  that  tliere  are  cop^raband  goods,  or  hostile 
property  on  board,  and  to  bring  the  vessel  in  for  condemnation. 
The  danger  is  certainly  somewhat  greater  of  our  cruizers  seizing 
American  seamen,  instead  of  British,  than  of  their  stopping  ves- 
sels ladea  with  neutral  or  innocent  cargoes,  ii^tead  of  vessels 
pursuing  an  illegal  voyage.     Ikit  though  this  may  render  the  ad«- 
justment  of  the  mode  in  which  our  rignt  of  search  shall  be  exer- 
cised a  little  more  nice,  it  does  not  amount  to  such  a  difficulty  as 
will  invalidate  out;  title  to  use  that  remedy.     Suppose  the  right 
of  searching  were  strictly  confined  to  national  ships ;  that  no 
leaman  were  liable  to  be  impressed  who  could  prove,  by  unsus-. 
piciotts  documents,  his  having  been  out  of  England  a  certain 
ftumber  of  years  in  proportion  to  his  age ;  that  the  master  of  the 
American  vessel,  upon  affidavit,  supported  by  two  sureties  resid- 
ing ia.^gland,  that  au  American  born  subject  had  been  taken 
fyom  his  crew,  should  have  a  right  to  obtain  his  surrender,  for 
Vie  purpose  of  bringing  an  action  against  the  English  captain  in  a 
4prf  tf  common  lanv^  where  he  might  obtain  exemplary  damages : — 
Suppose^  further,,  that  every  American  merchant  vessel  were  de<f 
dared  seizable,  of  which  above  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crew 
should  be  British  subjects  who  had  left  their  country  within  a 
certain  period  of  their  lives,  and  that  the  cruizers  visiting  had  the 
option,  in  all  cases,  either  of  seizing  the  men,  or  of  suing  the 
master  and  two  English  sureties,  in  an  English  court  of  common 
taw,  for  penalty  upon  a  bond  entered  into  once  every  year,  and 
always  kept  among  the  ship's  papers,  obliging  him  not  to  sail 
with  any  British  seaman  as  above  described ; — it  appears  that 
sufficient  checks  would  be  imposed  both  upon  the  English  cruiz- 
ers and  the  American  traders.    The  owners  of  tjie  ships  would 
find  sureties  among  their  mercantile  correspondents  in  England, 
and  would  be  forced  to  use  ;ome  circumspection  in  hiring  their 
crews.     They  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  ap-- 
plying  for  redress  to  an  English  court  of  common  law,  greatly  as 
they  are  inclined  to  distrust  our  prize  tribunals*,  and  indeed, 
were  the  present  fears  of  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  search  realiz* 
ed,  a  single  verdict  obtained  against  a  captain  in  the  navy  for  im<^ 
pressing  zti  American,  would  have  the  full  effect  of  checking  the 
evil.     Some  such  method  as  we  have  sketched,  of  loading  both 
parties  with  a  considerable  risk  in  the  conduct  of  the  business— * 
of  making  each  act  at  his  peril — might  be  arranged  without  rruch 
difficulty,  and  check  the  desertion  of  our  seamen,  while  it  secure 
ed  the  American  traders  from  vexatious  detention. 

We  have  now  been  stating  the  right  of  search,  and  the  mode 
pf  exercising  it,  as  high  as  possible  ^  tliat  is  to  sav,  the  right,  as 

B  i  '  fully 
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fully  as  we  conceive  it  to  exist»  and  such  a  mode  of  enforcing  it 
as  would  be  requisite,  if  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  gain* 
ed  were  very  considerable.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however^ 
that  this  is  in  general  a  good  deal  overrated  by  those  who  discuss 
the  question.  The  demand  which  our  extensive  commerce  af- 
fords for  seamen,  must  always  produce  a  supply  in  some  de^ee 
proportioned  to  it  \  and  the  blanks  occasioned  m  their  numbers 
by  manning  the  navy  during  war,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  filled 
up  by  the  hands  which  that  war  throws  out  of  employment,  will 
operate  as  an  increase  in  the  total  demand.  To  this  augmented 
demand  tHe  supply  of  seamen  will  constantly  tend  to  accommo- 
date itself.  The  temptations^  held  out  by  the  American  trade,  if 
our  seamen  are  allowed  to  engage  in  it,  must  operate  as  a  still 
further  increase  of  the  demand,  and  a  bounty  upon  the  supply  of 
seamen.  Instead  of  breeding  seamen,  as  it  were,  for  our  own 
commerce  only,  we  should  breed  them  for  the  whole  commcice  of 
England  and  America.  We  should  therefore  be  much  belief 
supplied  with  them,  than  if  we  bred  them  only  for  oursehres  |  as  ft 
country  is  sure  of  having  more  Com  for  home  consumption,  tkt 
more  it  grows  for  exportation.  This  consideration  deserves  to 
be  weighed  against  the  inconvenieqces  which  we  no  doubt  suflFer 
fluring^war,  from  the  constant  desertion  occasioned  by  the  peculiav 
advantages  of  the  American  service,  and  the  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary drain  of  seamen  from  our  mercantile  navy,  especiaUy  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  ^  These  evils,  thougn  serious,  aw 
much  diminished  by  this  view  of  the  case ;  and  it  shotild  be  re- 
collected, that  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  or  deserters  who 
went  over  during  war,  return  at  the  peace ;  that  this  augments 
our  whole  numbers  of  seamen  while  peace  lasts  \  that,  conse- 
quently, an  increased  degree  of  vigilance  in  the  iippress  service, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  war,  may  still  furtner  diminish 
the  evil.  Such  being  the  real  amount  of  the  detriment  occasion- 
ed by  a  total  abandonment  of  our  right  of  search  for  seamen,  it 
may  possibly  be  admitted  that  we  should,  in  prudence,  abstain  from 
the  most  rigorous  possible  enforcement  of  tne  right^  The  right  is 
ours,  clearly  and  in  the  fullest  extent.  The  American  govern- 
ment is  too  sensible,  not  to  perceive  this ;  we  trust  it  is  too 
^thful  to  its  highest  duties,  not  to  admit  so  incontestable  a  pro- 
position. But  if  it  should  have  any  invincible  objection  against 
our  exercising  our  undoubted  rights,  and  obtaining  the  redress 

which 

♦  VVc  need  fcarccly  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  rcafoning  applies 
to  feamen  wh^i  leave  our  ir.erchant  fervicc,  as  well  as  defcrters  from  oqc 
flcett ;  the  right  of  our  government  is  exadly  the  fame  ip  feizc  both,- 
frhcrevcr  it  can  find  them  without  violating  a  foreign  territory. 
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which  is  our  due  by  the  arrangement  above  pointed  out,  it  must 
Revise  some  other  remedy  which  shall  appear  likely  to  be  effica- 
cious. In  consideration  of  the  evil  not  being  extreme,  it  would 
surely  be  prudent  for  this^  country  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  such  a 
remedy  as  shall  be'proposed,  and  to  adopt  it  in  place  of  the  ri- 
eorous  search,  though  it  might  prove  somewhat  less  effectual. 
But  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  trial  will  entirely  fail ;  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  sefarch  above  described  will  nearly  answer  the  end 
proposed  ;  that  the  failure  of  the  experiment  will  convince  the 
American  government  itself  -,  and  that,  by  delaying  to  insist  on 
our  undoubted  rights,  we  shall  obtain  a  peaceable  and  full  recog- 
'    nition  of  them  in  the  final  adoption  of  some  arrangement  similaf 

to  the  one  already  pointed  out, 
'        It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  however,  that,  highly  as  the  import. 
'    anc«  of  the  claims  just  now  examined  has  been  extolled  in  this 
•    eoomry,  they  are  rather  the  pretences,  than  the  true  reasons  for 
1  'desiring  a  rupture  with  America.    In  consequence  of  the  long 
/    and  successful  war  carried  on  by  England  against  almost  all  the 
^  other  maritime  powers,  a  great  portion  of  their  commerce,  and 
a  share  also  of  our  own,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans.    A  certain  class  of  politicians,  therefore,  regard  them  at 
once  as  rivals  in  trade,  and  as  interfering  with  the  course  of  our 
hoetiKties  \  and  are  anxious,  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  all'  the 
benefit  whkh  they  derive  from  our  constant  wars,  but  to  injure 
them  nearly  as  much  as  the  enemy.    The  principle  of  these  rea- 
•oners  is,  that  the  enemy  shall  trade  with  nobody,  and  the  neu- 
tral only  with  ourselves.     We  have  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  war  175()  ^  *  and 
we  shall,  at  present,  only  advert  shortly  to  the  nature  of  that 
claim,  for  |he  purpose  ot  adding  a  few  remarks  to  those  which 
we  formerly  offered. 

It  is  ooatemfed,  that  England  has  a  fight  to  prohibit  the  neu- 
trals from  carrying  on  any  trade  during  war,  which  was  not  open 
to  them' during  peace.  But  why  should  not  the  same  rule  ex- 
tend to  a  trade  of  which  the  neutrals,  though  permitted  by  law, 
did  in  fact  not  partake  before  the  war  ?  It  is  owing  to  our  hosti- 
lities, that  the  Americans  carry  wine  from  Bourdeaux  to  Amster- 
dam ;  they  came  into  this  traffic,  in  order  to  shelter  the  French 
and  Dutch  traders  from  our  cruizers  \  we  have  as  good  a  right 
to  prohibit  it,  as  to  stop  their  trade  in  sugar  and  coffee.  In  hke 
manner,  the  French  used  to  import  American  produce  in  their 
pwn  vessels  ;  now  they  only  receive  it  in  American  ships  :  In- 
fVtsA  of  a  part,  therefore,  tne  Americans  have  the  whole  of  this 

trade, 

•  No.  XV. 
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lnd«,  and  England  has  a  rigkt  to  confine  than  to  their  former 
share  o£  it ;  but  as  this  is  utterly  impossiblef  without  stopping  it 
altogether^  she  may  exercise  her  belligerent  rights  in  the  only 
way  practicable,  and. cut  oS  the  Ametjcans  froisi  aU  intercourse 
whatever  with  her  enemies.    This  ie  exactly  what  the  French 

Svemment  has  threatened  us  with  \  and  it  must  be  admitted  to 
klow  clearly^  from  the  principles  of  die  rule  of  the  war  1756, 
Accordingly,  some  politicians  recommend  it  to  England.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  follows.  We  are  desired  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  America  sukI  our  enemies }— this  will  no  doubt  injure 
our  enemies,  but  it  will  hurt  America  still  more.  For  we  are 
unfortunately  at  war  with  about  ten  different  nations,  each  of 
whom  will  thus  lose  its  American  trade :  but  America  will  lose 
its  trade  with  each  of  them  \  and  w^U  suffer,  perhaps,  ten  times 
as  much  as  any  of  them,  f  Being  at  war  with  almost  the  whole 
world  ourselves,  we  shall,  in  revei^e,  monopolise  the  whole 
trade  of  a  neutral  and  friendly  power,  and  indemnify  ourselves 
at  its  expense.  But  shall  we,  in  fact,  be  benefiting  ourselves  by 
so  singular  a  conduct  i  We  may  call  it  monopolising  the  trade 
of  America,  but,  in  truth,  it  is  equally  giving;  ner  the  monopoly 
of  our  own  trade, — it  is  confininsr  the  Amencans  to  intercourse 
with  ourselves,  and  ourselves  to  intercourse  with  tl^m  $  for,  the 
keenest  advocates  of  the  rule  1756  admit,  explicitly,  that  w^ 
have  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  partake,  under  any  pretexts,  in  u 
trade  which  we  shut  against  the  neutrals.  *  If,  d^,  we  cannot 
cut  off  our  enemy's  commerce,  without  injuring  the  Americaae 
a  great  deal  more,  so  neither  can  we  injure  the  Americans,  with* 
out  hurting  ourselves  equally  \  and  such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
benefit  to  be  derived,  from  the  complete  assertion  of  our  pretended 
rights  towards  neutrals. 
The  progress  pf  the  demands  which  have  been  made  by  the 

assertors 

f  The  learoed  and  ingenious  author  of  *  IVar  in  Difguife^  *  (p.  ^7. 
cth  edit.)  treats  with  fome  contempt  the  affirrtioD,  that  neutralt  f^ffer 
hsrdfhip  in  not  beinff  aDowed  to  fupply  themfelvcs  with  colonial  pro. 
duce  in  the  enemy's  i(Tandt  during  war;  a  hard^ip,  be  ohfcrves,  which 
they  fuffcr  equally  during  peace.  But  furely,  if  one  belligerent  inter- 
didi  alt  colony  trade  except  her  own,  the  neutrals,  inftead  of  having  the 
market  for  produce  open  in  all  the  mother  countries,  are  confined  to  the 
market  of  that  one  belKgerent.  If  America  is  prevented  from  buying 
Ftench  produce,  and  our  market  cannot  fupply  hcT,  fhe  fuffers  as  much 
as  France  does  by  the  prohibition.  And  even  if  (he  can  get  a  fupply 
from  OS,  (he  fuffers  a  much  greater  re(lridion  m  her  trade  than  if  (he 
were  ftill  an  £nglt(h  colony. 

•  See  *  War  ia  dtfguiie,'  and  (he  <  latroduaioA  to  Mr  Rendoipb's 
Speech. ' 
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assertors  of  diese  rights^  is  esceedhiffly  imtruc^e  as  to  thetr  veal 
^ews.  The  transport  o£  produce  itom  the  enemy^  colonies  to 
die  mother  country  direct,  in  neutral  vessels^  is  first  required  to 
he  stopt.  The  neutral:  trsiddr  then  carries  it  to  his  own  pottSi  and 
from  tlience  to  die  enemy's.  We  are  reqnifed  to  consider  this  aa 
one  Toyagej  and  an  evasion  of  the  first  prohiirition.  A  second 
prohibidon  is  therefore  demanded  ^— ^-the  produce  must  be  hxAf 
knded|  and  pay  duties }  and  it  must  not  be  reexported  in  the 
tame  ressel  which  brovght  it;  Under  all  dtese  restrictions,  how^ 
erer,  the  neutnd  can  amrd  to  continue  the  trade ;  and  the  pro* 
^ttce  iidll  finds  its  way  to  the  enemy,  though  at  verv  advanced 
pric^  We  are  now  desired,  therefore,  to  enforce  tne  rule  of* 
the  war  1-756,  and  to  prevent  the  produce  from  entering  our  ene« 
|n/s  ports  at  all,  in  neutral  bottoms,  because,  hi  time  of  peace, 
that  commerce  yn%  interdicted  by  lAm.  Suppose  we  again  com« 
{riy,  and  that  the  neutrals  yield— thev  wiU  carry  the  produce  to 
some  neutral  European  port,  from  wnich  it  may  find  its  way  to' 
fhe  market ;  th^it  is,  to  our  enemies.  A  new  demand  is  tkere^ 
fore  necessary.  We  are  required  absolutely  to  prohibit  all  traffie 
m  colonial  produce  which  came  originally  from  en  enemy's  co« 
iony.  Even  this  would  be  evaded ;  for,  how  is  such  produce  to 
be  disdnguisbed  from  the  very  produce  sold  by  ourselves  to  those 
neutrals,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  our  own  navigation  law? 
We  must,  therefore,  interdict  absolutely  all  carriage  of  colonial 
produce  in  any  vessels  not  being  British.'  But  this,  though  suf- 
^cient  to  outrage  all  public  law,  would  still  \3e  inadequate  to  pre** 
vent  smuggling,  so  long  as  any  traffic  remained  between  our  ene* 
mies  and  the  neutrals.  There  is  but  one  other  step  to  take, 
dierefore.  We  must  go  to  war  with  the  neutrals,  and  put  their 
ships  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  our  enemy,  whose 
places  in  trade  they  are  now  filling.  By  this  chain  it  is  diat  we 
are  driven  on  from  prohibition  to  prohibition,  till  we  find  that 
fhe  prcdiibition  of  neutrality  itself  is  our  only  remedy  ;  and  diat 
we  can  only  trust  to  the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers  for  the  security 
of  our  colonial  monopoly,  and  the  interruption  of  oar  enemy's 
trade.  The  case  is  therefore  short  and  plain.  If  all  narions  will 
not  go  to  war  with  France  when  we  choose  to  do  so,  we  must 
^o  to  war  with  them  also.  There  is  no  other  way  of  vexing  onr 
enemy,  and  protecting  our  mercandle  profits. 

Now,  putting  the  morality  of  this  doctrine  entirely  out  of  the 
quesdon,— -endeavouring  to  torget  the  old  maxims  of  public  law, 
in  the  eye  of  ^riuch  mutrality  n  held  to  be  a  favourable  object,— » 
sallowing  that  die  present  war  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  of 
a  paramount  importance  (as  indeed  all  wars  are), — and  that  the 
rules  which  s^ply  to  odier  wars  do  not  apply  to  so  great  a  cof»* 

test 
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test  (though  this  has  been  regularly  said  of  every  one  war  from 
che  time  that  men  began  to  fight,  and  fully  as  often  said  of  the 
most  trifling  as  of  the  greatest  disputes  oetween  nations), — let 
us  simply  ask  oursehres,  whether  the  destnKtion  of  all  neutra- 

*lity  is  likely  to  be  so  Tery  great  a  gain  to  the  most  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nation  in  the  wodd  i    With  whom  shoukl 

"  we  trade^  if  we  went  to  war  with  America  ?^  Our  foreign  trade 
would  be  confined  ^  Sicily  and  Sweden,  and  perhaps  it  might  ex- 
tend to  21ealand«  But  a  great  contrabind  would  enable  us,  throucii 
these  channels,  and  by  other  more  dnrect  means,  still  to  supply  the 
enemy  and  the  countries  subject  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  be  compelled,  by  the  approach  of  utter  ruin,  to  relax  our 
own  hostUtties,  and  to  trade  ourselves  with  the  enemy.  But  in 
what  way  ?  If  we  send  ships  to  his  ports  he  wiU  seiee  them  \ 
<^then  we  must  allow  his  ahips  to  come  to  our  ports,  or  to  the 
ports  of  our  allies  and  dependants.  Is  not  this  encouraging,  not 
merely  a  foreign  trade,  but  an  enemy's  trade  and  shipping  ?  Is 
it  not  assisting  France,  for  fear  that  America  should  help  her  ?  Is 
it  not  transferring  the  neunral  privileges  firom  our  friends  to  out 
enemies  ?  But  can  any  body  doubt,  that  die  convorsion  of  our 
whole  foreign  trade  into  contrdnnd-  would  greatly  diminish  die 
amount  of  it  ?  Our  enemies  would  indeed  pay  a  little  dearer, 
ond  consume  a  great  deal  less,  of  both  their  own  colonQl  pro* 
duce  and  our  gcx>ds ;  but  the  loss  would  be  reciprocal,  and  while 
die  whole  amount  of  it  would  b^  divided  among  all  our  enemies, 
we  should  ourselves  lose  upon  our  intercourse  with  each  Of 
diem.  The  neutrals  would  no  longer  carry  for  us  to  France^ 
Spain,  and  Holland,  for  example  ;  noF  to  Gerrtiany  and  Russia* 
All  those  countries  would  therefore  lose,  arrange  it  how  we 
please,  part  of  their  trade  with  us,  and  siificr  each  so  much  by  the 
loss  ;  while  we  should  lose  about  as  much  with  each  of  tnem, 
and  many  times  more  than  France  could  lose. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  such  obvious  considerations  would 
vender  all  attempts  against  America  fruidess  in  this  country ;  and 
incline  us  rather  to  wave  some  rights  which  we  possess,  than 
insist  upon  claims  founded  in  manifest  injustice.  But  thece  are 
.certain  J>odies  of  traders,  who  conceive  that  their  interests  are  op- 
posite to  those  of  the  country,  and  seem  desirous  of  pursuing 
some  imaginary  advantages  at  all  risks.  The  depreciation  of 
PWTest  Imliii  produce,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  has 
)>rougbt  a  large  and  highly  respectable  class  of  men,  into  a  situa- 
tion of  unexampled  difficulty.  The  interruption  of  all  trade  with 
the  enemy's  colonies,  they  consider  as  the  sure  means  of  raising 
the  price  of  their  own  g(  ods  Reduced  nearly  to  a  state  jpf  d^- 
(^air,;they  couceiye  that  no  chuiige  can  be  for  the  wor^e,  and,  i^ 

their 
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slkA  cafemtfts  \q  ouke  sonne  eflort  to  teve  thgmsieli^s,  overlook 
Ifae  risk  which<lhey  incMT  of  hastening  their  d^atruction.  We 
«haU»  in  a  subaeqiiecit  artick)  produce  very  $dti»faaory  prgofy.that 
tIi^deplonkblet«£aitc*of  the.  West  Irwiiesi  is  owiog  to  an -excessive 
cultivation. of  sugar  all  over  ^.  colonies.  While  the  wiu>leor 
like  gxsealer  part  ofrthis  Tenches-tb^  oaarket  of  Europe;,  there  wilt 
Jbe  a  glitt^  and  thei  price  wiU.coi^nue  extremely  low.  No  mea- 
AUres  whkb  f)ui;:  maritia^e  ^p^^fioritytenables^  us  to  pursue^  can 
ffevjent  a  coiiajd^faUe  jf9^^im-^i  ^A  prpducc  from  finding 'its 
mvflpg^^ ,  Aii^hjBi^lw[wftic«.v^ill.l>€i:S?i^.ured  by  owr  cruizers  in 
its  attempts  to  reach  the  forbidden  markets,  and  yfiU,  of  course^ 
-Gteie  in^^ult  o?vn  mufket^  In  tb^^mean  .time^  tbe^enenay  will  be 
-eidottmg  Mf  pfQhU)itions  wi|}^  j)  l^otir  <nol  Ukely  tQ  |^  difninislv 
cd.fajrxHur  blockade-of  bv)  islan^fu.  h^  ^U  cat4inlv  ob§tT^t  the 
i«iportatbn;0f /p^^yrcfefo^  ia^iicfthei^q^tjmiital' market,  aj)d  assist 
1^  present  l^^qfj^^^-  pePB0^  in-^  sikany  p^rtaof  Europe  to 
JCMcn  lfaeir<:oriaiMnpp0ti  Qf  ^m«h  a^idos.  But,  while  the  prices 
JMKt  Chuft  pr^ veixte4;  frpin  risti^  ^ o  hi^h  as  the  West  India  body 
-esi^tSit  the>fC0$t  9f  laisiog^he  produce  will  be  greatly  incieasecL 
^'Wac  with.  AmfdcKiiAUSt  not  only  raise  the  pric^  of  lumber  ^nd  ^ 
pQin5io(ia,:but;:iRGrea^  incalculably  the.  charge^  cf  freight  and 
4giMXff9Mi^*  iiet  JUS  oply  reflect,:  ^t  during  ^  last  An^ican  war^ 
<lQi)gifWJr  kbe.joUfylth^  h^t  1)  .West  India  premiums  ^of^  fro^ 
fiv«jto:ti«efit|f|}iQ^jglunea$  s^/r/Mi/.i^  that  the  un^eryriteir?  wer^ 
uotwithstandmg,  ruined;  that  in  the  two  first  ye^irs  of  the  coiif 
tffit>  tiie  Aj|[ieiHMf:.^apture4  7.4SQf'Our  shipsii**-iuid. we  shall 
be.  cmmm^i^  tht^t  the  inconsiderate  ?ise  in;  th^  j^nicfi  of  su^r^ 
iwhich'is .4|)I  .tke  planiM  <:;anrjex{H}ct,  wiH.Ke  snuch  more  uua 
countesWIailcfd  %  the  in^reas^d  expenae  cf^imaking  and  transr 
porting  iu  •  But  m^.  n^  fMg  tl^t  such  a  blockade  pf  the  en^myf^ 
colonies  must.  be,epforced»  ^  sh^  comp^el  their  planters  to  jiban« 
don  the  cultivatiopi  of  the  staple  ^ticles.  This  is  utterly  impossi- 
'  ble,  unless  we  pW^e  a  mode  of  warf ^f-e  too  horrible  tp^be  described- 
For  if  jour  block^e  succeeds  sq  as  to  starve  the  islands,  they  wilt 
surrender — and  by,  wh^  law  of  jwar  can  we  refuse  to  receive 
them  ?  Nq  one  ever  pretended  that  war  gives  a  belligerent  tlie 
fight  to  do  more  than  take  possession  of  a  subdued  enem  v ;  and, 
surely,  the  planters  do  not  mean  ^insist  that  we  should  force  all 
■  the  fore^, colonies  into  a  state  of  universal  auarphy,  like  that  of 
St  Domingo,  in  order  ta  raise  t^  price  of  the  sugars  in  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes  ? 

A  variety  of  more  general  reasonings  might  be  offered  to  slunpr 
that  the  planters  cannot  expect  to  benefit  by  any  system  tending  ^ 
increase  the  difficulties  under  which  the  rest  ot  the  community  at 
present  labour^  A  diminution  of  th^  national  iiicame  is  Ukely  u^  af- 

'  fect» 
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feet,  in  the  first  instandei  diose  wlio  nriee  aitkki  of  mtvs  i 
ty :  Bankruptcies  and  other  great  ausfortumes  in  the  oommeroial 
^nrorld,  must  infure  those  most  of  all  who  chicAjr  tsade  upon  bor* 
rowed  capkat :  The  same  class  ^f  men  is  sure  to  Mel  most  seriourif 
the  draining  of  the  monej  marketj  which  alwafs  adeodt  an  aug^ 
inented  scale  of  public  eicpenditiire^^-Btft,  ^i^ithoftt  entering  iiM 
these  considerations,  we  betiei^e  enough  has  been  said  to  show^ 
that  <the  inmiedtate  interests  of  ^  West  India  bodf  apt  likaty  t« 
auffer  as  much  as  those  lof  die  eountrf  at  laf|e^  by  die  adopting 
of  the  rash  counsels  wbtdi  they  have  lattlybMa  fressng  upon 
dieirOTcmnaenf . 

'nie  infereiice  which  is  stiggkted  b^  theory  and  tedious  6» 
•ussion  now  brougfat  to  k  clo^,  is^ ^at  €h«r^  are  110  pointaat  pm^ 
sent  in  dtspute  b^ween  England  and  America^  so  impoftaptft  ia 
themselves  as  to  Justify  a  war.  >^Fhe  chfiiW'Of  seanehitig  aUpi  «f 
warmust^  both  in  justite  aad:4n  prudeitcey  be  abandra^l^-^k 
is  at  once  unfounded  and  unpro&i^lcf.  1^  nght  <it  $AtduQg 
merchant  ships  is  dearly  <mrs;  k'is  of  ncftte  TSdue,  mi  show 
be  insisted  upon  in  the  manner  fofmeriy  p6ikled  out.  It  is  oai^ 
ther  our  right  nor  our  interest  ^  destroy  the  American  carrying 
trade;  and,  in  our  endeavours  to  liftiit  me  benefit  whidi  our  «- 
fiemies  derive  from  it,  we  should 'J>e  satisfied  ivith  such  veguli^ 
tions  as  may  increase  the  obstacles  sdready  ihiMm  in  4m  loay  df 
fraudulent  transactions,  and  perhaps  anient  Ai  iexpenves  of 
tlie  circuitous  voyage. 

The  doctrines  we  have  now  delivered,  w^l  Ml,  «pe  ayo  nfuth 
afraid,  he  very  popular  at  this  hioment  amOng  llie  greMer  {MHrt^ 
«ur  readers;  but,  if  they  are' «ubstaAd^  riglit,  1^  have  ao 
doubt  of  their  bein^  ultimately  adopted.  The'  difhur  Ait  vigor- 
ous assertion  of  our  naval  rights^  ispart}^  fevuidedinmalepopulgr 
clamour,  and  partly  in  very  ra^h  and  erroneous  vie^M  of  oolicv. 
Hostility  with  America  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  pnncipae 
of  hostilttv  with  all  neutrals ;  and  (his,  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  leads  evidently  not  to  the  increase  of  our  -trade,  tmtto  the 
suppression  of  all  legal  trade  whatsoever,  and  the  creation  of  a 
vast  contraband,  by  which  the  enemy  would  profit  at  least  us 
much  as  the  power  that  produced  it.  We  love  our  country,  and 
are  proud  of  its  glory,  and  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  cttstcMBis. 
We  feel  intimately  persuaded,  that,  while  Enigland  remains  uncon* 
^uered,  she  is  happy  beyond  all  other  nations,  be  her  rulers  as 
weak  or  as  wicked  as  they  may.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
llhese  are  our  feeUngs,  that  we  wish  to  see  no  new  rights  assert- 
ed, and  iK>  new  wrongs  laid  to  our  charge ;  and  that  we  look 
with  regret  and  aversion  to  the  probable  alienation  of  the  only 
-  independent  state  with  which  we  are  still  in  amity. 

Art, 
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Art.  n.  Specimens  of  the  Later  English  Poets^  nvith  PnUminaty 
Notices.  By  Robert  Southey.  3  vol.  Svo.  London.  Long«> 
man  &  Co.     1»07. 

'  "IXTe  opened,  with  considerable  curiosity,  a  worlc,  entitled,  Spe^ 
^^  cinufis  cf  the  Later  English  Poets ^  bearing  the  name  of  an 
editor  $0  conspicuous  for  the  singularity  of  his  tenets  in  matters 
of  poetical  taste.  Unable,  however,  to  coincide  with  the  editor 
in  comprehending  the  distinct  object  of  the  publication,  we  have 
closed  his  volumes  with  the  disappointment  of  perceiving,  th^t 
nine  tenths  of  his  poets  60  denominated,  have  no  visible  title  V> 
juch  a  name ;  and,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  his  selection^ 
from  the  real  tribe  of  Parnassus,  are  specimens  of  their  secondary, 
if  not  of  their  worst  compositions. 

The  work  professes  to  form  a  worthy  sequel  to  Mr  EHis^sSpc- 
cimens  of  the  £arl^  English  Poets.  Mr  Ellis  ends  with  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  this  begins  with  that  of  James  II.  The  work  of 
Ellis  is  valuable  on  two  considerations  \  it  contains  abundance  of 
good  poetry,  and  it  is  a  cabinet  of  antiquarian  curiosities.  But 
w  the  tomes  before  our  eye,  Mr  Southey  seems  to  produce  his 
specimens  with  no  satisfaction  to  himself.  Theprefatery  notices 
are  generally,  though  not  undeservedly,  expressive  of  cbntempt 
for  the  miserable  bard  of  whom  he  tosses  us  a  morsel.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  former  and  the  future  reader  seem  to  be  peered  at, 
from  the  implied  conjecture,  tliat,  as  this  has  pleased  so  many 
fools  foregoing,^  it  may  probably  impose  on  as  many  admirers  in 
time  to  come.  What  value  Mr  Sou  they  *s  specimens  may  con- 
tract by  the  rust  of  antiquity,  or  possess  an  hundred  ana  Afty 
years  from  the  present  time,  it  is  not  for  hoary-headed  reviewer! 
lo  hope  that  they  shall  live  to  behold.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  edi- 
tor seeoM  to  plume  himself  on  the  anticipation,  that  an  ixtrinsic 
value  of  this  kind  will  one  day  be  attached  to  his  Specimenf, 
though  composed  for  the  most  part  of  indifferent  versification. 

«  Many  worthlefsvcrsifymi,  *  (ays  Mr  SoiHhey,  *  are  admitted  among 
the  £nglt(h  Poetv,  by  the  coartefy  of  criticiiin,  which  feemt  to  oonceive 
that  chanty  towanb  the  dead  may  cover  the  mdtkiuk  of  iu  offeaeca 
•gaisft  the  liviag.  There  werr  other  reaibns  for  admitting  here  the  re* 
•probate  at  well  as  the  eled.  My  bufinefi  was  to  collet  fpccimens  •• 
for  a  bdrhu  ficau^  aiit  to  cull  flowen  at  for  an  asthology.  I  wiAed, 
indeed*  m  Mr  Eliit  hat  done,  to  exhibit  fpecimcsf  of  every  writor 
whofe  verfet  appear  in  a  fttbAaotlve  form,  aiid  find  their  pUce  on  the 
(helvet  of  the  coUcdtor.  The  tafte  of  the  p«3>Iic  may  be  beater  eftimatcd 
from  iDdiflEnrent  pocu  than  firom  good  onei.    Ckvaknd  aod  Cowley, 

wha 
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who  were  both  oiore  popohr  than  Mihon,  chtraAerise  their  age  more 
truly.  Faone  iodeed^  it  of  flow  growth.  Like  the  Hebrew  hnguagCy 
it  hat  DO  {irefent  tenfe.     Popuhurity  hat  no  future  one. '  ^ 

It  seems  to  be  here  directly  announced,  that  the  object  of  this 
compilation  is  not  to  collect  a  body  of  valuable  poetry,  but  to  af- 
ford a  key  to  posterity  to  judge  of  the  prerailing  poetical  taste  of 
the  British  public,  from  tne  reign  of  the  Second  James  to  the  lat- 
ter years  of  our  present  sovereign  George  III.  Now  the  present 
publication,  we  conceive,  with  the  help  of  a  few  others,  such  as 
the  entire  works  of  Dryden,  Thomson,  Pope,  Akenside,  Gray, 
Cowper,  Collins,  &c.  &c.  will  enable  posterity  to  guess  pretty 
deany,  that  some  tolerable  verses  hav^  been  written  frbm  the 
date  of  the  British  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  But 
We  really  think,  that  by  itself,  it  would  scarcely  warrant  such 
a  conclusion ;  for  so  little  of  the  genuine  poetry  of  that  inter- 
val his  been  given,  that  we  cannot  calculate,  without  remorse, 
the  vast  expense  to  which  the  gentle  reader  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  put,  (in  addition  to  the  probably  advanced 
price  of  Mr  Southey's  collection),  before  he  can  imbue  his  mind 

with 

*  We  quote  the  hft  fentence  of  this  paragraph,  left  for  the  Cake  of 
noticing  iti  grammatical  (blfdfra,  which  gives  Fame  and  Popolarityt 
two  hoDtft  fubftanttvet,  the  teniet  of  a  verb  \  than  for  remarking  the 
affe£led  difdain  of  contemporary  opinion  which  it  conveys.  To  lay  that 
popularitf  has  no  future  tenfe,  which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  implies  that 
it  cannot  protrafl  its  eziftence,  is  treating  an  inofFenfive  word  with  too 
much  contumely.  Shakefpeare  was  popular  in  his  own  day,  and  will 
be  popular,  we  venture  to  fay,  in  fptte  of  this  new  role  about  the  fu- 
ture. The  aflertion  that  Cowley  was  more  popukr  in  his  day  than 
"Milton,  we  do  not  believe,  in  the  more  refpr dable  fenfe  of  the  word.  If 
popularity  mean  the  opinion  of  women  and  children,  or  the  lower  clA 
of  readers,  the  novels  of  the  circulating  library  are  at  this  day  more  po- 
pular than  Paradife  Loft.  But,  among  good  judges,  Milton  was  early 
and  claifically  worfhipped.  He  was  early  tranilated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages,— which  Cowky,  we  believe,  never  was.  At  all  events,  the  popu- 
krity  of  Cowley  is  tp  be  regarded  rather  as  an  exception  to  the  rule-^ 
<that  demerit  will  not  be  overrated  in  its  own  day,— than  a  confirmation  of 
the  contrary.  Cleveland  was  never  fo  popular  as  Milton,  in  his  own 
dajTi  or  in  any  other.  The  fuppofed  neglcd  of  Mikon  among  his  con- 
temporaries has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Neither  the  filence  of  Dry- 
den,  nor  the  political  malignity  of  WinAanly,  prove  that  the  feventeenth 
century  was  not  deeply  fenfible  of  bis  excellence,  aqy  more  than  Voltaire's 
laughinfr  at  Paradife  Loft  in  the  eighteenth  century,  proves  his  being 
contemned  by  the  modenif«^ 
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Drith  die  best  spedmeas  of  the  tnodtfhi  muse;    U  he  seek  for'  the 
betuties  of  Otway>  '^  he  will  be  forced  to  draw  his  purse  for  a 

copy 

*  The  SpecimcDS  begin  with  the  following  Ode  of  Otwaf; 
Tke  Po£t'8  Complaint  or  ms  Miist. 

<  I  am  «  wretch  of  honeft  raee. 
My  parent!  not  oUcure,  not  high  in  titlet  wete ) 
They  left  fl&e  heir  to  oo  dKgmce. 
My  father  was  (a  thing  now  rare) 
Loyd  and  brarCf  my.  mother  cha4e  and  hitm 
The  pledge  of  marriage  Towt  was  only  I ; 
Alone  1  hved  their  mucb-loTed  fondled  bey.  ,-« 

They  gate  me  generous  education  i  high  ^.^ , 

They  flroYe  to  raife  my  mind,  and  with  it  grew  tbeir  j^ 
The  (ages  that  inftru6ied  me  in  arts 
And  knowledge,  oft  would  praife  my  parts» 
And  cheer  my  parents'  longing  hearti. 
When  1  Was  called  to  a  difpute. 
My  fellow  pupils  oft  ftood  mute  } 
Yet  never  en?y  did  disjoin* 
Their  hearts  from  me,  or  pride  diftemper  nflinfi  ' 
Bnt,  oh  !  a  deadly  portion  came  at  lad  ! 
An  I  lay  loofeiy  on  my  b6il, 

A  thoufand  pleafant  thoughts  triumphing  io  ay  head,     . 
A  voice — iit  feemM  no  more-^o  bufy  I 
Was  with  myfelf^  I  faw  not  who  was  nigh— 
Pierc'd  through  my  ears — Arife,  t!>y  g^  Leoander's  dead  ! 
It  (hook  my  brain,  and  from  their  feaft  my  frighted  feUres  fl^d^ 

*  From  thence  fad  difcontent,  uneafy  fears^ 
And  anxious  doubts  of  what  I  had  to  do, 
Grew  with  fucceeding  years. 
The  World  was  wide — ^but  whither  (hould  I  go  ? 
To  Britain's  great  Metropolis  I  hied. 
Where  fortune's  general  game  is  play'd, 
Where  honefly  and  wit  are  often  praifed. 
But  fools  and  knaves  are  fortunate  and  raifed- 
My  forward  fpirit  prompted  me  to  find 
A  converfe  equal  to  my  mind  ; 

And,  by  rawjudgment  eafily  miflcd,  ^ 

As  giddy  callow  boys 
Ate  very  fond  of  toys, 

I  mifs'd  the  brave  and  wife,  and,  in  their  ftead, 
On  every  fort  of  vanity  I  fed ; — 
Gay  coxcombs,  cowaids,  knaves  and  prating  foob^ 
toi*.  XI.  MO4  at.  C  JbuKiet 
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r  tbe  Orphao,  or  of  Venice  Preserved,  before  he  can  admit- 
It  unhappy  genius  had  any  title  to  die  the  poetical  death  o£f 

;  for  Mr  Southey's  book  will  only  treat  him  to  one  of  the 
edest  copies  of  verses  that  ever  was  written  by  alord  or  an 
an.     If  he  languishes  for  a  sight  of  Dryden's  commanding 

he  must,  seek  for  them  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Speci* 
f  Mr  Soothey.  He  will  only  find  in  that  collection,  a  pa- 
^e  of  so»e  monkish  Latin,  and  a  coupie  of  epilogues,  which 
It  throw  him  into  raptures.  He  may  have  heard  of  Thorn* 
nchanting  Cattle  of  Indoleneev  but  again  he  must  be  put 
extra  charge  of  purchasing  the  work,  or  groping  for  his 
IS  in  the  Elegant  Extracts. 

n  the  words  of^the  preface  which  we  have  already  quoted^ 
still,  however,  be  an  obvious  apology  of  the  editor,  thac 
it  including  the- best  specimens  of  our  best  poets,  the-  ob- 

the  publication  will  still  be  served,  if  posterity  are  ena- 
I  judge  of  the  taste  of  their  predecessors,  by  the  reprobate 
as  well  as  the  elect  few,  of  the  writers  in  verse  whom 
spfcimenized.  ^  If^*  zs  Mr  Southey  says,  *  t/it  tajte  of  the 
may  he  better  estimated  from  indifferent^  than  from  good  potts ^  *^ 
tehead  or  a  Sprat  may  do  as  well  for  such  selections,  as  a 

Dryden 

ullics  of  o'crgrown  buUtS'snd  little  fouls — 

ameilers,  half-wits  and  fpf ndthrifts,  fuch  as  think 

[ifchievbus  ntidnight  frolics,  bred  by  dtink, 

re  gallantry  and  wit, 

ecaufe  to  their  lewd  underfiandingt  fit — 

Tfcre  thofe  wherewith  two  years  at  lead  I  fpent* 

Q  all  their  fulfome  follies  moft  incorrigibly  bent ; 

ill,  at  the  lafti  myfelf  more  to  abufe, 

grew  in  love  with  t  deceitful  mUfe — 

ut  in  this  mod  tfanfporting  height 
lookM  around  and  found  myfelf  alone. 

tried  if  I  a  verfe  could  frame, 
'he  more  1  ftrovc  the  more  I  faifd — 
chafed — I  bit  i/iy^  pen,  cnrft  my  dull  fkuU,  and  railM, 
Lefolved  to  force  my'  untoward  thought,  and  at  the  lafl  prcrvail'd. 
L  line  came  forth,  but  fuch  a  one, 
To  travelling  matron,  in  her  childbirth  pains, 
^as  more  ailonifh'd  at  the  unlook'd  for  (hape 
)f  feme  deformed  baboon  or  ape — 
tore  my  paper,  flabb'd  my  pen, 
Lnd  fwore  I'd  never  write  J^gain  *— 
Qhe  /     jamfatU. 
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Jjrydcn  or:a  Thomson.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  to  enter  our 
protest  against  such  an  assertion.  The  taste  of  no  age  is  to  be 
iieduced  from  the  mere  existence  of  a  swarm  of  scribblersi  Their 
existence*  may  arise  from  the  want  of  brighter,  geniuses  to  edips« 
them,  or  they  may  be  scintilhtions  struck  off  from  superior  lu- 
minaries, like  the  train  which  follows  the  comet.  If  such  petty 
sparks  of  literature  fly  up  in  the  dark  during  a  particular  era^ 
tney  may  indeed  prove  the  want  of  genius,  but  not  the  want  of 
taste,  in  the  age  which  tolerates  them.  But  they  receive,  it  may 
be  said,  encouragement  and  admiration.  If  Mr  Southey  had 
given  us  decisive  evidence  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  herd  of  in*- 
diflferent  poets,  whom  he  seems  himself  so  duly  to  contemn,  had 
been  favourites  with  the  public,  we  should  excuto  their  being  re- 
gistered as  evidences  against  the  taste  of  the  age.  But  no  such 
proofs  are  adduced.  They  wrote  and  published  %  and  the  public 
is  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed  for  their  so  doing. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  how  difficult  it  may  be  for  the  Compiler 
of  specimens,  such  as  these  before  us,  to  fix  tAe  exact  line  of 
discrimination  between  admissible  and  inadmissible  poets.  In  a 
work  professing  to  give  specimens  of  a  long  succession  of  poets« 
many  indifferent  specimens  must  necessarily  enter.  Our  objection 
is  not  at  finding  some  indiflferent  poetry,  but  at  jSnding  too  much 
of  it ;  and  by  far  too  little  of  what  may  guide  the  future  reader, 
for  whom  it  is  professedly  written,  to  form  afaif  estimate  of  the 
poetry  written  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  past.  If,  to  ascer- 
tain the  changes  and  app^rances  of  British  taste  at  different  pe^ 
riods,  it  was  necessary  to  rake  together  such  trash  as  the  works 
of  Grxme,  Baker,  Ilitfernan,  Kenrick,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
we  think  it  was  incumbent  on  the  editor  to  have  given  us  nothing 
less  than  a  graduated  scale  of  the  estimation  that  was  attached  to 
each  of  their  works,  to  let  us  see  how  high  or  how  low  above 
ze1ro  they  severally  stood  in  the  public  opinion..  Assuredly  their 
works  are,  for  their  own  sake,  neither  worth  printing,  nor  read- 
ing ;  but  if  they  served  to  illustrate  so  curious  a  fact  as  the 
state  of  the  public  taste  at  this  or  that  period,  their  value  might 
be  extrinsically  increased.  Here,  however,  'a  difficulty  occurs : 
we  know  that  they  printed  their  works,  for  the  printed:  books  arc 
before  us ;  but  we  know  not  the  exact  reception  they  received 
from  the  reading  public  It  would  be  very  unfair,  all  our 
readers  will  allow,  to  estimate  their  popularity  by  peeping  in- 
to reviews.  What,  then,  are  we  to  know  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic taste  from  such  a  farrago ;— ^r  what  useful  purpose,  under 
lieaven,  is  accomplished,  by  preserving  specimens  of  these 
verse-tackers  ?  To  think  of  serving  the  c?use  of  taste  by  the 
preservation  of  insipidities  and  deformities^  is  like  promoting  the 

C2  stud]^ 
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study  of  sculpture,  by  collecting  the  bottled  fragments  of  flesh, 
add  the  injected  preparations  of  anatoijiy. 

If  the  curious  reader  should  be  distressed  to  know  the  state  of 
public  taste  in  his  father's,  or  his  grandfather's  time,  he  had  as^ 
surecily  better  trust  to  the  good  than  the  bad  poets  of  the  age, 
for  a  cue  to  his  researches.  A  few  instances  of  neglected  merit, 
no  doubt,  will  occur ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  taste  of  the 
period  of  Pope,  let  him  read  Pope,  not  Betterton ;  of  the  period 
of  Thomson,  let  him  read  Thomson,  not  Mitchell.  The  exist- 
ence of  men  of  genius,  such  as  Pope,  Thomsoii  and  Gray,  proves 
something  definite  and  certain  \  it  proves  that  there  was  genius 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  taste  to  feel  and  revere  it.  The 
existence  of  half  an  hundred  scribblers,  proves  nothing  at  all. 

The  nominal  English  poets  have  been  extended  in  number  be- 
yond all  toleration,  by  the  ignorance,  the  bad  taste,  or  the  avarice 
of  those  who  have  edited  their  works  for  profit.  To  those  who 
Tiave  been  unworthily  introduced,  Mr  Southey,  though  far  removed 
above  such  motives,  has  added  some  very  insignificant  names. 
We  recollect,  however,  his  previous  apology,  that  he  wished  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  every  writer,  whose  verses  have  appeared 
it!  a  substantive  form,  and  find  their  place  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  collector.  This  was  to  accomplish  his  scheme  of  a  hortus 
siccus.  But  if  every  writer,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  was  to  be 
haled  into  his  system  of  dry  gardening,  we  wonder  that  the  list 
was  so  narrow.  Many  valuable  bad  versifiers,  we  are  sure,  have 
been  defrauded  of  their  place  in  this  collection.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, that,  since  the  age  of  James  the  Second,  only  223  poets, 
of  all  descriptions,  have  published  their  works.  We  think,  with 
tolerable  industry,  as  many  thousand  might  have  been  strung  to- 
gether ;  and  the  reader,  mstead  of  three,  might  have  had  the 
inestimable  satisfaction  of  perusing  thirty  volumes,  of  evidences 
of  the  bad  taste  of  his  forefathers. 

By  the  guarded  title  of  «  Later  English  Poets,  *  Mr  Southey 
seems  not  to  consider  himself  bound  to  give  us  specimens  of  the 
last ;  yet  he  has  included  Cowper,  one  of  the  very  latest  deceased 
of  our  good  poets.  From  such  an  extension  of  his  boundaries, 
we  should  have  expected  Beattie  and  Anstey  (author  of  the  New 
Bath  Guide)  to  have  been  admitted  also.  We  regret  also,  that 
his  industry  has  not  been  directed  to  discover  some  of  the  float- 
ing fugitive  pieces  of  a  man  whose  genius  as  a  poet  was  still  su- 
perior to  his  powers  as  a  critic,  Stephens,  the  colleague  of  John- 
son in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  true,  the  poems  of  Ste- 
phens were  never  put  into  a  substantive  or  collective  fonrf;  but 
the  cause  of  good  taste  requires  that  his  name  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.   A  poem  of  this  man>  purporting  to  be  written  to  his 
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mistress  on  her  marriage  with  a  fortunate  rival,  possesses  the  very 
nerve  and  soul  of  nature  and  passion.     It  is  probably  so  well 
known  to  many  lovers  of  poetry,  that  we  forbe^tr  to  transcribe  it. 
Another  of  his  love^songs,  concluding  with  the  following  stanza, 
•  And  when  with  envy  Time  traiifported, 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys, 
You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  Courted,  < 

A^d  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys  ' — 
has  so  much  simplicity  and  merit,  as  to  make  us  regret  it  should 
be  omitted  in  any  compilation  of  English  poetry. 

In  his  specimens  of  the  better  sort  of  poets,  the  editor  has  fre- 
quently selected  their  worst  pieces  ;  either  from  inadvertency,  or 
from  an  idea  which  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous,  that' because 
something  they  have  written  is  already  known  and  popular,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  introduce  it  in  the  present  volume.  To 
one  of  those  causes  we  must  attribute  his  presenting  us  with 
some  indifferent  pieces  of  Langhorne,  instead  of  his  beautiful 
story  of  Owen  of  Carron,  which  has,  and  has  alone,  made  him 
acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  judicious  readers. 

Among  the  new  names  of  poets,  introduced  by  this  selection, 
there  is  one  which  poetry  will  be  proud  of  admitting  into  the 
number  of  her  votaries  even  with  inferior  pretensions.  This  is 
Sir  William  Blackstone.  After  so  freely  anima4 verting  on  wliat 
appear  to  us  the  blemishes  of  this  collection,  it  affords  us  plea- 
sure to  thank  Mr  Southey  for  having  presented  the  public  with  a 
copy  of  verses  by  that  ornament  of  his  country  ;  whose  poetical 
vein,  we  believe,  is  a  fact  hitherto  little  known,  and  whose  verses, 
though  not  of  the  highest  cast  of  poetry,  arc  tolerably, correct, 
and  expressive  of  an  amiable  mind. 

<    THE  lawyer's  farewell  TO  HIS  MU8B* 

*  As  by  fome  tyrant's  (lem  command, 
A  wretch  forfakes  his  natirc  land, 

In  foreign  climes  condemn'd  to  roam, 
An  endiefs  exile  from  his  home,     . 
Penfive  he  treads  the  deftmed  way. 
Till  on  fome  neighbouring  mountain's  brow, 
He  (lops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below, 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view. 
Drop's  a  laft  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  from  thee  thus  doom'd  to  part. 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reludant  move  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  (lop,  and  often  look  behind. 

•  Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gav  and  fwcctly  fage, 

C  3  Hew 
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How  blythe{bme  were  we  wont  to  rove   ' 

By  verdant  bill  or  fliady  gro?e» 

Where  fervent  beeSf  with  bumoiing  voicf^ 

Aravind  the  honied  oak  rejoice. 

And  aged  elms*  with  awful  bend, 

}n  hng  cathedral  vralks  extend  ; 

Luird  by  the  ^>le  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 

How  b]«(l  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free, 

In  fwcet  ibciety  with  thee  ! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roll'd  along. 

\  But  now  the  plea6ng  dream  is  o'^er, 
Thefe  fcenes  mufl  charm  me  now  no  raore« 
Loft  to  the  fields,  ^nd  torn  frpm  yoii, 
Farewell,  a  long — a  lad  adieu.     ' 
Me  wrangling  couiis  and  ilubbom  law 
To  fmoke  and  crowds  and  cities  draw  ; 
There  felfi(h  fa£Uon  rules  ^he  day, 
Aq4  pride  and  avarice  throng  (he  way  '^ 
pifeafi^  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare. 
Loofe  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  ilreets  their  orgies  bold  ; 
Or  where  in  filence  all  is  drown'd, 
Fell  murder  walks  his  nightly  round* 
No  room  for  peace— no  room  for  you— 
Adieu,  celeftial  Nymph  !  adieu. 

*  Shakefpeare,  no  more  thy  fylvan  fon, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addtfon, 

Pope's  heaven-ftrung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  eaici» 

Nor  Milton's  mighty  felf  muft  plea(e. 

Infteod  of  thefe,  a  fomial  band 

With  furs  and  coifs  around  me  ftand. 

With  founds  uncouth  and  accents  dry 

That  grate  the  foul  of  i^rmony. 

Each  pedant  (age  unlocks  his  ftore 

Qf  myltic,  dark,  difcordant  lore. 

And  points  >yith  tottering  hand  the  way^ 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

•  There,  in  a  winding  clofe  retreat. 
Is  Juftice  doom'd  to  fix  her  ieat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  fight  retired. 
Like  Eaftern  queens  is  more  admired. 
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•  O  let  me  pierce  the  fecret  (hatk. 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid. 
These  buoihly  mark,  with  reverend  awe^ 
The  guardian  of  BritaDnia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  facred  page, 

Th'  united  boaH  of  many  -an  age  ;  * 

Where  tnii'd,  yet  tiniforni,  appears 

The  wifdom  of  a  thoufand  years  ; 

In  that  pare  fpring  the  bottom  vieWy 

Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true  ; 

And  other  do^rine  thence  imbibe. 

Than  lurk  within  the  fordid  tribe ; 

Obferve  how  parts  wiih  parts  unite 

In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 

See  countlels  wlicels  diflin^y  tend, 

By  various  laws,  to  one  great  ««nd. 

While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  foul  , 

Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

*  Then^  welcome  bofinefs — welcome  ftrifi^. 
Welcome  the  cares — the  thorns  of  life,  ^ 

The  vifage  wan — the  pore-blind  Oght,  ^ 

,  The  toil  by  day — the  lamp  at  night. 

The  tedious  forms— the  folemn  prate» 

The  pert  dtfpute — the  dull  debate. 

The  drowfy  bench — the  babbling  hidl : 

•For  thee,  niir  Juftice,  welcome  dl. 

Thus  let  my  noon  of  life  be  paft<; 

Yet  let  my  fetting  fun,  at  iaft, 

iMod'Out  the  fttU,  the  rural  cell. 

Where  fage  retirement  loves  to  dwell. 

There  let  me  tatle  the  bomefelt  blifs 

Of  innocence  and  inward  peace  i 

Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 

UncursM  amid  the  harpy  tribe-r- 

No  orphans  cry  to  wound  my  ear. 

My  honour  and  my  confcieucc  dear* 

Thus  m«y  I  calmly  meet  my  eud, 

Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  defcend  ! ' 
Among  the  few  pieces  which  are  new  to  thx*  public,  we  consi- 
der the  following  sonnet  of  J.  Bamfylde  entitled  to  notice ;  and 
regret  that  a  poet,  seemingly  endowed  with  no  small  portion  of 
Teeling  and  elegance,  should  not  have  been  known  to  the  public 
t)y  more  numerous  works. 

'  Cold  IS  the  fcii Chiefs  heart  that  never  (trove 

With  the  mild  tumult  c^f  a  real  flame, 

Rnggcd  the  brcafl  that  beauty  cannot  tame,      m 

C4    '  Nor 
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Nor  youth's  CDlivening  grracies  teach  to  lore. 

The  pathlefs  vaIc,  the  loag-for(iakeo  grove. 

The  rocky  cave  that  bears  the  fair  one's  namCf 

With  ivy  mantled  o*<r.     For  eiopty  fame 

I^ethim  amidjft  the  rabble  toil^-or  rove 

In  fearch  of  plunder  far  to  weClem  dime. 

Give  roe  to  wade  the  hours  in  aowrous  pby 

With  Ddia,  beauteous  maid,  and  build  the  ryhmc/ 

PraiOng  her  flpwing  hair,  her  fnotvy  anni. 

And  all  th^  prodigality  of  charms^ 

Form'd  to  enflave  my  heart  and  grace  my  lay.' 

Art.  ni.  The  History  of  the  Worlds  from  the  Reign  rf  Alexander 
to  that  of  Augustus.  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  D.  2  vol.  4to, 
Caddell  &  Davies,  London.     1807. 

nPHE  countries  of  Western  Asia  afford  no  very  flattering  prcw 
*  cedent  to  those  who,  confident  in  the  perfectibility  of  manr 
kind,  see  nothing  but  prospects  of  brilliancy  before  them,  and 
anticipate  ages  of  progressive  improvement,  with  n©  danger  of 
backward  steps,  and  no  boundary  but  the  dissolution  of  the 
wt)rldt  It  is  on  the  desolate  plains,  and  among  tlie  degraded 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  that  we  must  look  for  the  source  of 
our  arts,  our  letters,  our  religion,  our  population  itself.  There 
may  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  compensation  in  the  state  of  human 
society  at  different  periods  9  and  the  polished  kingdoms  of  Europe 
may  be  considered  rather  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  Egypt  and 
Ionia,  than  to  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  mass  of  civi- 
lized life. 

The  melancholy  interest  which  the  downfal  of  this  portion  of 
the  globe  has  thrown  over  its  history,  is  heightened  by  the  difficul- 
ty with  which  that  history  is  learned,  and  the  mysteriousness 
which  hangs  over  great  part  of  it.  It  is  lighted,  indeed,  in  its 
earlier  periods,  with  so  faint  and  quivering  a  lamp  of  authentic 
testimony,  that  tlie  acutcness  and  erudition  of  modern  times 
jhas  constantly  been  baflSed  in  attempting  to  dispel  the  gloom. 
A  stronger  ray  breaks  upon  us  about  the  age  of  Cyrus, — a  period 
which,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  world  is  concerned,  forms  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  known  and  unknown  history.  But, 
relatively  to  tlie  state  of  society  in  those  countries,  a  more  im- 
portant epoch  is  fixed  by  the  subsequent  conquests  of  Alexander. 
The  Persian  dyiiasty,  like  those  still  more  ancient,  was  barbarian  : 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  of  Rome, 
that  Asia  became,  for  a  period  of  900  years,  the  seat  of  regular 
?nilitary  dicipiine,  of  diffused  opulence,  of  legal  government, 
^nd  of  philosophy. 

,   If 
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It  b  during  the  earlier  abd  more  splendid  part  of  this  term» 
the  intenral  between  Alexander  and  Augustus,  that  the  pre- 
sent author  has  undertaken  to  relate  the  revolution  of  the  Gre- 
cian world,  enlarged  as  that  was  by  the  successes  of  the  for- 
mer conaueror.  A  more  interesting  ^r  honourable  labour  could 
scaicelj  have  been  chosen  by  the  historian ;  nor  one  which 
presents  more  frequent  opportimities  of  beguiling  his  own  task  and 
that  of  his  readers,  by  illustrations  from  various  branches  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature.  In  a  former  history  of  Greece,  which  has 
long  since  been  given  to  the  world,  and  which  still  continues, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  to  experience  public 
iodolgence,  Dr  Gillies  deduced  the  narrative  to  the  death  of 
Alexander.  The  military  exploits  of  that  hero  fell,  thereforei 
within  its  compass  ^  but  his  political  institutions,  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  groundwork  of  the  Macedonian  domi- 
nion in  the  East,  seemed  more  properly  reserved  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  undertaking.  Accordingly,  Dr  Gillies, 
Ml  five  preliminary  chapters,  has  entered,  as  well  upon  these  arr 
raogementa  of  Aiexander,  and  upon  the  plans  whidi  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  as  upon  the  political  geography  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  of  those 
considerable  nations  which  had  previously  been  melted  down  int#  . 
die  mass  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  eleven  years  of  perpetual  victory,  Alexander  had  travers- 
ed Asia  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  become  the 
undisputed  possessor  of  territories,  nearly  conunensurate  in 
their  limits  with  the  present  kingdoms  of  Turkey  and  Persia* 
This  conquest  is  not  more  memorable  for  the  great  and  per- 
manent revolution  which  it  effected,  than  for  the  apparent  in- 
adequacy of  die  means.  The  throne  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus, 
incomparably  the  greatest  potentates  who  had  hitherto  existed 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world,  though  protected,  not 
more  by  the  coundess  multitude  of  their  own  subjects,  than 
by  the  disciplined  valour  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  was  Sub-  * 
verted,  within  two  years,  by  an  army  which  fell  considerably 
short  of  40,000  men.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which 
the  Greeks,  with  incredible  exaggeration,  report  300,000  bar- 
barians to  have  fallen,  no  further  resistance  was  opposed  by 
Persia.  The  remaining  part  of  Alexander's  career  was  employ- 
ed, and,  some  may  tmnk,  wasted,  in  reducing  the  fierce  and 
independent  barbarians  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus^  with  so 
prodigal  a  display  of  personal  valour,  upon  occasions  compara- 
tivelv  unimportant,  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect  the  ruling 

f>assion  of  his  mind  to  have  been  not  so  much  ambidon,  as  the 
ove  of    that  frivolous  glory  which  the  foolish  Greeks  la^'ish- 
cd  upon  the  fabulous  heroes  of  their  poetical  romances.    Yet 
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che  death  of  Darius  may  have  been  of  conBidertble  importance  to 
\\\%  success  ;  it  led  the  Persians  to  look  upon  him  as  a  legitimate 
sovereif^n,  whose  title  was  sanctioned  by  conquest,  and  secured 
by  the  absence  of  competitors,  it  seems  indeed  a  singular  coin- 
cidence between  his  lnst6||r,  and  that  of  the  Roman  hero  most 
frequently  coinpatfed  to  him,  that  each  was  relieved  of  his  op* 
^nent  by  an  assassination,  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  of 
'which  he  reaped  the  full  benefit,  with  the  credit  of  punishing  the 
traitor,  and  lamenting  the  treason. 

Triumphs  so  easily  achieved,  may  justly  lead  iis  as  much  to 
contempt  of  the  vanquished,  as  to  admiration  of  the  conqueror. 
The  unwieldy  Colossut  of  the  Persian  empire  tottered  at  the 
slightest  blow ;  th»  vaet  living  masaes  which  bafbarian  d6^K>tism 
fnistook  for  arpiies,  were  never  led  to  battle  without  discomfiture; 
«nd  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  tnemomble 
engagements  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  had  proved,  that  nothing 
but  the  disunion  of  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  Persian 
•ascendancy  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  weak* 
ficss,  indeed,  of  that  monarchy,  seems  greater  than  might  have 
4)een  expected,  from  the  natural  bravery  of  some  of  its  constituent 
nations ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find,  among  those  whoso  tamely 
tubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  Alexander,  the  ancestors  of  those  war- 
like and  polite  barbarians,  who,  under  the  Parthian  kings,  and 
<he  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  repelled  the  ftoman  eaeles,  and 
avenged  the  violation  of  their  territory  in  the  blood  of  Crassus 
<md  of  Julian.  But  the  Greeks  overlooked  this  consideration  in 
the  splendour  of  their  hero's  exploits  *,  he  obtained  the  name  of 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  successful  commander  vA^xh 
<he  world  had  seen ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  this  rank 
l)y  some  who  might  seem  well  entitled  to  contest  it  with  him. 
Later  writers,  especiaUy  the  Romans,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
renown,  came  to  dwell  more  upon  the  -unfavourable  parts  of  his 
icharacter.  His  wild  ambition, — his  disgraceful  intemperance, — 
•his  love  for  adulation  and  servility, — all  the  spots  and  blemislies 
of  his  fervid  temperament, — ^became  the  theme  of  satirists  and 
philosophers  s  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  has  been  held  up  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  a  madman,  and  a  destroyer^  The  in- 
genious refinement  of  our  own  times  kis  done  justice,  and  perhaps 
•more  than  justice,  to  his  political  institutions,  ile  certainly 
appears  to  have  conceived  enlightened  commercial  projects  \  ancl 
4ne  numerous  cities,  judiciously  founded  in  different  parts  of  his 
-empire,  are  proofs  of  the  precautions  he  took  to  secure  its  dura- 
bility. Yet  so  much  of  vain  ambition,  and  even  mere  geographi- 
cal cmiostty  seems  to  have  actuated  the  mind  of  Alexander,  that 
/we  may  doubt  whether  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Nearchuc,  and 
^e  correspondent  march  of  the  army  tm-ongh  Caramania,  had 
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«ny  object  more  precise  than  that  of  discovering  and  subduing 
what  had  been  unexplored  before.  It  seems  still  more  doubtful 
to  uSy  whether  his  assumption  of  the  Persian  dress,  and  exchange 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  free  Greeks,  for  the  baseness  of  orienul 
homafle,  was  rather  founded  in  deep  policy,  than  in  the  intoxica- 
tion miich  prosperity  naturally  produces,  in  a  mind  fond  of  power 
and  of  flattery.  By  this  conduct,  which  is  applauded  by  Dr 
Gillies,  as  it  was  by  Robertson,  he  lost  the  aflPections  of  his  Ma^ 
cedonian  soldiers,  which  his  own  experience  might  have  taught 
hia»  to  be  more  important,  than  those  of  the  cowardly  multitudes 
whom  they  had  helped  him  to  overcome.  However  generous  th# 
theory  may  appear,  of  regaiding  ail  denominations  of  subjects 
writh  equal  favour,  it  should  surely  be  effected  rather  by  exalting  th# 
weak,  than  by  degrading  the  strong.  And,  inconsistent  with 
liberal  government  as  we  may  think  the  vassala^  of  one  nation 
to  another,  intermingled  in  the  same  territory,  it  has  constantly 
recurred  in  the  revolutions  of  the  East,  and  is  apparently  inevit- 
able, where  great  differences  exist  in  the  civil  and  military  im- 
provements of  the  two. 

The  predilection  of  Alexander  for  Persian  customs  will  not 
appear  the  more  judicious,  if  we  consider  his  actual  conquests 
as  parts  only  of  a  scheme  so  extensive,  that  the  countries 
east  of  the  Euphrates  would,  had  it  been  realized,  have  form- 
ed the  least  important  portion  of  his  empire.  He  bequeath- 
ed, as  a  legacy  to  his  successors,  the  invasion  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominions,  and  the  task  of  bearing  the  Macedonian 
standard  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Italy,  it  seems,  would  next 
have  attracted  him ;  and  it  has  been  matter  of  speculation, 
whether  the  power  then  rising  in  that  country,  ind  destined 
one  time  to  plant  its  foot  upon  the  neck  of  both  his  hereditary 
and  .acquired  kingdoms,  would  have  been  found  already  ripe  for 
the  conflict.  What  Livv,  like  an  indignant  patriot  asserts,  Dr 
Gillies,  like  a  staunch  aamirer  of  Alexander,  denies ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  his  conclusions.  But  we 
think  him  deceived  in  supposing,  that  the  resistance  of  Rome 
would  have  been  less  formidable  than  that  of  Carthage.  It  seems 
one  of  those  modern  refinements  upon  history,  of  which  we  spoke 
above,  to  overrate  the  merits  of  that  republic.  Rich,  without 
politeness  or  letters;  active  in  commercial  enterprize,  without 
skill  or  courage  in  arms ;  she  waged  ignominious  wars  in  Sicily 
with  almost  incessant  defeat,  and  trembled  for  her  own  capital, 
on  the  incursion  of  a  petty  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  the  strongest 
proof  of  her  intrinsic  cowardice  and  weakness  is,  that,  in  spite 
of  her  great  maritime  experience,  she  was  unable  to  contend, 
during  the  Punic  war,  with  the  first  naval  armaments  that  were 
acted  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

That 
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at  part  of  Dr  Gillies's  introdudory  chapters  vhtcl^  relates 
^xander  himfelf,  is  ratlier  awkwardly  interrupted  with  a  de- 
on  of  the  countries  under  his  dominion,  and  long  aigre& 
jpon  their  previous  hiftory.  This  is  a  fruitful  and  almoft 
lefs  field.  Dark  as  the  earlier  ages  of  Aiia  appear,  there 
^t  wanting  fcattered  notices  add  remnants  of  tradition,  e* 
i  to  eftablifh  a  few  truths,  and  to  fweep  away  a  pile  of  er* 
They  bear,  however,  in  ftn£inefs,  but  a  fmall  relation  to 
aln  narrative  :  yet  we  have  ever  regarded  as  pedantry,  the 
:riticifm  which  would  bind  an  hiftorian  to  the  mere  letter  of 
idertaking,  and  condemn  the  delightful  epifodes  of  Gibbon, 
;  and  irrelevant.  In  that  writer,  it  is  impofiible  to  admire 
ently  either  the  prodigalit^r  with  which  he  pours  out  his 
of  knowledge,  or  the  facility  with  which  he  prefenres  their 
ition  and  arrangement.  It  is  impoflible  to  compliment  Dr 
s  with  equal  praife  in  either  of  thefe  refpe£bs  ;  but  we  can 
liat  we  have  read  thefe  preliminary  chasters  with  pleafure^ 
lat  he  appears  to  have  coilcdied,  though  we  fufped  by  no 
;  iexhaufted,  the  materials  which  are  to  be  found  hi  various 
bes  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.  It  would  have  been 
perhaps,  if  he  had  dwelt  more,  and  with  clearer  method, 
the  civil  condition  of  thefe  countries,  at  the  time  of  Alex* 
s  conquefts,  and  lefs  upon  ancient  and  uncertain  events. 
z  hiftory  of  Aflyria  occupies  a  confideraUe  portion  both  of  the 

I  and  third  chapters  \  and  with  refpe£l  to  this  obfcure  aqd 
led  fubjedi:,  Dr  Gillies  conceives  that  he  has  difcovered  a 
£lory  explication.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  attempted 
rce  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  are  well  aware  that  the  receiv- 
lounts  of  that  country,  including  the  exploits  of  thofe  emi- 
)erfonages  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  reft  principally  upon  the 
rity  of  Diodorus,  wI)o  has  exprefsly  borrowed  them  from 
s,  a  writer  notorious  for  want  of  veracity ;  and  that  the 
extent  afligned  by  them  to  the  AiTyrian  empire,  in  times  of 
antiquity,  \s  apparently  irreconcileable  with  the  account  given 
pture  of  the  progrels  of  the  Aflyrian  arms  in  the  eighth 
y  before  the  Chriilian  era  \  till  which  time,  the  cities  of 
K)tamia,  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  feem  to  have  been 
led  by  (mail  independent  fovereigns.    Dr  Gillies,  to  reeon- 

II  di^cuhies,  fuppofes  two  cities  to  have  exifted  of  that 
\  one  at  Moful  upon  the  Tigris,  the  commonly  fuppofed 

Nineveh  j  the  other  at  400  miles  diftance,  in  the  Baby- 
plain  ;  and  in  this  latter,  he  pUcts  the  ieat  of  tiie  empire 
nus,  and  of  the  great  works  which  are  afcribed  to  his  name. 
,  however,  as  we  have  attended  to  the  point,  there  feems 
nc  rcafon  which  countenances  the  luopofition  ot  this  dou- 
ble 
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blc  Nineveh,  and  that  reafon  is  not  diftinftly  (teed  by  Dr  Gillies. 
It  is,  that  Diodorus,  difFering  herein  we  believe  from  every  other 
^imtcr,  places  the  city  built  by  Ninus,  upon  the  Euphrates,  inftead 
of  the  Tigris.  If  this  can  be  got  over,  there  appears  to  us  no  great 
weight  in  Dr  Gillies*s  arguments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Nine- 
Teh  was  a  great  and  populous  city,  lonsr  before  thofc  conquefts  of 
the  Affyrian  kings,  which  eftablifhed  the  firft  great  monarchy  in 
the  call.  It  appears  to  have  been  properly  what  Mr  Bryant  calls 
it,  *  a  walled  province, '  comprifing  a  circumference  of  fifcy-one 
miles,  within  which  were  large  paftures,  and  probably  land  in 
tillage.  And  this  policy,  we  may  remark,  of  walling  ia  To  great 
an  extent,  does  not  fuggeft  ta  us  the  peaceful  capital  of  a  mighty 
empire.  To  the  tad,  indeed,  the  Ailyrians  are  faid  by  Herodo* 
ttis  to  have  pofTcfTed  dominion  for  feveral  centuries,  and  efpecially  ' 
over  Media.  The  authority  of  that  hiilorian  is  defervedly  great, 
and  the  fa&,  perhaps,  contains  no  improbability.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  eleftion  of  Dejoccs, 
fiift  king  of  the  Medes,  after  their  revolt  from  the  Aflyrians, 
feems  rather  applicable  to  a  people  living  in  a  rude  and  almoft  pa- 
triarchal ftatc  of  fociety,  than  to  one  who  had  lately  (haken  ofF 
the  yoke  of  a  powerful  nation  ;  an  enterprizc  which  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  on,  without  fome  degree  of  confederacy  and 
miliury  government.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  oriental  hiftories 
of  Perfia,  which,  though  not  of  much  antiquity,  acquire  fome 
credit  by  their  great  rcfcmblance  to  what  we  read  in  Herodotus, 
appear  to  be  filent  with  refpeft  to  the  occupation  of  Media  by  the 
AiTyrians.  We  suspe£l,  however,  that  many  of  our  readers  mar 
find  themfclvcs  exceedingly  indiiFcirent  about  tliis  profound  quel- 
tion ;  and  as  they  may  be  anxious  to  became  better  acquainted  with 
Dr  Gillies,  wc  (hall  prefcnt  them  with  the  following  extra£l,  ta^ 
keo  with  no  particular  preference  from  the  fecond  ie^ion  of  his 
introduction. 

<  The  fame  raok  which  Bactra  held  in  AriaTia»  Peflinas  appears  to 
have  early  acquired  in  LeiTer  Afia.  Peflinat  ftood  in  the  (inefl  plain 
of  Phrygta,  which  wat  ancientlf  the  mod  important,  as  well  as  largeft 
province  In  that  peninfula.  It  was  walhed  by  the  river  Sangarius,  and 
iQ  the  near  vicinity  of  the  caftle  and  palace  of  Gordium,  revered  for  tCa 
oyfteriotia  knot  involving  the  fate  of  Afia»  and  which  had  remained  for 
upwards  of  a  thoufand  years  united,  when  it  was  finally  cot  by  the 
fword  of  Alexander.  Peffinus  was  thus  fitaate  in  a  diflri^  of  high  ce^ 
kbrity,  and  on  the  gixat  caravan  road  which  we  formerly  traced  through 
the  Cmooth  and  central  divifion  of  the  Afiatic  peninfula.  This  road,  in 
approaching  the  fea-coaft,  fplit  into  three  branches,  leading  into  Mytia* 
Lydia«  and  Carta ;  fmall  but  important  provinces,  which  (hone  in  arts 
and  induftry  many  ages  before  their  winding  fhores  were  pccupted  hy 
Grecian  colonies.  From  Lydia,  then  called  Moeonia,  Pclops  carried 
into  Greece  hit  golden  treafares,  the  fource  of  power  to  bis  family  in 
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the  peoinfnh,  to  which  he  commaoicated  the  name  of  Peloponnefut. 
To  the  LydianB  and  Cariant,  many  inventions  are  afcrihed,  befpeaking 
much  ingenuity  and  early  civilization.  The  coaft  of  Myfia  wa«  em- 
braced by  the  venerable  kinfi[dom  of  Priam»  the  Hellefpontian  Phrygia; 
and  the  more  inland  Phrygians,  who  were  faid  to  have  colonized  that 
maritime  ditlri£t,  pretended,  on  grounds,  fome  of  them  foltd,  and  others 
extremely  frivolous,  to  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  Egyptians  themfclves. 
The  three  nations  of  Phrygians,  Lydian«,  and  Carians,  were  intimately 
connef^ed  with  each  other  by  the  community  of  religioua  rites  as  well 
as  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language.  They  accordingly  exhibited  a 
linking  uniformity  in  manners  and  purfuits,  which,  to  a  reader  con- 
yerfaot  with  Roman  hiftory,  may  be  defcribed  moft  briefly,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  prindpal  features  of  their  cbara^er  are  faithfully  delineat- 
ed in  the  effeminacy,  ingenuity,  and-  pompous  vanity  of  the  Tufcant, 
a  kindred  people,  and  their  reputed  dcicendant». 

<  Thefe  induftrious  and  polifbed,  but  unwaHike  inhabitants  on  the 
coaft  of  the  JEgean,  were  conneded  by  many  links  with  Upper  Afia, 
but  particularly  by  Peflinus,  the  ancient  capiul  of  the  Phrygian  kings, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  firil  and  principal  fanftuary*  in  thole  parts,  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  thence  called  the  Pefiinuntian  Goddefs^  and 
more  frequently  the  Idean  Mother,  Cybcle,  Berecynthia,  Dindymen^ 
names  all  of  them  derived  from  her  long-ei^ablifhed  worfhip  on  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  The  fefUvals  of  Cybele  are  feledled,  in  poeticil  de- 
fcription,  as  among  the  moft  ihowy  and  magnificent  in  paganifm  ;  and 
both  the  commerce  and  the  fuperftition  of  Peffinus  continued  to  flourifh 
in  vigour  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  But  in  his  age  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  divinity,  though  they  ftill  continued  magiftrates  of  the 
city,  had  exceedingly  declined  in  opulence  and  power ;  and,  inftead  of 
being  independent  fovereigns  with  confiderable  revenues,  might  be  de- 
fcribed in  modem  language,  fh  a  w6rk  lefs  grave  than  hiftory,  as  a  fort  of 
prince  bifhops,  vaffals  and  mere  ct^Atures  of  Rome.  To  the  weft  of 
Peifinus,  the  city  Morena  in  Myfiat  and,  to  the  eaft  of  it,  Morimena» 
Zela,  and  Coipana,  in  the  great  central  province  of  Cappadocia,  exhi- 
bited inftitutions  exa^ly  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  all  nearly  refemUing 
thofe  of  the  Phrygian  capital.  In  the  Auguftan  age,  all  thofe  cities 
ftill  continued  to  be  governed  by  facerdotal  families,  to  which  they  had 
been  fubje^  from  immemorial  antiquity :  they  all  ftood  on  the  great 
caravan  road  through  Lefler  Alia ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  terms  marked- 
by  feftivals  and  proceflions,  were  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  great  fairs,  not 
only  frequented  by  neighbouring  nations,  but  alfo  numeroufly  attended 
by  tradt  ra  from  Upper  Afia,  and  even  by  diftant  Nomades.  Confor- 
mably with  thefe  circumftances  in  their  favour,  the  routes  of  commerce 
traced  a  clear  and  diftinA  line  of  civilization  and  wealth,  thus  vi/ibly 
contra  if  ed  with  the  rudenefa  and  jpoverty  of  many  remote  parts  of  the 
p^ninfula  ;  with  the  favagenefs  of  the  Ifaurians  and  Piiidiatis  %  with  the 
h^l^^»d^b.lrous  Bitnynians  and  Papfahigonians ;  in  a  word,  with  all  tho& 
diviHons  of  the  country  which  lay  beyond  the  genial  influence  of  com* 
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necce  introduced  and  upheld  by  fuperflition*  and  fuperfUtioo  enrldiedr 
embcHiOiedt  and  confirmed  by  the  traffic^  which  it  protend  and  ex- 
tended. '     p.  86* 

The  struggle  for  powtr  among  the  generals  of  Alexander^ 
which  last^  from  liis  death  to  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  22  years- 
afterwards,  occupies  the  seven  next  chapters.  During  this  pe- 
riod, events  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  the  most  rapid  succession  ^ 
interesting  alike  from  the  talents  of  the  ambitious  chiefs  concem- 
eiJ  in  them,  and  from  the  novel  combinations  of  poliricsl  affairs, 
which  were  perpetually  taking  place.  The  cruel  Penliccas,  the 
selfish  Ptolemv,  the  brave  and  generous  Eumenes,  the  rapacious 
and  unprincipled  Antigonus,  pass  in  review  like  phantoms  over 
the  stage ;  and,  in  the  conflict  of  their  energetic  ambition,  we 
scarcely  heed  the  sceptre  of  Alexander  sliding  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  his  son  and  brother,  and  the  sanguinary  extinction  of 
his  family.  The  confederacy  of  four  prfnces  against  the  over- 
grown power  of  Antigonus^  produced  a  more  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  empire  j  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a- 
rhong  the  petty  republics  of  Greece,,  this  seems  to  have  been  the* 
first  instance  of  a  coalition  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  by 
disLint  and  powerful  sovereigns.  The  scheme  of  confederacy 
was  planned  with  peculiar  secrecy,  and  conducted  with  steadi- 
ness. Syria  and  the  Lesser  Asia  at  that  time  were  governed  by 
.  Antigonus  y  and  his  son  Demetrius  occupied  most  of  the  cities- 
of  Greece.  The  four  confederates  hung  upon  the  frontiers  oF 
his  monarchy.  Elated  with  prosperity,  the  wily  old  man  wnji 
for  Qnce  taken  by  surprise.  Lysimachus  from  TTirace,  with  th^ 
Macedonian  auxiliaries  of  Cassander,  biirst  into  Phrygia  5  while 
Seleucus  hastened  to- join  him  from  beyond,  the  Eupnrates  j  an<r 
Ptolemy,  though  with  more  cautious  marches,  advanced  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine.  By  the  unfted  armies  of  the  two  former^ 
he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  •,  and  from  tlie  par- 
tition of  his  dominions  were  formed  four  king(!oms,  which  short- 
ly were  reduced  to  the  three  celebrated  ones  of  Maccdon,  Syria» 
and  Egypt.  We  give  Dr  Gillies  credit,,  upon  examination,  for 
sufTicient  fidelity  to  the  materials  from  wlicnce  he  has  e^tracteif 
his  narrative ;  a  notice  which  may  seam  the  more  necessary,  as„ 
in  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  he  had  in- 
dulged a  most  leprebcnsible  license  of  loose  paraphrase,  or  rather 
of  interpolation. 

Coincident  with  these  events  in  point  of  time,  though  bear- 
ing no  manner  of  relation  to  them,  are  the  wars  of  Agatho- 
cles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily :  a 
country  which,  though  at  that  time  in  its  decline,  possesses  so 
njany  claims  to  our  curiosity,  that  it  might  have  been  worth. 
wJiile  for  I)r  Gillies  ta  have  collected  more  of  the  scatttr^i  m.  * 
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terials  which  remain,  with  respect  to  the  splendour  of  its  better 
days.  From  Sicily  he  speedily  returns  to  Asia,  and  brings  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the  great  empire  of 
Seleucus,  by  the  rise  of  independent  sovereignties  in  Bactria, 
Parthia,  and  Asia  Minor  j  the  desolating  irruption  of  the  GauU 
into  the  fairest  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  security^ 
renown,  and  lettered  opulence  of  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.  But  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  author  descants 
upon  the  early  history  of  Rome  5  a  subject,  especially  in  his  mat- 
ter-of-fact mode  of  treating  it,  too  trite  to  justify  so  superfluous 
an  episode.  As  we  come  lower  down  in  the  history,  Rome  begins 
more  to  appear  upon  the  stage  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume  is  employed  upon  transactions,  which  are  familiar  to  those 
conversant  in  the  history  of  that  republic.  It  is  painful  to  follow 
the  uninterrupted  successes  of  unjust  aggression;  and  these  are  not 
the  times,  in  which  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  the  world  was 
formerly  absorbed  into  one  empire,  can  be  read  either  with  less  in- 
terest or  greater  satisfaction  than  heretofore.  In  some  instances, 
traces  of  resemblance  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  Who,  indeed,  that  remembers  the 
proclamations  and  conduct  of  the  French  in  Italy  about  the  year 
1797,  but  must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  liberty  of  Greece  issued  by  Flamininus  after  the 
battle  of  Cynocephal?e.  The  same  insincere  professions  of  re- 
gard to  their  national  freedom,  were  met  with  the  same  exulta- 
tion at  their  release  from  a  former  yoke,  and  the  same  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  the  delusive  image  of  permanent  independ- 
ence. The  parallel  may  seem  more  perfect,  if  we  add  to  it  their 
speedy  spoliation  by  the  hands  of  their  generous  benefactors  of 
those  works  of  art,  which  were  not  only  the  public  pride,  but, 
in  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  chief  means  of  enriching  the 
community. 

A  more  pleasing  scene  is  displayed  in  the  rise  of  the  Achaean 
league,  the  second,  but  very  inferior  spring,  of  republican  free- 
dom in  Greece.  It  was  most  widely  planned  for  a  country  much 
decayed  in  power,  and  unable  to  assume  that  haughty  tone  of 
independence,  which  Pericles  or  Agesilaus  would  ratner  have 
perished  than  have  relaxed.  It  was  the  humbler  object  of  Aratus 
to  render  the  kings  of  Macedon  allies  and  protectors,  though  not 
masters  of  Greece ;  and,  by  deferring  much  to  their  influence, 
to  preserve  what  was  most  essential,  the  free  regulation  of  their 
internal  concerns,  and  a  security  from  foreign  garrisons  in  their 
cities.  This  object  would  have  been  more  completely  attained, 
if  the  other  cities  of  Greece  had  been  less  jealous  of  tne  league : 

and 
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and  its  failare  was  periiaps  chiefljr  owing  to  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta,  whose  merits  have  been  a  |ood  deal  exaggerated  hy  rlu- 
tarch.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr  Gillies  from  Poly- 
bius,  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  fought  about  a  century  after  tne 
death  of  Alexander,  between  that  prince  and  the  united  forces 
of  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  confederacy. 

'  Before  coming  to  Sellafiay  Antigoous  had  to  pafs  a  valley,  the  eo- 
trance.co  which  was  overhung  by  two  hills,  Eva  and  Olympus,  fonn- 
ing  refpe6tivdy  its  eaftern  and  weftern  defences^  Between  tbefe  hills, 
the  river  Oenus  flowed  to.  join  the  Eurotas,  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
Oenus,  and  afterwalds  of  the  united  ftreain,  the  road  led  ahnoft  in  a 
dired  line  to  the  Lacedemonian  capital.  When  Antigonus  approached 
the  valley*  of  Sellaiia,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  feized  both  hills^ 
and  aUb  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  before  them*  Cleomenes^  with 
the  Spartans,  had  cholen  Olympus  for, his  pod, ;  his  brother  Eucleidas, 
with  the  armed  peafants,  occupied  Eva:  the  intermediate  valley,  on 
both  fides  the  road,  was  defended  by  the  cavalry  and  mercenaries.  In- 
fiead  of  rifhly  engaging  an  enemy  fo-  ftrongly  polled,  Antigonus  en- 
camped at  a  moderate  diftance,  having  the  river  Gorgylus  in  front,  audi, 
watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  afcertain  the  difUndive  qualities  of 
the  enemy's  force,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  its  fe- 
veral  divifions  were  polled.  He  frequently  alarmed  them  by  /hows  of 
attack,  but  found  them  on  all  fides  fecure.  At  length,  both  kings, 
impatient  of  delay,  and  alike  emulous  of  glory,  embraced  the  refoTu* 
tion  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement. 

*  AntigoBus  had  lent  his  Illyriaas  acrofs  the  river  Gorgylui  in  the 
night.  They  were  to  begin  the  aflault  of  Mount  Eva,  accompanied  hy 
3000  Macedonian  targeteers,  troops  lefs  heavily  armed  than  the  phalanx^ 
and  equipped  in  all  points  hke  the  Argyrafpidei,  who  make  fo  confpi- 
cuous  a  figure  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  only  that  their  targets  were 
plated,  not  with  filver,  but  with  brafs.  The  Acamanians  and  Cretan;) 
compofed  the  fecond  hne.  Two  thoufand  Achsans,  all  chofen  men,- 
followed  as  a  body  of  referve.  Antigonus's  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Alexander  the  fon  of  Admetus,  was  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  Oenus. 
It  was  not  to  advance  againft  the  enemy's  borfe,  until  a  purple  fignal 
bad  been  raifed  on  the  fide  of  Olympus  by  the  king,  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  purpofcd  to  combat  Cleootenes  and  his 
Spartans.  A  white  enfign  of  line^  firfl  floated  in  the  air.  The  lUyri- 
ans,  for  this  was  their  fummuns  to  adion,  boldly  marched  up  Mount 
Eva,  and  were  followed  by  the  divifions  appointed  to  fuftain  them. 
Upon  this  moveibent,  the  Achseans,  forming  the  rear,  were  unexpe6t- 
edly  aflailed  by  a  body  of  light  infantry,  who  fprung  from  ^midd  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy's  horfe.  The  confufion  occafioned  by  an  onfet, 
equally  fudden  and  daring,  threatened  to  give  an  eafy  vi^ory  to  Eu^ 
cleidas  and  his  Lacedemonians,  who,  from  the  heights  of  Eva,  might 
defcend  with  great  advantage  againft  the  difordei^  troops  that  had 
•ome  to  diflodge  them«     The  danger  was  perceived  by  Phjlopaeroea; 
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He  communicated  hit  apprehenfibns  to  Alexander,  u-lio  commsnded  die 
Macedonian  cavalry*.  But,  as  the  purple  enfign  was  not  yet  koiftcdy 
Alexander  difregarded  the  advice  of  an  inexperienced  jouth* 

*  The  charafter  of  that  youths  however,  was  better  known  to  \m 
fellow- citizens  of  Megalopolis.  They  obeyed  aa  authority  deri^wtf  from 
patriotifm  and  merit,  and  feconded  his  ardour  te  fcize  the  moment  of 
affault.  The  (houts  and  (Iiock  of  the  engaging'  borfemen  tecaled  the 
light  troops  who  haraOM  the  Macedonians  m  thetr  afcent  to  Eva ;  bj 
which  means,  the  latter,  havmg  recovered  their  order  of  battle,  rovted 
and  (lew  Eucleidas.  Philopaemen's  exertions  in  the  a^bion  feemed  wor« 
thy  of  his  generalship,  in  an  age  when  example  in  bttttle  was  held  «C> 
fmtial  to  the  enforcement  of  precept.  After  hm  horfe  feB  unicr  laxttf 
he  (Hll  fbtight  on  foot,  thougb  pierced  with  a  fpear  through  both: 
thighs,  and  was  not  borne  from  the  field  till  the  ^n^ory  wi»  decided. 
Shortly  after  that  event,  Antigonus  aflced  Aksander,  vrbo  commanded 
his  cavalry,  «*  Why  he  had  charged  before  orders  ? "  Alexaoder  (kid, 
**  The  fault  was  not  his  >  for  a  young  man  of  MegalopcAs  had,  in  de- 
fiance of  authority,  rufhed  forwards  with  his  countrymen,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  engagement.  '*  Antigonus  replied,  "  You  a6bed  the  paitT 
of  a  young  man  ;  that  youth  of  Megalopolit  (bowed  himfelf  «  grett 
general.  '* 

*  Cleomenes,  meanwhile,  perceiving  the  total  rout  of  his  rigbt  wtAff 
under  Eucleidas,  and  feeing  that  his  cavalry  alfo  wts  on  the  point  oJF 
giving  way,  became  fearful  of  being  furroonded.  For  retrieving  the 
honour  of  the  day,  he  determined  to  quit  his  entrenchments ;  ai^,  4it 
the  head  of  his  Spartan  fpearmen,  to  attack  Antigonus  and  the  phalanx. 
The  king  of  Macedon  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity  of  bringing  tbe 
contcft  to  this  ifTue^  The  trumpets  on  both  fides  recalled  their  light 
fkirmifhert,  who  ohftru^d  the  fpace  between  the  boftile  lines.  In  the 
firft  (hock,  the  weight  of  the  Maeedonians  was  overcome  by  the  impe- 
tuous valour  of  the  Spartans  ;  but  Antigonus,  who  had  drawn  up  bir 
men  in  what  was  called  the  double  phalanx,-  had  do  fooner  fit^ngtbened 
his  forcmoft  line,  by  the  cooperation  of  his  rcferve,  than  his  thnrkened 
ranks  brifth'ng  with  protended  fpears,  bore  down  aH  refifhroce.  The 
Spartans  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  purfued  w>th  that  mercilcfe  deflruc- 
tion  which  getierallf  followed  fuch  clofe  and  fierce  engagements.-^^ 
Cleomencs  cfcaped  with  a  few  horfemen  to  Sparta. ' 

In  estimating  the  merit  of  D»  GtHies's  worfc^  althou^  ^e 
should  be.  inclined  to  place  it  a  good  deal  above  Rollin,  or  the 
Universal  History,  we  cannot  express  ourselves  satisfied  with  its 
execution.  Without  waiting  to  extract  the  spirit  of  history, 
without  developing  national  character,  or  politicat  institutions, 
he  goes  on,  in  general,  straight  forward,  through  a  mere  narra-* 
tion  of  facts  ;  and  even  in  this  narration,  we  desiderate  that  saga- 
cious ami  sceptical  criticism,  by  which,  in  a  period  remarka&y 
destitute  of  regular*  ancient  history,  the  steps  oi  the  modem  com* 
piler  ought  to  he  guided.    We  shall  produce  twt>  instancee  of  the 
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iatter  fault.    He  gives  the  follawiiig  account  of  tne  <!(eath  of 

Antiochus  the  Great. , 

*  In  the  elrrated  rcgftofi  of  Elymatt,  the  fotuhem  appiwdage  to  Motlni 
S^ayrofi)  there  waft  a  ftaple,  or  depofitorv  of  this  kind,  at  the  meetio^  oi 
the  caravan  toadt  coon^ing  Medii  with  Perfia  and  Sufiama.  Thia 
^eaplcf  which  had  been  adoni^ed  by  the  great  Alexander,  A^tiochol 
detenmned  to  plunder.  Hit  affauh  was  made  in  the  dight :  the  guards 
of  the  facred  encloTurb  defended  their  idols  and  treafure* ;  they  we*c 
aflifted  by  hardy  mountainecri^  ever  teady  and  armed,  in  its  neighbour^ 
hood  ;  a  blind  tumultuary  engagement  ebfued,  in  which  the  king  fdU 
-fighting  at  once  againft  the  religion,  the  commercei  and  the  arts  of  hii 
country.*     Vol.  II.  p.  345. 

At  some  distance*  we  find  tne  death  of  Aritiochtis  Epiphane^ 
related  in  the  following  manner; 

*  During  the  war  in  Puleftine,  fo  difaftrous  to  the  Syrians,  Antiochu^ 
had  profecuted  an  expedition^  not  lefs  difaftrout,  into  Upper  Ada.  Iri 
the  march  thither,  his  procecdinjja  are  tery  iropcrfrClly  explained  5  bul 
m  the  retprn*  part  of  the  army  being  left  to  collcdl  tribute,  Antiochti«|^ 
with  a  powerful  efcort,  advanced  to  plunder  a  temple  and  rich  (laple  of 
trade  in  £lymai9»  the  fouthem  tippfcndage  to  Mount  Zayro*,  and  the 
roairi  caravan  communication  between  Su(iana  and  Media.  In  this  im« 
pious  attempt  to  rifie  treafurei  under  the  proteSiion  of  Venus  or  Diana) 
whofe  altars  had  been  honoured  and  enriched  by  the  grrat  Alexander, 
he  was  dbfeated,  with  peculiar  drcumftances  of  difgrace,  by  the  inha- 
UNnts  of  ihe  funrounding  diftriA,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffiry  of  making 
ii  fpee^fjr  retreat  to  ficbatana,  the  capital  of  Media*  There  he  firft 
learned  the  repeated  difcomfituret  and  routs  of  hl^  armies  \ — tiding j 
which  fcxafperated  to  futy  the  wounds  which  his  pride  had  received,  iit 
Ihc  late  repuffe  from  Elymais.  In  the  fire  of  his  rage;  he  fwore  that 
he  would  render  Palcftinc  the  fepul<fhre  of  the  jews  ;  and,  precipitatin^r 
his  march  wcftward  for  that  purpofe,  was  overthrown  in  his  chariot; 
and  died  of  his  wounds,  at  the  obfcure -village  Tabsr,  iitaate  fomewhere 
bn  the  monntainous  confines  of  Aifyria.  *  p.  472: 

Let  lis  now  see  how  he  disjJoses  of  another  Aniiochui,  dutmtneli 
Sidetes. 

*  The  obfciire  goddefs  Irania,  ihould  fecfH  to  have  h-sld  her  feat 
among  the  defiles  of  Mount  2ayros.  AntioCliut,  on  pretence  that  he 
bame  to  betroth  herj  entered  the  temple,  (lightly  accompanied^  to  rcceiva 
hrr  accumulaied  opulence  by  wa^  of  dower.  But  tbe  priells  of  IranM 
having  (hut  ihe  outward  gates  of  the  faored  enclofure,  opened  the  con- 
bealed  doors  00  the  roof  of  the  Xtm^i  and  Overw^helmed  the  king  aud- 
his  attendJUMa,  *^  with  thunderfaoha  from  on  high  ;  tUea  cadicg  their 
nuitilat«d  fcmaioa  without  the  walls,  thus  awfuUjr  announced  to  xM 
Syrians,  who  Waited  bis  ret vrni  thedifaderof  their  Idog^  xnd  the  Xer- 
HGc  mj^cfiy  of  the  goddefs.  *  p.  551. 

That  three  kings  of  Syria,  erf  the  dame  name,  should  pcrlsli  ;iti 
aipular  attempts  to  plunder  the  same  temple,  or  at  least  one  in 
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nearly  the  same  place,  is,  one  wotxld  think,  too  strange  a  coinci- 
dence to  pass  without  suspicion.  Dr  Gillies  has,  however,  it 
seems,  no  leisure  to  marvel,  and  never  hints  ^t  the  possibility, 
that,  in  the  confused  and  irregular  notices  which  are  come  down 
to  us  of  this  part  of  history,  the  names  of  these  princes  may  have 
been  mistaken.  We  are  much  disposed  to  consider  the  seccmd 
story,  the  deatS  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  the?  foundation  of 
one  or  both  of  the  other  two ;  since  that  is  unquestionably  true, 
being  attested  by  Polybius,  a  contemporary,  as  well  as  by  Jose- 

f>hus  and  Appian.  We  have  little  doubt  tnat  the  third  is  wholly 
alse,  as  it  stands  solely  upon  the  authority,  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees,  a  work  of  small  credit ;  while  several  historians  give 
quite  a  different  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes.  The 
only  difficulty  is  as  to  the  circumstances  related  of  Antiochus 
the  Great :  since  we  find  this  account  of  his  death  confirmed, 
independently  of  Justin,  whom  singly  we  should  ndtmuch  value, 
by  Strabo  and  Diodorus ;  although  the  circumstances  related  by 
the  latter  bear  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  what  Polybius  tells 
us  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

An  inattention  almost  precisely  similar,  seems  to  us  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  two  following  passages.  A  war  is  waged  by 
Seleucus  Callinicus  against  the  Parthians,  in  which,  Dr  Gillies 
tells  us, 

*  The  royal  invader  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after  being  de* 
featcd  in  a  great  battle,  decifive  of  the  independence  and  future  domi- 
nion of  the  Parthians.  HIa  hfe  w<i8  fpared  by  Tiridates,  who  had 
aflFnmrd  the  place  and  name  of  his  elder  brother  Arfaces,  the  author  of 
the  Parthian  revolt.  Sdcucus  was  retained  ten  years  in  the  roughest 
province,  and  amonjr  the  fierccft  people  of  Upper  Afia ;  but,  during  all 
that  time,  treated  by  "his  cofiqueror  with  the  rcfped  due  to  hit  rank 
and  misfortunes.*  Vul,  11.  p.  9. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards,  we  are  told  of  another  Syrian 
monarch,  a  certain  Demetrius  Nicator  -,  *  that  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Parthians,  and  retained  by  them  ten  years  in  a  loose 
and  honourable  captivity. '  p.  54^. 

The  coincidence  here,  likewise,  is  suspicious,  though  less  for 
the  fact  itself,  than  for  the  precise  agreement  in  the  number  of 
years  ;  which,  we  apprehend,  Dr  Gillies  has  transposed  from  the 
second  story  to  the  first,  through  mere  inattention.  Athenaeus, 
the  authority  whom  he  quotes  for  the  captivity  of  Seleucus,  says 
only,  that  he  remained  ir#Av»  x<^*S  a  great  length  of  time,  in  Par- 
thia.  But  as  Athenaeus,  who  is  no  historian,  mentions  the  sub- 
ject only  incidentally,  while  Justin  gives  an  incompatible  account, 
we  arp  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  writer  has,  through  ne- 
gligence>  put  one  name  in  place  of  another. 
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In  the  following  note,  an  eminent  writer  is  unjustly  censured. 

*  Warburton's  j^reat  merit,  in  the  expbnation  of  the  ori^na  and  na- 
ture of  hteroglyphicSy  is  generally  and  juftly  admired  ;  yet  he  has  not 
exhaufted  the  fubjc^  and  I  cannot  reconcile  all  of  his  concludons  with 
the  only  exifling  authorities  concerning  it ;  viz.  Herodotus,  1.  3.  c.  36* 
— DiodoniSy  1.  3.  c.  4. — Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pytha^or. — Clemens  Alex* 
and.  5* — Strom,  p.  555. ;  and  a  fragment  of  Manetho  in  Eufebius'a 
Chronicle,  p.  6.  In  this  fragment  Warburton,  in  (lead  of  ii5«yA«^<»6i< 
y^ofiftmmf  fubllitutes  ii^py^tiipuutf  y^mfAfMcuv,  His  reafon  fur  this  cor« 
rei^on  is,  that  it^tyXv^ut^f  being  always  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote 
characters  of  things,  in  oppofition  to  alphabetic  letters,  or  charadcri 
of  words,  ought  not  to  be  joined  with  y^etfAttunf,  which  denotes  cha- 
faders  of  words  only.  Becaufe  U^^yXvtptxcc  always  denotes  chanidera 
of  things,  Warburton  concluded  that  y^atfiftctlx  always  denoted  charac- 
ters of  words.  The  condufion  is  illogical,  and  contradlAory  to  one  of 
the  pafiages  on  which  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  refts.  irn^t 
)f  l^ry  AtitPftoisn  y^ttufuRitf  ^a^v  ^et^  Atyv^ictf  it^tyXv^ticfiff  KccXufzt9*ff. 
Diodonis,  L  5.  c.  4.  Conf.  Divine  Legation,  b.  4.  f*  4* '  Vol.  L 
p.  48. 

Warburton  is  here  misrepresented.  Manetho,  in  the  fragment 
quoted,  speaks  of  pillars  inscribed  by  Thoth  the  first  Hermes» 
with  hieroglyphic  characters  in  the  sacred  dialect;  and  translated 
after  the  flood  out  of  the  sacred  dialect  into  Greek  with  hiero- 
glyphic  characters,  and  deposited  in  the  adyta  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  Now  as  hieroglyphics,  as  Warburton  seems  to  have 
proved,  stood  for  things  and  not  for  words,  it  is  obviously  ab* 
•urd  to  say,  that  an  inscription  in  those  characters  was  either  ia 
Greek  or  in  any  other  language.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  ho' 
changes  the  text  from  k^oyXtf^txti  to  it^»y^M$H  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  if  the  text  cannot  be  supported,  the  alteration  fii 
not  violent.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  tliink,  that  the  origivc 
nal  word  is  right ;  and  we  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  reader, 
if  we  allow  this  to  lead  us  into  a  short  digression,  which  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  upon  a  very  interesring  subject. 

The  origin  of  alphabetical  writing  has  never  been  traced  ;  but 
that  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  convincingly  proved  by  the  Comte 
dc  Caylus  to  be  formed  of  hieroglyphical  marks,  adopted  with  no. 
great  variation.  We  find  no  appearance,  says  Warburton,  of  al- 
phabetic characters  on  their  public  monuments. 

This,  however  true  at  the  time  he  wrote,  cannot  now  be  assert* . 
ed,  since  the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone,  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
engraved  withthree  distinct  sets  of  characters, — Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  a  third  resembling  what  are  called  hieroglyphics.  The  only 
doubt  tliat  can  be  entertained  is,  whether  these  are  strictly  hiero* 
flyphics  ;  that  is,  representations  of  things  ;  .or,  rather,  an  alpha- 
betical character,  peculiar  to  the  jpriestliood,  and  called  hiero- 
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giammatics.  1.  The  existence  of  this  sacied  ^lphal>^  is  attested 
irj  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  several  other  writers.  %  It  went 
occasionally  under  the  name  of  hieroglyphic^  as  appears  not  only 
by  the  passage  quoted  al^ve  ^om  Mane^,  if  we  do  not  alter 
^e  text,  hut  from  one  ii\  Porphyry,  which  may  he  found  in 
Warburton,  3.  It  wa^,  hpwerer,  considered  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  genuine  liieroglyphic,  which  was  ^waya  understood  to 
denote  thmg$,  either  by  mere  picture  writing,  or,  more  common- 
ly, by  very  refined  allegory.  4.  Works  of  a  popular  and  civil 
nature  were  written  in  this  character,  as  we  learn  from^  Clement 
pf  Alexandria  \  vfhereas  tl^e  genuine  hieroglyphic  was  exceeding- 
iy  secret  and  mysterious,  ancl  the  knowledge  of  it  confined  to  the 
priesthood*  5.  The  inscription  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  is  said, 
in  ^he  terms  of  th^  decree  contained  in  it,  to  be  written  in  sacred, 
national  and  Greek  characters.  Jm  %  Z^^>  •m  p/^^t^^  luu  h)^ 
^tuc^  y^xfif^in.  6.  It  could  not  be  a  mysterious  character,  suck 
as  the  genuine  nieroglyphic  seems  to  have  been,  because  it  was 
^xposed  to  public  view  with*  a  double  translation,  7.  It  occvpies 
^  cousiderable  space  upon  the  stone,  although  an  indefinite  part 
of  i|  h  broken  off;  although  tke  real  hieroglyphic,  as  is  natural 
tk)  emblematic  writing,  appears  to  kxffi  been  exceedingly  coov 
pendbus.  8.  The  characters  do  not  appear  ^o  be  very  numerous^ 
as  theysrectir  in  various  combinations  of  three,  four,  or  more,  aa 
Alight  be  expected  from  the  letters  of  an  alphabet.'  But  this  ar* 
^ument  we  do  np^  strongly  press,  because  our  examination  haa 
|u>t  been  very  long.  It  appears  to  hold  out  a  decisive  test ;  anj 
^e  offer  it,  as  such,  to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

Upon  these  grounds,  we  thmk,  ^h^t  the  characters  upon  the  Ro» 
aetta  i^one,  which  fi^re  commonW  denominated  hieroglyphics,  are,' 
Ml  fact)  thc^  original  alphabetic  ci\aracters  of  the  Egyptians ;  fron^ 
which' the  others  have  proliably  been  derived,  by  a  gi^ual  corrupt 
^on  through  haste  in  writing.  They  are,  however,  in  pne  sense,  hie- 
|t>gl^hics',  being  tolerably  accurate  delineations  of  men,  animals 
and  instruments.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures,  the  value 
of  the  {Rosetta  stqne  is  incomparably  greater  than  has  been  ima- 
|[ined,  We  have  no  need  of  hie'rogfy^cs  i  Rom^iii  and  Egyf*- 
{ian  nionuments  are  fu^  of  ^em«  Biat  a  primitive  alphabet,  pro^ 
bably  the  earliest  eyejr  formed  in  tKe  wofld,  %nd  illustrating  an 
»nportant  lin^  in  tbe  history  of  writing,  the  adaptation  of  sign^ 
io  words,  is  certainly  4  dis^oyery  very  iiitereaiting  t6  any  philoso- 
phical mind,  Through  vvhat;  steps  the  analysis  of  articulate^ 
^uind  in^o  its  constituent  p^rts  was  completed*  i^  we  can  say  that 
it  ever  h^s  been  completed,  so  as  to  establish  distinct  marks  foi^ 
^ach  of  them ;  and  whether  these  marks  were  taken  at  random, 
<>r  from  some  supposed  analogy  between  the  simple  sounds  they 
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were  brou^  to  represent,  and  their  primary  hicroglyphical 
xneanlng,  are  questions  which  still  stand  in  need  of  solution. 
We  offer  these  remarks  with  equal  diffidence  as  to  their  truth 
and  their  originality.  If  to  any  of  our  learned  readers  they  should 
not  appear  new,  we  entreat  their  candour  for  troubling  them  with 
opinions,  which,  so  far^  as  our  limited  information  extends,  have 
oot  hitherto  been  made  public. 

Jn  recompense  Co  Dr  Gillies,  we  will  quote  a  passage  in  which 
be  has  cleared  up  a  difficulty  which  perplexed  two  eminent 
writers^ 

<  The  Taftneis  of  tbe  palace,  or  rather  the  palaces  of  Alexandria, 
need  not  furprife  ua,  if  we  admit  that  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  was 
larger  thao  all  the  reft  of  that  capital.  .  Hume,  in  his  EITay  oo  the  po- 
pulaufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  p»  473,  is  juftly  incredulous  with  regard  to 
this  point }  and  Gibbon  endeavours  to  remove  the  difScutry  by  faying, 
that  the  emperors  had  con^fcated  the  houfes  and  gardens  of  opulent  (e- 
tiators,— therefore,  included  under  the  name  of  the  imperial  paljce.  (Dr- 
<hne  and  FtdU  c.  6.  p.  161.)  But  upon  turning  to  the  pafiage  in  He- 
rodian,  1.  4.  c  1.  on  whidfa  this  incredible  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  imperial  palace  wholly  refta,  the  words  convey  to  one  a  difierent 
fneining  from  that  in  which  they  .are  taken  by  ail  Latin  tranflatort,  not 
eieepting  the  learned  Polittao.  The  hiftorisn  relates,  that  the  foos  of 
Severus,  upon  tkeir  father's  death  at  Yorkt  hafteoed  by  the  fiiorteft 
road  to  Rome,  never  eating  at  the  £ame  table,  nor  deeping  in  tbe  fame 
boofe.  The  rapidity  of  their  journey  wm  urged  by  their  defire  9f 
taking  up  (eparatc  quarters  in  the  amplitude  of  the  royal  palace,  greater 
than  any  city,  wmr^  wO^m^  f^^n*  Herodian  inftituces,  not  a  compari- 
foo  between  the  magnitude  of  Rome  and  that  of  its  imperial  palace ; 
ht  only  intimates,  generally  and  indefinitely,  the  magnitude  of  the  pa- 
Ifce,  in  diftioA  wings  of  which,  Caracalla  and  G<ta  thought  they  woufd 
be  fafer  from  each  other's  machinations  than  in  the  Cities  of  Gaul  and 
Italy  through  which  they  had  to  pafa.  * 

We  thoroughly  concur  iiii  this  opinion  5  indeed,  it  might  be 
etated  with  more  absolute  confidence  than  it  is  by  Dr  Gillies. 
It  excites  a  suspicion  that  both  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Gibbon  must 
kave  looked  at  th  wrong  column  in  the  page  of  their  Herodian. 
Tha{  historian  seems  to  have  spoken  rhetorically,  and  called  the 
royal  palace  at  Rome  greater  than  any  city,  merely  as  a  hyperbo- 
jical  expression  to*  denote  its  prodigiours  extents 

Our  opinion  of  Dr  Gillies's  work  may  be  justly  collected  from 
vhat  we  have  said  already.  It  does  not  appear  to  present  such  a 
luminous  and  masterly  view  of  the  very  interesting  period  which 
it  embraces,  as  would  have  been  given  by  Mr  Gibbon  or  Dr  Ro- 
bertson 5  but  it  exhibits  proofs  of  learned  research,  and  may,  upon 
the  whole,  we  think,  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  de* 
^r^'es  no  praise  on  the  score  of  style,  which  is  commonly  diffuse 
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and  overcharged  \  and  often  vulgar  and  slovenly.  We  cannot  diflk 
miss  this  subject,  without  remarking,  that  there  are  some  interesting 
questions  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  monarchies  after  Alexander, 
wJiich  are  scarce  at  all  touched  by  Dr  Gillies,  puch  are  the  etate 
of  their  armies,  and  the  sort  of  troops  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed,— their  laws  and  government, — the  tone  of  Ac  nationa} 
character  and  manners, — the  state  of  the  natives  under  their  sub- 
jection,—and  the  symptoms  of  internal  strength  or  weakness  in 
their  situation.  Wc  cannot  justly  be  expected  to  make  up  this 
deficiency ;  but  perhaps  the  reader  will  excuse  us  for  putting  to- 
gether a  few  facts  upon  some  of  thesje  points,  which  will  not  be 
Ipund  collectively  in  the  work  under  our  review. 

I.  The  small  Macedonian  army  of  Alexander,  receiyed  fre- 
quent recruits  from  the  same  country  during  the  course  pf  his 
conquests  ;  which,  however,  unless  more  numerous  than  ancient 
writers  report  them,  could  have  little  more  than  repaired  the 
losses  of  war  and  fatigue  during  eleven  years,  and  filled  the  place 
of  those  veterans  whom  from  time  to  time  he  dismissed  to  their 
native  country.  The  collective  armies,  however,  of  his  generals, 
while  they  were  .disputing  the  spoil,  almost  immediately  after  his 
death,  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  Antigonus  brought 
80,000  men  into  the  battle  of*^  Ipsus.  The  opposite  army  was 
little  inferior ;  and  the  trocqis  of  Ptolemy  were  not  engaged  in 
this  action.  This  too,  was  after  twenty  years  of  constant  war- 
fare, and  many  well  contested  and  sanguinary  battles.  Macedon 
was  indeed  the  mint  of  soldiers ;  but  Macedon  was  a  country 
of  no  vast  extent,  and,  after  it  became  divided  firom  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  could  not,  it  should  seem,  have  furnished  troops  to  fo- 
reign and  often  hostile  sovereigns.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
may  be  found  by  comparing  scattered  passages  of  antiquitv.  Tf^e 
great  strength  of  all  these  armies  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx  5 
one  of  those  grand  military  innovations  which  have  rewarded  the 
genius  of  thejr  inventors  with  supreme  power  and  renown.  For 
two  centuries  the  phalanx  was  supposed  to  be  irresistible.  When 
complete,  it  consisted  of  1024  files,  16  deep.  Their  charge  in 
close  order^  presenting  their  Macedonian  spears,  which  were  of 
such  a  length  that  those  of  the  fifth  rank  projected  beyond  the 
front,  was  not  to  be  withstood  by  the  shorter  weapons  and  less 
compapt  arrangement  of  the  Greeks,  much  less  by  the  rude  and 
irregular  m^iltitudes  of  the  Asiatics.  This  phalanx,  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander,  was  filled  up  with  Persians.  We  are  told  by  Ar- 
r:in,ih'.it  he  formed  the  three  first  ranks  of  Macedonians,  the  twelve 
next  of  Persians,  and  placed  another  Macedonian  in  the  last.  By 
this  judicious  intermixture,  the  want  of  skill,and  perhaps  of  bravery, 
jn  ^he  Persians,  was  compensated.   They  acquired,  with  the  arnl8 
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and  discipline,  the  spirit  and  self-estimation  of  their  conquerors ; 
and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect,  that  they  were  gradually 
confounded  under  the  same  name.  Long  at  least  after  this  age, 
and  when  few  native  Macedonians  can  be  well  supposed  to  have 
served  in  the  troops  of  Egypt,  in  the  sedition  which  followed 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  the  soldiery  is  addressed  by 
Agathocles  with  that  honourable  appellation.  Next  in  dignity  to 
the  Macedonians,  or  those  at  least  who  bore  their  name  in.  the 
phalanx,  were  the  mercenary  troops  who  were  raised,  in  great 
numbers,  for  the  service  of  the  two  eastern  kirgs,  from  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  seem  not  to  have  a- 
dopted  the  Macedonian  tactics,  but  were  ranged  commonly  on 
each  side  of  the  phalanx,  and  formed  a  very  respectable  part  of 
the  army.  The  great  victor^r  obtained  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at 
Raphia,  is  ascribed,  by  Polybius,  to  the  freshness  of  his  Grecian 
mercenaries,  which  had  lately  been  levied  for  his  service  j  where- 
as, those  of  Antiochus  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  long 
campaigns  in  the  Upper  Asia.  A  passage  in  Plautus  throws 
light  upon  the  recruiting  or  crimpuig  system  of  that  time.  In 
the  comedy  of  the  Miles  Gloriosusy  Pyrgopolinices  tells  us  that  he 
was  employed  upon  such  a  commission, — 
<  Naoi  rex  Sdeucus  oil  opereoravit  maximo, 
Ut  fibi  latrones  (i.  e.  mercenarios^  cogerem  et  confcribcrem. ' 

jia  I.  Sc.  I. 
In  the  phys,  indeed,  of  that  writer,  and  of  Terence,  the  mir- 
rors of  tne  later  Greek  comedv,  we  find  the  stage  character  of  the 
partisan,  who  has  served  in  the  wars  of  Asia,  as  much  establish- 
ed as  those  of  the  slave  and  the  parasite.  It  occurs  three  or  four 
times  in  Plautus,  and  once  in  tlie  well  known  Thraso  of  Terence : 
and  although  the  sameness  which  pervades  ^hem,  may  lead  us  to 
think  that  these  authors  rather  copied  each  other  than  real  life, 
there  must  have  been  a  prototype  in  the  received  notion  of  the 
character,  which  the  public  were  able  to  recognize.  In  every  in^ 
stance,  they  are  represented  as  having  acquired  inordinate  riches, 
and  as. spending  it  a  good  deal  in  the  same  manner  as  an  English 
sailor  is  supposed  to  ^et  rid  of  his  prize  money.  But  the  paral- 
lel will  hold  no  further.  The  most  ridiculous  vanity,  stupidity 
and  cowardice,  are  the  constant  attributes  of  the  soldier  in  those 
comedies.  A  nation,  one  would  think,  must  be  sunk  very  low,  in 
which  the  military  character  was  never  exhibited  but  as  odiouf 
and  contemptible.  But,  to  judge  from  histoiry,  the  picture  must 
be  somewhat  overcharged.  The  Greeks  of  tnat  age,  though  un- 
able to  cope  with  Rome  or  Macedon,  displayed  occasionally  both 
skill  and  prowess.  Perhaps  it  was  unpopular  thus  to  waste  the 
)}lood  of  Greece  in  wars  in  which  it  had  no  concern ;  and  public 

indignation 
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indignation  refused  to  the  mercenaries  of  the  Seleuc^idae  that  ad- 
miration; and  sympathy  which  are  the  usual  reward  of  a  military 
life.  The  third  class  of  troops  in  the  armies  of  these  princesy 
were  their  native  subjects.  Though  the  inhabkaats  of  the  finest 
climates  of  Asia  were  generally  itn warlike,  other  parts,  especially 
the  moimtainous  districts,  contained  a  hardy  race  of  men.  The 
ckill  which  barbarians  frequently  acquire  in  missile  weapons,  is 
fori;nidabIe  to  any  army  not  possessed  of  artillery,  and  conse- 
quently obliged  to  fight  near  at  hand.  Media,  the  finest  province 
of  Asia,  produced  an  incomparable  breed  of  horses ;  and  the 
kings  of  Syria,  at  one  time,  were  able  to  reinforce  their  armies 
from  the  savage  hardihood  of  the  Isaurian  mountaineers,  the  ob*- 
etinate  bravery  of  the  Jews,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  Parthian  ca^ 
valry.  Ihe  kingdom  of  Egypt  seenis  to  supply  less  military  re« 
sources  from  itself.  Yet,  if  200fiQO  infantry  and  40,000  horse 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  Pbiladelphus,  so  prodigious  an  army 
could  hardly  have  been  collected  without  great  draughts  upoa  th^ 
iiative  population. 

II..  It  w&uld  be  a«more  difficult  tftsk  to  attempt  the  satisfactory 
delineation  of  the  internal  state  of  society.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns^  upon  which,  in  a 
mere  despotism,  so  much  seems  to  deptod,  the  ccmdition  of  the 
Eastern  Greeks  would  generally  appear  deplovable.  After  the 
first  or  second  generation,  the  successors  of  SeleucusandPtole^^y 
degenerated  into  effeminate  luxury  or  portentous  guilt ;  and  the 
annals  of  Constantinople  itself  hardly  contain  a  greater  series  of 
crimes,  than  sullied  die^  royal  families  of  Antioch  and  Aiexaa- 
dria.  But  this  was  compensated  to  their  subjects  by  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  their  situation,  ^fhey  enjoyed  the  inexhausttfate 
fertility  of  Syria,  B^ylonia  and  Egypt.  The  ports  of  the  Medi^ 
terranean  were  crowded  with  ressek,  secure  from  maritime  hos*^ 
iility ;  and  the  creation  of  almost  numberless  cities,  bearing  the 
flames  of  Seleucns  and  his  family,  is  the  noblest  evidence  of  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  that  dynasty.  Athen^eus  speaks  of  the 
Syrians,  as  a  people  who,  from  tne  fertility  of  their  country,  had 
little  need  to  labour,  and  consumed  their  leisure  in  banqueting 
and  diversions.  Antioch,  the  capital,  was  most  distinguished  fmr 
this,  character.  The  beautiful  grove  of  Daphne,  situated  about 
five  miles  from  that  city,  was  the  scene  where  its  luxurious  ixw 
jiabitants  abused  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  every  enjoyment  of 
iroluptuoujs  ease.  It  was  the  more  honourable  characteristic  of 
Alexandria,  to  be  the  seat  of  literature ;  and  the  praise  of  her 
sovereigns  to  have  bestowed  patronage  upon  men  who,  however 
inferior  to  those  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  Grecian  liberty,  surpass- 
ed them  in  erudition,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  his- 
'         .  torj 
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tory  of  ktffrs.  Lew  t^^A  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  science 
by  tke  Sekueidar ;  but  they  cultivated  the  favourite  and  almost 
pecttUar  art  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  stamping  metals  with  consum- 
mate beaut/  and  itigenuity  \  and  by  their  coins  and  medals,  the 
iKiperfect  remains  of  tbtar  history  have  often  been  illustrated. 
The  condition  of  the  native  Of  ientals  is  not  easily  to  be  distin* 
guished.  The  remote  and  barbarous  provinces,  wherein  but  few 
iSreeks  were  settled,  probably  felt  little  more  than  a  nominal  ^b* 
jection,  and  retained  such  laws^and  customs  as  they  might  have 
of  their  own.  Even  in  the  city  of  Seleucia,  rol]fbiu3  seems  to 
ppeak  o^nlagMtTates  or  judges  belonging  to  the  native  inhabitants* 
'rheir  coodiaon,  however,  where  the  Greeks  were  numerous,  as 
in  Syria  or  Cilicia,  was  pvobaUy  little  better  than  servile;  at 
jeast  those  countries  seem  to  have  supplied  slaves  to  the  otarkets 
pf  Greece  and  Italy. 

HI..  If  we  were  to  appreciate  political  vigoiff  merely  by  extent 
0f  dominion,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  would  appear  incomparably 
ihe  most  powerful  of  those  that  were  shared  amongst  the  con* 
querors  of  Ipsus*  But  it  was  weakened  bjrits  own  size,  and  by 
^  difficuky  of  retaining  in  subjection  nations  distinct  in  their 
fate,  maimers,  and  language.  The  distant  provinces  were  neces* 
farily  entrusted  to  the  care  of  viceroys,  who  sometimes  became 
too  powerful  to  continue  subjects.  Two  successive  revolts  of 
Molo  ia  the  Upper,  and  of  Achaeus  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  threatened 
the  throne  of  Antiocbus  the  Great ;  and  although  his  victories 
lor  a  time  reestablished  the  Syrian  power  throughout  Asia,  yet 
after  his  death,  or  rather  after  the  inglorious  events  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  it  soon  fell  to  pieces,  and,  in  less  than  half  a 
tentory,  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  Even  in  its  best  days, 
we  must  not  conceive,  that  the  successors  of  SHeucus  possessed 
that  firm  and  well  compacted  sovereignty  over  all  parts  of  their 
dominions,  which  notious  borfowed  from  modem  Europe  wt>uld 
Jead  us  to  expect.  Thev  received  assistance  in  "warj  and  tribute 
in  peace,  from  many  baroarous  nations,  who  maintained  in  their 
own  precincts  a  virtual  independence.  The  writ  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  we  suspect,  did  not  run  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardl 
pt  the  Carduchi.  ^ut  decisive  proofs  of  their  weakness  appear 
in  the  countries  which  were  successively  disn^mbered  from  their 
dominions.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  northern  parts  were  occupied  by 
the  three  petty  kingdoms  of  Pergamos,  Btthynia^  and  Paphlago« 
Ilia,  and  Uxe  more  powerful  one  of  Pontus ;  a  horde  of  Gauls 
^d  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  shared  part  of  the  midland  district  \ 
and  latterly,  a  nest  of  pirates  fastened  upon  the  southern  coast 
.  6f  Pamphilia  and  Cilicia^  In  the  east,  their  possesions  were  e* 
^ually  dilapidated.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
'»      •         »  an 
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an  Indian  chief,  by  name  Sandrocottus»  drove  the  Macedonians 
from  the  Panjab ;  and  Seleucus  prudently  sold  his  claim  to  those 
distant  conquests  for  500  elephants.  So  little  is  heard  afterwards 
of  the  provinces  lying  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Indus,  about 
Candahar,  that  we  may  suspect  them  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample. Theodotus,  a  Greek,  soon  afterwards  revolted  in  Bac- 
tria,  and  established  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half,  till  it  was  swept  away  by  an  invasion  of  Tartars ; 
which  is  attested  at  once  by  the  historians  of  Greece  and  of 
China.  This  little  kingdom,  stationed  as  it  were  upon  the  out- 
post of  civilized  life,  has  excited  some  interest  in  modern  times  ; 
and  Mr  Gibbon  has  thought  fit  to  give  them  credit  for  being  the 
instructors  of  the  Tartars,  and  even  the  Hindoos,  in  science.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  insulated^ 
till  within  a  few  years  of  its  downfal  \  the  kings  of  Syria  re- 
taining the  adjacent  province  of  Ariana,  part  of  the  present 
Khorasan  and  Sigistan.  A  far  more  important  people  occupied 
the  western  parts  of  EJiorasan,  the  Parthians,  who  are  thought 
with  much  probability  to  have  been  a  Scythian  clan,  which  at  an 
early  period  had  fixed  itself  in  that  region.  Antiochus  the  Great 
kept  them  within  bounds  \  but  after  his  death  they  encroached 
upon  Media,  and  finally  usurped  all  the  provinces  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  though  necessarily  more  circum- 
scribed than  that  of  Syria,  was  less  liable  to  dismemberment* 
Its  limits  were  however  various.  Cyrene  was  its  permanent 
appendage.  It  contained  also  generally  Cyprus,  and  some* 
times  Coelo-Syria,  which  was  its  debateable  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Asia.  Two  only  of  its  monarchs  seem  to  have  achieved 
more  extensive  conquests.  In  the  golden  age  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus,  Crete,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  were  subject  to  Egypt.  At  a 
later  period,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  gained  more  unprontable  tro- 
phies, from  an  expedition  into  Nubia,  the  memory  of  which  is 
preserved  by  an  inscription  discovered  in  that  country  about  the 
6th  century.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  the  kings  of  Egypt  felt  their  inadequacy  to 
contend ;  obeyed  the  mandates  of  me  republic  with  humiliating 
obsequiousnesss,  and  were  rewarded  by  that  great  Polypheme, 
with  the  privilege  of  being  devoured  the  last. 

In  extent  and  opulence,  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  the  least 
considerable  of  the  three.  In  rating  its  effective  power,  we  should 
perhaps  make  a  different  estimate*  Though  not  very  conmiercial, 
it  contained  mines  of  the  precious,  as  well  as  the  ruder,  metals, 
ltd  natives  formed  excellent  soldiers,  brave,  faithful,  steady  and 
patient.  It  was  embraced,  except  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  by  ^ 
Strong  mountainous  banierj  beyond  which,  to  tlie  north  and 

e^st, 
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east,  dwelt  fierce  and  warlike  barbarians,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways in  very  thorough  submission,  were  commonly  its  auxiliaries 
in  the  fiela.  By  the  resisunce  which  it  made  to  the  Roman 
arms,  we  may  judge  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  Macedon.  The 
contest  was  quite  unequal.  Rome  had  ceased  to  fight  up  hill, 
and  had  come  to  wield  forces  of  every  kind,  far  superior  to  thosa 
of  any  competitor.  Yet  even  under  these  disadvantages,  the  un- 
popular and  spiritless  Perseus  was  able  to  foil  three  successive 
Roman  consuls  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  harsh  mea- 
sures to  which  the  Romans  resorted,  prove  the  sense  they  en- 
tertained of  the  compatriots  of  Alexander.  Mav^edon  was  divid- 
ed into  four  districts,  perfectly  distinct  in  police,  and  govern- 
ment ;  and,  to  render  the  separation  more  perfect,  intermarriages 
among  their  exclusive  inhabitants  were  prohibited.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  which  applies  equally  to  the  Macedonians  and 
Greeks  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Though  each  of  their  royal  fami- 
lies was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  no  right  but  conquest,  thougl^ 
they  had  supplanted  and  extinguished  the  ancient  stock,  (hough 
their  own  elevation  was  recent  in  the  memory  of  man,  their  sub- 
jects appear  to  have  felt,  for  them,  all  that  olindness  of  loyalty, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  follow*  only  long  established  and 
illustrious  dynasties.  No  impostor,  who  made  pretensions  to* 
royal  descent,  failed  of  temporary  success;  even  though  he 
claimed  to  draw  his  breath  from  the  contemptible  Perseus,  or 
the  frantic  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  So  irregular  is  the  attachment 
of  nations  to  their  rulers,  and  so  fallacious  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  suppose  that  such  sentiments  cannot  be  felt  for  those  whose 
possesion  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  whose  title  is  the  sword. 


Ar  r.  IV.  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  educating  Ten  Thousand  Poor 
Children f  h/  establishing  Schools  in  Country  Towns  and  Villages  ; 
and  for  uniting  Worh  of  Industry  with  useful  Knowledge,  By 
Joseph  Lancaster.     8vo.     London.     1806. 

'X'hough  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  defend  Mr  Lancaster  against  the 
•*•  cruel  and  unfounded  clamour  to  which  he  was  exposed, — 
partly  because  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  principally  on  account  of  his  great  merit, — 
our  observations,  at  that  period,  were  more  calculated  to  repel 
the  aggressions  of  his  enemies,  than  to  explain  the  nature,  and 
to  enforce  the  importance  of  his  improvements  in  education. 

We  premise  th.it  we  are  going  to  say  a  great  deal  about  slate 
pencils,  prinuners,  and  spelling-books.    We  are  a^'are  such  de- 
tails 
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tails  imrtt  be  Very  doll,  nnd  would  be  tinpardonAle,  if  tfiey  weH? 
not  eminently  usieful.  We  wonM  not,  hcrweVer,  load  our  pages 
with  them,  if  the  object  were  to  recommend  an  ingenious  Aeory 
for  trial,  rather  than  to  explain  an  invention  which  has  been  al* 
ready  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success.  If  an  artist  comes 
"^ntik  a  txre^me  and  compliCrated  machine,  and  boasts  of  its  ex-' 
tmordtnary  powers,  We  have  a  right  to  say,  go  to  wortc,  and  give 
us  some  prciof.  But  when  he  accejrts  the  challenge,  and  in  pncj 
tice  outdoes  his  own  boastings,  it  is  necessary  to  took  over  every 
lack  and  {iImoij  of  his  instrument, — to  spi^ik  of  it  tiofiotrrably^ 
that  it  may  be  studied,— and  to  describe  it  perspicuously,  Aat  it 
may  bo  imitated. 

We  «ha1l  state  dte  mcdiaAs  «f  Mr  Lanctifeer  in  llhe  trjadies 
of  e<lnrMian  which  his  school  comprehends,'— ywnt  out  the  iead* 
ing  principles  on  which  he  appears  to  have  conducttd  hb  institu-* 
tion, — discuss,  shortly,  the  question  of  his  originality,  and  llien 
take  th^  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  On  the  mudi,  and  laie^ 
ly  agitated  question,  of  the  education  of  (he  poor. 

The  first  or  lowest  class  of  children  are  taught  to  write  the 
MBted  a^ihabet,  and  to  i»ne  the  letters  \\4ien  diey  see  them^ 
The  same  with  the  figures  used  in  jrhfawwtlc.  <kie  day  the  boy 
traces  the  form  of  the  letter,  or  figure  ;  the  next  tihiy  -he  tefc  lim 
name,  when  he  sees  the  letter.  These  two  methods  assist  ^acH 
other.  When  he  is  required  to  write  H  for  example,  the  shap^ 
of  the  letter  which  he  saw  yesterday  assists  his  manual  execution  j 
— when  he  is  required  to  say  how  that  letter  is  named,  the  ^pe 
df  the  letter  reminds  him  of  his  manual  execution  y  and  the  tna- 
tiual  execution  has  associated  itself  with  the  aahie; 

txi  the  same  manner  he  learns  syllables  and  wotds;  writing 
them  one  day, — reading  them  the  next. 

The  same  process  for  ^vriting  the  comtiion  epistolary  chatac^ 
ter,  and  for  reading  it* 

(A)  This  progress  made,  the  claSs  go  up  to  the  master  to  read, — ; 
a  class,  consisting  perhaps  of  30.  While  one  boy  is  reading,  *^  ihcf 
word,  ex.  gn  Ab-so-lu-ti-on,  is  giv6n  out  with  a  loud  voice  by  the 
monitor,  and  written  down  by  all  tlie  other  29  boys,  who  aw 
provided  with  ilates  for  that  purpose  5  whith  writing  is  looked 
over  by  the  monitors,  and  then  another  word  called,  and  ^  on  ; 
whoever  writes  a  word,  spells  it  of  course  at  tTie  ^ame  time,  and 
ipells  it  with  much  more  attention  than  in  the  commofl  way. 
So  that  there  is  always  one  boy  reading,  and  tw4?rity-nine  writing 

and 

*  This  is  the  only  inftance  of  folitary  reading,  and  is  uCtd  rather  as  a 
mere  particular  trial  of  a  boy's  progrcfs :  in  general,  Mr  Laocaftef 
diffipprovGS  ot  it,  as  it  creates  no  cmulatioti« 
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and  spelling  at  fhe  tame  time  \  whereas,  in  the  ancient  method, 
the  other  twenty -nine  did  nothing. 

(B)  The  first  and  second  classes  write  in  sand  ;  the  middle  class-* 
es  on  slates  5  only  a  Unt  of  the  upper  boys  on  papcfr  with  ink. 
This  is  a  great  saving  in  point  of  expense  ^--in  books  the  tamag 
is  still  greater.  Twenty  or  thirty  boys  pwaA  mmoA  a  card  sus- 
pended on  a  nail>  making  a  temiciicle.  On  this  card  are  printed 
the  letters  in  a  very  large  tjiaracter'; — these  letters  the  boys  are 
to  name,  at  the  request  of  the  monitor^  When  one  splelling 
dass  hare  said  their  lessons  in  this  manner,  they  are  despatched 
oiFto  some  onher  occupation,  and  another  spelling  class  succeeds. 
In  this  manner,  one  book  or  card  may  senre  for  200  hBfS,  who 
would,  according  to  the  common  metht^d^'  have  had  a  book  each.r 
In  thie  same  manner,  syllables  and  reiading  lessons  are  printed  on 
jcards,  and  used  with  die  same  beneficitll  economy. 

(C)  In  arithmetic,  the  monitor  dictates  a  sum,  ex.  gr.  in  addi- 
tion, which  sdl  the  boys  write  down  on  their  slates.     For  example, 

7  2     4 

8  7     S 

9  4     6 

He  then  tells  them,  aloud,  how  to  add  the  fom.  Tnrst  column— • 
6  and  8  are  14,  and  4  are  18 ;  sec  down  8  and  carry  1  to  the 
next  column  \ — and  so  on.  In  dus  manner,  the  class  ac^uiie  £^ 
cility  of  writing  figures,  and  placing  them ;  and,  by  practising 
what  the  monitor  dictates,  insensibly  acquire  facility  in  adding. 
Again  diey  are  placed  round  arithmetical  cards,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  in  paragraph  (B),  and  required  to  add  <ip  the  columns. 
This  methowl  evinces  what  piogrest  they  have  made  from  the  pre* 
ceding  method  of  dictating  \  and  the  two  methods  are  always 
used  alternately^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  school  like  this  of  Mr  Lancaster's,  con* 
sisting  of  from  700  to  1000  boys.  Would  soon  fall  into  decay,  with* 
out  a  very  close  attention  to  order  and  method.  In  this  part  of 
his  system,  Mr  Lancaster  has  been  as  eminently  succefssful  as  in 
any  other ;  contriving  to  make  the  method  and  arrangement,  so 
necessary  to  his  institution,  a  soiirce  of  amusement  to  the  chil- 
dren, in  coming  into  school,  in  going  out,  and  in  moving  in  their 
classes  from  one  part  of  the  school  to  another,  the  children  move 
in  a  kind  of  measured  pace,  and  in  known  places,  according  to 
their  number,  of  which  every  boy  has  one.  Upon  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  school,  there  was  a  great  loss  and  confusion  of  hats. 
After  every  boy  has  taken  his  place  there,  they  all  stand  up,  ex- 
|>ectinf^  the  word  of  comnuind,  Sling^ir  hats !  upon  which  they 
immediately  suspend  their  hats  round  their  necks  by  a  string 
provided  for  that  purpose.     When  the  young  children  write  in 

sand. 
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sand,  they  all  look  attentively  to  their  monitor,  waitin|[  for  Ae- 
word,  and  instantly  fall  to  work,  with  military  precision,  upon 
receiring  it.  All  tnese  little  inventions  keep  children  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  activity,  prevent  the  listlessness  so  observable  in  all 
other  institutions  for  education,  and  evince  (trifling  as  they  ap-> 
pear  to  be)  a  very  original  and  observing  mind  in  him  who  in- 
vented them. 

The  boys  assembled  round  their  reading  or  arithmetical  cards» 
take  places  as  in  common  schools.  The  boy  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  class  wears  a  ticket,  with  some  suitable  inscription,  and 
Has  a  prize  of  a  little  picture.  The  ticket-bearer  yields  his 
badge  of  honour  to  wh^oever  can  excel  him ;  and  the  desire  of 
obtaining,  and  the  fe&r  o4jpsing,  the  mark  of  distinction,  creates^ 
as  may  easily  be  conceived^  no  common  degree  of  enterprize  and 
exertion.  Boys  have  a  prize  when  they  are  moved  from  one 
class  to  anotlicr,  as  the  monitor  has  also  from  whose  class  they 
are  removed.  Mr  Lancaster  has  established  a  sort  of  paper  cur-^ 
rcncy  of  tickets.  These  tickets  are  given  for  merit ; — ^two  tickets 
ate  worth .  a  paper  kite  ; — three  worth  a  ball ; — four  worth  a 
wooden  horse,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

^  It  i«  no  unufaal  thing  with  me  to  deliver  one  or  two  hundred 
prizes  at  the  famt!  time.  And  at  fuch  times  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  fchool  exhibit  a  mod  plcafiiig  fcenc  of  dcligfit  :  as  the  boys  who 
obtain  prizes,  cgmmonly  walk  rouid  the  fchool  in  proceflii)n,  holding 
the  prizes  in  their  hands,  and  an  herald  proclaiming  before  then, 
'  Thefe  good  boys  have  obtained  prizes  for  going  into  another  clafs.  *^ 
The  honour  of  this  has  an  effect  as  powerful,  if  not  more  fo,  than  the 
prizes  thcmfelves.  * 

A  large  collection  of  toys,  bats»  balls,  pictures,  kites,  is  sus- 
pended above  the  m^ister's  head,  beaming  glory  and  pleasure  upon 
the  school  beneath.  Mr  Lancaster  has  also,  as  another  incentive^ 
an  order  of  merit.  No  boys  are  admitted  to  this  order  but  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  attention  to  their  studies,  and  by 
their  endeavours  to  check  vice.  The  distinguishing  badge  is  a 
silver  medal  and  plated  chain  hanging  from  the  neck.  The  supe* 
rior  class  has  a  fixed  place  in  the  school ;  any  class  that  can  excet 
it  may  eject  them  from  this  place,  and  occupy  it  themselves. 
Every  member,  both  of  the  attacking  and  defending  classes,  feels, 
of  course,  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
*  Mr  Lancaster  punishes  by  shame  rather  than  pain;  varying 
the  means  of  exciting  shame,  because,  as  he  justly  observes,  any 
mode  of  punishment  long  continued  loses  its  effect. 

The  boys  in  the  school  appointed  to  teach  others  are  called' 
monitors ;  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  monitor  to  ten^ 
boys.    60  that,  for  the  whole  school  of  1000  boys,  there  is  only 

one^ 
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one  jnmier^  the  rest  of  tjke  teadiin^  is  all  d6ne  by  Ae  boys  theow 
seWe^  Besides  the  teachW  monitors)  there  are  general  moni- 
torsj  suck  aS)  inspectors  o(  slates^  inspectors  of  absentees,  &c.  i&c. 

In  what  Mr  Lancaster  says  upon  the  Subject  of  religion^  it  is 
dear  that  he  has  no  desire  to  convert,  and  no  intention  to  be 
converted.  '  lather  let  the  xeliff ion  o^  Quakers  be  taught,  if  a  Qua- 
ker 3chool  is  founded  in>€n  this  method  of  teaching  writing  and 
leading  ;  or  I  will  cpnone  myself  to  those  general  practical  prin- 
ciples which  are  suitable  to  all  ^cts,  if  you  chuse  to  found  a  ge- 
neral school  for  the  instruction  of  indigence ;  or  I  will  meddlf 
only  #ith  the  temporal  instruction  of  my  pupils^  and  you  maf 
Coxmde  their  religious  instruction  to  whom  you  please. '  So  8ay$ 
the  member  of  a  religious  sect,  which,  of  all  other  religious  sects^ 
has  showed  itself  the  least  desirous  of  making  converts.  This  13 
so  moderate,  and  so  reasonable^  that,  if  we  are  rightly  informed* 
Mr  Lancaster  has  at  last  not  only  succeeded  in  allaving  the  jealc 
pusy  of  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  English  church,  out  has  eve|i 
taised  himself  up  some  patrons  out  of  their  numbers.    * 

Tfiese  we  believe  to  be  the  leading  features  of  this  establish^ 
ment.  For  the  many  interesting  particulars  which,  in  so  short 
m  abstract^  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  we  refer  to  the 
book  itself.  It  is  not  badly  written,' though  somewhat  quaint  an^ 
qoakerish :  hut  we  hav«  no  objection  to  the  Obadiah  flavour^ 
and  do  not  wish  that  Quakers  should  write  books  like  other  peo^ 
ple;-^ere  is  ^methmg  ij^teresting  and  picturesque  in  their 
singolaritite. 

The  improvements  which  Mr  Lancaster  has  made  in  educv 
tion,  are,  in  the  cheapness  of  schools,  their  activity,  liieir  <urder^ 
and  their  .emulation.  The  reading,  cyphei'in^  and  spelling  card^ 
suspended  for  the  successive  use  of  ^  pr  4M  boys,}  the  eraploy- 
mt^t  of  sand  and  slate  instead  of  pen  and  inkj  ?nd  paicticulpxly  qf 
monirors  instead  of  usherg,  must,  in  lai^e  seminaries^  constitute 
an  immeoae  saviqg.  The  introduction  ^moiutoi;^,  an  extremely 
impprt^mt  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  is  as  great  an  improvement 
in  sohools,  as  the  introduction  of  noncpnunissioned  pffice^  woul4 
be  in  ail  army  which  had  before  been  governed  only  by  captains, 
majofSy  and  cqlon^:  th^  add  that  cqnftant  and  minute  at* 
teatian  to  the  op^tioos  of  the  jdj^ais,  without  vrhich^  the^neral 
and  A>Qicafioaal  iiup^riateodance  of  (^ipctiors  is  wholly  ufelefs.  An 
aifher  hates  his  ^utfc,  and  isioften  aihamed  qf  it^  a  monitor  is  ho« 
$iiomsdbf  if^  dM  thnefo^Be  loves  it :  he  is  fldsei  ovtr  ihofe  who^ 
if  thpr.e^^tions  had  been  fup^or,  would  have  Wen  placed  ovcfr 
hmi  his  o$GC  is  the  pcMf  m  his  ^cc^nce.  Poa^er  is  ^lew  u^ 
Jaim^  aod  ^ryjlt  makes  him  trttfti|RQrthf,-«Ki  ^fwy  common  cff^ 
iot  (y^nfidenqey  and  ejseffyliliqd  in  (he  mo^  ^ik^^  xnanne^  in  JMr 
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Lancafter's  fchool.  Nor  is  the  monitor  at  all  dctaincfby  teach- 
ing to  others  what  he  has  already  learnt ;  at  Icaft  not  unprofir»ibly 
detained  -,  for,  if  a  boy  be  at  the  head  of  the  firft  fpclling  clafs, 
it  is  clear  that  a  delay  of  fix  or  eight  weeks  in  teaching  to  others 
what  he  has  already  !  amt,  will  perfe£l  him  in  his  new  acquire- 
ments, and  rivet  them  in  his  memory.  After  this,  he  is  made 
■a  private  in  fome  fuperior  regiment,  and  his  poft  becomes  an  ob- 
jeti  of  hon<  ur  and  competition  to  the  lads  -vhom  he  has  taught. 
He  is  very  wifely  allowed  to  have  a  common  intcreft  with  the 
toys  whom  he  inftrufts ;  and  to  receive  a  prize  equal  in  value 
with  any  prize  obtained  by  any  individual  among  them.  In  fomc 
inftances,  the  monitor  teaches  and  learns  at  the  fame  time :  for, 
in  dictating  the  fum  as  in  paragraph  (C),  the  monitor  is  fumiihed 
■with  a  key;  and  therefore,  in  diftating,  only  reads  what  others  have 
written  for  him ;  but  in  fo  doing,  it  is  plain  his  attention  muft 
be  cxercifed,  and  his  memory  imprefled  as  much,  if  not  more,- 
than  thofe  of  any  boy  in  the  clafs ;  and,  whtitever  good  is  produc- 
ed in  others  by  that  mode  of  inftruftion,  muft  be  produced  iii 
him  in  an  equal,  or  fuperior  degree.  •  The  extraordin-ury  difciplinc, 
progrcfs,  and  economy  of  this  fchool,  are,  therefore,  in  a  great 
meafurc,  produced  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  noncommrfi- 
fibned  officers,  ferving  without  pay,  and  learning  while  they  teach. 
When  we  consider  the  very  dull  and  distant  motives  for  improve- 
ment which  have  hitherto  b'een  presented  to  children,  it  is  not' 
surprising  that  education  should  be  often  so  unsuccessful — always 
so  tedious.  The  day  is  fine,  the  sun  shines  brightly  through  the 
window,  and  a  fine  young  animal,  with  his  veins  quivering  with 
health  and  activity,  is  not  onlv  forbidden  to  trundle  a  newly  pur- 
cTiased  hoop,  but  set  down  before  a  black  slate  to  do  a  sum  in 
tare  and  trett ;  or,  in  greater  schools,  to  make  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  about  Troy  and  -^neas. — ^What  are  his  motives  for  under- 
going this  present  misery  ?  Has  he  a  wife  and  family  to  support, 
ike  the  thresher  who  goes  to  his  daily  task  ?  Is  he  refreshed  by 
immediate  fees  like  the  accomplished  -pillulist^  who  drives  firom 
fistula  to  fever,  and  from  ague  to  atrophy  ?  Is  he  certain,  like  an 
author,  of  losing  his  dinners  for  the  ensuing  week,  if  his  task 
is  incomplete  ? — The  only  motives  held  before  him  are,  that  he 
will  please  his  father,  and  be  a  great  man  in  after  life  ;  and  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary  accomplishments  for  a  gentleman. 
Alas,  the  eternity  of  fix  monuis  must  elapse,  before  the  parent  is ' 
made  acquainted  with  the  general  progress  he  has  made ; — that 
14  years  should  pass  away,  and  he  himself  arrive  at  man's  estate^ 
is  quite  impossible; — and,  if  it  is  possible,  he  has  an  uncle  or  a 
cousin  of  large  fortune,  universally  respected,  and  powerful  at 
ihe  quarter  se«sioD8|  who  does  not  know  whether  Brutus  killed 
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Cxsaf,  or  Caesar  BriUtjis  ;  and  wllo  believes  Tully  and  Cicero  to 
be  two  distinct  pers<»s&  Such  are  the  remote  and  powerless  mo« 
.tives  with  which  children  have  hitherto  been  stimulated* .  The 
bats^  balls  and  kites  of  Mr  Lancaster,  we  conceive  to  be  admir- 
able auxiliaries  of  education,  and  to  afford  that  strong  and  pre^ 
ttnt  stimulus  which  best  overcomes  the  vis  inertUy  and  establislb- 
C8  the  difficult  and  unnatural  habit  of  application.  It  is^ait  ver]r 
well  to  talk  about  studying  from  a  sense  or  duty.  Mature,  beard- 
•ed  men,  who  fall  into  this  cant,  require  the  immediate  stimulus 
Msi  a  guinea  ;  <»',  at  least,  a  return  for  their  labour  in  a  month  or 
a  year;  expecting,  in  the  mean  time,  tl^t  the  poor  child  for 
whom  they  cant,  the  miserable  and  inexperienced  cantee,  should 
exert  himself  for  benefits  which,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  or 
or  not  he  will  reap  il^hen.  half  his  life  is  elapsed*  Nbthing,  in 
our  opinion,  can  be  so  preposterous  as  the  objficuons  made  to  an 
-Older  of  merit  in  a  school.  In  what  way  are  such  extraordinary 
services  ever  obtained  from  mankind  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ?  Tie 
two  guineas  worth  of  gold  to  a  red  ribl^n,  and  call  it  the  order 
of  the  golden  cannon,  or  the  golden  swivel,  or  what  not;— and  in 
every  rattle  you  will  have  a  thousand  young  men  of  spirit  per*- 
forming  the  most  daring  actions  to  obtain  it.  A  garter  is  vacant — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  privilege  of  telling  the  passer  by,  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  gold  at  the  knee,  and  a  bit  or  silver  on  the 
belly,  that  you  are  a  man  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune.  The 
cabinet,  however,  sit  in  grave  consultation  on  the  distribution 
of  this  honour ;  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  are  sleepless 
in  their  palaces,  and  Uie  minister  loses  of  gains  the  lord  of  a 
•province  by  his  gift ;— *and  yet  we  are  half  angry  that  a  breech- 
iess  boy  should  struggle  day  and  night  for  a  shining  lump  of  tin, 
which  tells  the  passer  by  that  he  is  diligent  and  good.  We  do 
not  mean,  by  these  observations,  to  .express  the  slightest  degree 
of  disrespect  for  the  established  honours-of"  the  country, — quite 
the  contrary.  We  are  convinc^,  that  such  institutions .  are 
dioroughly  founded  in  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  that  they  are  eminently  useful.  We  approve,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  the  courage  and  originality  of  that  man  who  has  car- 
ried into  education  those  institutions,  which,  in  the  business  of  tlie 
world,  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives.  Vanity  is  the  word 
on  which  all  diese  objections  are  founded  ;  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  we  have  no  word  in  our  language  to  signify  the 
good  and  useful  love  of  praise ;  for,  that  the  love  of  praise  isj 
under  certain  regulations,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  passions  to 
society,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  denied  \  nor  ought  it  to  be 
oharaccerized  by  .the  inculpativc  term  of.  Vanity,  except  when  its 
•bject  is  frivolous,  or  when  it  is  the  sole  a^d  aosorbing  passion. 
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ft  must  not  be  ?orgoHeii|  t&at  in  Mr  LancasftHT^  tAmoY^mxif 
boy  is  every  moment  employed.  lY  is  obnous,  tl»t  im  tbe -cites 
assembled  round  the  suspended  card  for  reading  and  speHiBg^ 
— the  wsmd  of  the  monitor  pointing  to  the  partieiilar  letter, -riiie 
taking  places,— the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  tidcel^-««iiist  4oep  liie- 
children  constamly  on  the  aleHi  When  theyrread^  opett,  and 
write  at  the  same  time,  as  in  paragrarph  {A%  or  wiien  the  momiar 
dictates  sums,  as  in  (C^  it  is  impossible  for  any  indiYidmai  fit  be 
^inattentive.  In  commen  scbeola,  the  <idt#t«r  is  te(  to  leom  1hs> 
^eHing,  or  his  cyphering,  by  himself;  and,  aftar  ascertain  tme^ 
the  master  hears 'him  his  lesson,  and  judges  of  his  sMtation  by  hi» 
Tradiness  in  performing  it.  Tlie  Immtng  part  o£  the  bsaineas  i»> 
left  entirely  to  the  boy  tiimsetf>  ^u«d  Ks  time  vfttn  whiiU  swayw 
cverv  species  of  idleness.  Hie  beauty  of  Mr  fjancaslei^  tyfltear 
is,  that  -nothing  is  tnisted  ie  ibe  boy  himaelf  4  iiedbe*  not  cnriy 
repeat  the  lesson  before*  a  sBperior,  butiie  imtmt^  befiicem  su* 
perior.  When  he  listens  to  the  dictating  prooets  in  ariAmeticv 
and  adds  up  as  he  is  commanded^  he  does  tnat  under  ^le  e^ye  and 
command  of  a  master,  whidh,,  in  other  schooil^  he  woidd  be 
trusted  to  do  by  Bimtelf.  bi  shorty  in  these  trao{>s  the  apfdnttsit' 
olHcer  sees,  that  the  soldier  shoulders  hia  muAet'tarenty  timea- 
a  day,  who,  by  doing  it  often,  connoft^  av^d  doinff  it  vrelL  im 
other  troops,  die  officer  tells  llie  Soldiers  fiow  it  as  to  bedone^ 
nnd  leaves  them  to  practise  by  thems^hres^— which  they  do,  dF 
course,  very  unwillingly,  and  very,  imp^^rfectdy,  if  they  A%  it  at 
a^i  Such  are  the  principles^  upon  which:^fr  l^caster  faa6  jllan«- 
ned«  his  improvements  in  the  edueatMn  of  the  poor,  and  carried 
them  into  execution  witli  such  Sikccess,  that  9n€  thotttmnd  hogs  *wm^ 
ndw  be  educated  in  readings  writings  tmd  utitXmeiic^  jfy  one  pensoMf. 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  500A  pep  annum*'  A  more  bea«ti{iii> 
a  more  orderly,  and  a  more  affecting  scene,,  dian  the  scfaeol  ofi 
Mr  Lancaster,  it  is  not  possible  to  b^old.  The  f  nagress  of  the 
children  is  rapid  beyond  all  belief ;,  and  evinces,  in  tiie  most  gra- 
tifying manner,  the  extraordinary  effects  wfaichare  fffoduced  npoa  , 
the  human  mind  br  the  arts  of  cultivation. 

When  a  poor  lad  is  educated,  many  valuable  principles  of<  le-^ 
ligion,  morals  and  politics,  moy  be  fixed  on  ^his  mind,'which  could 
not  be  conveniently  taught  to  him  by  any  odier  means.  At  sefaocrf 
iie  is  under  the  influence  of  the  master  r  fov*  some  years^  afteiw 
wards  at  home,  under  the  influence  of  the  parent.  They  imve 
an  interest  in  directing  his  newly  acquired  power  arif^,  and  in 
turning  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  what  is  good  \  and  this,  at-  a  pe- 
riod, which  generally  decides  the  character  of  the  future  mm. 
It  is  very  trite  to  sav,  that  reading  multiplies  the  innocent  resouTceS' 
^foA  amusements  ot  the  poor  |;  but  wo  o^onot  see  uriiy  dus  19  not 
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-ver]p  true*  We  do  not  object  either  to  boxing  or  bull-baiting; 
^Vut  the  bietory  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  oompatlble  with  tfaenii 
or,  if  nfntf  is  at  least  a  very  fair  and  innocent  rival  to  set  ly 
against  tbenu  Village  sports  are  necessarily  of  rare  occurrence* 
Reading  k  always  acceseiblej  and  is  permanently  opposed  to  •  the 
pecm«Mnt  temptation  of  beer.  The  comforts  and  ^conveniences 
^f  life  would  be  somewhat  increased*  if  eveiy  person  in  the. state 
^ete  educated.  In  agricuhure,  in  manufactures,  and  among  do- 
meatio  setnants,  every  body  has  felt  more  or  less  of  inconvenience 
irom  the  deficiencies  of  his  dependants  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  It  is  frequently  found  impossible  to  put  very  dever 
.servaals  in  tke  best  situations,  from  their  ignorance  in  these  parti- 
Jars  i  and  masters  aredforced  to  place  superiors  over  them,  in  oth^r 
respects  n^  Qualified*  The  sum  of  the^e  iucohveniences  is  worth 
attention.     - 

Nature  Katters  talents  in  a  very^^ricious  manner  over  the 
Aifierent  ranks  of  society.  It  is  not  improbable  but  a  general 
system  of  education  would  rescue  somewery  extraordinary  undei- 
standings  from  oblivion. 

Education  cakes  4ip  in  "^he  poor  an  adfniration  for  something 
•eke  besides^^lM'ute  strength  and  brute  courage  j  and  probably 
Tenders  them  more  ^tract^Ie  and  less  ferocious.  A  mob  might 
issue  forth  "to  murder  a  man, — all  of  whom  could  read,  write, 
and  work  «ums  in  compound  multiplication  and  the  rule  of  three. 
Thk  certainly  might  be  i  abut  it  is  not  <]uite  so  probable  an  oc- 
<nirrei)oe  as  if  tnqy  had  employed  their  youth  in  scampering 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  small  pilfering,  llie  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  as  valuable  for  what  it  prevents,  as  for  what 
it  teaches.  A  boy  remains  two  years  at  Lancaster's  school. 
What  would  he  have  been  doing,  if  he  had  not  been  there  ? 
What«ortof  habits  and  principles  would  he  have  contracted? 
Apply  dik  to  St  Giles,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham. In  villages,  the  question,  perhaps,  is,  whether  a  boy  is  to 
be  a  stupid  animal,  or  an  intelligent  animal  i  There,  temptations 
are  so  lew,  that  his  moral  and  religious  character  will  remain  the 
same;  but^  in  towns,  the  alternatives  are.  intelligence  and  virtue,  or 
ignorance  and  vice.  In  such  scenes  of  activity,  n  child  will  do,  and 
learn  something.  U  you  do  not  take  care  that  it  is  good,  he  will  take 
<are  that  it  is  evil.  A  thousand  boys  educated  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis !  How  is  it  possible  to  doubt  if  such  a  thing  be  useful  ? 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say,  that  a  mode  of  etiucation  is  provided 
by  the  State,  and  that  children  may  listen  to  the  oral  instructions 
of  clergymen  in  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  preaches  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  week.  Has  he  the  very  unusual  and  valuable  talent  of  com- 
manding attention  ?    Will  the  church  hold  the  thirtieth  or  for- 
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tieth  part  of  his  parish  ?  If  it  will  hold  them,  do  they  come  f 
In  the  short  period  dedicated  to  instruction,  can  he  instruct  chil- 
dren of  six  years  old,  and  grown  up  people  at  the  same  time  ?  Is 
this  possible  ?  Will  he  do  it,  if  it  is  possible? — ^We  really  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  sneering  at  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy ;  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  their  exertions  in  the  pulpit  were 
ten  times  as  great  as  they  are,  that  no  or^l  instruction,  delivered 
under  such  circumstantes,  could  possibly  supply  the  place  of 
other  education.  And  when  such  things  are  talked  of  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  large  cities,  it  is  really  too  absurd  to  merit  an  answer. 
When  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  the  most  recent  inventions  in 
every  thine  else,  why  are  we  to  revert  to  the  rudest  machines  in 
education  f 

It  is  said  that  the  poor,  proud  of  their  attainments  in  learning, 
will  no  longer  submit  to  the  drudgery  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  in  their  state  of  ignorance.  In  the  first  place,  if 
every  body  can  read,  no  one  will  be  more  proud  of  reading  than 
they  are  of  walking  now,  when  every  body  can  walk.  But  if 
every  poor  man  in  England  were  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  he  must 
either  work  or  starve.  Labour  depends  not  upon  opinion,  but 
upon  the  necessity  of  mating  and  drinking.  Truly  miserable  in*- 
deed  would  the  condition  of  mankind  be,  if  society  were  such  a 
papier  mac  he  machine  as  these  sort  of  reasoriers  make  it  to  be  \  if, 
by  any  change  of  fashions,  men  were  to  cease  to  resent,  or  to 
fear,  or  to  love,  or  to  toil,  or  to  govern.  The  great  passions  and 
appetites  are  ir.terwoven  in  our  very  being  5  and  all  the  imports 
ant  and  indispensable  operations  of  life  rest  upon  the  great  pas- 
jBions,  and  are  as  eternal  as  the  foundations  on  which  they  are 
placed. 

Reading  multiplies  the  power  of  getting  at  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  others.  In  the  end,  the  good  opinion,  and  the 
sound  argument,  prevail*  The  standard  books  among  the  poor 
tvould  not  encourage  disaffection,  but  the  contrary^  Seditious 
p?.mphlets  would  sometimes  get  among  the  poorsi  but  they  would 
meet  with  a  firmer  body  of  opinion  than  they  do  now  ;  and  the 
rrommon  average  books  would  be  of  a  very  different  description. 
What  is  read  by  the  classes  immediately  above  the  poor,  is  nei- 

'ther  treason  nor  impiety.  With  them,  the  notions  in  ordinary 
.circulation,  about  government  and  religion,  though  trite,  are,  in 
j^eneral,  iiseful,  just,  and  respectable.  In  the  ferment  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  through  which  we  have  recently  passed,  the 
Scf^tch,  and  the  people  of  London  and  Westminster,  were 
liot  endangered  by  their  education,  nor  the  Irish  protected  by 
their   ignorance.      The   English,   rank    for   rank,   are   governed 

*  with  greater  justice,  and  live  with  greater  happiness,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.     If  this  is  as  true  as  we  believe  it  to 
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be,  why  will  not  fuch  a  welcome  and  important  truth  be  at  length 
diffufed  by  the  diiFuGon  of  knowledge  r  What  is  the  dreadfij 
fecrct  the  poor  are  to  find  out  when  they  have  le.irned  to  reail  and 
write  ?  We  have  often  feen  guzzling,  femi-Inrbriatcd  counry 
gentlemen,  nod  and  wink  with  a  very  pregn.^nt  wifdom,  when  the 
Question  of  the  poor  was  mentioned.  We  bear  them  no  malice 
fpr  their  ftupid  prejudices,  but  wifh,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
utinoft  fincerity,  that  the  accompHnimrntsof  rcuiiing,  writing,  and 
cyphering,  were  more  generally  difFufed  among  thcfe  gentlemen  j 
and  that  they  were  taught,  by  enjoying  thcfe  bl^ffi  igs  thcmfelves, 
to  appreciate  them  more  juftly  for  others. 

There  are  now,  perhaps,  one  million  more  of  perfons  who  can 
liad  and  write,  than  there  were  before  the  revolution.  Has 
this  incrcafe  of  knowledge  produced  any  increafe  of  difaffedion  I 
ii  ignorance  is  uftful  to  ^  ftate,  to  what  degree  is  it  ufcful  ?  Or, 
where  has  the  argument  any  limit  ? 

The  expcnfe  of  education  is  not  to  be  my  tioned.  A  boy  learns 
reading,  writing  and  accounts,  for  fourteen  (hillings,  who  would, 
in  hedge-breaking,  or  picking  pockets,  coil  the  county  double  the 
money  in  the  fame  time. 

The  inveftigation  might  be  pufhed  on  to  a  great  length.  Tliefc 
arc  a  few  of  the  principal  advantages  which  appear  to  us  to  refult 
from  education ;  'from  which  we  do  not  expeft  miracles,  or  believe 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  mendicity,  and  render  the  execution- 
er's place  a  finecure.  But  we  do  moft  firmly  believe,  that  it  may 
be  made  the  me^ins  of  refcuing  thoufands  of  human  beings  from 
vice  and  miftry,  of  teaching  the  bleflings  of  rational  religioii,  of 
improving  the  chaTfi£ler|  and  increafing  the  happinefs  of  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind.  And  for  thefe  reafons,  the  caufe  of 
education  (hall  never  want  our  feeble  aid,  nor  the  friends  of  it  ou? 
good  word,  from  the  poor  Quaker  whofe  (yltem  we  have  defcrib- 
cd,  to  the  King  who  has  t:ondudlcd  himfelf  towards  this  defcrvlng 
man  with  fo  much  goodnefs  and  feeling  ;  and  for  which  thouiauds 
of  ragged  children  will  pray  for  him  and  remember  him,  long  after 
his  Mjjefty  is  forgotten  by  every  Lord  of  the  Chamber,  and  by 
every  Clerk  of  the  Clofet. 

llius  much  for  education  itfelf.  The  manner  of  introducing  it 
into,  and  encouraging  it  in  a  country,  arc  totally  iVparate  qjcf- 
tjons.  How  far  it  may  be  exp -dicnt  to  provide  nationally  foi  the^ 
education  of  the  poor,  againfl  the  prejudices  of  t!ic  upper  cl  Ills, 
and  without  any  cordial  wifti  to  that  purpofe  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  themfelves,  is  doubtful, — if  it  be  poffible.  At  all  events,  wc 
muft  exprtfs  our  moll  finccre  regret,  that  t!ic  late  plan  was  ever 
coi.ac£lcd  with^fo  many  (!oubrful,  and  fo  many  comp'icat^d  mia- 
fMieS;  and  that  \\s>  worthy  author  ap^jcnrcd  to  be  fo  niodcrutj/  m- 
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79  Iflmcaiftffs  h^TQi^evmU^in  Sdacatimr^'  Oct^ 

formed  on  the  seneral  fubje^l  of  t!he  poor,  and  fo  little  aware 
of  the  powctfuT  prdudiccs  which  exift  again(l  then*  m(b-adion  \ 
for  ignorant  we  rnuft  conceive  him  to  have  been  opon  this  point, 
if  he  fuppofed  it  pofTible  to  force  down  fo  extenfive  ^  plan  of  edaca<» 
tion  over  the  whole  community. 

In  the  year  1797,  Dr  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  £n^ 
land,  publiihed  an  account  of  an  instity^n  for  education  at  Ma^ 
dtaSf  to  which  Mr  Lancaster  is  certainly  indebted  for  some  verj^ 
material  parts  of  his  improvements, — as,  in  the  early  editions  of  m 
book,  he  very  honestly  and  plainly  owned  himself  to  be.  To  daa 
valuable  information,  received  froin  Dr  Bell,  Mr  Lancaster  haQ 
made  important  additions^f  his  own,  quite  enough  to  entitk  faiia 
to  a  very  high  character  for  origmality  and  invention.  We  sin-* 
cerely  hope  jDr  Bell  will  no(  attribute  to  us  the  most  distant  in* 
tention  ot  depretiatine  his  labours,  when  we  say  that  he  has  hy 
no  means  ui^ght  Mr  Lancaster  a/l,  though  he  nas  taught  him 
muck.  We  are  so  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  labours  of 
I)r  Bell,  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  express  pur  warmest 
admiration  at  wlut  he  has  done  for  education^  He  is  unque^ 
tlonably  the  beginner  in  an  art,  which  we  trust  will  be  carried  to 
still  greater  penection ;  and  we  hope  he  will  reap  from  his  prer 
sent  patron  fhose  rewards  fpr  which  he  never  could  have  looked, 
to  which  he  is  eminently  entitled,  and  which,  if  ever  Aey  are 
bestowed,  will  honour  the  g^ver  as  much  as  the  receiver. 

It  has  pleased  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  estaij 
Uish  a  large  school,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  esta- 
blished church^  under  the  care  of  Dr  Bell.  If  the  thing  is  done 
at  all,»-if  the  education  of  the  poor  goes  on, — ^we  are  content. 
We  only  interfered  in  the  cause  to  sav,  education  is  a  great  good : 
and  to  shelter  from  calumny  a  friendless  man,  who  sat  himselr 
down  (like  a  drop  of  healing  pil  in  an  i^lcer)  in  the  worst  parts 
of  the  metropolis^  to  diffuse  the  word  of  God,  and  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  among  the  lowest  of  manl^ind.  If,  in  so  doing, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  treat  with  severity  a  lady  of  real  piety 
ami  of  estimable  character,  let  that  lady  rememoer,  that  had 
we  found  her  in  her  own  proper  department  of  an  instructress 
of  youth,  which  she  has  sq  long  arid  so  respectably  filled,  we 
could  not  but  have  mentioned  her  with  crecfit,  if  it  had  fallen  • 
within  the  plan  of  our  work  tp  mention  her  at  all.  Put  we  found 
her  acting  die  part  of  a  judge  and  a  critic,  and,  above  all.  Of  a 
religious  accuser^ — a  part  never  to  be  taken  ^p  but  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  exposing  him,  and  still  more  her  who  assumes  it,' 
to  the  most  severe  responsibility, — a  part  which,  of  late  years,  has^ 
been  played  so  often,  and  p;iid  so  well,  tl)at  it  is  not  respect- 
able even  in  the  hands  of  so  honest  and  conscientious  a  per- 
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Mt  af  llkH  THiMna^.  W«  h^r^  fteeifr  i  IIM^  diarmetf  \ff  a^ 
mSt^gf  Om  lift  Bdl,  liUif  all  be  has  Unrcte  ^d  done,  dalh  in 
^oenfoon  A«  phrbbrielf  of  t^itc&hig  tht  podr'  tty  iK^te  and  to  typhtr. 
We  h^  Out  He  will  VtMe  lii»  deserved  reptrtatton  aborts  every 
diii^  else/  ^ttidf  ii6t  tbae  tftaf  otfgifttKty  M^Iittch  has  biiotX|^t  him 
into  nMciv'  TEe  sMeAm  <^  tRe  Atchfttehop  of  Omtserbmy  tiiaj 
lie  TeiieUBfay  ^nd  rc^eetAIe^-^^tl  it  M  not  satr^:  at  least  we 
pHtHft  iRu  ItSflli  fi  fl^t^t'  etAfndi'fiXL  ttpott  iixtn  occasiotis. 


tSii  atamii  ■!■<  fwiaairm  aiiiwaMKni  iiia-itfn'^ 


Allf .  If.    f5fe  Pfindpl^  of  Scftiffij  dnd  hf  VegetMe  PBv/hhgy. 

TrAPifpdfid  f¥ofh  thi  Qettfian  of  D.  C.  WilUenowt  Pftfeffor  ^ 

B&iMf  dtni  tftrurat  Hiftory  txt  Berlin,     pp.  JOB.     W).     W. 

fifa(ek«m9d»  tdinbutgAj  ttd^X.  C^ddl  aitd  W.  VhritB,  Lon- 

d6li,  tiOf. 
• 
ttTft  h^ve  ftor  liithtfttor  hi;frf  arty  xTttraAt&ttj  hotanleal  treatife 
^^  ^\iittk  eoniptchetids  sill  tfee  t>tairchts  of  botafnical  know* 
ledge.  IiCc's  Introdu£lton  fo  fibtati^ ,  which  has  been  fongeft  hi  ufb 
hi  this  cootttty^  t<stiiiAn$  tttereitt  ait  fixphrmim  df  the  fyllcm  of 
LirtfKMs,  and  df  the  fcttns  ertiployed  by  htm.  fttkcfnhotit's  Bt)** 
ttt6cd  LtxicOttf,  i«  flcithiTig  mote  than  ait  e]tpfatiation  df  the  Lin- 
naesttt  tefffls,  M^flged  ht  alplisrbeticarf  order.  Bat  th«  airthor  be* 
ftntt  OS,  betfdetf  etpf^ifninj^  the  IsimteM  ntethod,  and  the  termg 
flfaf  bf  its  fkltbwerfir,  flfcewife  ghntfs  a  yery  ftfft  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent tMUtii  Md  alrlificistf  (y^cttri  that  have  been  propofed  by 
dUftftnt  tk>tMlfts  pretrons'  and  ftibrequent  to  that  of  the  Knight 
of  the  fblarStaf  $  together  with  regetable  phyfiology,  cipiained 
aceofdkrg  to*  pthicipies  eftablifted  oir  the  lateft  difcdveries  in  che- 
miftry ;  the  dtfcafe^  of  plafitsr,  stnd  the  faiftory  of  bdtany.  tn  (hort^ 
his  tnnt,  wMch  wr  ntiderfland  has  fixpetfcded  all  other  clemtn* 
Utt  tteatifes  on  (he  Continent,  contains  almoft  every  thing  con- 
neoed  with  botany. 

His  introduaionr  eontirfrts  feme  remarks  on  the  ftudy  of  bo- 
tamy,  together  with  good  and  ample  dire£lions  for  forming  « 
Hofitis  Siccus.  Inr  his  Tetmmoloey,  he  gives  a  very  full  cnu- 
nctatfou'  of  the  vations  terms  u&d  in  botany,  which  are,  inr 
general,  vihry  wdl  defined,  btit  not  fo  judicioufly  arranged.  Hfl 
diftribtites  (nem  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  root,  the  ftem,  tfacr 
leaves,  the  props,  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  Many  of  the  term^ 
fhat  art  applicable  to  one  part,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  others  y 
tonfeqoently  it  becomes  necdfary,  not  only  to  repeat  the  fame  terni 
under  difl^erent  beads,  but  likewife  to,  repeat  their  definitions. 
^09  we  find  MoMfidum  -fihrnentomj  when  it  is  divided  into  many 

branches; 
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es ;  M»  foUrnn,  with  m^^y  de^,  aiid  {a.on ;  hL  p«.ruQ-^ 

;  M.  (ligma;  M.  cirrhus^  M.  (lylus.  bimplex,  with  itsdc-» 
I,  occurs  no  /ewer  than  thirteen  times  i  and  there  arc  a. 
lany  repetuions^  of  the  fame  nature.  This  crrtaiiJy  pro- 
>ne  good  cScik  \  it  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  a!id  con^ 
dy  to  the  emolument  of  the  booknaoaker :  but  docs  it  add 
LDformation,  or  diminifh  the  Orouble  of  the  tii|4ent?  Bo* 
term$9  even  when  reduced  into  the  fmailejfk  compafs^  ara  Co 
imerous,  as  to  deter  beginners  of  ordinary  fortitude  from 
g  on  the  fltudy.  Whatever,  therefore,  increafes  the  bulk  of 
rminology,  muft  add  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  acquiring 
ind  tend  to  difguft  the  (Indent.  Had  M.  Wiildeno^  g^^^Q 
leral  terms  2ipart  from  die  fpecial  ones,  he  would  have  prc- 
much  unneceOTary  repetition.  It  fometimes  happens,  in- 
hat  the  fame  terms,  when  applied  to  difT  rent  parts,  rective 
ent  (ignification  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  n  petition  and  frpa- 
:planation  becomes  neceflary.  Hl  has  placed  the  terms 
exprefs  the  arma  and  pubes  under  tht  head  Julcra,  where 
ople  would  think  of  looking  for  them ;  for  they  are  no  more 
than  they  are  leaves  or  branches. 

classification  of  vegetables,  contains  a  complete  account 
the  more  eminent  systems  that  have  been  made  publicj 
(ood  exposition  of  the  Linnaean  method,  which  he  prefers 
thers.  He  divides  botanical  systems  into  Natural,  Artifi- 
1  Sexual :  we  conceive,  however,  that  there  are  only  two, 
turai  and  Artificial.  The  epithet.  Sexual,  has  been  applied 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  by  way  of  distinction ;  but 
mnot  ^ter  its  nature.  The  words  Willdenow  himself 
use  of,  in  describing  an  artificial  system,  are,  *  Some  bo- 
have  founded  their  systems  on  the  number,  proportion 
'eement,  of  minute  and  not  very  obvious  pirts ;  and  such  a 
has  been  called  Artificial. '  The  Linnaean  method,  which 
les  to  erect  into  a  particular  kind  of  system,  is  founded  on 
Tiber,  proportion  and  agreement  m  different  particulars  of 
ts  of  generation,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  minute  enough  : 
efore,  even  according  to  his  own  definition,  can  be  viewed  iu 
T  light  than  that  of  an  artificial  system.  His  reason  for  esta** 
;  a  difference  is,  tliat  the  Linnxan  method  is  partly  natural, 
irtificial,  which  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance.^  There 
nistake  he  has  committed  through  inadvertence — for  it  cer* 
:ould  not  proceed  from  ignorance.  When  mentioning  the 
uishing  marks  by  which  the  orders  are  determined  (p.  149.) 
s,  *  The  orders  of  the  15th  class  are,  like  the  fore- 
taken  from  the  fruit,  with  tin,  r  fF'Tt'c.-;  ;hni  here  there 
naked  seeds;  \>\it  a  i>ui4ua  ^  and  iu^  orders  are  ii«iiiied,  ac- 
cording 
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cordii^  to  the  dze.of  thisi  Silicttlosfe  and  Siliquossef. '  Tb« 
mete  size  of  the  sflique  by  no  means  determines  the  orders  o£ 
liiia  chss,  though,  from  the  names  affixed  to  each,  it  might  na^ 
turally  be  supposed'  to  do  so ;  for  there  are  many  plants  whicli 
Linnxus  has  placed  in  his  order  Siliculosx,  which  have  far  largei; 
mliquae  than  those  that  are  placed  in  the  order  Siliquosse  ; — Liw 
aaria,  for  example*  It  is  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  the 
germen  bears,  to  that  of  the  style,  which  determines  the  orders 
in  this  class.  Those  plants,  whose  germen  is  short  in  proportion 
to  the  style,  are  placed  in  the  order  Siliculosae,  and  vice  versa. 
Under  the  head.  Botanical  Aphorisms,  he  shows  the  metliod  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  plants, — gives  directions  for  distinguish- 
ing and  establishing  genera, — points  out  the  different  characters  by 
^hich  plants  are  to  l^  described, — and  treats  of  species  and  varie« 
ties,  together  with  the  method  of  ascertaining  them.  He  has 
given  here  a  table  of  36  colours,  which  has  at  least  novelty  to  re- 
commend it  i  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  nothing  of  the  kmd  has 
been  attempted  by  any  other  writer  on  natural  history*  It.  would 
have  a  still  stronger  reconunendation,  utility,  could  pigments  of 
sufficient  durability  be  obtained,  and  were  the  colours  always  mixt 
up  according  to  the  same  standard  for  the  different  copies,  and 
.,applied  with  the  same  attention.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  the 
pigments  we  possess,  particularly  those  formed  of  metallic  oxides» 
are  liable  to  change,  when  exposed  to  air  and  light  (  and  the  at- 
tention necessary  to  preserve  exact  uniformity  in  the  tables  pre- 
pared for  the  different  copies,  could  not  be  expected  from  any 
.artists  that  might  be  employed  to  paint  them.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances might  render  a  table  of  this  kind  a  source  of  error ; 
for  in  copies  printed  by  different  hands,  and  at  different  periods^ 
dissimilar  tints  might  stand  under  the  same  name.  Nevertheless» 
the  design  is  good,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  to  explain 
what  colour  is  meant  to  be  denoted  by  the  different  Latin  wordi 
jemployed  in  natural  history.  Even  when  the  primary  colours 
are  known,  an  idea  of  the  intermediate  shades  is  imperfectly  con-  . 
veyed  by  words,  but  they  are  easily  described  to  the  eye.  Both 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  Willdenow ;  for  in  the  explana- 
tion of  his  table,  he  gives  a  verbal  description,  which,  to  make 

•  the  matter  still  surer,  is  frequently  illustrated  by  examples  painted 

•  by  nature. 

In  his  Nomenclature  of  Vegetablea,  he  has  laid  down  a  great 
.many  regulations  for  imposing  names  on  plants.  Had  something 
of  the  same  kind  been  done  earlier,  botany  would  not  only  have 
rested  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  but  botanical  language  would 
have  been  rendered  less  harsh  than  it  is  at  present.  When  the 
pai^  of  any  thing  is  undetermined  and  unsettled^  the  knowledge 

of 
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7t  WOi^m^s  Prmc^Us  ff  Iblaf^,  Ail. 

tif  the  thing  itself  is  in  dan^fer  of  being  Idiit.  The  olcb  bolankts 
were  not  much  concerned  about  ^eserai^  <Iie  munea  c£  plaDl»| 
for  almost  every  author  ga^e  fhem  new  ones^  on  winch  accomt^ 
man  J  were  disgusted  wiui  Ae  forixiroofv  dry  aiid>  wfaed'  xuitnm- 
clature  whtdi  pretraited^  and  otecKned  emerilig  cte  dm  Mtmdf  df 
(he  mfost  beautiful  (ri>ject8  •!  nature.  Bva^Wf  At  iaUkxtuctita 
ttf  fixed  and  generally  reeeited  naanes^  botimita  aw  nowabfe  tm 
ihake  themselves  understood^  wherever  bocany  is  known.  TotHB*> 
tiefbrt  first  fixed  the  generic  names  v  bat,  instead  of  specific 
itemes,  gave  only  short  descriptions.  Liomeusy  who  has  coob- 
tributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  his  science  than  any  other 
man,  not  only  employed  generic  nanes^  bTSt  afiatd  to  cack  sp^ 
«tes  its  trivial  name.  M.  WiUdenow  objects  to  long  names ;  t» 
those  taken  from  foreign  languages ;  to  thc^e  whicb  ave  afrralf 
appropriated  to  animals  or  fossils ;  and  to  those  bortowed  {torn 
reliffious>  moral,  anatomical,  pathoiogicafi  geographical  ov  such 
subjects :  but  he  wishes  the  generic  name  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  properties  or  resemblances  of  the  genus,  and  to  hav^ 
them  formed  from  the  Gveek  language  with  a  Latin  termination, 
or  from  the  name  of  some  eminent  botanists  likewise  latinised. 
Namesy  however,  derived  from  this  last  source,  are,  we  tUnk,  freu 
^piedtly  both  harsh  and  long  \  such  as,  Buacbuumia,  Gleditschiai 
Kasseltjoistiai  &c.  The  specific  name  is  commonly  an  adjective, 
«»pressive  of  some  property  of  the  plant,  bi^t  should  not  be  taken 
from  properties  liable  to  variation,  such  as  colour.  Wilidenow 
46b]ects  to  substantivee  as  specific  names ;  but  we  think  that  no 
soHd  objections  can  be  made  to  Pyrus  malus^  ^twaxLS  cerasns^ 
Brassica  #v^|  and  many  others.  Some  do  not  approve  of  the 
Ijinnaran  method  of  denoting  every  plant  bv  a  generic  and  specific 
flame,  because  genera  are  only  invented  by  botanists^  and  hove 
f)o  real  existence  in  nature*  Ehihart,  on  this  account,  in  his 
Fhytophylaceum,  has  proposed  to  distinguish  every  plant  by  a 
single  word :  but  what  memory  could  contain  the  names  of  aU 
4ie  plants  already  known,  which  amount  to  nearly  80,000  species, 
itrmtA  into  about  2,000  genera  ?  Wolf  has  proposed  to  denote 
every  character  of  a  plant,  by  aparticular  letter,  and  of  these  to 
form  the  name  of  the  plant.  Were  this  plan  to  be  adopted,  such 
liar^  words  would  be  formed,  such  concurrence  of  consonants 
take  place,  as  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impos* 
sible,  for  Afr  "Wolf  l^imself  to  get  his  mouth  about  them. 

The  Phyfiotegy  of  Vegetables,  contains  a  multiplicity  of  articles, 
moft  of  wihich  are  freated  i^ry  corrcflly,  and  briefly  enough  ;  tn- 
d^d,  fometimes  a  little  too  much  fo.  He  begins  with  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  orgs^iaed  bodies,  and  with  tlie  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables.    There  is  one  o^npon  he  advances,  to  which  we  can  by  no 

means 
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I  meant,  fubfcribe.    He  btfU  4P*  2a<«)  *<  If  we  put  tke  feeds  of  an 

t         4uuiilal  plant  pttto  tlK  .gpowdf  plaiit«  grow  &om   then»  which 
I  foon  floirer,  pnrfaoc  feed,  and  then  &.'^-*<  The  buds  of  ireo^ 

I  and  (hrubs  are  to^^aifidefed  aa  amiual  plants  s  for,  as  foon  aa 

'  they  haipe  btoflbmtd  and  flied  their  feeds,  they  decay  entirely.  *' 

I  This  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  ^  for  the  far  greater  nno^er  of  the 

%ttds  Jo{  -treesf  «ad  1}irttbs>  frounce  branches  which  remain  (09 

*ycars. 

We  fyM  glfc  what  ht  fays  |p.  ttg.)  on  the  chemical  principles 

of  vegetables,  as  a  ifoechnen  m  ths  (nethod  in  which  he  treats  Km 

liibJeS. 

*  Ttve  (rhirf  vegetable  pAad^ia  are, 

*  f  •  Calorie^  k  prdfeot  in  all  paru  of  ftgttabks,  and  conftitotet  their 
fcnipeiipture  when  free. 

*  2.  Xt^bt,  is  fovind  in  the  oQs  and  other  inSammable  vegetable 
^b^ances. 

*  3.  The  eleftrie  ihudf  fbows  hfelf  1>y  Tarieua  ele6biciri  phcDomena 
•bbrved  in  plants. 

*  4*  Carbon,  is  the  chief  confUtuent  part  of  alt  vegetables. 

^  c.  Hydnogcn,  this  may  eaOly  be  obtained  in  a  gazeout  foraii  coAf« 
"bineO  with  cstloric,  from  all  KguqDtnpua  plants. 

*  5.  Oxygen  19*  we  ftmll  toon  findj  evolved  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
Part  of  it,  'however,  is  conlbined  with  acidtfis^le  bafes,  and  forms  ve- 
^etable  acids. 

<  7.  Aaote,  IS  eihaled  by  plants  in  the  night :  the  greateft  -part  of 
ft,  however,  is  in  a  combined  ftate*  Whether'  aaote  belongr  to  the 
^ple  fobftances  (elements)^  er,  as  Goettling  fappofcs,  is  a  oompoitnil 
of  oxygen  and  fight,  we  4iiuft  leave  to  fbe  future  deoifion  of  efaentift^ 
At  prefenty  we  fluH  eoafid^r  it  as  a  Ample  fubftmoe. 

^  ••  FbofplwniSy  oorors  ia  ^laots  of  the  i5>tb  ckff^  and  in  she  gfs* 
OMUu  its  ^liAsaee  saniMly  appears^  by  the  fliimng  of  old  rotuit 
-wood*  tbeaoatof  theoDmauio  TormentiUa  red^  and  rottaa  potatoes^ 
.fidanMUB  tabcvafiifli. 

*  9»  Sttlphwy  10  form  of  Acid  aembincd  with  oaygen,  is  met  with  in 
a^ny  plaat«»  ailheir  with  pouts  fprmiog  a  fulphat  of  potaiii*  or  wlti^ 
foda,  as  (ulpbat  of  ibda»  Even  in  fubftacice,.  (ulphur  has  been  found  ifi 
fhe  roots -of  the  Rumex  patieotia*  After  they  were  cut  down,  bpfled^ 
apd  fcumqwd,  ful|Aor  appeared  in  the  fcum  when  left  to  fettle. 

*  4  L.  Sodsy  is  peculiar  lo*  almp^l  all  plants  growing  on  A:a  ihpres  or  in 

*  12.  Silica*  is  found  in  the  flem  of  the  Bambufa  arundioacea,  and  t^ 
the  common  reedj  Arundo  phragmites.  It  is  fuppofed  to  exift  in  ihc 
alder,  Betula  alnu«,  and  birch,  Betula  alba,  as  their  wood  often  emits 
fjparks  when  under  the  bands  of  the  turner. 

*  13.  Alumina,  it  is  fatd,,  has  been  found  in  fome  p  3nt«. 
14.  MagDcfia>  fome  philofophers  think,,  tbej  haf ^  cret  with  like^ 


wife* 
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^NiasJi    .nVMLy    v^il'  —  -3ac«';si  ,  

•r^;**  ^  ^  '  i^x  yieSfOjcm  iaM>  bees  iacgj  Ji  sryrf^-^yr?  by  lice  cz^ 
t*"-^  V  "^  arv,'**  •r^-xj^io.  So-  i — 7,  jc*i  id,  16  sad  17,  as 
t  n  <*  '^>:'t ;  *^  .^  rri  cilj  is  ib^BC  Tie  F^gH  c^ecatST  tie 
f»  y^Tu/j^  Ot-'/fcsa*  aad   Ertl^  kz«e«  accarcb^  to   tfe   facei 

/.«^  .>»  u,m  ^  r'jKTi^^  f;nzjr*pie§  whidk  hare  been  Saamd.  is  w- 
^^'.^  '^'^  /',  2v  uj^  ati  cr^rxscai  kzxmltd^  Las  adrxacrd,  to  tkt 
ra^^/^^  /-^  .^; ;  >  f^l-^Awx*-     Tfce  nul  power  ptodocei,  by  cixs^ 

r '  ^/r,  /  /yw  #*  t,  we  rr.'ail  onr.it  for  vant  of  nx^m.    Among  thefe 
|/fo^vVrT,i  }.^  nrentior>i  Wax.     His  words  are — (p.  231.) 
V/4X   h    I'kiTwite  IoumI    io    the   fruits   of   (bene    pluiti,     au  gt^ 
*  \4m'.\  f  l.*aaruf  dt^LjIu),  and  of  the  Myrica  crrifera  and  otbm. 
bate  #t  10  r  U  pciko  of  all  fluwcre ;  and  accordingly  beet  pre^Mw 

W4X  ff/fH  \x* ' 

l»#r  fub*Ur.c«  obtained  from  the  Myrica  cerifera  is  bj  do  means 
aime  with  beet  wax  \  nor  do  bees  fonn  their  wax  from  the 
ri  of  Aowetn,  From  a  fet  of  comparative  experimenrs  infb- 
I  by  l)r  fioftock  on  myrtle  wax,  i.  e.  the  fubftance  obtained 
ttt^  Myrica  cerifera,  oees  wax,  fpennaceti,  adipocire,  and 
rry»laliine  matter  of  biliary  calculi,  *  it  appears  that  myrtle 
dtfr<^r«  from  bees  wax  in  ipecific  gravity  and  in  its  habitttdeSy 
a  varifty  of  reagents.  The  ingenious  and  decifive  experi- 
r»  of  M.  Hubert,  have  proved,  in  a  very  fatisfaftory  manner, 
bcTS  form  their  wax  from  honey,  or  any  faccharine  nutter, 
that  tlioy  colleft  and  flore  up  the  pollen  of  flowers,  only  sm 
for  tficir  larvx. 

would  have  been  fatisfaQory  to  many  of  his  readers,  had  he 
ioned  the  experiments  on  which  feme  of  his  aflfertions  are 
lied;  or,  if  this  would  have  occupifd  too  much  room,  he 
it  have  mentioned  the  authors  from  whom  he  had  drawn  hii 
mation.  He  has  abridged  the  chemical  part  very  much 
•c  faC\s  might  have  been  adduced ;  and  extended  other  parts 
c  nothing  but  vague  hypothefes  can  be  advanced. 
ftcr  giving  the  chemical  principles  of  plants,  and  the  fubllah- 

ccs 

*   nJc  Mcholfcm's  Joumal  for  March  1803. 
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1 80^.  WilldenoV/  Princrpfes  of  Botatty.  75! ' 

ces  formed  by  tircir  combinatioW^  he  proceeds  with  the  differept 
veflels  of  plants',  viz.  air,  and  lymphatic  veffels,  the  cellular  tex* 
ture,  the  lap,  and  their  tranfpinng  pores.  Where  he  treats  <A 
thefe,  we  find,  in  page  243,  a  blunder  which  muft  have  efcaped 
feither  the  author  or  tranflator:  cubic  has  be^n  yfed  inftead  of 
fquare.  He  fays,  •  Hedwig  counted  in  the  Ltltum  bulbiferum, 
in  one  furface  of  a  fingle  leaf,  577  apertures  in  one  cubic  fine. 
A  cubic  foot  would  therefore,  according  to  this  obfervation,  have 
about  (^98,14^  apertures.'  The  calculation  too,  if  it  has  been 
made  according  to  the  table  given  in  page  10,  is  incorreft.  After 
difcuiling  t!>e  temperature  and  phenomena  of  the  germination  of 
plants,  he  proceeds  to  the  itrufture  of  their  different  parts.  In 
mentioning  tlte  ftrufture  of  the  bud,  p.  273,  he  fays^  •  Eadfl 
bud  unfolds  a  branch  with  leaves,  which,  at  the  bate  of  each 
petiole,  s^ain  produce  buds.  In  this  manner  their  growth 
continues.  But  this  evolution  of  buds  frpm  buds,  would  cou^ue 
without  (lopping,  were  it  not  fo  regulated  that  each  bud,  as  foon 
as  the  bloffoms  and  fruits  are  perfeftly  formed,  decays.  *  We 
confefs  we  do  not  underftand  what  he  means  by  this,  unlefs  he 
means  to  aflert  what  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  He  advances 
,  fomething  to  the  fame  purpofe,  when  treating  of  the  ftrufture 
of  vegetables,  near  the  commencement  of  his  phyfiology  ;  againft 
which  we  have  already  entered  our  proteft.  We  (hall  now  giv^ 
our  reafons.  Every  branch  that  proceeds  from  a  bud,  produces 
one  or  more  buds  at  the  axilla  of  each  of  its  leaves,  which  may 
be  either  flnver  buds  or  branch  buds,  according  to  the  age  ana 
vik^our,  or  n  tfure  of  t^e  tree  \  for  there  are  fome  trees  which  pro- 
duce t'  ir  fl  wcrs  in  buds  diltinft  from  thofe  which  produce 
brmcles,  and  ot^'ers  th  it  do  not.  The  peach,  the  cherry,  the 
^  lilac,  and  m  •  y  other  trees  and  (hrubs,  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  the  form  r :  in  thefe,  the  flower  buds,  after  frudification  has 
been  completed,  die,  but  do  not  occafion  the  death  of  the  branch 
on  which  they  (land  ;  and,  fo  anxious  has  Nature  been  for  ^he 

ErodUdlion  of  branc'  es,  th^t  it  very  often  happens,  in  trees  of  thig 
md,  t/at  a  branch  bud  is  found  in  the  axilla  of  the  fame  leaf, 
with  one  or  two  flower  buds.  Of  the  latter,  niany  examples  may 
be  given  ;  fom-  of  which  produce  their  flowers  from  the  fides  of 
their  branches,  ex- gr.  the  Vine  and  Paflion  flower  :  in  thefe,  the 
peduncle  only  dies  after  the  decay  of  the  flower,  or  ripening  of 
the  fruit ;  but  the  branch  from  which  they  proceed,  continues  to 
grow.  Or!  ers  produce  their  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
brunch,  ex.  gt .  the  Rofe:  in  thefe,  the  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and 
par*  of  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  only  decay ;  but  the  under 
par-  of  the  branch,  where  completely  formed  leaves  have  ftood, 
concinueo  to  live,  and  is  capable  of  producing  branches. 

The 
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The  fonnstkm  x>f  the  IcaT^t,  d^a  iidi«bgtkn»  awl  ^ludatjon  of 
plmtiy  the  circalatioa  of  their  iapi  the  deep  of  f*getabk$,  thw 
green  colour  and  ]ni:!}inatioo  towanlf  ithe  liffht^  the  4iiotioD  ^uLde^ 
cay  of  the  leaves,  anci  the^eyolMtioii  of  the  nov^er,  fuoce^iY^T  oeco» 
py  kis  attentioo*  Oa  iQoft  of  thefe  iubjed^  Wtie  4iid  wufik  realp^ 
11^  and  not  a  iittle  hypothecs ;  bitf  not  fo  fnany  £a&9  adduced  ii| 
fiipport  of  foQM  pf  his  ^^fleitions,  as  we  Hislk  xmo^vf  to  pipdiifce 
conrifUon. 

When  (peaking  of  the  food  of  {dantsi  (p*  ;i8i.)  he  dysi^-r- 

<  The  chief  food  of  plaatf  coofifti  of  cyrboo  aiv)  hydcogeo  f  ;thc  hol- 
low air  veflel^  carry  .t^e  oxygen  ^aiM  .wibicb  w^i  lorxoiA  dmiiR  the  day^ 
opt  of  the  pbn^  I  and  in  |hf  njight  ximc;*  wheq  the  rayt  pf  the  foo  arp 
vaotinff  to  evolve  more  oxygen  gas,  th^y  exha)e>  tl^rough  the  pores  fjf 
the  cutis,  carbonic  acid  ga«,^  which  they  received  from  the  groond,  ao4 
which,  for  want  of  light,  they  could  not  keep  fixed. ' 

This  is  not  enough  for  one  unacquainted  with  the  fubjed  ;  and 
one  who  Icnows  fomething  pf  it^  knows,  that  there  is  a  di^ere^e 
of  opinion  concerning  the  food  of  plants^  ^nd  thecefpre  wpu]d 
expe^fc  fomething  more  <han  bare  aflertioQ.  Befides,  the  fubje£t 
merits  more  attention ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  what  conftitutes  the 
food  of  plants,  may  be  ufeful  to  the  practical  agriculturift,  as  weQ 
9S  the  ftudent  of  Ix)tany^ 

He  treats  very  fully  of  the  impregnation  and  j;e^enition  of 
plants,  a  fubie&  whicm  merits  more  attention  than  is  generally 
paid  to  it.    Many  are  difpofed  to  doubt  the  iexes  pf  olants  alto* 

5 ether ;  and  few  of  thofe  who  are  convinced  of  its  exiftence,  have 
lought  of  turning  their  knowledge  of  it  to  aecount.  We  are 
perfuaded,  many  good  varieties,  bjoth  of  ornamental  and  ufeful 
vegetables,  might  be  obtained,  by  impregnating  one  plant  with  the 
fanna  of  another  nearly  allied  to  it.  Thus,  a  native  ve2et;d>le  midit 
be  impregnated  with  the  farina  of  a  fpecies,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
warmer  climate,  poflefled  of  fuperlor  ^ualitieSp  and  a  hybrid  be 
produced,  poflefling  fome  of  the  properties  of  its  exotic  parent^ 
and  yet  hardy  enough  to  endure  a  fev,erer  climate.  Vegetablej^^ 
producing  fruit  or  roots  of  fuperlor  Gze,  hut  defe^iive  in  point  ojf 
flavour,  Iweetnefs,  or  nutritive  properties,  might  be  improved  hj 
commixture  with  other  varieties  or  fpecies  po^efled  of  thefe  quar 
lities,  but  deficient  in  point  pf  fize. 

Empedocl^s  and  Anaxagoras  attributed  fexes  to  vegetables,  and 
Theo|mra(tus  takes  notice  of  the  difference  of  ffsx  in  the  Cpry^ 
and  fome  other  plants,  and  fays  that  the  fruit  of  the  Palm  wiU 
not  germinate  unlefs  tlie  flowers  of  the;  male  he  ihaked  ovor  Uif 
fpadix  of  the  female.  But  the  notion  which  the  ancients  juid  ^ 
the  difit:rence  of  fex  in  plants,  was  by  no  means  accurate.  JPliny^ 
in  particular,  fomctimes  miltakes  the  male  for  the  female,  and  calii 

plants 
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plaiits  male  and  fienialey  wUch  are  heunaphrodite.    Sir  Thomas 
MiUingfon  was  the  firft  who  fixed  on  the  ftamtna  aa  the  male* 
otpm,  and  piilillani  as  the  female.     Prom  that  time  the  exifteno^' 
or  nonexiftence  of  fexes^m  vegetables*  has  been  a  maher  of  con*' 
tiorerfy  among  botanifts.    To  enumerate  all  the  argnments  that 
hare  been  employed  br  the  adrodates  on  both  fide^s  and  the  ex<^. 
periments  on  which  they  were  founded,  would  both  be  tedious 
and  unneceflary ;  fince  thfe  produdlion  of  Vegetable  hybrids,  by 
impregnating  one  fpecies  with  the  farina  of  another  (an  experi- 
ment which  has  frequently  been  repeated),  has  not  only  proved 
the  exiftence  of  fex  in  vegetables  beyond  controverfy,  but  has 
Aown  the  particular  kind  of  generation  which  takes  place  iil 
them. 

M.  WHldenow,  after  taking  notice  of  the  principal  theories  o^ , 
generation  that  have  been  propofed,  proceeds  to  give  his  opinions 
of  each  of  them.    We  (hall  pafs  what  he  fays  of  Equivocal  gene- 
ratioo,  becaufe  it  has  been  long  exploded. 

Of  the  Animalcular  fyftem,  he  lays  (p.  325.}, 

*  The  theoiy  of  Animalcnla  10  the  femen  of  aDimalt  being  carried 
oier  to  the  omriam  of  the  mother,  where  the  new  animal  it  formed, 
has  Lieuwenhocck  for  its  aothon  Some,  therefore,  in  the  vegetable 
kuigdom*'airumed  preexiftiog  germs  or  corded  in  the  poUeo,  whick^ 
in  the  mother't  ofaries*  unfdhded  themiefves^into  the  future  plant;  A 
very  scaknis  fupporter  of  thft  opinion,  was  Mr  Gleichen.  Some  even 
%eat  fo  hr  at  to  fee,  oadcr  the  microfcope,  fmall  afTet  in  the  femen  of  an 
aft,  and  CmaB  limetreet  in  the  poUcn  of  a  lime.  Strange  thingt  may 
be  fecfi»  if  ptrtoat  are  difpofed  to  fee  them.  Koelreuter^  obfertratioot^ 
of  which  imoiediatcly,  at  once  overthrow  this  doQrine. 

.  *  The  fyftjcm  of  prcforauitioo,  which  in  former  timet  wat  much  in 
vogue,  it  not,  eiren  by  ttt  moft  xealous  admirert,  much  iniiftcd  on  In  . 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Spallansani,  who,  in  animalt,  by  meant  of 
tedious  expcrimentt,  attempted  to  prove  the  precxidence  of  the  animal 
before  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  in  the  ovaries,  fincercly  confcflet, 
that  there  is  no  preeaifteace  of  vegetablet  like  that  in  am'maW 

'  The  Eftgenefu^  or  generation  by  a  commixtioa  of  the  fluidt  given 
out  both  by  the  male  and  female,  it  what  nuift  phyfiologiftt  now  alTume 
as  the  only  tme  theory  of  eeneracion,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kmgdom.  Koclreuter  connrmed  it  by  numerout  expenmcntt,  of  which 
we  niaD  mention  only  one.  He  took  of  the  genut  Nicotiana,  the  Ni* 
cotiana  raftica  and  paniculata.  The  firft  he  deprived  of  all  itt  ftament^ 
and  fecundated  itt  piftil  with  poUcn  of  the  laft  fpeciet.  Nicotiana  rtifti* 
ea  has  c|rg^.fliIped  leaves,  and  a  Aort  greenifh  yellow  corol ;  Nicotiana 
paoicolaca,  a  ftem  half  at  long  again  as  the.  former,  and  ronodiih,  cor- 
dtte  leaves,  and  much  longer  ycllowifti  green  corob.  The  baftard  off* 
fpfiag  of  both*  kept  in  all  its  parts  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  {jpeciet. 
He  tried  the  (kme  with  more  phntsi  mmI  the  rebilt  acconkd  pcrfedlf 
wtih  the  firfl. 

VOL.  xt.  ao.  at.  F  •  Were 
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«  Wr^  «e  t^r-T  cct  to  wdmdt  rhc  nwAwaJra/y  frmnma/m,  the  hybrid*- 
4Mlj  ^  rrcvAinST  li:w  d^ffmd  in  form  frofD  the  male  pbot ;  and,  oa 
«lir  iM>«r  V^M*^  wcTt  the  evolution  fyftem  Kmnckd  in  Mtatr,  thcj 
%v*c>f'  Vj^f  ♦>*  t»»e  *o»«»  »•  the  frsMle  pbnt.  The  hybrid,  bo«c^cr» 
^«»  «  mr^^wr  Kivrcn  both;  it  ccitmly,  there£ofr«  adopted  fnit 
j«-^  WtV.  tr'^r  (iir  taihcr  mud  aother,  mod  «nu  focved  by  Efkf£caf£^ 

^  K/«*V«^i.  yr«rrcT«  could  only  obtain  hybrid*  by  i&tcfTxiIjcni^ 
^.*«c<  fikatv  ]>.flm?ar  p«ao;t  never  produced  them,  even  though, 
a.vi>v*n^  t^  ^c  *' 'uac,  ihey  bc'oogcd  to  ooe  genaa.  It  appean 
that  na: i.rr  *>  !•»  «<-  -  •  ^*  » f  nitunl  mixiu»ei- 

*  Ti^  -rfUrvx  c  r^Jrt  1^*1  f^eoerxtiag,  a»  it  wai  coce  belicvrd 
p^  1  tf ,  iK^v'*-*^  r-A'x  r*  Vfrphcr*  to  irjkc  it  an  won,  that  hybrids 
t»-^  >ci--rrv.  Bi:  vt  ri*»  k^^w  a  gtnd  roarr  inftancei  is  socAaf:y,  a£ 
>  Vmn  K  IPC  '<*"«  p.vi.c:  ve  ;  ar4  errti  t;»c  in^ance  cf  sales  docs  noC 
>.**  vt  a^^  0  '  C'.  r*-  '  *>"''Ti  cliiMtct  they  arc  foartiires  pitnioc  K^> 
« Krv  l-i:^  V  V-**  ''"■  J-^hr'ci*  of  rano-a*  fprdei  of  tobaects  nnd  fune 
if*^.  pk»  r^  tp  V  tc-i*f  ;  Jhc  p*il  iri  them  heirj^  ^ttt  petfrft,  bmt  tlie 
<  "  .v-f.i  r  >:  ,\-xr  TT'^  \->rntrd.  lUit  thrre  aiT  now  tc»CT»i  nJbaftcrs  of 
>^•S-^  pU.  •**Vv»'  rrtJim  t^nr  fwir^aJ  f^^nn,  «nd  prapa^aic  litem- 
4  V>»     '  >  A^^r  -N' S  thr'r«t»  a  *rm,  »'»:*^  lS<>  p*Tr*«^ 

^  S/^  V,*.  \  X  h-.^i*  ;  The  moiher  mm  Svfl-bm  aomp^m,  «nd  ihc  €aibcr 

iN^'r.ii^  f«a. 

^  r-   I-,  »>Vi/*  ;  thew^t-w  vnrti  Py^ui  arbmitaha,  aad  the  i 

t  n  ^f-.f  4t.   >  ^  *N'  •^»i«  ;  t>>e  «*orh«<r  ••* 
(.  »>  ♦    15  V>»»fT.»  *»«  !*'•  r-f  it^ 

'»  V  >>«'  fr  \  .  *■- -  A*  rt^t  thf  1r»^Se*  of  fria-tn*"o»  ^aodnoe   in 
^.,.,t,  n.  •      \i   ,..■   ■*  />»  O^    9\iU  *»H,  ai<J   ta^  c;«fc  a* 
*,.,,,.>,.,    f  *'*  N-   >,\K-»<K     l,ir.n«^»  w^rtje  a  i«n«h 
o'   i^)     #»-,   .f  %>h)N«  iitN  ^''^rr^  f<^  <xnU*n  The  •'Kit'  «f 
v-\    rUff't  hft   ,.. »  .  f  .M.»r<V(    h*'   hw  f^er  nothinc  but  trt-potbcfca. 
>..  ,»'.,  >^,.,M*  #»/.   •,.-.  -.  j'.p   **'-h   rvTvvtcrnT-     iihouul   n   mst,  tram 

^.. .  ,»  V  *vA^  K  '••♦'  ''  «♦  *^*  *  ''"^-  »4^m»r;inf:  tnmr  rxcaniom,  itat 
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he, continued  through  feveral  generations  ;  till,  in  this  way,  by  due  per- 
fcrerance,  he  adlually  changed  the  Nicotiana  rudica  into  the  Nicotiana 
panictilata.  By  thefe  and  other  experiments  often  repeated,  and  made 
in  various  wjys,  and  upon  other  plants,  it  feeros  clearly  eftablifhed,  that 
there  is  no  preformatfon  in  plants. 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  Epig^encfis,  then,  the  fluids  of  the  male 
and  female  are  mixed,  and  an  off^pring  is  obtained  from  thcfc  two, 
which,  in  form  and  properties,  refcmble*  both  father  and  mother. ' 

In  all  vegetable  fcybrids,  some  of  the  features  of  bbth  parents 
are  certainly  to  be  recognized,  but  the  male  influence  seems  to 
predominate  in  such  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
The  hybrids  produced  by  impregnating  the  Papaver  Somniferunt 
with  tne  farina  of  the  Papaver  Orientate^  are  so  very  similar  to 
their  male  parent  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  \  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  resemble  .the  female  plant,  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  produce  more  flowers  than  one  on  a  stalk,  which  the 
P.  somniferum  commonly  does,  but  which  never  takes  place  in 
the  P.  orientale.  This  circumstance  ought  to  be  attended  to  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  improvements  by  impregnating  one  plant 
with  the  farina  of  another.^ 

'  He  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  their 
causes  and  remedies,  which  he  divides  into  two  classes,  external 
and  internal :  to  some  of  the  latter  he  has  affixed  very  fanciful 
names.  Medical  men  will  smile  to  see,  ChlorosiSf  Icterus^  and 
Anasarca^  constitute  par^  of  the  Vegetable  Nosology. 

When  plants  become  pale  from  Want  of  light,  from  defect  of 
nourishment,  in  bad  soil,  or  from  injury  received  from  insects,  he 
terms  it  Chlorosis.  To  the  natural  decay  of  the  leaves  in  Autumn^ 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Icterus^  on  account  of  the  yellow  colour 
the  leaves  assume  at  that  period  j— this  is  very  puerile.  A  simi- 
lar fanciful  analogy  has  induced  him  to  give  the  name  of  Anasarca 
to  the  redundant  moisture  that  is  perceived  in  vegetables  during 
wet  weather,  or  in  such  as  have  grown  in  a  moister  soil  than  is  na- 
tural to  them.  Many  of  his  observations,  however,  on  the  dis-^ 
cases  of  vegetables,  and  their  remedies,  are  good. 

In  his  History  of  Plants,  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  climate 
upon  vegetation,  of  the  changes  which  plants  have  most  probably 
suffered  during  the  various  revolutions  this  earth  has  undergone, 
of  their  dissemination  over  the  globe,  of  their  migrations,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  has  provided  for  their  pre-' 
nervation.  Many  of  his  observations  are  intimately  connected 
w^ith  certain  geological  opinions  which  he  entertains,  and  which 
he  has  stated  very  fully,  when  speaking  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  v'egetable  kingdom,  m  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious revolutions  our  globe  has  undergone  :— we  shall  give  part  of 
what  he  says  (p.  382.)  on  this  subject. 

Fa  •Id 
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*  In  pUina  which  contain  a  number  of  fca  prodiidions,  and  in  floet^ 
mountains  which  have  the  petrifadiont  of  the  continent,  and  of  the 
fea8  of  various  zones,  we  meet  with  plants  which  bear  feeds  aod  fend 
their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  grown  there  for  ages* 
But  experience  tells  us,  that  they  could  not  have  originally  grown  at 
thofe  fpotp*  In  the  primitive  mountains  only,  we  may  fufped,  that 
every  thing  remains  unaltered,  as  their  foundations  never  fufRrcd  from 
the  gnawing  tooth  of  lime. 

*  We  find  that  mountainoss  countries  are  richer  ia  plants  than  flar 
countries  ;  and  that,  in  primitive  mountains,  the  nmnber  of  plants  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  floetr  mountains.'  A  country,  confifting  of  primitive 
rocks,  has  plants  which  other  mountainous  countries  do  not  poflefw 
In  all  plains  of  the  fame  latitude,  however  &r  they  may  extend,  the- 
ftme  plants  always  occur,  only  with  fome  little  varieties,  which  depend, 
on  the  di^rence  of  the  foil.  In  primitive  rocks,  and  at  their  foot,  we 
again  meet  with  all  the  pknts  of  flat  countries.  Wherever  primitive 
rocka  furround  a  plain  country,  we  find  all  the  plantt  of  this  at  their 
root,  and  even  at  their  fumraita.  But  after  ascending  and  defcendiDg^ 
the  oppofite  fide,  we  find  a  diffinvnt  vegetation,  which  again  extends  as- 
far  as  the  next  mountainous  chain.  The  lift  of  plants  of  the  different. 
countries  in  £urope,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,,  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  us  to  prove  this  fad.  Now,  who  wiU  doubt,  that  all  the 
plants  of  flat  countries,  which  were  formed  at  a  later  period,  came  fioai 
the  hi^h  mountains  }  and  that  the  primitive  mountainaof  our  globe  were 
tbe  chief  fources,  as  it  were,  of  the  floras  of  different  coumtries  ?  Hence 
America  is  fo  full  of  plants ;  becaufe,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  fouth>. 
high  mountainous  chains,  with  numberlefs  intermediate  branches,  inter- 
fit^  it.  Hence,  Canada  produces  different  planta  from  Pennfylvania  ; 
this  again  from  Virginia ;  this  again  different  plants  from  Carolina  ;.. 
and  Carolina  from  Florida,  flee.  Hence,  the  north-weft  coaft  of  North 
America  produces  plants  which  totally  differ  from  thofe  of  the  north- 
^ft  coaft  ^  the  fouth-weft  coaft  different  plants  from  thofe  of  the  fouth- 
caft.  Ifiands  which  are  quite  fiat,  have  all  the  pbats  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent ;  but  if  they  are  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  many  quite 
peculiar  pUmts  are  to  be  found  in  them.  It  would  appear  from  thefe 
fa^  that  the  vegeU^le  kingdom  did  not  fuffer  materially  from  all  thofe 
very  violent  cataftrophes.  Perhaps  thofe  changes  took,  place  only  gra- 
dusdly  ;  and  feveral  thoufands  of  years,  if  not  morc^  ekpfcd  before  all 
thingt  came  to  that  ftate  in  which  we  find  them.  ' 

A  number  of  pages  are  occupied  with  fpeculations  of  this  fort, . 
to  all  of  which  we  certainly  cannot  ft»bfcribe  j  yet  they  evince 
much  ingenuity,  and  prove,  that  M.  Willdenow  has  taken  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  nature.     After  enumerating  a  variety  of  caufes^ . 
which  have  contributed  to  the  difTeminatioh  of  vegetables,  and, 
among  the  reft,  tlie  (hare  which  men  have  had  in  tranfporting, 
them  from  one  region  to  another,  he  proceeds  (p.  402.)  to  illuf-' 
'    trate  the  opinions  he  has  advanced,  by  the  difference  which  he 

thinks 
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thinks  obfenrable  in  the  plants  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  differ- 
ent trafts  of  Europe. 

•  From  what  has  been  faid#  it  followg,  that,  after  fucfa  various  and 
manifold  changes,  it  would  be  rery  difficult  to  fix  accurately  the  point 
from  whence  each  phnt  originally  came.  We  fliaH,  however,  endeavour 
to  make  fome' general  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  pliints  of  our  part  of 
4he  globe*  and  their  moft  probable  diffemination,  as  we  are  b^ter  ac<* 
qnainted  with  this  part,  efpeciaily  the  northern  countries,  than  with 
-others.  Crreece  only  we  muft  exclude  at  prefent,  as  we  know  nothing 
at  all  of  its  botany.  Its  flora,  however,  feeras  to  come  ffom  the  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia,  firom  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  from  the 
4i]ands  in  llie  Archipelago. 

<  We  foppofe,  then,  that  plants  ave  difleniinated  from  the  higheft 
mountains  towards  the  flat  countries ;  and,  according  to  this  fuppofitioi^ 
eftablifh  Hve  principal  ^floras  in  Europe,  viz.  the  Northern  flora,  the 
fielveticy  the  Auftrian,  the  Pyrenean,  and  the  Appeninian  floras.  The 
Northern ^or a  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land. All  thefe  nourilh  the  fame  plants,  which  grow  in  the  higheft 
north.  Scotland,  with  its  mountains,  appears  to  have  cohered  once 
with  thofe  of  Norway,  as  both  have  nearly  the  fame  plants.  The  Ffcl' 
veticjiora  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  TyroL 
The  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  as  well  as  thofe  in  Bohemia  and  Siberia, 
ere  only  lateral  branches  of  the  &me  chain.  All  have  a^  great  number 
of  plants  in  common.  The  Aufirian  fiora  originates  in  the  Alps  of 
Antiria,  Krain,  Karinthia  and  Steyenmark.  The.  Karpathians  are  a 
fide  branch  of  thofe*  The  Pyrenean  fiora  originates  in  the  Pyrenees  j 
the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  Caflilia  and  Valentia,  are  its  branches. 
The  ."ippmintan fiora  originates  in  the  Appecioes,  which  fend^ut  many 
iide  branches. 

«  If  we  take  the  Hfts  of  the  plants  of  thefe  five  floras,  we  wiltfind  the 
moi)  marked  difference* 

^  It  follows,  at  the  fame  dme,  that  various  commixtures  of  thefe 
floras,  afcer  the  continent  was  formed  and  varioufly  cohering,  mull  have 
taken  place.  Hence  '\^  ^utheni  Fraoce,  where  the  Helvetic  and  Pyre- 
tiean  floras  combine,  fo  rich  in  plants.  Hence,  in  Piedmont,,  the  floras 
of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Helvetia  and  the  Appenines,  mix  among  each  other» 
whither  likewif^  the  fea  has  carried  many  plants  of  Northern  Africa. 
Hence,  Great  Britain  has  partly  the  Northern,  partly  the  Helvetic 
flora  I  and,  in  the  fouthem  extremity  of  that  kingdom,  in  Cornwall, 
fome  plants  of  the  Pyrenean  flora,  on  accouitt  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spain,  appear  among  the  red.  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Ruifia,  have  not 
retained  the  Northern  flora  unmixed ;  they  have  got  many  plants  of 
the  Helvetic  flora.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  Germany,  efpecially  in 
oiu-  Brandenburgh,  which  has,  befides  the  Helvetic  flora,  got  part  of 
the  Northern. ' 

When  fifts  occur,  which  militate  againft  his  opinions,  like 
other  propofers  of  theories,  he  is  wiUing  to  dou  Jt  (p.  398.)  the  ac- 
^  icuracy  of  the  obfervations  on  which  they  arc  fotuided. 

F  3  «  Swartz 
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*  Swartz  difcQvered  no  European  alpine  plants  in  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  but  a  good  number  of  our  moffes  ;  for  inllance*  Funaria  hy* 
grometrica ;  Bryum  {erpillifolium,  cxfpititium  ;  Sphagnum  paluftpe  ; 
I)icranum  glaucum,  and  many  more.  We  know,  that  the  feeds  of 
moiTes  are  fo  minute,  that  a  (ingle  feed  efcapes  our  view,  and  can  only 
be  obferved  with  a  conddenibly  magnifying  micrufcope.  Should  they 
not,  as  it  is  certain  that  they  are  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere,  have  been 
driven  there  by  ftorms,  and,  as  the  cHmate  was  fuitable,  have  germin- 
ated I  At  kail  this  feems  to  be  the  only  way  of  explaining  this  iiogular 
phrn.^menon.  Bat  when  Meflrs  Forfters  met,  in  the  Tierra  del  Fusgo* 
with  Pin^uicula  alpina,  Gaihum  aparine,  Statice  armcria,  and  Ranun* 
cuius  Irppo.iicus  ;  it  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  to  fay,  how  thofe 
(laiits  came  to  fiich  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  Perhaps  the  great 
ikencfs  betw'*en  the  European  and  Southern  plants  mifled  thefe  great 

•  philofophers,  though  there  might  be  diftinguilhing  marks,  which,  how- 
ever, the  two  gcntl  men,  firmly  beheving  them  to  be  our  European 
fpecies,  did  not  attend  to.  ' 

H's  hii)tory  of  the  science  should  rather  be  called  a  Biography 
of  Butanists ;  for  he  seems  more  anxious  to  tell  us,  where  and 
when  tliey  were  born,  what  accidents  befel  them  in  life,  and 
wlien  they  died,  than  to  inform  us  what  they  have  done  to  pro- 
mote botanical  knowledge.  He  certainly  mentions  all  the  prin- 
cipal discoveries  in  botany,  very  regularly  arranged,  but  encum- 
bered with  much  extraneous  matter.  We  extract  the  following 
account  of  Clusius,  (p.  421.)  with  wTiom  he  concludes  his  second 
epoch ;  an  unfortunate  mortal,  who  seems  to  have  encountered 
as  many  hardships  as  ever  befel  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

«  Charles  Ciufius,  or  Charles  de  PEclufe,  was  bom  at  Artois,  or 
Atrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  1526.  His  parents  wifhed  him  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  and  he  went  with  this  defign  to  Leowen.  But  he  foon 
changed  his  mind,  and,  from  his  great  love  to  botany,  foon  undertook 
the  mod  tedious  and  troublefome  joumies,  through  Spain,  Portugal,' 
France,  Grtat  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Hungary.  In 
his  24th  year,  he  already  became  dropfical ;  of  which,  however,  he  was 
cured,  by  the  ufe  of  cichories,  recommended  to  him  by  the  famous 
phyfifian  Rondeletius.  In  his  39th  year,  in  Spain,  he  broke  his  right 
arm  rlofe  above  the  elbow,  falling  with  his  horfe  ;  and,  foon  after,  he 
had  the  fame  accident  with  his  right  thigh.  In  his  55th  year,  in  Vienna, 
he  fprained  his  left  foot ;  and,  eight  years  afterwards,  diflocated  his  hip. 
This  laft  diflocation  was  overlooked  by  his  phyficiari  ;  and   he  had  the 

^  misfortune  to  walk  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  crutches.  The  great 
pain  and  difficulty  he  had  ^hus  to  fuffer  when  walking,  prevented  hhn 
Ifom  taking  the  neceffary  exercife  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was 
Tiffidted  with  a  hernia,  obftruftions  in  his  abdomen,  and  calculous  com- 
plaiuts.  Thus  miferable  and  unhealthy,  tired  of  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror, where  he  had  refided  for  fourteen  years  pad,  and  finding,  befides, 
the  fuperftitendance  over  the  gardens^ there  too  great  a  burden,  he  accept- 
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ed>  in  the  year  1593,  an  intitalion  as  profeflt;>r  at  Leyden.  where  he 
died  April  6.  1609*  Clufius  was  the  gr^ateft  Rfnius  of  his  age,  an4 
profecuted  'the  ftudy  of  botany  with  an  .enthuiialtic  zeal»  and  a  perfe* 
wrance,  which  was  not  equalled  by  any  preceding  philolbphers,  uor  by 
any  of  his  followers.  His  works  (how  us  the  great  botaniil ;  and  they 
will  always  remain  valuable  and  indifpenfahly  joeceflkry.  The  cuts  an* 
nexed  to  them  are  neat,  the  figures  diftind^,  and  his  defcriptions  maller- 
Jy.  It  was  a  pity  that  a  man  of  fo  great  merit  fhould  have  fu^ered  fo 
much,  and  even  become  the  fird  martyr  for  botany* ' 

From  ibis  fpccioieii,  our  readers  may  judge,  whether  we  have 
done  wrong  or  otberwife,  in  ^  faying  that  the  hiilory  was  mtf- 
namcd ;  they  may  likewife  judge^  .what  proportion  the  botanical 
information  conuitied  in  this  extrad^i  bears  to  the  inelevant  mat- 
ter with  which  it  is  connected* 

Upon  the  whole^  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  fay,  that  the  fame 
dil4;;nce  and  judgment  is  difplayed  in  this  volume,  that  we  already 
have  had  occaGon  to  afcribe  to  M.  Wiildenow,  whqn  pronouncing 
our  opinion  of  his  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarui^  of  Linnaeus^ 
anvl  wc  venture^  without  hcfitation,  to  recommend  the  Principles 
of  Botany  and  Vegetabk  Phyfiologv,  tpthofe  who  wi(h  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  .fciLncc,  as  tlie  moil  complete  introductory 
ireatifc  on  the/ubjoa  hithj^rto  publiflied. 

The  trai^flatur  fcems  to  have  un^erdood  the  fubjetfl  -,  for  the 
language  he  epxploys  U  in  general  correal*  In  th^  fcrnnnplogyj 
huN%'cvcr,  ^Q  ajuempt  to  trauflite  one.  word  qf  L^itin  into  oU^  word 
of  £  iglifb,  \a$  led  him  to  make  ufc  of  (one  rmh^T  awkward  ex^ 
prellioas;  /.  ^.  pntmcr/u^  is  trai>fli;tv:d  bliieti,^  the  woril,  aowever, 
we  conceive,  fignit^c^  (bmewhaf  ipore  than  bitt.?n,  i.  e.  foinething 
bitten  bt^fore  or  towanls  the  point;  thus,  prsmorfurt)^ folium,  qr 
praemorfa  radix.,  (Cor.  both  arc  giveu,  and  the  fame  delinition  i^  re- 
peated 19  eodi^,}  i]^niu<^  a  leaTor  root,  that  terminates  io  abrupt- 
ly, *s  ti»  fecm  to  have  ks  point  or  extremity  bittv-n  off.  Were  the 
bare  word  iitttn  Xo  be  emplpyed  ^to  ^exprcfs  pr^jnorfums  and  :wny  one 
<o  t.4ik  of  a  bitten  irif,  or, bitten  root,, he  woul4  be  but  ill  under- 
ftood  Dy  t|ic  bttlt  of  his  hearers.  Both  fijiularis  and  c^ncavux  are 
tranilated  ho»Lw  :  the  lam ^  exprelfians  Ihould  not  have  beep  cm- 
ployed  to  exprels  two  terms  fo  very  diftin:l,  particularly  as  rcrh- 
cav€  is  fo  well  naturalized  as  to  become  a  denizen  in  the  En^hfti 
Unguagc. 

Flos  multipltcatiu^  is  improperly  tranflated  a  double  flower,  and 
Jtas  pUnui^  a  full  flower.  W^cn  a  flower  makes  an  appro.^ch  to 
become  double,  that  is,  when  its  petals  are  double,  treble,  See- 
the uiual  number,  provided  they  do  not  entirely  occupy  tlie  place 
of  the  itamina  and  pidllium,  it  is  called  a  femidouble  flower 
[Jbs  tnuJtiplicatus)  \  when  the  petals  arc  fo  numerous  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  ilamina  and  plAillom,  a  double  flower  is  form^  a  [Jlos 
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pknus.)  Thefe  two  expreffions  of  femidraUei  Mtt  doifble  flow^t 
tre  not  only  underftood  by  botanifh  and  flonftsy  hut  are  fe  #^ 
eftablifliedy  as  to  be  Tery  generally  underftood  \  btit  a  full  Sower 
\fj  no  means  exprefies  what  is  mes^nt  hj  Jhs  plenus. 


Art.  VI.  ObservaHions  ^n  a  Jwmq  tkrongk  Spain  end  Bafy  to 
Naples  i  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Conttantindpie :  comprmng  a 
Description  of  the  Prindpaf  Placa  in  thatRoute^  and  Remarks  or^ 
the  present  Natural  and  Poiitical  State  of  those  Countries^  By 
Robert  Semple,  author  of  «*  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape, " 

-    &c.     2  YoK  8vo.    pp.  484.    London.    Baldwin.     1807* 


w 


^B  hare  repeatedly  had  occafibn  to  itmarki  thit  the  world  i9 
laid  under  great  obngatton^  to  Aofc  who,  in  the  purfott  of 
fome  pTofeffional  objed,  TiGt  for<r^  countriesi  and  afterwards 
delirer  to  the  pubKci  in  a  plain  unambitious  manner,  the  refult  of 
the  inquiries  which  they  may  have  incidentally  been  led  to  make 
during  their  excurfions.  From  this,  chis  of  writers,  we  ^nnot 
certainly  expeft  fuch  foil  and  valuable  information  as  wc  arr  rnti- 
tled  to  require  of  profc£kd  travellers.  But  they  are  excecdinglv 
ufeful,  and  merit  every  encouragement,  becaufir,  theftuff  of  whK^ 
they  are  made  exilTs  at  all  times  in  mat  abtmchnce,  aoid  is  ta 
be  h>und  during  a  period  pccufiaiiy  unmounble  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  other  clafs.— 'In  order  to  contribute  our  humble  fh^rt 
to  this  objed,  we  h^ye  made  it  a  rule,  not  indeed  to  praife  thek 
publications  indifcriminatelv,  but  to  beftow  an  unufual  d^tee  of 
attention  upon  them,  as  loon  as  they  appeared;  and,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  this  plan,  we  haften  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  work  now  before  us,  which  belongs  to  the  fame  dev 
fcription. 

Mr  Scmpfe,  th6ugh  an  KijrlHh  merchant,  was  bom  in  Ame- 
rica, and  this  circumftancc  enabled  hhn  to  travel,  in  1805  and 
i8o5,  over  countries  from  whhrh  Britifh  fubjeds,  in  general, 
were  excluded.  His  tour  comprehended  fomc  of  the  moft  intc- 
rcfting  parts  of  Europe,  many  of  which  were,  at  that  time,  the 
feat  of  war,  and  although  his  profcffional  avocations  both  (hort- 
cned  his  ttay  in  plactfs  which  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  examrac,  and  prevented  him  from  employing,  in  the 
manner  moft  prrfitable  to  his  readers,  the  time  which  he  did  de- 
vote to  matters  of  mere  curiofity,  yet  he  has,  in  general,  obfcrv- 
ed  well  what  he  faw,  aud  he  delivers  his  rcnaarks,  for  the  rooft 
part,  like  a  fcnfible  man.  His  Lx^-k  is  accordingly  both  inftru£t- 
ive  and  entertaining^  and  leares  us  only  the  more  caufc  to  regi^ 
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Aat  bb  ot6er  putiuks  (bouM  hare  ctrcumfcribed  k  within  fuch 
tnttow  limits,— K>bliging  him  to  pafs  over,  almoft  in  filencf ,  feveral 
of  die  chief  objc^ls  of  attention.  Nor  let  any  one  detraft  from 
this  pratfe,  b^  fuggefUng  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  a 
journey  through  fuch  countries  as  Spain  and  Italy,  without  af« 
fording  amufement  and  information.  This  difficulty  has  been  o£« 
ten  furmounted,  like  other  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  adventmr- 
ous  traveller.  Mr  Lemaiitre  and  Mr  William  Hunter  made  no 
more  of  it  than  they  would  of  a  deep  hill  or  a  rough  ferry  $  and 
even  Mr  Kotzdiue  contrived  to  get  almoft  entirely  the  better 
of  it,  ahhottgb  io  hb  cafe  the  effort  muft  hate  been  far  more 
painful. 

Mr  jSenple's  paMlge  to  LisboB^  and  his  residence  there,  afford* 
ed  few  occurrences  worthy  of  attention.  About  the  middle  of 
July  1805,  he  sci  off  for  Madrid,  by  the  waf  of  Badajos,  tra- 
velling pMt;  that  is  to  say,  riding  almost  day  and  night  on  oost- 
Jlofses,  wUdk  are  changed  srt  each  stage.  As  the  manner  of  tra- 
vellings and  die  accommodation  at  the  inns,  were  almost  the  on- 
ly 8iibj«ctB  which  a  journey  of  this  sort  could  introduce  to  our 
author,  we  have  a  very  accfurate  and  lively  account  of  them. 
The  following  description  of  a  Portuguese  vfnta^  or  inn,  may 
satisfy  our  r^er$  probably  better  than  if  ^ey  had  tried  the 
vedfty.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
accommodation  in  that  country,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
fair  superior  to  any  thing  whicn  the  neighbouring  tungdom  has  to 
boast  of. 

«  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  wt  could  leave  Arrayoloe,  and  the  fun 
began  alrcsdf  to  be  very  hot.  We  defceadsd  the  hill,  and,  after  rid- 
ing a  few  miles,  the  country  affiuned  a  different  a(pe6i  from  what  we 
h^  fet  fees ;  the  mountains  riiing  in  -m  rounder  form,  and  beginning 
to  be  covered  with  trret  to  their  fummits^  It  wu  pad  mid-day  before 
we  reached  La  Venta  del  Duque,  a  dillance  of  three  leagues.  Wc 
^od  it  to  be  a  fingle  houfe.  Without  a  rillage  or  hamlet  near  it»  and 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  poii-boufe,  which  alfo  ftood  alone  on  the 
top  of  a  hill.  At  the  heat,  however,  was  now  exceffive,  without  the 
imalleft  breeze,  we  deteVmined  to  remain  a  few  hours,  and  accordingly 
entered  the  houfe,  which  I  will  describe.  A  iingle  room  or  hall  occu- 
pied an  tjbe  lower  part,  unBoored,  and  ferviog  as  a  retreat  both  to  the 
fiuDily  and  their  poultry,  which  wene  perched  all  pound.  At  one  end 
a  feat  was  buih  along  the  wall,  and,  correfponding  to  it,  a  bw  table  like 
that  which  hermits  are  reprefcnted  as  ufing,  but  formed  of  bricks  and 
BK>rtar  inikcad  of  turf.  On  tbe.oppofite  tide  of  this  immeveable  table, 
great  pieces  of  cork  fupplied  the  place  of  ftools,  which,  when  we  tried 
to  hh  them,  (brprised  us  by  their  hghtnefs.  On  a  large  open  fire- 
place flood  two  or  three  fru  ill  narrow-necked  earthen  jars,  which  form- 
ed the  whole  kitchen  ap^ratus,  and  this  completes  the  fuVniture  of  the 
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m.     The  rpace  above  flairs  \n$  divided  into  fev^ral  apartmeot^ 
with  mats,  and  one  or  two  mattrefles  for  (Iran^rs  to  deep  on.  | 
oom  locked  up  containe  1  the  wealth  of  the  family.     Having 
mr  wifti  to  eat,  two  fowls  were  inllantly  killed,  flripped,   cut 
8,  and  put  into  one  of  the  narrow-necked  jars  with   a   little 
[  other  ingredients.     The  jar  was  then  placed  on  the  hearth, 
mbers  fvvept  round  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  this  was  tlie  whole 
F  cooking.     Meantime  we  lay  down  to  deep,  and,  when  called 
*al,  fo'md  all  the  riches  of  the  houfe   difplayed.     Our   table 
d  with  a  clean  napkin,  twb  earthen  plates,  one  filver  and  feme 
rpoons,  and  a  pitcher  of  tolerable  wine.     Hunger  made   us, 
fteem  the  Portuguefe  cookery  more  higlily  than   we  miglit 
have  done  ;  for  we  finifhed  the  contents  of  our  jar,  and  agreed 
them  ezoeileot.     The  heat  of  the  day  being  paft,  we  prepared 
our  horfes,  and,  greatly  exhilarated  by  a  comfortable  meal, 
light  of  wine,  where  we  had  expe6^ed  to  find  little  or  notning, 
►ur  journey  towards  Eftremoz* '     VuL  I.  p^  27 — ^o. 
arriving  at  Madrid,  our  traveller  orders  hb  postilion  to 
the  hotel  called  La  Cruz  de  Malta  ;  and  remarks,  some- 
ectedly,  '  Each  of  my  trai^eliiii};  companions  has  houses 
ids  to  repair  to ;  but  I  am  a  stranger,  and  alone^  and  I  go 
:uz  de  Malta : '  which  is  certainly  a  pathetic  considera- 
d  yet  we  own  it  docs  not  very  deeply  move  us.     At  Ma- 
rerTiiiinecl  se»\:ral  weeks,  and  mide  '^xcursions  into  the 
irm  od,  for  tJie  purpose  of  visiting  Toledo,  St  Ildefonsa, 
rial,  &c.     His  descriptions  ooth  of  the  capital,  and  of 
erestin^  snr  ri>,  are  extremely  good  ;  but  we  shalj  content 
s  with  cxtraciing  his  account  of  the  Pradoy  which  cannot 
rike  the  reader  as  given  in  a  suihcientiy  picturesque  man- 

prado  is  ad:nirable  m  all  it^i  partn,  being  a  broad  !^k^  adorned 
dtome  fountains,  and  divided  into  avenues  by  rows  oi  tree* ;  it 
le  whole  of  one  firie  of  th<r  town,  being  tcrmijwutd  at  each  end 
f  the  gatcfi  of  ihc  city.  The  ftreeis  leadin^'  down  to  it  are  the 
ind  fined  in  Madrid,  and  on  the  oppo(ite  fide  are  the  gardens^ 
rround^i,  and  palace  of  the  Retiro,  worthy  of  the  rrfidencc 
iqe,  although  at  prefent  only  ufed  by  the  King  at  a  fhootingr 
urtng  hi))  ilay  at  Madrid.  The  fountains  of  the  prado  are  ia 
ormed  after  antique  models,  and  the  water  of  one  of  them  \% 
ll  in  the  whole  city,  and  the  only  kind  of  which  the  prefent 
ikjfr,  water  being  his  fole  beverage.  One  very  broad  walk  a- 
ilh  thcfc  fountains,  is  thronged  every  dnc  evening  with  the;  bcft 
;  and  on  Sundayn,  the  king,  queen  aud  royal  family,  ride  up 
n  the  carriage  road,  and  falute  the  people  conftantly  aj  they 
is  on  the  prado  that  the  ftraogcr  may  ftudy  with  advantage 
,  the  air,  and  the  gait  of  the  Spaniards ;  for  then  all  pafs  in  re- 
rc  him,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar.     The  nobleman  alij^hti 
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from  hit  carnage,  and  faantert  amonpf  the  tYiroog,  feemingly  carelefs  a- 
bottt  his  Ene  drefs,  and  the  ornamentt  at  his  hutton-hole,  although  noi- 
*  body  glances  at  them  To  often  as  himfelf  ;  the  citizen  drefles  in  the  mode 
general  throughout  Europe  thirty  years  ago  ;  whilft  the  lower  clafTes 
that  venture  on.  the  prado,  fliH  wear  thcirHrlothes  thrown  over  the  (houU 
der,  and  thus  preferve  the  laft  rcliqties  of  the  ancient  toga.  A)l  the 
men  wear  IfM'ge  cocked  hats,  and  all  fmoke  ^igars ;  for  this  latter  pur* 
pofe  boys  run  up  and  down  the  prado  with  a  kind  of  flow  torch,  which 
burns  without  flaming,  and  ferves  to  light  the  ^igarr.  In  oppoiition  to 
them,  water  carriers,  with  their  porous,  earthen  vafes  and  goblets,  vehd' 
t!ie  cool  water  of  the  neighbouring  fountains  ;  and  the  various  cries  of 
fire,  fire,  and  frcfh  water,  water,  are  heard  above  t^e  buzz  of  the  miagkd 
crowd.  But  the  women  principally  attradl  the  eyes  of  the  Uranger, 
T*heir  iimple  and  elegant  drefs,  their  veiU,  which  fcrve  any  purpofe  but 
that  of  concealing  their  faces,  the  freedom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks 
attractive,  but  not  immodell,  tend  to  make  an  Englifhman  forget  for  a 
ropment  that  they  are  greatly  inferior  in  poiut  of  real  beauty  to  the-wo- 
meo  of  his  own  country. 

*  There  is  one  cudom  which  pleafed  me  much,  and  which  no  where 
produces  To  firikiog  an  effcd  as  on  the  prado.  £za£lly  at  fuafct,  the 
bcUs  of  the  churches  and  convents  give  the  figoal  for  repeating  the  even- 
ing prayer  to  the  Virgin.  In  an  inllant  ihe  bu(^  multitude  is  hufhed 
and  arreded,  as  if  by  nMgic.  The  carriages  ftop,  the  women  veil  their 
facea  with  their  fansi  the  men  take  oif  their  hats,  and  all  breathe  out>  or 
arc  fuppofed  to  breathe,  a  (liOTt  prayer  to  the  protediin^^  Power  which  has 
brought  ihem  to  the  clufe  of  another  day.  .After  a.  (hort,  a  folemn,  and 
not  an  unplealing  paufe,  the  men  bow  and  put  on  their  hats,  the  wq« 
men  uncover  their  faces,  the  carriage  drive  on,  s^nd  the  whole  crowd  it 
again  in  motion  as  before.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Catholic  ^uftoroa 
which  appears  to  partake  of  piety  without  fupcrttition,  and  diveiled  of 
ahars,  candleftickn,  tapers  and  image«». '     I.  p.  59 — 62. 

Mr  Seniple  left  Madrid  on  the  22d  of  October,  on  his  way  to 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  Having  heard  before  his  departure,  that 
positive  orders  had  arrived  for  the  combined  fleets  to  sail  and  at-» 
tack  the  English  squadron,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  tl^e 
battle,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  learn  the  event  of  it  5  and  he  performed 
the  journey  as  before,  on  post-horses.  The  following  short  ex- 
tract gives  a  fair  description  of  a  Spanish  inn. 

*  Wc  reached  Ocana,  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  fteicp  hill,  two  leagues 
from  Aranjuez.  It  being  now  quite  dark,  and  the  ftorm  continuing,  I 
determined  to  remain  here  till  day-break.  As  I  had  formed  no  expec- 
tations, 1  was  not  chagrined  to  find  fo  few  comforts  in  a  Spanifh  inn. 
Although  drenched  to  the  fkin,  fo  that  even  my  boots  were  filled  with 
water,  here  was  no  cheerful  fire,  no  clean  room,  no  ready  attendant. 
On  each  fide  of  a  large  fire- place,  fat  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter 
cowring  over  two  or  three  fmoky  bundles  of  wet  bruihwood  ;  a  chair,  a 
tabic,  and  a  fmall  giimm^ring  lamp  formed  the  fiiroitare  ;  and  here  wan 
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w^JA  T  Itt-f  to  look  v.f  cnwiNwt  f>r  il>€  cfghr.    Tbc  oH  ptimim, 

,  a?^^  f  'T'f  w^h  tatk  likr  th^  kltchcr,  wm  better  fon^ifliedy 
9vfticxf  mth  a  fee  *.  WSilf  f  licrc  chan^-ei  my  drrCs  (he  pfcji^cd 
;,pf7,  «Eid>  Cf  '  Irf  f  d  of  r^g«  fnfd  io  limp  oi!,  and,  togetfarr  wtili 
tf>^  tod  ^afl*ck«  fTTBrri  t  meff  which  a  Sorg  fall  and  a  rtdc  c«f 
K'lfc  fsacSe  ttc  rrlfft.  When  I  waf  juft  ready  to  choke  «-trk 
fry  kficd  hnfieff  Sf^ato  appeared,  and  ftt  before  me  a  foiall  ptrcfier 
e«  to  ttalh  do«r«  tbia  precioof  co«ipo(itiofi.  Thi>  fbnned  my  h\c 
ciom  xiti  f  chafe  to  ^-o  to  reff«  wheo,  behold  an  al^rmlog  eircsa- 
,  ar^  trhkh  flifj^bt  make  a  fit^vre  in  rocn^ce.  On  rememog  a 
Kich  Ly  at  d;e  \yd'^^.Cf  I  f^^nnd  that  it  ferved  to  cover  a  hole  ; 
tracce,  ai  I  &tr  by  the  )  e!p  of  my  lamp,  to  a  k>ng  dark  vanju 
tbooght  I  tmiDediateiy*  U  to  aofwer  tvo  porpnTn ;  firft,  for  the 
rcTf  Co  come  unawares  npon  the  poor  Occper,  and  then  to  caft  his 
inlo#  After  fome  paufe,  I  covered  the  lole  as  before,  and  ihtn 
ip  afl  the  chain  in  the  room  up-^n  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  tha'  with 
li  mctioa  they  moft  ka*e  fallen  ;  then,  having  bolted  the  door,  I 

my  piflob  ready  cocked  under  my  pillow  ;  and  thus  fecored.  ia 
4  daggers  and  pale-faced  adkfEns,  (ban  fdl  faft  aO^ep.  Nothing 
j€6  tct  tin  the  break  of  day,  when  txtj  poftilKon  called  ane  ai  the 
I  had  appoioted«  1  then  took  an  opportunity  of  examining  tilia 
d1  catern  ;  and  dtfcoverrd,  oh  gentle  reader !  that  it  was  Indeed  no 
than  a  large  wine  vault  dug  tinderneath  the  houfe,  and  the  roof  c£ 
,  being  only  fupported  by  beams  of  wood,  had  in  fomeplaces  decayed 
Uen  in  ;  fo  groundleis  are  often  our  appreheofions. '  I.  1 17*- 119. 
iecd  our  anchor,  like  most  travellers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in 

ia  a  little  more  apt  to  perceive  robbers  and  murderers  than 
ogether  necessary.  He  admits,  that  he  only  saw  banditti 
in  Spain ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  certain  that 
RTcre  so*  Ascending  a  small  liill,  he  perceived  two  men  with 
muskets,  running  up  as  if  to  gain  the  height  before  him. 
uide  (as  is  by  no  means  uncommon)  said  they  were  robbers. 
I  which  our  author  sent  the  guide  on  before,  and  followed 
h  his  right  hand  on  his  pistol  in  the  holstcr>  and  looking 
them  sternly, '  as  they  stood  leaning  upon  their  long  mus- 
^cry  composedlyj  while  he  passed.  He  conceives,  that  by 
iispoeition  of  his  force,  he  prevented  them  from  shooting 
nd  his  guide }  but,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  these  must 
been  shooters  of  birds  and  not  of  men,  otherwise  neither 
(rmplc's  manoeuvre,  nor  his  stem  look,  could  have  prevented 
from  killing  him  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  and  then 
»ing  of  his  euide  and  baggage  at  their  leisure.  He  is  also 
en  with  melancholy  feelings  when  he  sees  crosses  on  ttie 
side,  conceiving  them  always  to  signify  that  a  murder  lias 
committed  on  die  spot.    Whereas,  if  he  had  inquired  of' 
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his^guide*  he  yfOvXA,  have  learnt,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
^em  were  erected  on  account  of  some  accidental  •deaths  having 
happened  there,  the  same  ceremony  beinff  performed  wherever  a 
person  has  died  without  the  last  rites  of  the  church. 

During  the  btter  part  oi  his  )oumey  through  Spain,  our  author 
met  different  couriers  pFoceedtog  to  Madrid  from  Cadiz  \  and  vari^ 
otts  rwnours  w«re  spread  about  of  a  great  naval  engagement.  3uC 
he  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  different  accounts  which  these  gave 
of  the  result.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  coast,  all  those  doubts  were 
cleared  away  j.  and  he  learnt  the  real  extent  of  the  victory,  not* 
withstanding  a  good  deal  of  gasconade,  chiefly  among  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  people.  He  describes,  in  a  very  interesting  and 
striking  manner,  some  of  the  effects  which  he  witnessed  of  that 
astonidiinp  batde, — the  greatest  triumph  of  our  arms,  under  the 

E'catest  of  all  our  commanders, — and  purchased  too  dearly  by  his 
ss.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  part  of  this^ 
melancholy  description.  It  is  certainly  reiidered  less  painful  bj 
the  refiecuon,  that  it  paints  the  necessary  effect^  of  lawful  hosti- 
lity ;  and  offers  to  our  contemplation  none  of  the  atrocities  which 
have,  on  other  occasions,  been  forced  upon  the  valour  of  our 
troops,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  barbarous  and  unprincipled  policy. 

*  The  en£uing  moming*  being,  th^  agth,  I  found  feveral  boats  pre^ 
paring  to  pafs  over  to  Cadiz,  and  accordingly  placed  my&lf  i»  one  oT 
them  with  my  laddie  and  portmanteau.  I  h^  not  been  lon^  there  bo« 
fbie  a  pjumbcr  of  (ailortt  fomt  with  iinall  bnwiles,  others  wuh  nothing; 
on  theta  but  a  pair  of  trowfers  and  a  flurt,  and  othen  with  their  arm» 
or  heads  bound  up,  came  leaping  one  after  another  into  the  boat  until  it 
was  quite  fuB^  and  we  put  o&  They  were  French  iailors,  whofe  veflek 
after  efcaping  had  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  coat),  and  of  ekven  hundred 
men  who  conapofed  the  crew  on  the  rooming  of  the  battle*  only  ninety- 
four,  by  their  own  account,  had  ever  a^un  reached  the  land*  Soon  af* 
ter  leaving  the  little  creek^  on  which  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is  fituat» 
ed,  we  open  the  whole  bay,  and  fbme  of  the  terrible  effi?As  of  the  late- 
battle  became  viiible.  On  the  novth-weft  fide,  between  el  Puerto  and 
Rota,  lay  a  large  Spanifh  (hip,  die  Sati  Raphael,  feventyfbur,  broadfide 
upon  the  rockt|  bilgedr  and  the  waves  breaicing  over  her.  At  the  bot» 
torn  of  the  bay  was  a  large  French  fhip,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for-^ 
gotten,  aground, '  but  upnVht.  In  the  centre  towards  Cadiz  lay  it 
gmup  of  battered  veffels^  five  or  fix  in  number,  bored  with  cannon 
ihot ;  fome  with  two  lower  mads  Randiag*  others  with  only  one  and  a^ 
piece  of  a  bowfprit,  antj  one  without  a  fingle  iiump  remaining  from  item 
to  ft?m.  "  That, "  (aid  the  French  kilors,  *<  was  the  (hip  of  the 
bimve  Magon,  and  on  board  of  which  he  was  killed.  " 

*  As  the  wind  was  contrary  to  our  crofTing  over,  the  boat  was  oblige 
ed  to  make  feveral  tacks.  In  one  of.  thefe  we  approached  fo  near  tbr 
(hore,  that  we  plainly  difcerned  two  dead  bodies  which  the  fea  had 
thrown  up.     Pmently  one  o£  a.  number  of  men  on  httriebd^k,  who  ior 
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this  &>le  porpoCf  patrokd  the  beach,  came  up,  and  having  obferved  th? 
bodies,  made  a  fignal  to  others  on  foot  among  the  bafhes.  Several  of 
of  tbem  came  down  and  immediately  beg^n  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  fand, 
into  which  they  drafrged  the  dead.     I.  147 — 149. 

<  AH  this  pofleffi?d  fomething  of  the  terrible.     But  in  Cadiz,  the 
cooieqoencety  though  equally  apparent,  were  of  a  very  different  nature* 
Tea  days  after  the  battle,  they  were  ftill  employed   in  bringing  afliore 
the  wounded  ;  aod  fpedades  were  hourly  difplayed  at  the  wharfii  and 
thjxmgh  the  ftreets  Coficieot  to  (hock  every  heart  not  yet  hardened  to 
fcenes  of  blood  and  humao  fufierings.     When  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  the 
boatmen,  and  the  furging  of  the  fea,  the  boats  ft  ruck  againft  the  ftooe 
piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  foul  arofe  from  tike   mangled 
wretches  00  board.     Many  of  the  Spanish  gentry  aflifted  in  bringing 
them  afhore,  with  fymptoms  of  muca  compafHon  ;  yet  as  they  were 
£nely  dnclTed,  it  had  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  oftentation,  if 
there  could  be  odentation  at  fuch  a  moment.     It  need  not  be  doubted 
that  an  Englifhman  lent  a  willing  hand  to  bear  them  up  the  fteps  to 
their  litters ;  yet  the  flighted  faife  ftep  made  them  (hriek  out,  aod  I 
even  yet  (hudder  at  the  remembrance  of  the  found.     On  the  tops  of 
the  pier  the  fcene  was  aflFe^ing.     The  wounded  were  carrying  away  to 
the  hofpttals  in  every  (hape  of  human  mifery,  whilft  crowds  of  Spaniards 
either  affifted,  or  loojced  on  with  figns  of  horror.     Nfeanwhile  their 
companions  who  had  efcaped  unhurt,  walked  up  and  down  with  folded 
arms  and  dowficaft  eyes,  whilft  women  fat  upon  heaps  of  arms,  broken 
furniture  and  baggage,  with  their  heads  bent  between  their  knees*     I 
had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  litters  of  the  wounded  ;  yet  I  learned 
that  every  hofpital  in   Cadiz  was  already  full,  and  that  convents  and 
churches  were  forced  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  remain- 
der.    If,  leaving  the  harbour,  I  palfed  through  the  town  to  the  point, 
I  ftill  beheld  the  terrible  effe^^s  of  the  battle.     As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  fandy  fide  of  the  Ifthmus,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  was 
covered  with  mafts  and  yards,  the  wrecks  o^  (hips,  and  here  and  there 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.     Among  otliers  I  noticed  a  topmaft  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  Swiftfure,  and  the  bro&d  arrow  of  England,  which 
only  increafed  my  anxiety  to  know  how  far  the  Englifti  had  fuffered  ; 
the  Spaniards  ftill  continuing  to  affirm  that  they  have  loft  their  chief 
admiral   and   half  their   fleet.       While   furrounded   by  thefe  wrecks,. 
I  mounted  on  the  crofs-trees  of  a  mall  whicli  had  been  thrown  afliore, 
and,  cafting  my  eyes  over  the  ocean,  beheld,  at  a  g^reat  dirtance,  feveral 
mafts  and  portions  of  wreck  ftill  floating- about.     As  the  fea  was  now 
alinoft  calm,  with  a  flight  fwell,  the  effeft  produced  by  thefe  objeAs 
had  in  it  fomething  of  a  fubhme  melancholy,  and  touched  the  foul  with 
H  remembrance  of  the  fad  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs.     The  portions 
cf  floating  wreck  were  vifible  from  the  ramparts ;  yet  not  a  boit  dared 
16  venture  out  to  examine  or  endeavour  to  tow  them  in,  fuch  was  the 
Sipprtl'.enfions  which  ftill  filled  their  minds,  of  the  enemy. 

*  Finally,  it  was  interefting,  although  in   a  different  point  of  view 
fiora  any  lirat  I  have  hitherto  touched  on,  to  obforve  the  different  ef* 
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h6t  produced  on  the  Spaniards  and  French  by  a  common  calamity. 
The  Spaniard,  xnore  than  ufually  grave  and  fedate,  plunged  into  a  pro- 
£Mind  melancholyy  Teemed  to  ftniggle  with  himAflf  whether  he  -fhould 
feek  within  his  foiil  frefh  refources  againft  unwilling  enemies^  or  turn  his 
rage  againft  his  perfidious  allies.  I'he  French,  on  the  contrary,  were 
DOW  beginning  to  mingle  threats  and  indecent  oaths  yrith  thoi^  occafion- 
al  fits  of  melancholy,  which  repeated  and- repeated  proofs  of  defeat  (lil! 
continued  to  prefs  upon  them,  as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  their  endeavours  to 
the  contrary.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  tell  you,  that  if  every  (hip 
h^d  fought  like  his,  the  Engliih  would  have  been  utterly  defeated.  ' 
I.  154 — 158. 

From  Algeciras  Mr  Semple  went  to  Leghorn  by  sea,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome  and  Naples,  with. a  vettorino.  The  slowness  of 
this  mode  of  travelling  gives  him  ample  opportunity  of  describing 
the  interesting  country  through  which  he  passed ;  and  he  doe^ 
this,  in  general,  with  great  success,  and  in  a  style  abundantly 
lively,  without  being  florid  or  romantic.  We  would  only  hint 
to  him,  that  his  emotions  upon  seeing  the  mass  of  basaltes  near 
Bolsena,  are  rathier  more  violent  than  the  occasion  required.  *  It 
was  impossible,  *  he  says,  *  to  contemplate  it  without  interest  j 
and,  reflecting  on  the  Violent  disputes  which  had  arisen  among 
learned  men,  concerning  the  origin  of  similar  phenomena,  I  ran 
to  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  scrambled  oyer  the  broken  fragments 
which  were  scattered  about,  and  being  alone,  embraced  those 
which  stood  upright,  as  if  I  could  thereby  arrive  at  the  secret  of 
their  formation.  *  As  he  *  received  several  severe  falls^ '  we 
shall  not  chide  him  any  further  for  being,  though  obviously  un- 
acquainted with  the  science,  a  good  deal  more  ravished  by  this 
sight  than  would  have  been  quite  decorous  in  a  zealous  Hutto- 
nian.  We  must  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  common 
names,  as  customhouse^  and  inn,  rather  in  English  than  in  good 
Italian  ',  but,  at  any  rate,  not  in  bad  Italian,  (Vol.  II.  p.  4S.)  ^  and 
would  just  whisper,  that  an  author  who  frequently  quotes  Latin, 
ought  not  to  have  translated  Firgo  Dei-para^  the  Virgin  equal 
wth  God,  (Ibid.  p.  54.) 

In  the  road  to  Naples,  French  troops  were  constantly  seen  v 
and  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  the  siege  was  going  on.  The  country,  too, 
was  much  infested  with  brigands,  who  attacked  the  French,  and 
killed  both  the  stragglers  from  the  army  and  tlie  Frenchmen 
travcllmg  there,  as  often  as  they  could  catch  them  in  small  par* 
tics,  OT  off  their  guard.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  assassinations 
were  so  frequent,  that  the  French  officers  did  not  venture  out  to 
any  distance  from  their  quarters ;  and  insurrections  were  so 
constantly  apprehended,  that  King  Joseph's  palace,  to  which  also 
the  public  offices  had  been  removed,  was  surrcu.uleJ  vvitli  loaded 
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ikfjf  lighted  matches,  mi  troops  in  battle  anaf ;  Our  au* 
r  is  too  sensible  a  man  to  flatter  the  hopes  and  prejiidiiies  of 
readers,  hj  drawing  from  these  anecdotes  anjr  inference  uo- 
Mirable  to  the  stability  of  the  new  government.  He  must  haive 
ected,  that  if  such  precautions  show  the  existence  of  danger, 
f  also  give  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  who  were  exposed 
t  were  well  prepared  for  it,  and  likely  to  succeed  in  remoTing 

^r  Sample  pursued  his  Topge  from  Naples  to  Messina,  and 
n  thence  coasted  along  Sicily,  making  little  excursions  into 

country.  He  then  went  over  to  Malta,  and  proceeded  to 
pnsLy  after  visiting  several  of  the  most  remarkaole  places  in 
Af  chipelago.  His  account  of  Mile  is  in  every  respect  the 
>t  interesting,  and  greatly  strengthens  the  reasons  which  have 
g  since  pointed  out  that  island,  as  the  station  best  adapted  for 
uring  a  superiority  in  those  seas,  and  preventing  the  enemy 
n  making  an  impression  on  Egypt.  Its  length  is  from  t^n  to 
Ive  miles  j  its  breadth  six  or  seven.  The  harbour  is  indented 
ieep  into  the  land,  as  to  cut  it  into  two  divisions,  joined  by  an 
mus  a  mile  broad.  This  harbour  is  four  miles  in  diameter, 
rly  circular,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  twenty  or  twenty-five  fa- 
m  not  far  from  shore,  capable  of  sheltering  an  innumerable 
y,  having  on  each  side  very  high  and  steep  ground,^  and  ^uch 
entrance,  as  to  be  at  once  most  easily  defended  from  an  ene- 
,  and  accessible  at  all  times  to  ships  bound  either  up  or  down 
Mediterranean. 

3ur  author's  refidence  at  Smyrna  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
:ribing  the  amufements  of  the  Turks. . 

A  large  oak  fpreadt  its  branches  over  the  principal  fprtng,  and  now 
then  a  Turk  may  be  feen  fmoking  in  ignorant  happineft  under  its 
le.  It  is  indeed,  even  at  prefent,  and  might  be  rendered  ftill  more, 
»ot  particularly  calculated  for  the  luxuries  of  a  warm  climate,  afford- 

gufhing .  fprings,  the  (hade  of  trees,  and  a  pure  running  (^ream. 

who  will  fpeculate  under  a  government  where  there  if  no  fecurity 
cr  for  life  or  property  ?  The  Turks  are  very  partial  to  fuch  fpots  ; 
their  indolence  Hops  them  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  to  the 
n,  on  the  fame  road,  where  a  kind  of  coffee-garden  attract  great 
ibers  every  evening.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  (hort  walk,  formed 
:wo  rows  of  trees,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mele^  once  (acred  to 
mer,  but  now  a  fmall  brook,  which  is  here  dammed  acrofs,  fo  as  to 
e£t  the  water  to  the  width  of  fix  or  eight  yards.  On  the  oppofite 
of  the  brook  is  a  large  burying  ground,  fall  of  tomb-ftoncs  and  tali 
rciTcs  ;  and  ao  old  bridge  of  a  fingle  arcb,  over  which  runs  the  pub- 
road,  completes  the  fcenery  of  this  S my  mean  paradiCr.  Under  the 
le  of  thefe  trees,  and  on  the  border  of  this  puddle,  Turks,  Greeks, 
f,  Armenians,  and  Franks,  unroll  their  mats,  fold  their  legs  under 
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them,  lilce  the  camel,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  the  reveries  of  cofTee 
and  tobacco.  To  eoliveo  the  fccne,  tellers  of  ftories  refort  hither,  and 
with  ludicrous  geftures  and  grimaces  cheat  the  grave  Turks  into  a  fmile* 
nafing  their  ponderous  mufUchios  as  it  were  in  fpite  of  them.  To  imi* 
fate  the  ftaggering  and  fluttering  of  a  drunken  man  is  a  never  failing 
fource  of  roernment,  which  is  fometimes  changed  for  the  (hriller  voice 
and  the  gait  of  a  woman,  or  the  crying  of  a  child.  Having  fini(hed  the 
tale,  they  beat  a  little  tambourine,  and  go  round  the  audience,  like  the 
flave  of  Ali  Baba,  coUefling  in  it  the  paras  (a  fnoall  coin)^  which  if 
their  ftory  has  been  well  told  are  liberally  beftowed.  The  rcprefeotation 
of  human  life  and  manners  will  always  be  intereftiog  to  man  ;  and  t^ie 
ftage  is  founded  on  prtiidples  and  feelings  common  to  all  nations* 
Where  laws  or  fuperftitjons  interfere  to  prevent  a  clofe  reprcfentation, 
men  will  flill  make  as  near  approaches  as  poffible.  The  relators  of 
(lories  are  the  aiElors  of  the  Turks,  and  coffec-houfes  are  their  theatres. 
Caravan  Bridge  is  the  theatre  of  Smyrna ;  and  Ariflotle  himfelf,  were 
he  to  rife  from  the  dead,  could' not  criticlfe  the  unity  of  the  fccne 
Mrhich,  whether  it  be  tragedy  or  comedy,  a  battle  or  a  marriage,  the 
fjghf ng  of  a  defpairing  lover,  or  the  roanngs  of  a  drunken  Frank,  is  ever 
and  ftill  the  fame,  a  pond,  a  one  arched  bridge,  and  a  burying  ground.  * 
II.  203 — ao6. 

Immediately  after  this,  however,  which  is  not  badly  execut- 
ed, follows  one  of  the  sentimental,  flights  in  which  Mr  Semple 
i|ow  and  then  indulges.  He  falls  into  a  melancholy  musings 
about  the  degraded  state  of  man  in  those  fine  countries,  and  be- 
moans his  own  lot,  in  being  quite  ufiable  to  relive  the  specias* 
So  far  it  is  well  and  natural  enough ;  but  he  proceeds  to  drowa 
his  sorrows  in  wkie,  and  actually  gets  drunk  before  his  readers^ 
after  the  following  manner.  <  I  will  bd  a  Greek, '  he  cries,  ^  and 
as  I  see  no  Turk  near  me,  I  will  burv  all  my  woes  in  momentary 
oblivion. '  *  Adieu !  (continues  he,)  dreams  for  the  happinesji 
of  my  brother  men,  why  should  they  make  me  unhappy  ?  Give 
me  wine,  that  I  may  forget  my  wretchedness. '  As  the  wine 
mounts  up,  its  effects  begin  to  be  apparent^  and  he  cajls  aloud  for 
more.  *  Give  me  wine,  whether  it  be  of  Scio'^or  Mytelene,  thac 
I  may  plunge  into  delirious  joy,  *  &c.  &c.  If  we  had  not  given 
our  readers  specimen?  of  Mr  Semple's  sober  productions,  they 
would  be  inclmed,  from  this  exposure,  to  question  the  justice  of 
'  jhe  commendations  which  we  bestow  upon  his  book.  It  is,  how* 
ev«r,  fair  to  add,  that,  whether  from  sleep,  or  from  drinking 
deeper,  be  very  soon  becomes  '  sobered  again, '  and  delivers,  at 
some  lengthi  an  excellent  character  of  the.  Turks  pud  Greeks. 
As  this  is  really  a  sketcb  of  considerable  meritt  we  shall  conclude 
our  extracts  by  giving  a  part  of  it. 

*'  If  two  ftout  Greeks  be  fighting  in  the  ftreet,  a  Turk  comes  be« 
tween  them,  puihes  eadi  a  diffenmt  way  ;  and  adds  kicks  and  blows, 
fliould  they  flill  linger  near  each  other.     They  look  upon  the  life  of  aii 
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'  little  more  yaluc  than  that  of  a  brute ;  aod  i&deed  do  oot 

Date  their  own  at  a  very  high  rate.  They  have  fome  traits 
military  character  ;  are  food  of  horfes  and  arms  ;  and  deteft 
hey  delight  in  the  po  ^p,  and  noifti't  and  glitter,  of  war  ; 
D  blind  themfeWes  for  a  (hort  time  iu  the  hour  of  battle  to 
but  its  incefTant  fatiguet  foon  dilhearten  them  s  &nd  al- 
r  infult  the  Chrifliaos  at  Conflantinople  and  Smyrna,  th^ 
to  tremble  hefure  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
of  the  Euxine.  This,  then,  betray  a  the  whole  fecret  of 
tinefs*  It  is  founded  on  the  cooc^uefls  of  their  remote  an- 
on their  own  tried  ftrength. 

)rd,  dtfluded  by  the  femblance  of  war,  and  really  enervated 
its  of  peace,  and  by  a  religion,  the  rewards  of  which  are  ec* 
1,  the  Turk  is  willing  to  have  a  furetalle  in  this  world  of 
(hades,  tlie  pure  running  dreams,  the  loft  flumbers,  and  the 
Paradife.  Tents  adorned  with  fringes,  horfes  gaily  capari- 
fplendid  arms,  fervc  only  to  wake  him  gt-ntly  from  thelc 
earns,  that  he  may  fall  to  dumber  again  with  a  better  relilh^ 
hat  he  is  a  foldier.  So  much  of  war  as  conBfts  in  that*  he 
like.  But  long  and  tediuus  marches,  painful  wouads,  above 
bund  ftudy  and  fcience  of  war,  arc  wholly  unfuited  to  hit 
once  impetuous  and  indolent.  Where  it  is  pofiEble  by  % 
t  exertion  to  obtain  his  end,  the  Turk  may  fucceed  5  but 
[  in  that  6rft  effort,  he  retires  like  the  tyger  who  has  milled 
md  requires  a  long  interval  of  repofe  to  recruit  his  fcatt^red 

iical  and  incurable  4<fe6is  of  the  Turkifli  chani6ber  proceed 
m  from  their  religion.  All  attempts  of  a  legiflature  to  de- 
not  merely  what  is  vice  and  what  is  viitue»  but  aUb  tbe 
mrly  duties  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  may  form  a  peculiar 
\  people,  a  nation  of  Jews  or  of  Turks ;  but,  once  formed^ 
remains  for  ever  incapable  of  improvement.  Such  is  the  de- 
Coran.  Its  (Imple  precepts,  its  iirid  prohibitions,  were  well. 
)  bind  together  the  wandericg  tribes  of  the  Defert,  but  be- 
in  ute  in  Tome  indances,  and  too  defultory  in  others,  whea 
s  the  fole  code  of  laws  for  an  immenfe  empire.  Swathing 
lirengthen  the  child,  but,  if  not  timely  removed,  effe6lually 
lecottiing  a  man.  Mohammed  fixed  at  once  the  moral  Hmits 
le.  He  fketcbed  no  faint  outhne ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ith  fo  ilrong  a  hand,  that  the  line  of  diftin6tion  is  for  ever 
merely  between  the  Turk  and  the  Chriftian,  but  between 
id  the  philofopher.  It  is  impoffible  to  be  a  true  Muifulman 
snd  cultivator  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  which  adorn  and 
[id.  The  Koran  mud  be  laid  afide  before  the  fources  of 
Ige  can  he  opened.  I'he  Englifhman,  the  Gaul,  the  Ger- 
e  Ruffian,  may  each  preferve  the  charafkerii^  manners  and 
"xvk  country*  and  be  a  Chriftian ;  but  the  Jew  or  the  Turk 
dutely  the  fame  in  aU  climates. '    IL  p.  214— .ai7» 
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Tbe  deicription.of  the  Greeks  is  executed  in  a  xridre  ambitious 
Style,  but  is  also  very  wel}  done. 

'  It  is  impoffible  to  fiirvejr  their  prefent  condition  without  pity,  of 
their  chmAer  without  (bnie  contempts  Like  their  anceftors,  thev  are 
ftiU  fimd  of  throwing  the  disc, or  quoit ;  like  them,  the  olive  ftill  forms 
a  material  artick  of  their  fi>od.  But  the  plealing  delufioo  can  be  car« 
Hed  oo  fiinher*  On  longer  and  cbfer  intimacy,  be  finds  the  modern 
Greek  finooth  but  deceit ;  boafting  but  cowar^y ;  v£n  yet  abjed; 
ipd  crin|png  ouder  the  moft  uiCulting  tyranny  $  light  and  capricious 
without  mveotioD ;  talkative  without  information  }  and  equally  bigoted 
ifith  the  Spaniard  or  Italian,  but  without  t!ie  {ame  real  wartiith  of  devo^ 
tioo  to  excule  it. 

<  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  glories  df  his  ancefldrs  ferve,  by 
the  contrafty  to  render  bis  vices  ihore  prominent.  '  Had  we  not  beeii 
eaify  taught  to  admhe  Grecian  courage^  wifdom,  and  talents,  we  might 
look  upon  the  meannefs  of  the  prefent  race  with  Jeft  enk>tion.  But 
who  can  think,  without  regret,  that  the  defcendanti  of  the  conqueror^ 
cf  Marathon  are  cowards  and  Haves ;  that  for  fo  many  centuries  not  ft. 
fingle.poet  has  arifen  in  the  country  of  Homer ;  and  that  the  place  of 
Phto  and  the  Philofophers  is  Aipptied  by  ignorant  priefts ;  and  of  their. 
lidiolarsy  by  a  ftill  more  ignorant  people  f  The  Greeks  of  thu  day  pr^ 
ftotf  in  their  mond  cbxaaer,  the  (ame  fpedade  as  that  of  i  ouiq  to 
%rhom  Heaven  has  granted  the  doubtful  blef&dg  of  veiy  Ibng  life*  But 
l|Owev|cr  debaled  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Greeks  ftill  retain  much 
cif  what  we  may  fuppofe  to  haVe  been  their  former  phyfical  charafler. 
Few  amongft  them  are  deformed  or  uriy ;  but,  dn  the  contrary^  thofe 
irom  the  Morea  and  the  weftem  i(lan£  of  the  Aithipi^go  are  in  gene- 
ral remarkably  ftout,  vrith  broad  Ihouldefs  and  tluck  neckft ;  whflftr 
Aok  of  the  other  iflands,  and  from  Conftantinople,  Smyrna^  and  the 
ooafts  of  Afia,  fupply  by  the  elegance  what  is  deficient  in  the  ftrength 
of  tfaetr  make.  Their  phyfiognomies  are  expreffive^  but  ftill  lefs  To  than 
thofe  of  the  Turks )  aiui  the  womeh,  when  youngs  are  generally  beau* 
ttfiil  and  fprightly,  but  their  beauty  is  of  fliort  durationt  They  are 
fi>od  of  wearing  flowers  on  their  head ;  and  a  robe  fitting  c\ak  to  the 
bodyt  and  flowing  loofe  behindi  forms  the  Afiaiic  part  Of  their  drefs^ 
the  remainder  being  very  finular  to  that  ufed  by  women  in  England  or 
France.  The  men  drefs  in  fliort  jackets  and  vefts,  with  loofe  trowfers/ 
which  come  juft  below  the  knee  ;  and  the  common  people^  like  the 
Turksf  have  the  leg?  bare,  with  only  a  pair  of  flippers  on  the  feet* 
They  £ddom  fliave  uit  upper  lip  ;  whichi  with  their  bulby  hair,  and  li 
little  red  cap  on  the  crown  of  their  headsi  fertes  often  to  give  them  a 
wild  look,  but  never  a  dignified  or  martial  air. 

«  Evcii  Turkifh  oppremon^  however^  cannot  entirely  deftroy  the  na^ 
tpral  cheerfiilnels  of  their  difpofitions,  iitfpired  by  the  fine  climate  under 
which  they  live.  They  are  fond  of  fongs  and  dancing  j  and  there  ar* 
itcw,  even  of  their  fmalleft  vefTels,  which  have  not  on  board  at  leaft  on^ 
Aufidaoy  fumiflted  with  a  finall  violin  or  rebeck#  and  fomctimes  the 
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Spanilh  guitar.  Upon  thefe,  when  becalmed  amongft  the  iflands,  or 
failing,  with  light  breezes  along  the  coaft  of  Greece,  they  play  wild^ - 
znd  often  not  unpleafing  airs ;  and  when  a  favourite  tiine  is  touched,  the 
mariners  join  their  voices  in  concert.  The  firft  part  of  the  Englifh  tnne* 
of  "  God  fave  the  King,  "  is  very  popular  with  the  Greeks  at  Smyr- 
na ;  but  the  fecond  is  either  beyond  their  abilities,  or  not  fuited  to  their 
tade.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  they  feldom  retain  the  (bcood  part  of  asy 
European  tune*  '  IL218 — 222.  •  ' 

From  Smyrna  our  author  went  to  Constantinopfc,  where  jte- 
made  but  a  short  stay,  and  then  returned  to  England  by  sea. 

We  cannot  close  this  articlfe,  without  once  more  recommend- 
ing Mr  Semple's  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  re- ' 
turning  our  thanks  to  that  gentleman  Iiimself  for  the  pleasure  we 
have  received  in  accompanying  him  on  his  tour.  It  will  give  us 
great  satisf^tion  to  meet  him  again  and  join  his  party,  as  soon 
as  his  avocations  may  lead  him  to- set  put  upon  another  eicursiooJ 
intO'  foreign  parts.. 


Art.  VIL  A  short  Inquiry  into  the  Po/ictf^  Humanity^  and  past"- 
Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Three  Inland  Counties.  8vo.  London.  1897.. 

1IT7iTHQUT  meaning  to  derogate  from  the  importance  of  those 
^^  political  laws  by  which  civil  liberty  is  secured,  we  may 
be  permiued  to  observe,  that  mankuid  have  generally  appeared  sl 
little  too  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  and  somewhat 
too  indifferent  about  their  ignorance.  With  respect  to  the  lead^- 
ing  objects  of  civil  liberty,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  right.  It  re- 
quires no  great  depth  ci  thought  to  provide  against  the  uadis«< 
guised  outrages  of  despotism  \  and  accordingly,  where  the  spirit 
of  freedom  has  prevailed,  legislators  have  been  generallv  suc- 
cessful in  devising  eiFectual  securities  for  the  enjoyment  of  those' 
privileges  which  are  essential  to  freedom.  In  the  more  deli- 
cate arrangements  of  internal  policy,  'however,  ignorance  iftay  be 
fully  as  mischievous  as  bad  intention ;  it  is  of  little  importance 
that  legislators  are  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, if  they  do  not  know  how  to  direct  their  power  to 
the  only  proper  and  rational  end,  the  happiness  6f  the  people ; 
and  as  a  statesman,  whose  mind  is  enlightened  with  liberal  no- 
tions of  policv,  can  have  no  imaginable  motive  to  withhold  from 
mankind  the  oenefits  of  his  wisdom,  the  welfare  of  tlie  people 
mav,  in  many  important  points,  be  more  successfully  promoted 
under  an  absolute  government^  .where  the  legislators  are  well  in. 
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stTu€te^9  tkan  under  a  firee  government,  where  they  are  ignorant 
or  incapable.  It  is  a  Tery  great  mistake  to  ascribe  all  the  mi- 
series of  mankind  to  malignant  abuses  of  power ;  a  very  great 
f>prtion  of  the  mischief  which  has  resulted  from  misgovernment, 
maj  be  refexred  to  the  injudicious  attempts  of  their  rulers  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  The  schemes  of  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  of  Joseph  of  Austria,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
were  singularly  pernicious  and  absurd,  and  produced,  undoubt- 
edly, a  great  deal  of  individual  distress  ;  yet,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed* that  their  intentions  were  to  encourage  commerce,  although 
it  would  have  been  much  for  the  advantage  of  their  subjects  that 
^hey  had  exercised  z  less  watchful  superintendance  over  their 
xx>ncerns.  In  endeavouring  also  to  provide  a  decent  subsistence 
for  the  poor,  the  English  legislature,  witli  the  most  benevolent 
anxiety  for  dieir  welfare^  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  ag- 
^avated  their  misery,  instead  of  having  relieved  it.  The  mls- 
<:hief8  which  their  ill-judged  efforts  have  brought  upon  society^ 
clearly  show  the  importance  of  that  science,  which  professes  not 
so  mu(^  to  benefit  mankind  by  exhibiting  for  their  choice  per- 
.fect  patterns  of  political  constitutions,  as  by  enlightening  those 
who  administer  the  systems  that  are  established.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  authors  of  the  English  poor  lavvs  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  »upright  intentions ;  and  yet  the  practical 
evil  which  has  Aowti  '6rom  their  erring  benevolence,  has  scarce- 
ly fallen  short  of  what  tyrants  have  contrived  to  accomplish. 

The  present  publication  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  beat 
intentions  j  and  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  design  and 
jnotives  of  the  work,  we  should  feel  it  to  be  our  dutj  to  bestow  on 
it  unqualified  praise.  The  author  frequently  displays  a  very  laud- 
able anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor ;  he  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed no  common  attention  on  the  subject  j  and  we  can  only 
lament,  that  his  zeal  (at  least  as  far  as  tms  performance  is  con- 
cerned) should  have  been  so  unproatably  directed.  His  views 
on  the  poor  laws,  and  on  all  the  great  questions  connected  with 
that  important  subject,  are  wild  and  impracticable,  founded  en- 
tirely on  narrow  notions,  or  exploded  errors ;  and  rhe  projects 
of  reformation  which  he  recommends^  would  infallibly  aggravate 
the  evils  ^hich  they  are  intended  to  remedy,  by  adding  to  that 
mass  of  paltry  derices  and  -artificial  regulations  by  which  the 
freat  arrangements  of  society  are  already  too  much  obstructed. 
Although  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  mind  is  not 
tainted  with  any  illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr  Malthus,  yet  he  appears 
to  have  perused  his  work  with  a  predetermined  resolution  to 
xnisunderstand  his  views.  We  really  scarcely  can  refrain  froai 
jymj>athi?ing  with  that  ^inent  philosopher,  who,  though  he  h\( 
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enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  entitled  btmsdf  to  ^tit 
rare  commendation  of  having  added  to  that  dais^  <n  ithpoitasit 
truths  which  have  only  to  be  explained  in  order  to  command  ou^ 
immediate  assent,  yet  seems' destined  to  be  eithef  the  sport  tl 
'misconception,  or  jthe  object  of  the  most  indecent  and  acrimail>» 
ous  abuse.  Our  author  seems  also  conversant  in'  Dr  l^midfs 
writing^,  and  really  to  understand  the  plainer  doctrines  oJF  poB^ 
tical  economy,  when  they  are  brought  \6  bear  on  a  parficiilur 
case  ;  but  he  is 'sure  to  bcwililef  himself'  in  genera^  specuiadon: 
liis  delusions  are  not  even  pUusible:  and  although  he  nuy  hate 
made  himiself  familiar  with  a  lew  elementary  principles  of  the 
science,  he  certainly  has  not  imbibed  '  any  diing  of  tive  spirit  of 
that  enlightened'  pnilosophy  which  has  dawfted  upon  modern 
times.  Accordingly,  all  his  schemes  of  reformation  consist  eo* 
tirely  of  artificial  regulations  and  restraints  \  he  tears  to  pieced 
the  natural  order  Of  society,  without  the  smallest  compunction*-* 
as  if  there  could  hot  be  a  fitter  subject  for  the  experiments  of 
thoughtless  projectors.  I^othing,  however,  is  so  amusihe  as  th^ 
great  affection  which  this  learned  justice  professes,'  on  all  occ^^ 
sions,  for  penalties."  'The  whole  of  his  copiplicated  machinery 
is  to  be  kept  right  by  means  of  penalties ;  if  any  of  his  devices  and 
regulations  fail  iil  their  intended  object,  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  carryiilg  them  into  effect,  are  to  be  loaded  with  heaty  peittt 
ties ;  the  zeal  and  vigilarice  of  the  mahy  officers,  who  are  created 
by  his  plan,  are  to  be  stimulated  by  penalties  j  if  the  discretionary 
^wer,  tvhich  makes  siiA  a  conspicuous  figure  in  all  his  arrange^ 
thents,  is  abused,'  he  has  ^g^aini  Recourse  to  penalties  il  penalties, 
tn  short,  like  the  warm  ^ater  and  phlebbtomy  of  th^  renowtied 
Sangrado,  dppear  to  be  considered  by  our  aumof  aS  in  infallible 
Ispecific  for  the  most  obstinate  disordd-s  that  ban  afflict  the  bendy 
politic.  *  As  it  appears  to  us'  that  the  absurdity  of  this  wbVk  wifl 
generally  prove  an  effectual'  antidote  to  the  errors  which  it  con*" 
tains,  \ve  propose  to  giVe  but  a  very  brief  summary  of  its  ton* 
tents,  pointing  but,  as  we'  proceed,  the  vaiious  delusions  into 
which  the  author  has  beeh  betrayed.  '  We  shall  thert  venture  to 
tay  bef6r^  oUr  readers  a  few  general  observations  on  the  import- 
ant Subject  on  which  it  treats.  ' :       .       .    .         . 

The  greater  ^|)art' of  fhose'reasoners  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
misuridetstandinjg  and  nlisrepreseritintg' Mir  Malthus,  would  have 
6ome  chance  of  attairting' clearer  vifews  bn  the  subjcet  of  popular 
tion,  if,  instead  of  irtdiilging'  themselves  in  rambling  declamation, 
they  wotild  attend  to  the  very  simple  prbposition  from  ^hich  his 
hoctrfnes'ate  deduced,  namely,  that  the  liuhian  rac^  havii  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  them.  If 
this  proposition  be  true,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  only 
'*'    •     t  «  effectual 
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effectual  encouragement  which  can  be  given  to  population  is  to 
increase  the  agricultural  produce  of  a  country  ;  and  if  population 
be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  food,  they  must 
starve,  or,  at  least,  be  reduced  to  tlie  most  extreme  misery.  Our 
author,  however,  has  found  out  that  Mr  Malthus  proposes  to  re- 

Sress  the  population  by  artificial  checks  ;  and  he  sets  out  imme- 
iately  with  declaiming  in  favour  of  a  redtwdant  population, 
showmg  how  intimately  it  is  connected  with  national  strength, 
and  quoting  Bacon  and  Locke  on  the  subject.  He  then  proceeds 
to  observe,  that  the  population  of  a  country  is  not  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  food  which  it  produces,  but  that  it  may  support  a 
greater  population  by  importing  corn  ;  and  that  a  commerciiil  and 
manufacturing  country,  by  exchanging  its  manufactures  for  the 
produce  of  an  agricultural  nation,  can  easily  procure  an  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  subsfstence  which  its  own  territory  will  pror 
duce.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  depends,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  not  on  the  quantity  of  food  which  it  pro- 
duces, out  on  the  demand  for  men,  and  on  the  high  price  of  labour. 
Now,  we  do  not  recollect  that  Mr  Malthus  has  any  where 
Tentured  to  assert,  that  an  additional  population  cannot  be  sub- 
sisted on  imported  corn ;  so  that  his  doctrines  are  no  way  af- 
fected by  this  statement  of  our  author's  ;  and  as  to  the  quibble 
about  population  not  depending  on  the  relative  quantity  of  food, 
but  on  the  demand  for  labour,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  if  population  depends  on  the  demand  for  labour,  the  demand 
.for  labour  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of  subsistence.  It  is 
not  money  which  really  constitutes  the  wages  of  labour ;  but  it 
is  what  money  can  purchase,  namely,  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com,  there- 
fore, for  the  food  of  the  labourer,  how  could  there  be  any  de- 
mand for  labour,  when  there  could  not  be  funds  for- its  payr 
ment  ?  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  resources  from  imported 
com,  there  is  another  circumstance  which  fills  our  author  with 
various  alarms  for  the  population.  Owing  to  the  favourable  state 
of  society  which  prevails  in  Britain,  the  labourer,  he  observes^ 
wiU  not  marry  unless  his  wages  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
command  a  competent  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  even  the 
luxuries  of  life.  High  wages,  ne  appears  to  imagine,  discourage 
population.  He  is  never  at  a  loss,  however,  for  a  scheme,  and 
accordingly  proposes,  that,  to  encourage  the  laJDourer  to  marry,  ^ 
poor  rate  should  be  imposed  in  order  to  make  up  his  wages  to 
tlie  sum  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  if  an  incrciise  of  popula* 
tion  could  be  supported  by  donations  of  money.  Another  not- 
able effect  which  would  follow  from  this  device  would  be,  that 
as  high  wages  raise  the  price  of  our  manufactures,  and  thus  dis 
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courage  their  exportation,  by  giving  the  labourer  part  of  his 
wages  in  the  form  of  a  poor  rate,  we  would  keep  wages  low ;  in 
other  words,  we  would  bribe  the  labourer  with  high  wages  to 
work  cheap ! 

Next  follows  what  the  author  calls  '  A  historical  deduction  of 
th^  effects  of  the  poor  laws  in  Engbnd. '  He  informs  us,  at 
great  length,  that  England  has  been  increasing,  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  in  prosperity,  in  opulence,  and  in  population  ;  all 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  the  poor  laws.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  so  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  assert  that  population  can  be  increased  by 
means  of  the  poor  laws,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  submitting 
the  following  argument  to  the  attention  of  our  author.  Suppos- 
ing a  country  able  to  support,  in  tolerable  comfort,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  its  own  territory,  along  with  what  it  can  import,  a  popu- 
lation of  1^000,000,  is  he  prepared  to  maintain,  that  by  taxing 
the  rich,  in  order  to  give  to  each  labourer  an  addition  to  his 
weekly  wages  of  five  shillings,  the  country  would  be  enabled  to 
support  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  same  degree  of 
comfort  ?  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  go  this  length,  his  argument, 
respecting  the  increase  of  population  derived  ftota  the  pooX'laws> 
falls  instantly  to  the  CToundl 

•  The  humanity  of  those  institutions  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
poor,  18  also  a  favourite  topic  of  declamation  with  this  vmter ) 
and  although  we.  fully  acquit  him  of  any  design  to  do  in- 
justice to  Mr  Malthus,  he  has  certainly  contrived  to  exhibit  hiqi 
in  a  very  unfair  and  unamiable  lignt  to  his  readers.  After 
complimenting  him  on  the  openness  and  boldness  with  which 
he  avows  his  doctrines  in  the  face  of  popular  obloquy,  he  ob- 
sen'es,  that  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  that  *  in  indulging  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart,  they  are  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  country  j  that  in  encouraging  marriage,  and,  as  they 
believe,  happiness  and  morality  among  the  lower  orders, — in  as^ 
sisting  women,  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  of  all  in  need  of 
comfort  and  support, — and  in  helping  them  to  rear  their  children 
in  soundness  of  body  and  mind,  they  are  employed  in  preparing 
the  instruments  of  theif  country's  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  not 
sowing  the  seeds  of  want,  vice,,  and  misery  ;  that  in  rescuing  the 
trembling  limbs  of  age  from  cold  and  wretchedness ^  they  are  not  be- 
stowing  upon  idleness  the  encouragements  due  only  to  virtue  and 
industry,  *  In  what  part  of  the  Essay  on  Population^  we  beg  leave 
to  ask,  are  men  forbid  to  *  indulge  the  finer  leelings  of  the  heart  \^ 
to  *  assist  women,  when  they  are  most  of  all  in  need  of  comfort 
and  support  j  *  or,  *  to  rescue  the  trembling  limb^  of  age  from 

cold 
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cold  and  wretchedness  ?  *  Mr  Malthus  expressly  states,  in  va^ 
rious  parts  of  his  work,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  draw,  4rom  th? 
resources  of  the  rich,  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  impose  a  very  heavy 
assessment  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  because  the  poor  laws^ 
instead  of  *  rescuing  the  trembling  limbs  of  age  from  cold  and 
wretchedness, '  are  a  most  fertile  source  of  misery  to  the  pooi^ 
that  Mr  Malthus  wishes  them  to  be  gradually  abolished.^  We  do 
not,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  ostentatious  parade  of 
the  *  finer  feelings  of  the  heart '  upon  this  occasion  :  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  quite  useless  and  inapplicable. 

As  far  as  the  principles  of  Mr  Malthus  respect  public  charity,  w« 
do  not  think  they  can  well  be  controverted.     But  it  does  not  appear 
to  us,  that  they  furnish  a  rule  for  the  exercise  of  private  charity, 
't'here  is  an  essential  difference  between  publiq  and  private  benew 
volence.     All  schemes  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor  must 
proceed  on  views  of  justice  and  policy  alone.    There  is  a  risk,  lest 
profuse    liberality  snould  encourajge  improvidence,    or  producf 
other  mischiefs,  of  which  we  may  not  be  at  first  aware  :  we  must 
.not  only  look,  therefore,  at  the  particular  object  to  be  relieved, 
but  we  must  consider  what  may  be  the  effect  of  our  exertions  ou 
the  general  happiness  of  the  community.     In  the  charitable  do- 
nations of  individuals,  the  case  is  entirely  different  \  the  prac- 
.tice  of  l)enevolence  is  enjoined  to  those  who  have  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  means  of  being  informed  about  the  general  good  ^ 
their  object,  therefore,  is  to  relieve  misery  5  and  the  pnncipal 
object  of  tlieir  inquiry  will  naturally  be,  tne  necessities  of  the 
object  on  whom  tneir  charity  is. to  be  bestowed.     There  is  no 
danger  that  the  liberality  of  individuals  will  ever  flow  socertainly, 
or  so  abundantly,  as  to  draw  after  it  any  sort  of  depcndance. 
Private  benevolence,  therefore,  far  from  appearing  as  the  stem 
judge  of  human  frailties,  relieves,  not  those  only  who  have  fallei^ 
into  distress  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  those  also  who  have 
no  plea  to  offer  but  that  of  actual  wretchedness :  genuine  benevo- 
lence, in  short,  visits  and  relieves  distress  without  any  strict  in- 
Guiry  into  its  cause,  wherever  it  is  to  he  found.     We  cjianot 
tnerefore  agree  with  Mr  Malthus,  that  the  liand  of  private  bene*- 
volence  should  be  very  sparingly  stretched  out,  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  involved  themselves  in  difficulties  by  the  impnju> 
dence  of  an  early  marriage.     Whatever  bad  effects  a  propensity 
to  early  marriages,  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, might  produce  on  the  general  state  of  society,  yet  the  error 
I  if  it  be  an  error)  is,  with  respect  to  individuals,  ot  the  most  venial 
:ind  5  and,  even  if  merit  or  demerit  is  to  be  taken  as  the  scale  by 
vrbich  w?  are  to  measure  out  our  benevolence,  we  do  not  by  any 
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means  diink  that  Aej  wQI  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  ft.  On  the 
odier  htftid,  however,  we  entirely  concur  with  Mr  Malthus,  that 
thef  are  not  proper  objects  of  puolic  charity,  because  the  certain- 
ty of  this  resource  would  obviously  create  the  mischief  which  it 
is  intended  to  relieve. 

Our  author,  after  having  recovered  from  this  burst  of  philan- 
liiropy,  endeavours  to  obviate  the  objVctions  which  have  been 
tnade  to  the  poor  laws.  For  this  purpose  he  extenuates  theit 
«vils,  which  he  classes  with  those  petty  irregularities  from  u^uch 
no  comprehensive  arrangement  of  policy  can  be  freej  and  de* 
V  claims  i^ainst  those,  who,  in  political  contrivances,  aim  at  dieo* 
tetic  penection.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system,  we  should  miMie  new  hws  (lie  observes)  to 
counteract  these  evils.  He  accordingly  proposes  a  scheme  of  re- 
gtilations,  for  excluding  those  who  have  not  been  provident  and 
saving  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  from  ail  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  die  poor  laws  \  which  has  only  one  fault,  namely^ 
that  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  It  would  also,  he  imagines,  tend 
greatly  to  produce  economy  among  the  labouring  classes,  if  offices 
-were  erected  by  government,  for  receiving  such  trifling  sums  as 
they  should  have  saved  from  their  earnings :  parish  schools,  ht 
thinks,  ought  also  to  be  established  for  their  instruction,  and 
rottages,  with  three  or  four  acres  of  waste  land,  should  be  bestow- 
ed on  those  labourers  who  have  brought  up  three  children,  or 
more,  to  a  certain  age ;  provided,  however,  they  have  given  them  . 
^uch  instruction  as  shomd  seem  good  to  the  Ugislatisre.  With  re- 
spect to  offices  established  by  government,  it  requires  no  great 
foresight  to  perceive,  diat  it  would  soon  turn  out  to  be  a  nipst 
useless  and  ridiculous  job.  We  know  of  no  labourers  who  have 
^either  the  opportunitv  or  the  inclination  to  lay  up  money  :  when 
they  save  any  thing  from  their  Wages,  they  generally  deposit  it  in 
the  fiind  of  a  friendly  society,  as  a  resource  against  sickness  or 
old  a^e.  If,  however,  a  labourer  is  determined  upon  hoarding, 
"he  wiH  always  find  some  creditable  individual  who  will  pay  him 
interest  for  the  smallest  sums ;  he  must,  of  course,  be  subjected 
to  JX  the  risks  of  other  lenders,  and  must,  like  them,  exert  his 
vigilance  to  avoid  diem.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  observe,  that  this  watchful  superintendance  over  die 
poor, — this  constant  taftipering  with  all  their  concerns,  which 
seems  to  have  infected  tne  higher  orders  of  society,  is  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the  most  helpless  ignorance 
»nd  improvidence  5  and,  by  dispensing,  in  their  case,  with  the 
exercise  of  all  those  virtues  which  steer  other  men  through 
the  hazards  of  life,  to  strip  them  of  every  energetic  and  manly 
quality.    The  est;d)lishment  of  schools  for  Uieir  instruction  might 
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certaifdy  be  atteiided  with  good  effects ;  but  die  j^an  ti  broriA- 
ing  cottages  for  those  who  may  have  brought  up  threeicwldiieft 
to  a  certain  age^  besides  being  fiantasric  in  its  principlei  seems 

Site  impracticable.  Men  have  sufficient  motives  to  bring  u^ 
sir  children  with  decency  and  propriety  widiout  any  reward; 
and  ff  tifey  do  not  find  a  sufficient  reconipense  in  the  feefings  df 
their  own  minds,  we  do  not  think  diat  the  prospect  of  living  tti 
an  eleemosynary  cottage  will  furnish  an  effectual  inducement. 
Besides,  how  is  it  certain  that  these  cottages  would  be  bestowed 
on  meritorious  objects  ?  It  appears  to  us  quite  as  Kkely  that  dier 
would  be  the  asylum  of  indolence,  as  of  industry.  The  great  fium 
xA  iS\  complex  contrmnces  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  pervert- 
'ed  firom  thc^  objects  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  exe- 
cution ;  and  they  always  prove,  sooner  or  later,  a  receptacle  tf 
die  most  pernicious  abuses.  On  reading  all  these  fine  sdiemes 
for  die  benefit  of  the  poor,  one  would  naturally  imagine  dot 
Idiey  must  be  in  a  most  wretched  situation  where  nothing  of  thaft 
Idnd  IB  attempted  for  their  relief.  In  Scotland,  however,  we 
have  neidier  government  bank  offices,  nor  cottages,  nor  work* 
houses,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  extremely  comfortable.  They  are  provident  and  eco^ 
nomical, — principally,  we  beKcve,  because  they  are  well  educat- 
ed, and  not  liable  to  be  debased  in  their  habits  by  a  system  of 
poor  laws. 

From  one  hopeless  project  our  audior  proceeds  to  anodier  e* 
Dually  hopeless,  namely,  the  employment  of  the  poor.  Before 
the  expediency  of  any  plan  for  this  purpose  can  be  admitted,  he 
must  prove,  nrst,  that  the  fear  of  want  is  not  of  itself  a  suffici- 
ent stimulus  to  industry ;  and,  2dly,  that  where  plenty  of  work 
is  to  be  had,  those  who  are  in  want  of  it  cannot  seek  it  out  fcNr 
themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the  legislature.  The  laws 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor  have,  it  seems,  fatten  into  al- 
most total  neglect ;  and  our  author,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  in- 
fers, that  thenr  execution  must  have  been  placed  in  improper 
hands.  For  amending  this  defect,  he  proposes  a  very  compli- 
cated scheme,  into  the  details  o%which,  however,  we  really 
cannot  enter  parricularlv.  Several  parities  are  to  be  erected 
into  a  district,  over  which  one  officer  is  to  preside,^his  dili- 
gence and  activity  to  be  encouraged  by  rewards,  and  enforce! 
by  Amy  penalties^  As  a  centre  of  general  communication  for 
me  whole  country,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  is  to  be  esta- 
blished in  London^  *  consisting  of  the  most  efiHghtened  and  ht^ 
dependent  gentlemen  of  large  fortune,  well  acquamted  with  dik 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  their  country}  senrin^ 
^d^t  sahry  I  and  bound  to  the  strict  disdiarge  of  their  duty 
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udtiit. '     Any  partiality  or  imposition  on  the  part  of  die 
fficefy  to  be  also  punished  with  venf  heavy  penalties, 
ole  chapter  is  next  <leTotecl  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
ugmentation  which  has  taken  pbce  in  the   poor  ratei^ 
\  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  great  rise  in  the 

all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  author  then  proceeds 
re,  why  England,   which   was   formerly   an   exporting 

is  now  obliged  to  import.  This  he  seems  to  consider 
hief  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor ;  and  he  accord- 
^ests  Yarious  plans  for  removing  it ;  all  of  which  have 

object  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
But  as  we  do  not  believe,  that,  if  the  condition  of 

in  England  be  depressed,  it  is  at  all  owing  to  the  cir- 
:e  of  our  importing  com,  neither  do  we  think  the  evil 
e  permanently  removed,  bv  increasing  the  quantity  of 
duced  in  the  country.  Tne  condition  of  the  labourer 
on  the  .relation  between  the  supply  of  food,  and  the 
\n  among  whom  the  food  is  to  be  divided.  It  is  a 
f  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  it  be  prodt^ed  in  the 

or  whether  it  be  imported,  provided  there  is  an  abund- 
ly.  If  his  situation  is  depressed,  an  increase  of  agricuU 
)duce  will  no  doubt  relieve  him  for  a  time  ;  but  popula- 
soon  increase,  and  the  same  difficulties  will  again  recur, 
on  the  absolute  supply  of  food,  but  on  its  relative  sup- 

the  condition  of  the  labourer  depends  ;  and  this  supply 
[reat  or  small,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  pre- 
heck  to  population  prevails.  As  an  addition  to  the  sk- 
al  produce  of  the  country  will  not,  however,  prevent 
rence  of  scarcity,  our  author  has  another  recipe  for  that 
He  proposes  to  transport  25,000  Chinese  to  the  Cape 

Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  surplus  supply  of 
lich  IS  to  be  in  part  collected  by  the  governor  in  pay^^ 
taxes,  and  warehoused,  until  the  state  of  the  supply 
cnown  in  Britain,  where  it  can  be  imported  if  required, 
iot^  it  is  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  even  at  a  loss  i 
e  amusing  to  consi^r  our  author's  schemes.  Before 
ojector,  all  sort  of  oifficulties  vanish.  Even  the  ordina- 
lons  of  nature  are  accelerated,  if  they  happen  to  be  too 
indeed  they  generally  are)  for  bringing  his  projects  to 
The  work  concludes  with  a  proposal  for  rendering 
^cies  of  income  rateable  to  the  poor  laws.  As  the  sysr 
I'ever,  appears  to  us  to  be  radically  wrong,  we  should 
^  object  to  any  plan  by  which  a  greater  sum  would  be 
.  Our  author's  object  is  indeed  not  to  increase  the  bur- 
fo  distribute  it  ;nore  equally.     We  haye.no  doubt,  howr, 
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^er,  that  the  consequence  would  be,  the  collection  of  a  larger 
sum,  which- would  only  serve  to  increase  beggary  and  depend- 
ence, and,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  to  renaer  them  more 
wretched.  Having  now  concluded  our  remarks  on  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  spi- 
rit and  tendency  of  all  those  phns  which  have  been  adopted  for' 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  die  poor. 

When  persons  belonging  to  that  class  of  society  by  whom  die 
rest  are  clothed,  lodged  and  fed,  fall  into  mrisery  and  poverty,  not 
dirougfaany  fault  of  meir  own,  but  from  the  visitation  of  providence^ 
it  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  exceedingly  just  and  reasonable,  that 
those  who  have  profited  by  their  industry,  should,  in  theday  of  their 
calamity,  help  to  mitigate  their  distress,  f  n  order  to  give  eflect  ta 
diis  apparently  benevolent  principle,  various  schemes,  have  been 
suggested.  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  regulate  the  wages 
of  labour  so  as  always  to  ensure  to  the  labourer  a  competent, 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  simpler  luxuries  of  life ;  at 
<5ther  dmes,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  levied  on  the  rich  ta 
relieve  the  sufi^erings  of  the  poor  i  or  when  labour  was  supposed 
to  be  scarce,  plans  have  b?en  set  on  foot  for  their  support  by^ 
finding  work  tor  the  labourer.  The  impossibility,  however,  of 
raising  by  artificial  regulations  the  wages  of  those  who  work,  or 
gf  relieving  their  sufferings  when  their  wages  are  inadequate^ 
either  by  giving  them  money  Or  by  furnishing  diem  with  work 
when  the  effectual  fund  for  the  support  of  labour  has  declined, 
has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  several  writers,  particularly^ 
by  Mr  Malthus,  whose  reatohings  have  thrown  quite  a  new  light 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

In  the  system  of  English  poor  laws,  all  these  different  expe- 
dients are  occasionally  made  vae  of  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
poor.  By  the  4Sd  ol  Elizabeth,  the  justices  are  empowered  ta 
levy  a  general  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent ;  they  are* 
also  required  to  set  poor  children  to  work,  or  those  who  are  able 
to  work  and  canndftfind  employment.  «  What  is  this  (Mr  Mal- 
thus observes)  but  saying  tl^t  the  funds -for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  in  this  country  may  be  incr^sed  at  will,  and  without 
'  Kmit,  by  the  fat  of  government,  or  an  assessment  of  the  over- 
seers ?  Strictly  speaking,  this  clause  is  as  arrogant,  and  as  absurd, 
as  if  it  had  enacted  tmt  two  ears  of  wheat  should  in  future 
grow,  where  one  only  had  grown  before.  Canute,  when  he 
commanded  the  waves  not  to  wet  his  princely  feet,  did  not  in 
reality  assume  a  greater  power  over  the  laws  or  nature.  No  di- 
rections are  given  to  the  overseer  how  to  increase  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labojar ;  the  necessity  of  industry,  economy, 
and  enlightened  exertion^  in  the  management  of  agricultural  capi- 
tal. 
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til,  18  not  tnsisfced  oo,  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  expected  that  ^ 
mtracolouf  increase  of  these  funds  should  immediately  follow  an 
edict  of  government  made  at  die  discretion  of  some  ignorant 
parish  officer. '    - 

The  same  act  gives  to  the  justices  an  unlimited  power  of  leyy^ 
iiij;  whatever  assessment  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  reUef 
ot  the  poor ;  it  enables  them  also,  to  judge  who  are  fit  objects  of 
public  charity.  Nothing  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  ot  sound 
legislation,  as  the  unnecessary  creation  of  discretionary  power  i 
and  it  need  excite  little  surprise,  when  the  legislators  of  th^ 
land,  abdicating  their  own  natural  functions,  ha¥e  confided  the 
eiEeictse  of  such  a  delicate  trust  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  that 
abuse  and  corruption  have  been  the  consequence.  To  proride  a 
full  and  certain  relief,  even  for  the  mfirm  and  the  impotent,  must 
tend  to  render  them  beggarly  and  improvident.  But  in  Eiugland 
die  objectt  of  narochial  relief  have  been  greatly  multiplied  It 
has  been  thoufht  necessary  to  offer  charity  to  the  laboorer  in  full 
poesettion  of  health  and  strength.  And  what  is  still  more  re* 
molting  to  every  idea  of  sound  policy  and  common  sense,  die 
fimntum  c£  relief  given  to  him  is  proportioned  to  the  high  price 
of  com;  which  is  me  same  thing  as  sayii^  that  he  shall  consuoie 
the  same  quantity  of  subsistence  when  it  is  scarce,  as  when  it  is 
plenty }  when  it  is  not  to  give  him,  as  when  it  is  to  give  him ;  in 
abort,  diat  the  great,  majority  of  the  community  shall  never  fed 
the  pressure  of  scarcity.  Agreeably  to  these  notions,  a  table  wa» 
published  for  the  information  of  magistrates  and  overseers,  in 
whidi  the  sum  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  labourer  was 
computed  according  as  the  price  of  bread  should  vary,  or  as  the 
labourer's  family  s£>uld  be  either  small  or  large.  By  this  mode 
of  computation,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  what  an  enormous' 
assessment  would  be  requisite  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  to  give  tn 
the  labourer  the  sum  necesstfv  for  his  support  according  to 
the  price  of  bread  in  1795.  Twenty-five  shilling  in  the  week 
was  the  sum  allotted  for  the  support  of  a  labourer  with  a 
family  of  seven  children.  This  principle  was  acted  upoii  very 
generally  during  the  scarcity  of  1795,  and  durmg  the  scarci- 
ties also  of  1799  and  1800;  and  the  weekly  allowance  which 
the  labourer  received  frequendy  exceeded  his  wages*  Mr  Mal^ 
thus  mentions,  that  he  has  known  a  bbourer  whose  eamingt 
amounted  to  ten  shillings  per  week,  receive  fourteen  shilling 
from  the  parish.  *  Such  instances  (he  observes)  could  not  posaw 
bly  have  been  universal,  without  raising  the  price  of  wheat  vert 
nauqh  higher  than  it  was  during  any  part  of  the  dearth.  But  si« 
milar  instances  were  by  no  means  infrequent ;  and  the  system  iu 
self,  of  measuring  the  relief  given  by  the  price  of  grain,  was  ge* 
neriL '    After  being  made  acquainted  with  these  £acti»  at  need 
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excite  verv  little  surprise,  that  the  poor  laws>  as  diey  are  admi-. 
liisteredy  liave  succeeded  in  some  measure  in  debasing  the  cba- 
racter  of  the  common  people  in  England  ^  and  that,  in  some  pa* 
rishes,  every  fourth  man  receives  parish  relief.  The  enormous^ 
sums  which  have  been  squandered  away  for  the  vain  purpose  of 
eQabling  the  labourer  to  consume  the  same  quantity  of  com  whea 
it  is  scarce  as  when  it  is  plenty,  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  raise 
its  money  price,  and  thus  to  depress  the  condition  of  all  those 
who  do  not  receive  parish  relief.  The  poor  laws  thus  contribute 
tQ  create  the  poor  whom  they  maintain. 

When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  subsistence,  it  is  perfectly  evidentj^ 
that  want  must  be  felt  somewhere }  and  even  if  it  were  possible 
entirely  to  relieve  the  labourer,  the  evil  would  not  be  removed  ; 
it  would  be  only  transferred  to  another  class  of  the  community. 
The  good  to  be  done  in  a  time  of  scarcity  bv  pecuniary  contribu* 
tions  is  quite  partial :  it  does  not  even  palliate  the  general  evil ; 
it  only  relieves  one  person  at  the  expense  of  another.  -  The. 
middling  classes  of  tne  community,  were,  according  to  Mr 
Malthus,  visibly  depressed  by  the  extravagant  largesses  which 
were  squandered  on  the  poor  in  1799  and  1800.  And  he 
shows,  clearly  indeed,  thai  this  must  have  been  th'e  case.  The 
reasonings  ot  that  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  are 
truly  adhiirable  for  their  clearness  and  their  originality.  The  evils 
which  were  at  that  time  produced  by  the  inconsiderate  profusion 
with  which  parocliial  relief  was  granted,  were  too  visible  to  e* 
scape  the  notice  of  the  most  superm:ial  observer ;  but  while  other 
writers  busied  themselves  in  criticising  and  in  amending  paltry 
details,  Mr  Malthus  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  evii,  and  showed 
that  the  system  was  so  vicious  in  its  principle,  that  no  amend* 
ments  could  render  it  beneficial.  Even  if  eighteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  were  levied  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor,  Mr  Malthus  shows, 
that  the  poor  would  not  be  relieved.  '  Great  changes  (he  ob- 
serves) might  indeed  be  made.  The  rich  might  become  poorj 
and  some  of  the  poor  rich  i  but,  while  the  present  proportion  be- 
tween the  population  and  the  food  continues,  a  part  of  society 
must  necessarily  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  family  ^  but  this  diN 
ficulty  will  necessarily  fall  on  the  least  fortunate  members.  *  That 
the.  poor  laws  may  mitigate  cases  of  severe  distress,  appears  pro* 
bable.  Sut  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  n^essarUy  require 
a  system  of  harsh  and  tyrannical  restraint-*fhat  they  obstruQ^ 
the  free  circulation  of  labour — that  they  are  a  constant  source  of 
tyranny,  contention,  and  legal  wrangling,  and  that  they  tend  to 
produce  alienation  between  the  rich  and  die  jpoor,  rendering  the 
poor  thankless  and  beggarly,  and  the  rich  hard-hearted  j  we  may 
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well  inquire  whether  the  good  which  they  produce,  could  not  bd 
procured  without  such  a  lamentable  train  of  attendant  erils. 

The  mischief  produced  by  the  poor  laws,  seems  to  have  been 
insisted  on  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject ;  and  Burnet  * 
in  the  excellent  remarks  with. which  he  closes  his  history,  seems 
to  be  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Most  writers,  however,  object  rather  to  the  administration  of  the 
poor  laws,  than  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  suggested  various  improvements  and  e- 
mendations.  They  put  down  the  present  scheme  of  regulationSy 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  set  of  their  own,  which  are  no  doubt 
sufficiently  plausible  in  theory,  but  which  could  not  be  reduced 
to  practice,  without  producing  die  evils  already  complained  of. 
In  1796,  a  plan  for  reforming  the  poor  laws  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr  Pitt,  full  of  device  and  regulation,  provided  with 
work-houses,  schools  of  industry,  superintendants,  visitors,  wafe^ 
housemen,  justices  of  the  peace  vested  with  large  discretionary 
powers, — tlie  whole  a  most  complex  contrivance,  aYid  leading  to 
every  species  of  abuse.  Another  plan  has  been  since  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Whitbread,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  poor  laws  obsolete.  This  desireable  object,  was  to 
be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  ^^ere  thn  lower 
classes  of  society  might  be  instructed,  and  gradually  so  im- 
proved in  their  habits,  as  to  be  set  above  receiving  parish  re- 
lief. However  highly  we  may  approve  of  this  institution,  and 
however  much  we  may  have  been  surprised,  that  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  faculties  of  rational  creatures  should  have  met  with 
any  obstruction,  we  doubt  much  whether  it  would  have  brought 
about  any  general  change  in  the  manners  of  the  English  popu- 
lace, particularly  while  fuch  a  fourcc  of  moral  depravation  as  the 
poor  laws  was  fufFcrcd  to  exift.  There  were  other  regulations  in 
this  plan,  of  which  we  have  already  exprcflcd  our  opinion,  fuch 
as  the  eftablifhment  of  banks  for  receiving  the  hoardings  of  the 
poor,  and  the  ereftiori  of  cottages  for  their  comfort.  The  grant-, 
mg  of  honorary  badges  as  a  reward  for  decent  conduft,  feems 
quite  fantaffical.  The  great  point  in  all  tliofc  arrangements  ought 
to  be,  to  free  fociety  as  much  as  pcflible  from  burdenfome  re- 
llraints.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  legiflators  would 
fuccecd  much  better  in  their  plans,  if  their  minds  could  be  wean- 
ed from  tliat  love  of  device  and  contrivance  with  which  they  fecm 
to  have  been  in  all  ages  too  much  infedcd. 

Mr  Malthus  has,^  however,  piopofcd  a  plan  of  his  own  for 

giving  cffcdl  to  his  principles,  which  fecms  more  fimple,  and  bet- 
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tcr  calculated  for  anfwcring  Its  purpofe,  than  any  of  thofc  com- 
plicated fchetne^.  He  is  of  opiilion,  that  a  regulation  (hould  be 
made,  declaring  that  ho  child  born  fron)  any  marriagCt  taking 
place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from'  the  date  of  the  law,  and 
that  no  illegitimate  child  bom  two  years  after  the  fame  date, 
ihould  CTer  be  entitled  to  parifli  afliflance.  To  give  a  more  gene- 
tal  knowledge  of  this  law,  he  propofcs  that  the  clergyman  of  the 
pariih  ihouid,  previous  to  every  mairriage,  read  a  (hort  addrefs  to 
the  parties,  ftating  the  ftrong  obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport 
his  own  children,  and  the  neceiEty  which  had  at  length  appeared, 
from  regard  to  the  poor  themCclves,  of  abandoning  all  public  in- 
ftitutions  for  their  relief,  as  they  had  produced  effcds  totally  op- 
pofitc  to  tliofe  which  were  intended. 

This  plan  has  been  reprobated  as  iniquitous  and  cruel ;  but  if 
the  poor  laws  are  to  be  aboliihed,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  in 
<what  way  this  great  reformation  can  be  brought  about  with 
lefs  hardihip  to  thofe  concerned.  Thofe  who  had  been  accuf- 
romed  to  depend  upon  parochial  relief,  would  have  that  de- 
pendance  dill  left  them  ;  fo  that  they  could  not  be  faid  to  fufTef 
any  injury,  and  the  rifing  generation  would  have  a  plain  warning 
that  they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  their  fupport  but  their 
own  exertions.  The  plan,  therefore,  feems,  in  this  rcfpeft,  to  be 
perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  to  accord  with  that  enlightened 
humanity  which  the  writings  of  Mr  Mtilthus  generally  difplay. 
The  fcheme  appears,  however,  to  be  in  fome  refpeds  unfatisfac- 
tory  and  incomplete.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  founded  on  that  full 
and  diftind  view  of  the  poor  laws,  on  which  alone  a  fuitable  re- 
medy can  be  founded.  When  we  confider  how  much  Mr  Mal- 
chus  muft  have  refleAed  on  the  poor-laws,  and  that  it  is  principal- 
ly to  the  writings  of  that  eminent  philofopher,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  any  clear  views  on  the  fubjc£l,  it  is  with  the  mcft  re- 
fpe&ful  diffidence  that  the  following  obfervations  are  offered  to 
tnc  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  *  and  it  seems,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
Eabeth  had  no  relation  to  the  able-bodied  labourer,  but  was  only 
meant  for  the  relief  of  those  who  either  had  not  work,  or  who 
were  unable  to  work.  In  later  years,  however,  they  have  been 
g^erally  extended  to  the  relief  of  the  labourer  \  and  the  quantity 
of  that  relief  has  been  measured  by  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
The  poor  rat^  have  accordingly  increased  enormously ;  so  thatj 
in  the  year  1801,  they  were  said  to  amount  to  the  incredible  suin 
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t^,L  Fomerfj  tbey  dul  not  exceed  S,000»00(UL  To 
!.¥  Vi  the  eamuigt  of  the  labourer,  when  his  wages 
v-LiTi  tae  price  of  subsistence  is  high,  is  in  effect  die 
2jk  fc/Tciblj  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour»  or  to  fix  a 
C3  t'^e  price  of  prm-isions.  In  a  season  of  scarcitft 
sure,  wluterer  disorder  and  mischief  it  may  be  attend- 
:.n:;ot  eren  materially  reliere  those  for  whose  benefit 
'  L  The  labourers  and  their  families  form  by  far  the 
p^rTixw  of  erery  community,  and  it  most  be  chiefly  by 
^\  ^hsx  a  diminished  <^upply  cf  com  can  be  made  to 
Fred  ^^4V^7  ^Q  ^  procured.  No  other  order  of  men 
stityted  ua  their  plu'.e  to  bear  the  burden.  Individual 
r  ;.yy  md^ed^  be  raised  ;  and  individuals  in  a  higher  si- 
>y  be  depressed  ; — but  the  pressure  of  scarcity  must 
he^Tiiv  felt  by  th*e  great  body  of  the  peoi^de.  The' 
rlri^  kpr  li'.'S  to  the  low  price  of  labour,  which  always 
.^  locr  -  .se  of  pop'ilation,  without  a  corresponding  in- 
ood.  Uut  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing,  whether  po- 
►  incrciijcd  in  proportion  to  the  food,  or  whether  tbe 
l?cre2sed  in  propt»rtion  to  the  population.  Both  evils 
the  same,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  increasing  tbt 
oocf. 

ie  said,  however,  that,  in  a  scarcity,  the  hardship  is 
'  borne  by  the  poor,  the  rich  being  enabled,  by  means 
to  ccns'jme  the  same  quantity  of  subsistence  as 
id  that  pecuniary  contributions  may  place  the  two 
rre  upon  a  level,  and  force  the  rich  to  bear  their  share 
rden.  But,  even  if  the  rich  were  forced  to  abridge 
(umption,  they  bear  such  a  small  proportion  to  the 
e  community,  that  the  poor  would  be  but  little  benefit- 
it  is  moreover  impossible  to  effect  this,  except  by 
the  rich  with  the  poor.  The  enormous  sums  whicn 
bed  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  during  the  late  scarci* 
ibuted  not  so  much  to  affect  the  rich,  as  the  classes  im- 
above  the  poor,  whom  it  depre[|^ed,  Mr  Malthus  ob* 
the  most  marked  manner.  Now,  even  if  the  poor  were 
ve<l  in  this  way,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  general 
lisery  would  be  lessened ; — their  sufferings  would  be 
insferred  to  another  class  of  society  equally  deserving 
and  relief,  and  the  number  of  those  demaiiding  pare- 
>tance  would  be  increased.  The  ease,  however,  which 
can  derive  from  this  miserable  resource  is  so  triflin^i 
1  never  be  felt.  Even  if  all  the  forced  savings  of  thjs 
he  community  were  distributed  to  them  gratis ^  it  would 
remedy  completely  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
xtensive  and  deep-rooted  malady.    During  the  late  scar- 
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citietj  therefore;  seven  millions  a  year  appear  to  have  b^en  squan*- 
dered  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  recruit  for  beggars. ' 

As  the  object  for  wnich  this  money  is  raised,— namelj^,  to  re- 
lieve the  great  body  of  the  people  from  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  ap- 
Eears  to  be  completely  unattainable;  as  the  degree  of  pressure  must 
e  exactly  such  as  to  make  the  diminished  supply  of  cotn  last  out 
the  year;  as  pecuniary  contributions  cannot  lessen  it,  and  can  do  very 
little  towards  altering  the  mode  of  its  distribution,  the  situation  of 
die  poor  would  not  be  at  all  affected,  if  the  able-bodied  labourer 
were  wholly  excluded  from  parochial  relief.  If  this  arrangement 
were  once  carried  into  effect,  the  expenditure  of  the  poor-laws 
would  be  tery  materially  curtailed,  as,  we  believe,  the  greater 
fiart  of  the  relief  granted^  is  given  to  able-bodied  labourers  with 
families. 

Mr  Malthusi.  in  his  pbn  for  the  abolition  of  the  p'oor-faws; 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  ge^ 
nuine  objects  of  parochial  relief,  and  those  to  whom  that  charity 
has  been  most  improperly  extended;  His  reasonings,  however/ 
are  evidently  directed  agamst  the  practice  of  giving  relief  to  the 
labourer ;  and,  so  far  mm  thinking  his  plan  either  croei  or  ini^ 
quitous,  as  it  has  been  most  unjustly  termed,  the  evil  which  Mr 
Malthus  is  for  doing  away  by  mild  and  gradual  reformationy 
might,  in  our  apprehension,  without  producing  any  bad  effects^ 
be  much  more  speedily  got  quit  of.  'So  the  common  labourer 
who  is  able  to  work,  all  sort  of  charity  ought,  on  a  warning  of 
six  months  or  a  year,  to  be  refused ;  and  this  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  justices  of  the  peace, — it  ought  to  be  established  by 
law.  In  tne  recurrence  of  a  scarcity,  the  practice  of  measuring 
out  relief  by  the  price  of  provisions,  should  nerer  again  be  re- 
sorted to. 

With  respect  to  those  who  are  really  destitute,  it  appears,  by 
experience,  that  a  full  and  certain  relief  cannot  be  provided  for 
them,  without  producing  very  melancholy  effects  on  the  manners 
of  the  people.  A  better  plan  for  modifying  the  relief  which  \i 
civen  to  them,  cannot  be  resorted  to,  than  that  proposed  by  Mr 
malthus.  Whether  the  relief  ought  to  be  entirely  taken  away,  as 
in  Scotland,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  so  far  reduced,  as  either 
to  come  in  aid  of  personal  exertion  or  of  voluntary  charity,  is  a 
question  which  requires  very  serious  consideration.  From  a 
.  very  careful  examination  of  this  important  subject,  it  clearly 
appears  to  us,  that  it  is  much  safer  to  fall  short  than  to  ex^ 
ceed,  in  relieving  distress  by  public  charity.  What  may  be 
wanting  in  public,  is  generally  made  up  by  private  benevolences 
But  there  is  no  way  of  correcting  the  evil  of  profuse  donations 
enforced  by  the  ^utiiority  of  law. 

H  5i  Art. 
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Art.  Vin.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards  tfUf 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     8vo.  pp.  88..    London.     1807. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  'which  threaten  tlie  Established  Religion^  and 
on  the  Means  of  averting  them.  In  a  Inciter  to  the  Right  Honour^' 
able  Spencer  Perceval i  Chancellor  of  his  Majesti/s  Exchequer.  By 
Edward  Pearson,  B.  D.     8to.  pp.  98.     Ix)ndon.     1807. 

An  Alarm  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Christ  estahlislied  in  thost 
Kingdoms.  By  a  Watchman  of  the  Church.  8Vo.  pp.  16^. 
London.     1807. 


An  Earnest  Address  to  those  of  all  Orders  and  Degrees  in  the  United 
Church,  of  England  and  Ireland  respecting  the  PapUts»  8vo.  pp.* 
S2.     London.    1807. 

^T'hougk  nothing  very  important  has  been  said,  written,  or 
•*•  doncw  with  regard  to  this  great  subject,  since  we  last 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,,  yet  we  think  is 
material  to  bring  it  again  under  their  view ;.  and,  in  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  to  familiarize  tiie  understanding  of  the  public  with  the 
most  momentous  and  most  unreasonable  controversy  that  has  ever- 
been  presented  to  their  decision.  There  are  some  causes  in 
which  perseverance  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  success,,  and" 
some  subjects  upon  which  reason  will  certainly  be  triumphant,, 
provided  she  return  with  sufficient  patience  to  the  charge,  and 
resolutely  repeats  the  argument  which  has  originally  failed  of  ef- 
fect. This  is  a  result  which  may  safely  be  reckoned  upon  in  all 
cases  in  which  expediency  sftid  justice  are  on  6i\e  side,  and  esta- 
blished prejudice  or  habit  on  the  o^her.  It  was  so  with  tlie  intro- 
duction of  religious  and  of  civil  freedom  into  this  country ; — with 
irhe  reformation  and  the  revolution  of  England.  It  was  so  in  the 
more  recent  instance  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  it  is 
and  will  be  so  with  tlie  emancipation  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  settled  prejudices  and  habits  of  men,  abetted 
and  flattered  by  the  interested  clamours  of  individuals,  resisted 
for  a  long  time  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  before  which,  we 
now  think  they  should  have  disappeared  in  an  instant ;  and  it 
was  only  by  little  and  little,  and  in  consequence  of  patient  and 
persevering  repetition,  that  the  most  pernicious  and  absurd  tenets 
were  made  to  giVe.way  to  maxims  of  obvious  justice  and  expe- 
diency. The  process  of  illuminating,  the  public  understanding 
under  such  circumstances,  in  short,  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
moistening   mngnesia  o/  any  other  fine   powder  M'ith   water. 

Though 
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Though  very  dry  and  thirsty,  it  will  by  no  means  unite  with  the 
fluid  at  first,  but  is  sure,  if  rashly  handled,  to  run  into  trouble- 
some knots  and  masses,  or  to  fly  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
Bjr  adding  but  a  little  of  the  water  at  a  time,  however,  and  care- 
fully and  patiently  rubbing  it  up  with  the  refractory  pulvil,  he 
may  always  be  sure  o£  eflfecting  an  incorporating  union,  and  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  and  indissoluble  compound,  ot  great  virtue  and 
efficacy. 

We  do  not  entertain  flie  slightest  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  catholics  in  their  claim  of  emancipation,  but  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  public  exa- 
mination ;  and  shall  persist,  as  long  as  pamphlets  can  be  found 
-on  the  subject,  to  urge  on  the  sense  and  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  those  strong  reasons  of  justice  and  expediency  by  which 
it  appears  to  be  supported.  Kow  that  the  cry  of  no  popery  has 
served  its  unworthy  purpose, — that  the  elections  are  over,  and  the 
ministry  settled  in  their  seats, — there  is  room  perhaps,  to  hope, 
lliat  the  advoc^es  of  this  cause  may  obtain  a  more  favourable 
hearing,  and  that  the  liberal  part  of  the  community  may  be  ;|ble 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  mere  zealots  of  a  party. 

The  question  itself,  like  every  other  question  relating  to  hu- 
man affairs,  may  beconsidered  under  the  double  aspect  of  expe- 
diency and  justice.  Tlie  result,  as  usually  happens  also,  will  be 
the  same  upon  both ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  discus- 
sion, and  avoiding  offence  to  a  certain  hardy  race  of  politicians, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  drop  all  consideration  of  justice,  and 
examine  the  case  upon  the  principles  of  expediency  alone.  In 
matters  of  political  arrangement,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  prin- 
ciple  by  which  we  can  rationally  expect  men  to  be  actuated. 
Every  nation,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  act  in  the  way  which 
it  conceives  to  be  most  for  its  own  advantage,  and  will  only  be 
observant  of  justice  towards  others,  in  so  far  as  such  a  rule  of 
conduct  promises  to  contribute  ultimately  to  its  own  security  or 
advancement.  We  do  not  want  a  stricter  rule  of  morality  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  argument,  and  surely  cannot  be  accused 
ctf  any  very  romantic  flight  of  morality,  in  proposing  to  have  it 
tried  by  such  a  criterion.  The  natural  order  seems  to  be,  to 
point  out,  in  the  first  place,  what  wouM  be  the  advantages  of  ad- 
mitting catholics  to  a  civil  equality  with  their  protestant  fellow- 
stibjects  ;  and  then  to  consider  what  maybe  the  just  amount  and 
value  of  the  disadvantages  which  have  been  anticipated  from  this 
proceeding.  Jt  is  necessary,  however,  first  of  all,  to  clear  the 
way  for  this  equation  by  a  short  view  of  the  origin  and  present 
state  of  the  incapacities  to  which  this  order  of  men  is  subjected. 
Such  a  statement  forms  the  basis  of  fact  to  which  all  our  argu- 
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ments  i^ust  bear  reference ;  and  it  is  the  more  necesfuurjf  to  exhi- 
bit it  at  the  outset,  as  we  have  frequently  beep  astonished  at  the 
degree  of  ignorance  which  prevailed  vpon  this  subject  even  among 
the  declaimers  and  pamphleteers  who  have  come  forward  for  the 
instruction  of  their  countrymen. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation  to  that  of  the  revolution, 
popery  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  rather  as  ^ 
crime,  for  which  individuals,  regularly  convicted  of  any  overt  act, 
were  liable  to  punishment,  than  as  a  system  of  faith,  the  profesfion 

f\i  which  was  to  be  repressed  by  permanent  disqualifications.  Ce- 
ebrating  mass,  or  attending  its  celebration,  were  indictable  of^ 
fences  :  and  every  subject  whatsoever,  was  made  liable  to  a  severe 
imposition,  if  he  omitted  to  attend  the  established  church  at  least 
fvice  every  Sunday.  Catholics,  however,  were  neither  excluded 
from  parliament,  nor  laid  under  any  disabilities  as  to  the  enjoy- 
jment  and  transference  of  property, — the  rights  of  self-defence,  or 
the  economy  of  their  families.  Those  laws  were  administere4 
with  great  mildness,  on  the  whole,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and,  yjth  regard  to  Ireland,  were  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
In  the  time  of  James  the  I.,  when  the  prptestants  for  the  first  time. 
fpf  med  a  nriajority  in  that  parliament,  they  were  enforced  with 
occasional  ^gour ;  and  under  Charles,  the  severities  which  big 
nec'^<^si^ieS}  rz^ther  than  his  disposition,  led  him  to  exercise,  joined 
vfitli  the  oppressions  of  Strafford  and  the  permitted  insolence  of 
fhe  English  settlers,  led  to  those  scenes  of  misery  and  devastation 
in  the  rebellion  1641,  of  which  no  man,  till  btely,  conceived  that 
the  repetition  was  possible.  The  soldiery  of  Cromwell  settled 
themselves  in  the  lands  froni  which  they  had  expelled  their  oppo- 
nents; and,  after  the  restoration,  the  Act  of  Settlement  confirmed 
She  tr^nsfe^^cnce  of  eight  million?  of  acres  from  Irish  catholics  to 
i^glish  protestants.  It  was  most  natural  that  the  native  proprie- 
tors should  aim  ^t  recovering  their  possessions.  They  joined,  ac- 
cordingly, with  JamesII.;  and  during  $he  short  period  of  his  success, 
ithey  rescinded  the  act  of  settlement. '  The  arms  of  William  over-; 
^hrew  the  last  remnant  of  catholic  government  or  ascendancy  in 
these  kingdoms ;  and,  by  the  articles  of  Limerick,  which  closed 
the  scene  of  hostility  in  1691,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
*  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  tHe  exer- 
cise of  tl\eir  religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland, 
or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  their  majes- 
ties, as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom, 
will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  ///r/i  furt/ter 
security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  thena  fronS  any  cMsturb- 
ance  on  apcouiit  6f  their  religion. '  This  solenui  instrument  of 
pacification,  granted  in  the  moment  of  yictory,  was  ratified  and 
'  published 
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published  i»  letters  patent  under  the  gtei>t  $«t1,  m  tt>e  foiKfh  ye»t 
of  King  William ;  and  in  three  years  thereaftcri  was  p.w^d^  li* 
direct  violation  of  it^  the  famous  act  for  preVtnii:^g  the  growthi  oi 
p^ery»  the  foundation  and  model  of  the  many  b.rbarous  enact*  . 
ments  by  which  that  race  of  men  were  opn -cKsed  for  little  leW 
than  a  century  thereafter.  The  history  of  this  act,  as  rccbrded 
by  Burnet  and  otlier  contemporary  writers,  is  edifying,  and  de- 
•crres  to  be  rioticed.  > 

The  cEsposition  of  th^  King  ^zs  ktiown  to  be  decidedly  tole# 
rant ;  and  his  ministers  had,  of  course,  adopted  his  priticlplesi 
The  recent  troubles  and  contests,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excited 
H  great  popular  ptejudice  against  the  Roman  Caiholics  ;  and  tlw 
party  in  opposition  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  these  circttra4 
stances,  to  discredit,  and,  if  possible,  to  displace  the  existin^r  a<kni 
atstration.  With  this  view  they  introduced  a  vety  severe  and  pre-* 
posterous  bill  against  the  Catholics,  not  so  much  from  any  real  fear 
or  detestation  of  that  body,  which  had  been  perfectly  quiet  and 
aubmissive^  as  in  the  hope  that  the  court  party'  would  oppose  it; 
and  thereby  subject  themsehes  to  the  odium  of  protecting  j^ery. 
The  conrtiersi  however,  were  too  cutming  to  be  the  dupes  of 
this  nranoBttvre ;  and  unluckily  attempted  to  defeat  it  by  another^ 
which  succeeded  still  more  unluckily.  Instead  of  opposing  the 
bill  in  the  Lower  House,  they  added  to  it  n  variety  of  cruel  and 
absurd  clauses  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  conceived  thai  it 
would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  liOrds,  <:>r,  at  least, 
sent  back  with  considerable  alterations ;  a  measure  thaty  in  the . 
temper  which  then  prevailed  between  the  two  Houses,  would 
infallibly  have  caused  it  to  be  withdrawn.  In  this  expectatioin; 
however,  they  were  unfortunately  deceived.  The  dread  of  p^ 
pery,  and  still  more  the  jove  of  popularity,  deterred  die  membcrf 
of  the  Upper  House  from  rejecting  the  bill,  or  from  taking  arry 
steps  by  which  its  rejection  might  have  been  produced  \  ami  h 
was  passed,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  had  been  efigaged  in  its^  discussion.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  history  of  the  English  act,  whitli  Was  avowedly  tlif 
model  of  that  which  was  passed  for  Ireland.  By  this  barbarous 
act,  and  the  sututes  by  which  it  was  followed  up,  Catholics  wetc 
disabled  from  purcliasing  or  inheriting  land, — from  being  guandi- 
ans  to  their  own  children, — from  having  arm^  or  horses,— ftfenp 
serving  ou  grand  juries, — from  entering  in  the  irini  of  court^^jv"- 
from  practising  as  barristers,  solicitors,  or  physicians,  &c.  &c* 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  short,  wbca  the  pri- 
vileges and  liberties  of  Bnglishmen  stood  on  so  triumphant  a  foot- 
ing, nothing  remained  to  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irtldnd, 
by  wbich  tl;ey  could  b^  distinguished  fiom  slaves  or  aliens,  but 
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Ae  rigbt  of  voting  at  elections.  Of  this,  too,  diey  were  depriv-v 
ed  under  the  succeeding  sovereign ;  and  the  motives  of  that  pri-j 
vation,  as  they  are  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  histories  of  the 
t4  time,  deserve  to  be  stated  no  Uss  than  those  of  the  act  of  King 
William,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  extol- 
ling the  steady  policy  or  necessary  severities  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Catholics  had  lain  prostrate  and  unoffending  from  the  boui^ 
of  the  capitulation  of  Limerick ;  they  were  benumbed  and  con^ 
founded  by  the  shock  which  finally  overthrew  them  5  and  had  nei- 
ther given  any  alajm  or  disturbance  to  their  conquerors  by  tumnltt 
or  insurrections,  nor  been  detected  in  any  such  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  monarch,  as  had  unquestionably  been  maintained 
between  him  and  the  Protestant  cliieftains  of  Scotland,  They  had 
lain  quiet  during  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  that  country  ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  pretext,  therefore,  for  aggravating  tne  con- 
dition of  their  bondage,  or  for  taking  awa^  the  only  privilege 
which  connected  them  with  the  constitution  of  their  country. 
The  real  key  to  the  transaction,  we  believe  to  be  the  following. 
Ireland  had  hitherto  been  ruTled  entirely  by  an  English  faction  \ 
but  these  foreign  rulers  came  by  degrees  to  be  identified  with  the 
Protestant  natives.  *  The  English, '  as  Mr  Burke  observes,  *  as 
they  began  to  bq  domiciliated,  began  also  to  recollect  that  they 
had  a  country — what  was  at  first  strictly  an  English  interest,  by 
faint  and  almost  insensible  degrees,  but  at  length  openly  and 
avowedly,  became'  an  independent  Irish  interest. '  This  new  and 
Independent  power,  however,  was  naturally  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  agents  of  the  English  eovemment  \  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  aim  of  the  faction,  of  which  Prinute 
Boulter  was  the  head,,  to  counteract  and  depress  it.  Holding  the 
greater  part  of  the  property,  and  being  permanently  connected 
with  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  island,  there  was  reason  to, 
dread  that  this  new  Irish  interest  would  seek  to  unite  itself  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  population,  and,  by  their  means, 
obtam  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  foreign  agents  and  their  de- 
pendants, who  had  hitherto  governed  at  their  discretion.  The 
only  resource,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of 
all  power  and  influence  whatsoever,  and  thus  to  render  them  both 
more  averse  to  coalesce  with  any  Protestant  interest,  and  inca- 
pable of  making  any  addition  of  strength  by  their  coalition.  This 
was  effected  by  taking  away  their  elective  franchise,  and  thus 
disconnecting  them  in  every  way  from  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  annihilating  them  altogether  in  a  political  capacity, 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  any  further  the  history  of  Catholic  hu- 
miliation, or  to  trace  witli  any  minuteness  the  steps  by  which  it 
has  of  late  been  in  some  measure  retrieved.    The  question  is 
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aiiout  die  propriety  of  removing  the  existihg  restraints  and  dis- 
qualifications ;  and,  after  having  given  this  short  sketch  of  the 
fOTigin  and  principles  of  the  original  system,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  precisely  ^hat  parts  of  it  remain.  The  Catholics  of  Ire— 
land,  dien,  are  liable,  by  the  subsisting  laws,  to  the  following 
disabilities.  T^ey  cannot  sit  in  either  of  the  Houses,  of  Parlia- 
ment.  They  cannot  be  appointed  to  any  of  the  following  offices- 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom,  Chancellor,  or 
Keeper  or  Commissioner  of  the  Seal,  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
Chief  Justice  of  K.  B.  or  C.  P.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Judge  in  four  Courts,  or  of  Ad- 
miralty, Master  of  the  Rolls,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Vice-Treasurer,  or  his  Depiity,  Teller  or  Cashier  of 
Exchequer,  Auditor-General,  Governor  or  Custos  Rotulorum  of - 
Counties,  Chief  Governor's  Secretary,  Privy  Councillor,  King's 
Counsel,  Sergeants,  Attorney,  or  Solicitor-General,  Master  in 
Chancery,  Provost  or  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Post- 
master-General,  Matter  and  Lieutenant-General  of  Ordnance, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Generals  on  the  Staff,  Sheriffs  and  Sub- 
Sheriffs,  nor  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  Bailiff,  Recorder,  Burgess, 
or  any  other  office  in  a  City  or  Corporarion,  unless  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  grant  a  written  dispensation  to  that  purpose. 
No  Catholic  can  be  a  guardian  to  a  Protestant  ^  and  no  Catholic 
priest  can  be  a  guardian  at  all.  Catholics  are  only  allowed  to 
nave  arms  under  certain  restrictions )  and  no  Catholic  can  be  em* 
ployed  as  a  fowler,  or  have  for  sale,  or  otherwise,  any  arms  or 
warlike  stores.  No  Catholic  can  present  to  an  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ing,— although  dissenters,  and  even  Jews,  have  been  fouhd  entitled 
to  this  privilege.  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  Catholic  jurors 
is  made  higher  than  that  of  Protestants ;  and  no  relaxation  of 
the  ancient  rigorous  code  is  permitted,  except  to  itiose  who  shall 
take  the  oath  and  declaration  prescribed  by  IS.  and  14.  Geo.  IIL 
c.  S. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Catholics  by  law ;  and  by  practice  and 
systematic  usage,  it  is  rendered  still  more  grievous.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  granted  his 
license  to  admit  them  into  corporations ;  and,  in  practice  and  ef- 
fect, they  are  still  as  effectually  excluded  from  serving  on  juries, 
'  98  if  that  privilege  had  not  been  yielded  to  them. 

The  great  practical  qiiestion  that  remains,  therefore,  is,  whe- 
ther those  disabilities  ought  now  to  be  removed  or  continued  ? — 
and  this,  again,  depends  evidently  upon  a  comparative  view  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  are  likely  to  be  produced 
by  their  removal. 

The  advantages  stand  out  in  the  sight  of  every  one ;  ^d  scarce- 
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t  enumetatecL    The  first  is,  tfiat  it  would  restock 

of  their  country  a  great  multitude  of  persona^ 
ind  exertions  are  bow  lost,  by  their  excluiion  from. 
>neurs.    The  situations  to  which  no  Catholic  can 

will  be  confessedi  the  most  im^rtant  in  the. 
those  which  it  is  of  the  most  consequence  to  hare 
klents  and  virtues.  The  Catholics,  however,  form 
Irds  of  the  Irish  population ;  and  not  much  less» 
one  sixth  of  the  British  nation.  The  evil,  then» 
:  and  flagrant,  if  it  consisted  merely  in  this,  that' 

finding  able  statesmen  and  valiant  commanders 
)y  one  fourth,  in  consequence  of  the  choice  being 

and  restrained  ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  prizes  are 
n  from  the  lottery,  and  one  whole  limb  of  the 
Eed  for  every  noble  exertion.  This,  however,  is. 
ial  and  inadequate  view  of  the  evil  that  results  frQf& 
exclusion.  It  is  not  merely  of  the  Chathams  and 
elsons  and  Foxes,  which  that  system  condemns  to 
sscurity,  that  the  nation  is  deprived,  but  of  all  that 

ascending  talent  and  liberal  exertion  which  would 
\  those  whom  their  example  would  call  into  com* 

high  prizes  of  office  and  command  can  come  but 
the  hope  and  excitement  which  they  produce,  ex^- 
erable  multitudes  ;  and  the  public  receives  the  re-' 
ident  munificence,  not  so  much  in  the  eminent  ser^ 
dividuals  who  monopolize  its  distinctions,  as  in  the 
id  activity  which  \s>  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  theic 
\j  the  exclusion  of  one  fourth  part  of  its  subjectt 
urs  of  the  state,  the  public  is  defrauded  not  only  of 
:he  illustrious  characters  who  would  have  advanced 
fiicse  high  stations,  but  of  an  equal  proportion  of 
Ee,  but  important  and  indispensable  services  tliat 
en  performed  by  those  who  were  ambitious  of  such 

great  advantage  of  the  emancipation  would  be, 
regain  the  affections,  and  secure  the  allegiance,  of 
)l  people,  who  must  necessarily  be  discontented  as 
ithheld,  and  from  whose  impatience  and  resent- 
serious  evils,  and  the  most  tremendous  dangers, 
be  apprehended.  This  is  a  consideration  which 
to  every  other  \  and  the  antagonists  of  the  cause, 
I  its  force,  have  laboured  to  counteract  its  effects  by 
ms  than  can  well  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  In 
,  they  have  denied  that  there  is  any  considerable 
tendency  to  disaffection,  among  the  body  of  Irish 

Qatholics. 
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Qatkcdics.  Hie  answer  to  this,  however^  b  to  be  found  in  facts 
that  admit  of  no  dispute  or  controversy.  In  the  rebellions  and 
ijtfurrections  which  haTe  agitated  that  unhappy  country  for  the' 
last  twelve  years  \ — ^in  the  military  law,  under  which  a  great  part 
of  it  suffered  for  no  less  a  time»  and  in  the  great  military  force 
which  it  is  still  necessary  to  maintain  ;-*-in  the  constant  jealousr 
and  precaution  of  the  government ;— *in  the  late  insurrection  bill, 
and  the  public  avowal  then  made  by  the  great  advocate  of  Irtrii. 
lojalty,  of  the  existence  of  a  French  party  in  the  heart  of  the 
Iqngdom ; — finally,  in  the  arguments  and  assertions  of  the  adver* 
saries  of  emancipatiom  themselves,  when  it  suits  them,  to  change 
timr  ground,  and  to  insist  on  the  jacobinism,  cruelty  and  disafiec- 
tien  which  are  inherent  in  the  profession  of  pop^y. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  fact  of  Catholic  discontent,  which 
is  but  too  notorious,  the  opponents  of  emancipation  must  contend, 
that  it  is  a  very  unreasonable  discontent,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
cured  by  the  remedy  which  is  now  suggested.  The  truth  of  the 
latter  proposition  depends  evident! v  upon  the  first.  If  the  disabili- 
ties to  which  the  Catholics  are  liaole,  are  ngt  actual  and  sufficient 
causes  fur  their  discontent,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  it  will  not  be  cured  bv  removing  those  disabilities.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  oe  shewn  that  those  very  disabilities, 
whkh  are  confessedly  the  ostensible  grounds  of  complaint,  are 
also  quite  auffideat  to  account  for  it  in  reality,  then,  it  seems  to 
foUow,  with  equal  certainty,  that  ijt  may  be  efftctnally  cured  by 
their  removal.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  may  not  appear  very 
natural  or  probable,  that  the  exclusion  of  two  or  three  hundred 
opoknt  individttals  from  Parliament,  and  from  the  high  offices  of 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  should  operate  as  a  source  o^ 
general  irritation  and  dmontent  with  the  great  body  of  the  pea- 
santry and  mechanics :  And  it  has  been  asked,  what  sort  of  inte^ 
rest  the  potatoe  fed  tenant  of  a  cabin  could  be  supposed  to  have 
in  the  nominatton  of  Lords  Lieutenant  and  Masters  of  the  Ord- 
nance ?  A  very  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  die  falf> 
lacy  of  thiB  mode  of  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  all  who  are 
actually  excluded,  aud  aU  who  think  they  are  excluded  by  this 
ay8lem„  must  necessarily  be  very  much  irritated  and  discontented  ^ 
and,  as  dieir  influence  nyist  naturally  be  very  great  over  their 
inferiors  of  the  same  persuasion,  it  would  not  be' wonderful,  if 
the  whoit  body  were  to  be  infected  with  those  feelings,  from 
that  principle  ak)ne.  But  the  original  impression  of  disappoint- 
nncnt  and  injustice  comes  infinitely  lower  down  than  to  those  who, 
(rom  rank  or  qualification,  might  have  aspired  immediately. to  tfae\ 
ibrbidden  honours.  Every  youth,  whom  ambition  or  vanity  inspirea 
|rith  Ae  hope  of  dbtinction,  arrogates  to  himself  those  honouta 
'       '        •  inr 
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in  imagination,  and  reseats  all  peremptory  exclusion,  perhaps  yet 
more  fiercely  than  him  to  whom  their  possession  would  be  less  a 
distinction.  Every  brave  cadet  who  gets  an  ensign's  commission 
in  a  regimenj  of  militia ; — every  poor  scholar  who  gains  a  prize 
at  a  provincial  academy  ; — every  attorney's  apprentice  who  cor- 
rects the  blunders  of  his  instructor,  looks  forward  to  honours  and 
<ligntties  at  the  close  of  his  career,  as  weH  as  to  emolument  dur- 
ing its  continuance ;  and  is  cheered,  in  his  obscurest  labours,  by 
the  prospect  of  emerging,  at  last,  to  power  and  distinction,  k 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  by  those  who  have  not  jnade  the  inquiry, 
how  much  these  dreams  of  future  glory  contribute  to  lighten 
and  exalt  the  humblest  toils,  in  which  talent  or  vanity  can  serve 
their  apprenticeship ;  aiid  how  bene6cially  they  bind  those  rest- 
less qxiaiities  to  the  constitutional  establisnments,  in  which  they 
have  their  original.  To  the  whole  body  of  Catholics,  however, 
this  land  of  golden  promise  is  proscribed.  Whatever  may  be  their 
talents  or  pretensions,  they  m«st  d|iidge  on,  with  no  other  reward 
but  sordid  emolument ;  or,  if  they  indulge  in  visions  of  honour 
and  elevation,  must  nepessarily  connect  those  pleasing  ideas  with 
^anticipations  of  political  change  and  revolution..  In  this  way  it 
is  conceived  to  be  manifest,  that  the  wliole  active  and  energetic  part 
of  the  Catholics  must  consider  themsehres  as  directly  injured  and 
affix)nted  by  the  exclusions  to  which  they  are  liable  •,  and,  ad  the 
inferior  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  ever  acts  but  from  the 
impulse  of  the  higher,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  requisite  to 
account  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  Catholics  with  their 
present  condition. 

Independent  of  this  altogether,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  those 
who  are  excluded,  are  so  excluded  on  account  of  those  principles, 
and  that  profession  of  faith  which  they  iu»ld  in  common  witli  die 
vest,  and  by  their  attachment  to  which  niey  are  aU  united  in  one 
interest.  It  is  natural  for  the  lowest  Catholics  to  think  that  their 
condition  would  be  amended,  if  persons  of  their  persuasion  "were 
freely  admitted  to  the  legislature, — the  bench, — the  magistracy, 
— and  army.  At  till  events,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not 
feel  that  the  condition  of  the  whole  body  would  be  more  honour- 
able ;  and  this  is  a  feeling  which  operates  more  powerfully,  eiren 
in  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society,  tl^  legislators  always  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of. 

Of  all  the  feelings  in  which  resentment  and  dislilje,  either 
individual  or  general,  can  take  its  origin,  the  most  common, 
most  prolific,  and  most  powerful,  is  that  of  insult  and  un- 
aierited  contempt.  The  ]ove  of  estimation  is  rooted  so  firm- 
ly in  human  nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  so 
debased  as  not  to  be  more  affected  by  an  affront  than  an  in- 
joiry ;  and  mucli  more  likely  to  resent  unmerited  scorn  than  un- 
provoked 
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proTokeil  malignity.  Now^  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  all 
offices  and  situations  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  that  solely  on 
account  of  their  being  Catholics,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  them  as 
an  insuk  and  opprobrium  on  their  faith,  and  to  remind  them,  that 
they  are  a  degraded  and  inferior  people.  In  whatever  situatioa 
a  Catholic  may  be  placed  individually,  he  must  still  feel  that  he 
belongs  to  a  despised  and  humiliated  order,  and  must  be  prone  to 
all  those  movements  of  resentment  and  dissatisfaction  which  be- 
long tf}  those  who  ^re  undeservedly  dishonoured.  Itf  is  this  feel'* 
ing,  we  are  persuaded,  far  more  than  the  actual  hardships  and 
privations  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  has  generated  among 
the  Catholics  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  deny  or  dissemble  y  and  that  impatience  for  the  removal  of 
their  remaining  badges  of  inferiority,  which  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared more  turbulent  than  the  object  could  justify.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing which  necessarily  arises  in  such  a  situation,  and  which  has 
often  been  known  to  produce  effects  at  least  as  formidable  as  any 
which  have  yet  been  either  experienced,  or  anticipated  from 
Catholic  combinations.  We  formerly  alluded  to  the  early 
and  obstinate  dissensions  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
anttent  Rome,  which  originated  in  this  very  feeling.  But^a  more 
recent  and  impressive  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  revolution.  All  rational  people  are  now 
agreed,  that  the  true  cause  of  that  monstrous  commotion  was 
the-  obstinate  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders  from  places  of 
distinction  and  authority.  The  roturier  and  the  noble  were 
pretty  nearly  equal  with  regard  to  all  the  substantial  rights  which 
affected  person  or  property  j  and  it  was  the  latter,  much  more 
frequently  than  the  former,  that  felt  the  effects  of  what  was  ar- 
bitrary and  oppressive  in  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The 
roturier,  however,  was  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  from  high 
military  command,  or  civil  office  of  the  first  distinction, — and 
this  akme  proved  sufficient  to  produce  a  spirit  of  general  discon- 
tent and  disaffection,  which  speedily  overthrew  the  whole  frame 
of  the  society.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  exclusion  could 
reach  but  to  a  few ; — but  the  sense  of  injustice  and  partiality 
communicated  itself  to  the  whole  body.  The  lowest  individual 
felt  his  share  of  the  contumely  which  it  inflicted  on  his  order,  and 
resented  and  rebelled  against  those  ancient  arrangements  which 
withheld  from  that  order  its  full  share  of  the  honours  and  dis* 
tincttons  of  the  nation.  What  the  roturier  was  in  France,  the 
Catholic  is  in  Ireland ; — and,  if  his  conduct  should  ultimately  be 
the  same,  it  will  not  be  without  a  prece^knt,  nor  those  who  pro- 
voke it,  without  a  warning. 

There  is  nothing  overcharged  in  this  parallel  v  on  the  contrary^ 
we  believci  that  it  does  not  represent  the  degraded  state  of  die 
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Irish  Catholics  with  sofficient  force  and  effect.  Hie  lower  orders 
in  France,  we  beiiere,  labonred  under  fewer  disabilities  than  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  those  disabilities  Atj  owed  to  their 
birth,  of  which  they  were  generally  ashamed,  and  not  to  their 
religion  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  procure  respect  and  honour. 
They  paid  no  tythes  to  a  sect  they  disapproved— thejr  had  no  re* 
collection  of  having  been  sharers  in  the  privileges  tney  envied-** 
and,  if  they  were  liable  to  slights  and  insults  from-  those  who  etw 
joyed  all  the  proud  distinctions  of  office,  still  those  were  almo^ 
ilnifonnly  tempered  by  the  forbearance  and  good-breeding  which 
naturally  belonged  to  nobility ;— finally,  they  had  never  been  op^ 
posed  in  open  hostility  to  their  superiors,  nor  mingled  the  ivmem- 
brance  of  antient  enmity  and  merciless  victory  with  tbe^  gnidg^ 
ings  of  their  present  inequality.  If  that  vast  insurrection,  there-* 
fore,  the  consequences  of  wnich  have  shaken  the  world  to  its 
foundations,  be  held  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  refer- 
ring to  the  disabilities  and  exclusions  of  the  tiirs  ^ai,  after  it 
came  to  hanker  after  the  offices  from  which  it  wzg  debarred^ 
diere  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  general  discon^ 
lent  and  impatience  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  no  great  hazard  in 
predicting  similar  consequences  from  the  continued  rejectiim  of 
their  claims. 

This  conclusion  we  should  thinit  ourselves  warranted  to  draw^ 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  law  as  it  stands  with  regard 
to  this  body  ;  but,  if  we  take  into  view  the  well  authenttcatea  ac- 
counts of  the  feelings  and  practices  to  which  the  bw  has  given 
occasion,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  wonder  how  any  hesitaticM 
should  ever  have  been  expressed  as  to  its  adoption.  Throu^x>ttC 
Ireland,  a  Protestant  alone  is  qualified  vrith  the  appellation  of  *  an 
honest  man  ; '  and,  in  common  speech,  the  Catholics  are  still  d^ 
signated  by  terms  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  In  some  places^ 
the  passing  bell  is  rung  out  in  a  brisk  and  merry  measure  when 
one  of  them  dies.  The  obnoxious  Magistracy  which  superintend- 
ed the  floggings  and  executions  which  attended  the  suppression 
sf  the  rebelHon,  is  still  continued  in  office ;  and  the  blood-* 
hounds  of  the  Orange  faction  are  still  caressed  in  the  courts  of 
the  Castle.  Catholics,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  serving  on  juries ;  and  instances  are  by  no 
means  wanting,  where  the  protestantism  of  the  jury  has  been 
sufficiently  distinguishable  on  the  face  of  their  verdict.  In  some 
counties,  a  general  combination  has  actually  been  entered  into,  to 
drive  all  Catholics  from  among  them,  by  menaces  and  actual  vie* 
lence, — and  the  magisti*acy,  from  fear,  or  from  baser  motives, 
have  remained  quiet  spectators  of  an  outrage  so  enormous.  This 
last  statement  wc  should  have  declined  to  make  upon  any  thing 
that  could  appear  questionable  authority  j  but  when  we  find  it 

contained 
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^ntsuned  in  an  address  bj  a  Protestant  peer,  the  resident  goveroor 
of  the  cottQty  to  wliich  he  alludes,  and  delivered  by  bim  to  the 
magistrates  of  that  county,  assembled  by  his  summons  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration,  we  conceiye  that 
uttle  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  accuracy,  and  sure  convinced 
it  is  of  importance  that  such  truths  should  be  generally  known. 
Lord  Gosaford,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  is 
saidf  in  a  published  speech,  which  has  never  been  disavowed  or 
disputed,  to  have  addressed  the  following  statement  to  the  magie- 
tnues  of  that  county. — 

^  It  is  no  secret^  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  by  all  the  cir- 

*  cumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  distin* 

<  guished  that  dreadful  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this  county  \ 

*  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  acknowledged  innocence,  as  to  aBv 

*  guilt  in  the  late  disturbance,  is  suflicient  to  excite  mercy,  much 
^  fess  to  afibrd  protection.     The  only  crime  which  the  wretch* 

*  ed  objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution  are  charged  with,  is'  a 
'  crime  indeed  of  easy  proof — it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Rd- 

<  man  Catholic  faith,  or  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  person  pro* 
^  fessing  that  faith.   A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselviet 

<  judges  of  this  species  of  delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  have 

*  denounced  is  equally  concise  and  terrible; — it  b  nothing  less  than 

*  a  confiscation  of  all  property,  and  immediate  banishment.  ^    It 

*  would  be  extremi'ly  pauuul,  and  surely  unnecessary,  to  detail  the 
^  horrors  that  attend  the  execution  of  so  rude  and  tremeodous  a 

*  proscription ;  which  certainly  exceeds,  in  the  comparative  n«a^ 

*  ber  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  example  that 

<  ancient  and  modern  history  can  supply.     For,  where  have  W9  ; 
^  heard,  or  in  what  story  of  human  cruelty  have  w^  read,  of  more  ^ 

*  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  county^  deprived  at  one  ! 

<  bk>w  of  the  means,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  and 

<  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  season,  to  seek  a  shelter  for 

<  themselves  and  their  helpless  families,  where  chance  may  guade 

<  them  i    This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now 

*  acdng  in  this  county.     Those  horrors  ^re  now  actiMg  nvkh  impm  '. 

*  n^ :  the  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (without  which  law  is  no* 

*  thing  more  than  an  instrument  of  tyranny,)  has,  for  a  time^  dis-* 

*  appeared  in  this  county;  and  the  su^neness  of  the  Magistrates  oS 

*  Armagh,  is  become  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  every 

<  comer  of  this  kingdom.     I  know  my  own  heart^andl  should  dcv 

*  sptse  myself,  if,  imder  any  intimidation,  I  could  dose  my  eyes  9« 

*  gainst  such  scenes  as  present  themselves  on  every  side,  or  my  eart 

*  against  the  con^>laints  of  a  persecuted  people. '  * 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  leara  ex2dly  the  date  of  this  addreb  ;— 

w^ 
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If  such  be  the  actual  state  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland^  we* 
think  we  may  very  safely  assume  our  first  proposition  as  com- 
pletely estabhshed,  viz.  that  their  discontent  and  tendency  to  dis- 
afiection  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  privations,  disabilities 
and  hardships  to  which  they  are  subjected.  If  this  be  the  case, 
however,  we  do  not  very  well  see  how  it  is  possible  to  hesi- 
tate upon  the  second  proposition, — ^that  the  removal  of  diese 
disabilities  and  hardships  could  effectually  eradicate  that  spi- 
rit of  disaffection.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  some  of  die 
most  grievous  and  intolerable  of  those  hardships  are  not  di- 
rectly miposed  by  the  law,  and  might  not  cease,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately upon  Its  abolition.  But  they  originate,  unquestion- 
ably, in  habits  and  feelings  which  the  law  originaDy  suggested, 
and  ftill  encourages  and  foments.  When  any  order  of  men  is 
diredly  degraded  by  the  law,  and  placed,  though  even  in  matters 
of  inconGderable  moment,  in  a  contemptible  or  humiliated  po(x- 
tion,  the  confeijuence  infallibly  will  be,  that  they  will  become 
obje£ls  of  contempt  and  difhruft'  in  all  things,  and  will  be  habi- 
tually fubje£led  to  the  infults  and  opprefTions  of  thofe  who  ate 
placed  above  them.  The  multitude  of  men  is  naturally  dii^fed 
to  domineer  and  infult  their  inferiors.  If  the  law  gives  them  this 
licenfe  in  any  degree,  they  are  fure  to  abufe  it ;  if  it  countenance 
their  infolencein  any  thing,  it  will  be  unable  .to  check  it  in  any 
other ;  and  the  fan&ion  which  it  affords  to  a  certain  meafure  of 
oppreffion,  will  be  made  the  warrant  and  pretext  for  unmeafuted 
ufurpation.  In  all  cafes,  indeed,  of  inequality  of  conditions,  the 
laws  only  lay  thd  foundation,  on  which  ufage  ereCts  the  fuper- 
ftruflure ;  they  fet  the  example,  on  which  practice  improves ; 
and  only  give  tine  firfl  local  impulfe  to  that  vajt^ndulation  which' 
embraces  the  whole  expanfe  of  fociety. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  true  theory  of  the  origin  of  thofe  ha- 
bits and  feelings  from  which  the  Catholics  fufFer  flill  more  than 
from  their  legal  difabilities,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  hold  equally  in  regard  to  their  cessation.  If 
their  root  is  the  law,  they  mutt  wither  and  die  away  when  that 
root  is  extirpated.  It  is  evidently  impoffible,  indeed,  to  conceive 
that  Catholics  fhould  be  regarded  by  the  country  with  diflruft  or 
contempt,  if  they  were  openly  treated  with  refpeft  and  confi- 
dence 

we  copy  it  from  p.  19  of  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  a  general 
meeting  of  Catbolict  in  April  1807  ;  and,  as  it  is  there  quoted  to  iU 
luftrate  the  adual  condition  of  that  body,  we  prefdme  that  it  was  but 
recently  delivered ; — at  all  events,  it  eTidcntly  refers  to  a  period  fubfe^ 
queat  to  the  late  rebellions^ 
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dence  by  the  legiflature.  If  they  had  not  been  pointed  out  to 
Tulgar  prejudice  and  malignity  by  legal  exclufions  and  dtfabilities^ 
they  would  never  have  been  diiHnguifhed  from  their  fellow  fub- 
jefts  except  by  their  individual  charafter ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evi* 
dently  impoffible  that  they  (hould  long  be  regarded  as  objects  ei- 
ther of  hatred  or  of  fcom,  if  they  were  feen  in  the  Senate  or  on 
the  Bench — at  the  head  of  the  law  or  the  army, — if  their  nobles 
appeared  adorned  with  badges  of  honour  in  the  prefence  of  their 
Sovereign — and  their  merchants  and  country  gentlemen  took  their 
places  in  corporations  and  local  magidracies. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  other  evils  from  which  the  peafantry  of 
Ireland  have  long  fuffered,  independent  of  the  laws  relating  to  Po- 
pery ;  and,  without  fome  redrefs  of  which,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pe£ied  that  either  Proteftant  or  Catholic  will  be  quite  profperous  or 
contented.  One  is,  the  nonrefidence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  occafional  oppreffions  of  the  mi^idlemen  j  the  other  is,  the  non-^ 
refidence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  prevailing  pradice  of  farming  out 
the  tithes  to  certain  middlemen  of  another  defcription  -,  who  again 
let  them  out,  in  fmaller  portions,  to  more  rigid  exa£tors  ;  and  in 
thisVay  draw  from  the  poor  farmer,  in  fome  inilances,  more  than 
double  of  what  is  actually  paid  to  the  clergyman.  This  oppre& 
five  pra£lice  is  the  fource  of  great  difcontent  to  the  whole  agri- 
cultural population,  whether  Catholic  or  Protedant ;  but  the  load 
falls  no  doubt  much  heavier  on  the  former,  from  whom  this  great 
contribution  is  extorted  for  the  fupport  of  an  edablifhment  in 
which  he  has  no  intereft,  and  who  has  his  own  prieilhood  to 
maintain  into  the  bargain.  It  is  with  great  pleafure  that  we  have 
obferved,  in  the  public  papers,  fome  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Irifli  proprietors  themfelves,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  great 
evil ;  and  we  eameftly  hope  that  their  fuggeilions  will  meet  with 
fuch  countenance  from  the  Legiflature  as  dieir  importance  and  e- 
quity  fo  evidently  deferve. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  conceive  we  may ,  fafely  aflume  thd 
fecond  part  of  our  original  propofition,  that  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
maining difabilities  of  the  Catholic  body  would  unqueilionably 
regain  the  affections,  and  fecure  the  loyalty  of  that  great  body, — 
render  uimeceffary  the  great  military  eilablifhment  which  is  now 
required  to  keep  them  in  fubjedion, — and  deliver  the  nation  at 
large  from  the  dangers  and  apprehenfions  which  mud  condantly  re-« 
fult  from  their  depreffion.  We  ^o  not  hy  that  this  elFcdi  would 
follow  immediately  on  the  palling  of  the  law.  Some  little  time 
mud  be  allowed  for  the  fubfidence  of  tl:e  waves,  and  the  purifi- 
jcation  of  the  waters ;  but  if  the  winds  be  once  (hut  up  in  their 
caverns,  the  fubfidence  and  purification  will  indantly  begin ) 
and  no  long  period  will  be  required  for  the  complete  redoraiion 
of  tranquillity.    The  heartburnings  and  jealouGeS| — the  fears  and 
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Tffentments  which  now  divide  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  popa-* 
lation,  would  be  gradualljr  and  crcn  fpeedily  compofed,  if  ther 
were  left  to  fubfift  merely  upon  the  remembrance  of  paft  excet^ 
fes, — if  they  were  not  perpetually  foftered  by  the  feeling  of  ac- 
tual degnidationi  and  the  temptation  to  new  oppref&ons,  which  is 
derived  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  law.  Of  the  two  p^rties^ 
the  Protectants  would  be  the  laft  to  lay  afide  their  animofities, — ^if 
It  be  true  thnt  tliey  are  always  the  floweft  to  forgtre,  who  hare 
been  guilrr  of  the  greateft  injuftice. 

The  ca(e  of  Scotland  aflfbrds  a  remarkable  tUuflration  of  the 
TCry  obvious  truths  on  which  we  have  now  been  inftding.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  of  his  fucceflor,  the  Preibrtemns 
of  this  country,  formiVig  the  gr«»at  majority  of  the  inhaoitants, 
were  not  only  faddled  with  an  Epifcopal  eftablifliment,  but  fub- 
jefted  to  the  moft  barbj?rous  perfecution  on  account  of  Aehr  non-^ 
conformity.  The  confequence.was,  that  the  country,  though  at- 
tached by  ancient  and  hereditary  prejudices  to  the  ruling  family, 
was  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  ferment  and  conftant  infurrec^ton. 
The  wretched  peaf^^nts  were  hunted  and  fliot  at  their  conventicles  ; 
and,  in  revenge,  the  military  were  maffacred  in  ambufcades*  and 
the  mitre  itfelf  proved  no  defence  againft  the  rage  of  an  oppref&« 
ed  and  exafperated  multitude.  A  civil  war,  in  ihort,  of  the  moil 
odious  defcription,  was  carried  on  with  little  intermiiGon,  in  the 
mod  civilized  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  difcontents,  originat- 
ing in  religious  intolerance,  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  height,  as  kaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  country  would  have  been  loft  for  ever 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  if  the  revolution,  with  its  healing  fyf- 
tem  of  toleration,  had  not  come  to  reftore  the  allegiance  of  the 
nation,  by  redreffing  its  grievances.  The  efie£^s  of  this  liberal 
policy  are,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  ftriking  than  thofe  of  the  intoler^ 
ance  which  it  came  to  remedy.  The  Preibyterian  fpirit  has  been 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  in  it  fomething  of  a  tefnSterj  and 
flepublican  charaAer ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of  plaufibiHty  in  the 
arguments  of  thofe  who  maintained  in  their  day,  that  uo  indulgence 
could  fafely  be  (hown  to  a  fyftem,  which  was  evidently  hoftile  to  mo-^ 
narchy  in  all  its  principles,  forms,  and  proceedings.  The  refolt  has 
been,  however,  that  the  Prefbyterians  were  no  fooner  deKvered 
from  perfecution,  and  fet  free  frx>m  difabilities,  than  they  became 
the  moft  lopl  of  all  fubjeds.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  ot  the 
ifland,  at  leaft,  have  not,  for  the  laft  century,  given  any  verv  turbii- 
lent  proofs  of  their  diflike  of  kingly  power,  or  of  difpofitums  pe* 
culiarly  untraftable  to  the  views  of  an  Epifcopal  minift:r7.  So 
hXf  on  tlie  contrary,  has  the  ftifthefs  of  their  or^;iiial  Calraiifin 
been  foftrned  down  by  the  indulgence  with  wnich  they  have 
beea  treated,  that  Scotchmen  are  not  only  to  be  found  ZMocfog 
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the  moft  2eakms  partizans  of  Government,  but  the 
Aflembly  of  their  cnurch  has  recently  exprefled  their  g 
to  bis  Majefty,  for  his  vigilance  in  watching  over  thofe  h 
of  the  rival  eftablifhment,  which  were  originally  ereAed  \ 
exclufion,  and  have  thus  exhibited  to  the  Chriftian  woric 
edifying  fpef^acle  of  charitablenefs  and  moderation,  Tl 
and  the  navy  are  filled  with  ftaunch  Prefbyterians ;  and  t 
of  thofe  very  men,  who  rofe  in  arma  againft  a  govemmer 
made  their  religion  a  ground  of  perfecution  and  contem 
now  diat  they  are  refcued  from  infult  and  oppreflioni  tl 
devoted  of  its  defenders. 

Let  any  man  contraft  the  prefent  (late  of  Scotland,  as  to 
franqniHity  and  fecurity,  with  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
the  Second,  or  during  the  whole  time  when  the  prevailing 
ivas  difcountenanced  ;  and  then  let  him  aik  himfelf,  in  wl 
dition  he  conceives  it  would  have  flood  at  this  moment 
eftablifhment  of  Epifcopacy  had  been  upheld*  in  that  con 
the  fame  means  that  Proteftantifm  has  been  upheld  in 
and  if  Prefbyterians  had  been  fubjeded  to  all  the  difquaiifi 
and  expofed  to  all  the  infults  and  injuries  which  are  now 
of  Catholics  in  the  neighbouring  ifland  ?  Is  there  any  o 
does  not  fee,  that,  inftead  of  a  pattern  of  loyalty,  and  sc 
for  our  foldiers  and  failors,  it  would  have  been  a  centre  < 
tion  and  difcontent,  and  required  the  controul  of  more  fore 
it  now  fupplies;-^that,  inftead  of  adding  to  the  llrength 
empire,  it  would  have  been  a  fource  of  weaknefs  and  ap 
(ion ;  and  would  have  been,  in  one  word,  like  Ireland,  t 
of  rebellion,  and  the  point  of  attack  for  every  power  witl 
we  were  at  enmity  ? 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  been  faying,  we  have  confide 
queftion  of  policy  in  a  general  and  abftraA  point  of  vie 
without  any  reference  to  the  adual  circumflances  of  the 
The  advantage  which  we  have  now  held  out  as  the  rev 
CathoKc  emancipation,  is  the  refloration  of  allegiance,  and  ( 
quillity  in  general,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  ai 
from  the  fear  and  the  danger  of  infurre£lion,  which  we  ha 
eluded  to  be  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Even  on  this  v 
the  matter,  the  advantage  is  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  maki 
tainment  the  firfl  duty  of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  leading  ol 
every  wellwifher  to  his  country.  It  is  not  doing  juflice 
ever,  to  the  argument,  to  confider  it  only  in  this  general 
mited  point  of  view ;  and  the  fhrongefl  and  moft  in- 
ground  of  policy  on  which  the  Catholics  can  now  clair 
emancipation  is  lupprefied^  if  we  overlook  the  aflual  cc 
of  the  country. 
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It  18  needlefs  to  remind  any  of  our  readers  of  the  prefent  fitua- 
lion  of  Europe,  or  of  the  dangers  which  menace  this  country. 
We  live  in  a  mod  melancholy  and  momentous  crifis  of  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  public  ^  nor  is  it  poflible  for  any  rational 
bsing  to  take  into  computation  the  refources,  the  ambition  and 
animofity  of  tlie  enemy,  without  feeling  that  there  is  room  for 
great  apprehenfion  as  to  the  refult  of  this  arduous  conteft.  We 
may  be  fuccefbfully  invaded  by  a  foreign  power,  and  our  whole 
boafted  and  cheriftied.  fyftem  of  government,  religion  and  com- 
merce, may  be  overwhelmed  in  an  inftant.  This  is  the  great  and 
tremendous  evil,  within  the  peril  of  which  we  now  (land.  There 
are  other  miferies,  and  even  other  cataftrophes,  with  which  we 
are  threatened  by  the  continuance  of  the  war;  but  this  is  the 
giant  hazard  which  (brinks  all  the  reft  into  infignificance.  The 
failure  of  our  finances, — the  deilruftion  of  our  trrde, — the  cor- 
ruption of  our  conftitution,  are  all  diftant  and  refiftible  evils. 
That  we  may  be  conquered  by  France,  is  the  prefent  and  tran- 
fcendent  danger ;  and  it  is  to  avert  it,  that  all  our  efforts  muit 
now  be  dire^led. 

Now,  is  there  a  single  individual  who  has  ever  shaped  to  him- 
self the  form  of  this  tremendous  hazard,  without  thinking  in- 
stantly of  Ireland  as  the  point  of  danger  and  attack  ?  In  England, 
every  one  takes  it  for  granted,  tliat  an  invading  army  would  meet 
with  none  but  indignant  and  united  oppoi^nts.  In  Ireland, 
every  one  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  would  meet  with  guides  and 
ullics.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  And  by  what 
means  is  it  to  be  effaced  i  All  candid  men,  we  think,  must 
answer,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  depression  of  the  Catholic  -po- 
pulation of  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  may  be  reinoved  by  their  eman- 
cipation. Both  positions,  however,  have  been  cavilled  at ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  defence. 

The  fundamental  fact,  we  suppose,  will  be  readily  conceded. 
Every  one  knows,  that  Ireland  is  less  secure  than  England.  The 
late  rebellions — tlie  great  military  establishment — the  insurrection 
bill — the  armament  of  Hoche  and  the  progress  of  Humbert,  de- 
monstrate it.  It  is  only  as  to  the  cause  of  this  insecurity  tliat 
opinions  can  possibly  be  divided.  The  enemies  of  the  Catholics 
are  ready  enough  to  admit  that  it  is  owing  to  that  hotly.  It  is 
the  Catliolics  themselves,  that,  for  the  most  part,  deny  this 
allegation.  It  becomes  them,  perhaps,  as  petitioners,  to  say 
so ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  respectable  and  intelligent  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  prosecution  of  their  claims  has  been  en- 
trusted, we  have  no  doubt  that  they  say  true.  But  with  regard 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  we  find  it  difiicult 
to  believe  them ;  and  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  in  exist- 
iog  facts  and  recent  circumstances,  to  ascertain  that  the  insecurity 
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of  Irebnd  is  mainly  owing  to  the  discontent  of  its  Catholic  po- 
pulation. It  is  scarcely  denied  now,  that  all  the  late  rebellions 
originated,  and  were  chiefly  foraented,  by  this  discontent.  The 
agitators  and  recruiting  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  were  the  Catho^ 
lie  priests.  Now,  whatever  principle  will  maxe  men  rebel,  will 
;^most  infallibly  induce  them  to  join  a  foreign  enemy  against  the 
government  whose  oppressions  had  provoked  their  rebellion. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  romantic  distinction  between  avenging 
yourself  with  your  own  hand  and  with  that  of  an  ally.  When  a 
dvil  war  has  once  broke  out,  the  opposed  party  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  public  enen:y  ;  and  the  very  same  principles 
which  induce  a  belligerent  to  seek  for  allies  among  his  neigh- 
bours, seem  to  justify  the,  recurrence  of  either  to  foreign  assist- 
ance. If  it  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  Catholics  are. 
disposed  to  rebel  against  England,  there  seems  little  room  to 
doubt  that  they  would  join  a  French  array  against  her.  They 
might,  indeed,  be  disposed  to  stipulate  that  their  foreign  auxi- 
liaries should  not  be  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  able  to  domineer 
over  both  parties  j  but  there  seems  to  be  no  intelligible  reason  for 
doubting,  that  they  would  much  more  readily  take  part  against 
that  power  from  whom  they  had  already  hazarded  a  revolt,  than 
against  those  who  came  to  attack  it,  with  professions  of  zeal  for 
their  deliverance.  The  matter,  however,  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  settled  by  the  fact,  that  the  desperate  standard  of  Hum- 
bert was  joined  by  several  thousands  of  Catholics,-^by  the  public 
admission  of  the  existence  of  a  French  party  in  Ireland, — by  the 
assemblage  of  Catholic  rebels  and  refugees  at  Paris, — by  the  laiv- 

fuage  of  some  of  the  Catholic  body  at  their  general  meeting  at. 
)ublin  in  February  last, — and  by  the  pious  concern  manifested 
by  the  French  bishops  for  their  oppresse<l  brethren  in  our  islands. 
We  have  stated  already,  that  we  argue  this  whole  question  on 
grounds  of  expediency  alone.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  all  with  which 
we  have  any  concern;  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  todetermine, 
whether  the  Catholics  would  act  prudently  or  virtuously  in  making 
such  an  elect ioi>  j  our  opinion  certainly  is,  that  they  would  not. 
Open  rebellon  and  violence  commonly  ends  in  the  establishment 
of  military  despotism  ;  and  even  where  it  is  excited  by  real  and 
intolerable  grievances,  usually  does  no  more  than  purchases  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  oppression,  at  a  price  which  would  be  too  high  for 
one  generation  to  pay  for  effectual  redress.  In  the  present  case, 
we  think  the  hazard  greater  than  usual,  and  the  prospect  of  ame- 
lioration much  more  dubious  and  feeble.  If  the  Irish  throw  off 
the  dominion  of  England  by  the  assistance  of  France,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  both  Ireland  and  England  will  fall  under  the  domi- 
^on  of  France  j  and,  grievous  as  the  Catholics  now  conceive  theii 
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condition  to  be,  it  appears  to  us  to  admit  of  little  dod>t|  that,  in 
that  event,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  including  the  Catholics, 
MTOu^d  speedUy  be  reduced  to  a  condition  infinitely  more  miser- 
iible.    TJiis  is  the  way  in  which'  we  reason  ;  and,  in  this  way,  ^re 
verily  believe  that  very  many  of  the  leading  and  intelUgenc  Ca- 
tholics reason  also.     But  the  great  body  will  not  rea8<m  in  diis 
way*     Like  other  great  bodies,  they  will  act  from  passion  and 
prejudice  and  misguided  zeal ;  and  will  be  directed  in  actions 
over  which  reason  has  no  influence,  by  crazy  bigots,  or  despe- 
rate and  unprincipled  adventurers.     If  nations  were  guided  by 
reasoh,  we  should  have  little  oppression,  and  probably  neither 
war  nor  rebellion  in  the  world.     In  reasoning  on  the  probable 
conduct  of  men,  no  supposition  could  be  so  sure  to  mislead  us 
as  this )  nor  cab  any  argument  against  the  likelihood  of  any  act 
of  a  multitude  be  so  inconclusive,  as  that  it  appears  to  be  im» 
proper  or  unwise.     All  that  we  have  to  proceed  upon,  in  such 
rases,  is  the  experience  of  similar  occurrences ;  and  if  men  have 
generally  rebelled  or  proved  refractory,  in  certain   situations, 
though  uniformly  and  manifestly  to  their  own  prejudice  in  the 
main,  we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  they  will 
rebel  again  in  similar  situations,  and  are  inexcuseable  if  we  do 
not  take  our  measures  upon  that  supposition.    Now,  the  fact  is, 
t^at  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  are  pre* 
.cisely  the  causes  which  have  most  generally  led  to  rebellion  and 
revolution  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  and  after  having  seen  them 
in  our  own  day  produce  this  very  fruit  on  that  very  soil,  it  must 
be  the  height  of  infatuation  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  produ^* 
ced  again,  as  soon  as  the  elements  conspire  to  ripen  it  to  a  har* 
.  vest.      With  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  Csthojics   in  such 
schemes  of  rebellion,  we  have  at  present  no  concern.     We  look 
at  the  question  in  the  light  of  policy  only  \  and,  being  satisfied 
that  it  is  yery  probable  that  many  of  them  would  join  in  such 
schemes,  and  that  their  so  doing  would  be  of  the  utmost  detri- 
ment to  this  country,  we  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty  to  employ 
the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  or  dissuade  them,  whatever 
«iay  be  dur  opinion  of  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  their  pro* 
ject.     It  may  be  very  wicked  and  absurd  for  Turks  to  beat  and 
'spit  upon  us,  merely  for  laughing  at  their  beards  or  their  pro* 
phet  \  but  if  we  dislike  being  beaten,  we  will  certainly  abstain 
from  provoking  them,  and,  for  our  ovirn  sakes,  either  learn,  or 
counterfeit,  a  respect  for  their  prejudices.     There  is  nothing  so 
insane,  and  eVen  inconsistent  in  politics,  as  that  v.iliant  and  over-^ 
weening  spirit,  which  sometimes  leads  men  to  say  that  they  will 
do  nothing  out  of  fear,  which  they  would  not  have  done  out  of 
good  yf\\i  ^  and  that  they  will  eyen  refuse  a  reasonable  demand,  M 
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it  be  made  in  circumstances  in  which  their  compliance  might  be 
Qonstrued  into  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences.  This  is  ra» 
tjier  a  lofty  and  romantic  rule  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  altogether  absurd  when  applied  to  that  of  na- 
tions. There,  the  only  thing  that  can  ever  be  properly  consider* 
ed,  is  the  probable  consequence  of  what  is  in  contemplation  : 
and  every  nation  that  abstains  from  seizing  whatever  it  would 
be  convenient  for  it  to  possess  ;  or  consents  to  yield,  what  it 
would  be  for  its  interest  to  retain,  is  governed  entirely  by  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  an  opposite  conduct.  We  must  provide  for 
our  own  security  and  prosperity.  This  is  our  whole  political 
duty  ;  and  as  we  cannot  make  all  other  nations  wise  and  virtu- 
oos,  according  to  our  own  conception  of  these  qualites,  we  must 
discharge  this  duty  in  the  best  way  that  we  can,  by  giving  way 
to  their  folly  when  we  cannot  oppose  it,  and  diverting  their  ma- 
lice when  we  cannot  chastise  it.  We  must  make  treaties  with 
Algiers,  and  capitulations  with  rebels  and  pirates. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  many  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
if  left  in  their  present  condition,  would  be  disposed  to  join  a  fo- 
reign invader,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  this  dis- 
position would  be  effectually  removed,  by  granting  them  the  e- 
mancipation  for  which  they  have  been  so  long  struggling.  This 
point  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  settle  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  go  back  upon  it.  The  injuries  and  affronts  which  the  Catho- 
lic body  have  sustained  for  a  century,  have,  no  doubt,  gene- 
rated in  many  minds  an  irritation,  that  will  not  be  imme*> 
diately  extinguifhed ;  and  turbulent  fpirits  probably  exifl  in  the 
country,  who,  without  any  real  concern  about  the  caufe  of  thefe 
oppremons,  will  be  difpofed  to  keep  the  irritation  alive,  as  an  irv* 
ftrument  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  defperate  and  ambitious 
proje£l8.  But,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  would  b«- 
conciliated  by  the  fuccess  of  their  petition,  and  the  influence  of 
thofe  who  have  further  views,  prodigioufly  dimtmflied,  feems  to 
admit  of  no  ferious  doubt.  All  the  fmcere,  the  moderate^  the 
peaceable,  intelligent  and  timid,  would  inftantly  be  linked  to  the 
fide  of  government ;  and  the  moil  dangerous  pretext  would  be 
taken  from  thofe  who,  with  far  other  motives,  had  joined  and 
exafperated  their  clamours.  By  a  little  difcretiou  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  priefts,  and  by  a  truly  pacific  and  conciliating  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  law  as  it  would  tlien  fland,  we  have  no  fort  of 
doubt,  that  four- fifths  of  the  difcontented  Catholics  would  be  gaii> 
ed  over  immediateiy  by  the  emancipation  \  and  that,  in  a  very 
few  years,  there  would  be  as  little  hazard  of  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
as  there  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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•  Jf  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in  what  we  have  now  been  fay- 
ing 5 — if  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  would  tend,  in  any 
conHderabh'  degree,  to  make  that  country  more  fecure  and  pacific  i 
—if  it  would  reconcile  and  attach  to  government  any  confiderable 
number  of  thofe  who  are  now  alienated  or  difaffeSed,  is  there  any 
naan  who  will  not  fay  that  this  is  an  advantage,  of  the  raoft  incal- 
culable importance  to  the  empire  at  largp,  and  one  againft  which, 
it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  that  any  other  confideration  fhould, 
at  the  prefent  crifis,  be  liftened  to  ?  The  hazard  to  which  we 
are  expofed,  at  this  inftnnt,  is  too  dreadful  to  admit  of  any  hefita- 
tion  as  to  the  courfe  which  we  ought  to  purfue.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  their  prefent  (late,  are  likely  to  join  an  invad- 
ing enemy  in  great  numbers.  If  they  fo  join  him,  it  is  evi- 
dently very  doubtful  whether  Ireland  can  be  faved  from  conqueil^ 
and  if  Ireland  be  loft,  it  feems  moft  probable  that  England  cannot 
long  be  preferved.  The  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  would 
infallibly  reconcile  many,  and  abate  the  animofity  of  all ;  it  would 
difarm  the  agitators  of  their  moft  powerful  and  plaufible  pretext ; 
and,  if  accon'panied  by  a  fyftem  of  genuine  conciliation,  C9s|ld 
fcarcely  fail  to  compofe  all  diflferences,  and  unite  the  whole  popu*, 
lation  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  would 
then  pofTefs  in  common.  In  this  fitu.)tiony  it  muft  be  admitted, 
that  the  difadvantages  of  the  meafure  muft  be  (hown  to  be  ftrong 
and  terrible  indeed,  before  they  can  juftify  us  in  withholding  it, 
or  determine  us  to  endure  all  the  evils  and  dangers  to  which  we 
muft  be  fubje£l  till  it  is  adopted.  We  fhall  now  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  determine  what  are  thefe  difadvantages. 

Before  entering  upon  this  fubjcft,  it  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  feem  only  to  have  occur-» 
red  to  the  various  authors  and  orators,  by  whom  they  have  lately 
been  brought  forward,  fince  the  recent  change  of  adminiftration 
piay  have  fugpefted  the  prudence  and  popularity  of  fuch  an  expo* 
fition.  Willie  the  late  miniftry  were  in  power,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally underRood  that  a  difpofition  to  relieve  the  Catholics  prevailed 
among  tliole  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  a  moft 
fingular  and  cautious  filence  was  obferved,  upon  the  topics  which 
are  now  fo  loudly  refoundcd  ;  and  the  meafure  that  has  fince 
been  fo  clamorouily  abufcd,  was  announced  and  brought  forward 
with  a  greater  appearance  of  acquiefence  and  approbation,  both 
in  P'lrhament  and  out  of  it,  than  any  meafure  of  equal  importance 
which  has  lately  been  propofed  or  adopted  in  this  country.  The 
watchmen  of  the  church,  as  they  have  fince  ingenuoufly  confeffed} 
flumbered  at  their  pofts  5 — the  guardians  of  the  conftitution  were 
Julled  into  perfeft  fecurity  5 — and  the  keeper  of  the  King'^  con-» 
fcience  coxild  difcover  nothing  that  afforded  the  remoteft  reafoa- 
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for  alann.  It  was  the'cuftom  to  talk,  in  good  company,  of  th^ 
appnxichiitg  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  good-natured 
men  of  all  parties  began  to  difcover,  that  if  it  was  cautioufly  fet 
aboutf  there  was  no  gFeat  harm  to  be  apprehended. 

AH  at  once,  certain  confcientious  fcruples  fuggefted  themfelves  in 
a  certain  quarter ;  and,  while  the  public  reckoned  confidently  on  the 
btll  in  queftion  being  carried  almoft  without  a  debate  or  a  divifion, 
it  was  fuddeniy  withdrawn ;  and  the  miniftry,  who  had  had  the 
nunerity  to  introduce  it,  were  difplaced  in  a  body.  Upon  this  un- 
expeded  occurrence,  it  is  marvellous  to  confider  the  fudden  illu- 
mnatton  which  broke  in  upon  the  minds  ol  all  the  loyal  and  or- 
diodox  pamphleteers  of  this  intelleflual  kingdom.  It  was  inftan- 
taneoufly  difcovered  that  the  meafure  in  quedion  was  big  with 
^nger  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  •,  that  i* 
was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  popery,  perfecuttoQ  and  Anti- 
cfariil;  and  that,  befides  infening  rtie  guilt  of  fubornation  of 
perjury  in  the  mod  aggravated  of  all  imaginable  cafes,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  fubjugatton  of  this  country  by  Irifh  rebels  and  fo- 
reign Catholics  in  alliance.  Such  a  diabolical  contrivance,  in 
fliort,  had  not  been  heard  of  fincc  the  days  of  Guy  Fawkes  and 
his  lantern  ;  and  clergy  and  laity  were  called  to  join  in  thankfgiv- 
ings  to  his  Majefly  for  the  efcape  which  his  firmnefs  had  procur- 
ed for  us.  The  beauty  of  ail  this  was,  that  the  proje£b  and  argu- 
ments which  drew  forth  thofe  animated  ftrains  from  fo  many 
eloquent  mouths,  had  lain  upon  the  breakfaft  tables  of  thofe  or- 
thodox and  difinterefted  pcrfons  for  fcveral  weeks  before,  and  had 
been  perufed  and  laid  afide  by  them,  without  exciting  the  fmall- 
eft  emotion  of  alarm  or  indignation.  It  was  not  till  it  was  dif- 
covered that  there  was  to  be  a  change  of  miniftry  on  account  of 
them,  that  they  germinated  into  thofe  fine  flowers  of  loyalty  and 
zeal,  from  which  the  nation  has  Once  derived  fuch  incalculable 
benefit.  We  have  taken  Ibme  pains  to  procure  all  the  pamphlets 
which  have  heen  publiihed  on  this  interelling  fubje(f^ ;  and,  fo  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  afcertain,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  than  two  or  three  written  previous  to  that  event,  which 
made  it  fo  prudent  and  profitable  to  multiply  their  number.  Up 
to  that  very  hour,  there  never  was  a  mcafure,  we  believe,  of  the 
fame  magnitude,  which  excited  fo  little  difcuifion,  or  met  with  fo 
little  oppofition  among  the  tribe  of  political  writers ;  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  change  of  miniftry,  we  arc  perfedlv  certain 
rfiat  we  ftiould  never  have  feen  nor  heard  of  one  hundredth  part  of 
thofe  profound  performances,  in  which  the  impolicy  of  the  Catho- 
lic emancipation  is  fo  fatisfadorily  dcmonftratcd.  The  origin  of 
thefe  productions,  however,  has,  to  be  fure,  in  ftrift  reafoning, 
^0  neceflarv  connexion  with  their  intrinfic  merit ;  and,  though  it 
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it  not  ufoal  to  find  the  beft  arguinears  only  bnmriif  £orwaid  to 
fupport  an  unexpeded  decifion,  any  more  than  to  find  the  bfareft 
troops  employed  only  in  plundering  afttr  an  unespe^ied  nAory^ 
it  is  ilill  proper,  to  confider  the  real  value  of  what  ias  been  urged 
upon  a  queftion  of  fuch  infinite  importance,  without  aUowtng 
ourfclves  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  confideratton  of  the  quarter 
^rom  which  it  proceeds,  or  the  drcumftances  in  which  it  has  bcoi 
brought  forward. 

The  leading  objedion  to  the  Catholic  emancipation  is,  that  it 
would  import  a  violation  of  the  Kmg's  coronation  oath,  by  which 
his  Majelly  has  fwom,  to  <  maintain  the  Proteftant  reformed  re* 

*  ligion  as  eftabliihed  by  law,  and  to  prefcnre  to  the  bilhops  and 

*  ckrgy  of  the  realm,  ;uid  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
y  charge,  all  fuch  riglus  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  (hall  apper« 
'  tain  unto  them.  *  A  great  deal  has  been  uid  about  this  oath;  in 
our  humble  apprehenfion  very  little  to  the  purpofe,— as  nothing,  we 
conceive,  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  Citholic  petition  might  be 
granted,  without  infringing  one  tittle  on  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of 
it :  but,  as  the  fubje£i,  though  of  no  difficulty,  is  <^  very  great 
importance,  we  Iball  beg  leave  to  ftate,  in  a  few  words,  the  lead- 
ing reafons  by  which  we  apprehend  that  the  objedion  founded 
upon  it  may  be  got  over. 

In  thejirfi  phce,  we  conceive  it  to  be  quite  plain,  that  die  oath 
has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  condud  of  the  Kin|^  as  a  branch  of 
the  legiflature,  but  was  intended  merely  to  reftrain  him  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  prerogative,  or  of  fuch  funQions  as  he  might  dif- ' 
charge  as  an  individual.  It  was  intended  to  bind  him,  by  religious 
sanctions,  to  observe  the  law  \  but  by  no  means  to  tie  up  his 
hands  from  consenting  to  such  new  laws  as  his  Parliaofient  should 
choose  to  propose  to  him.  It  was  intended  to  suard  against  the 
usurpations  and  outrages  of  another  Mary  or  James,  and  not  to 
cripple  the  salutary  powers  of  the  whole  legislature.  This  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  contrivance ;  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  and  enforced,  both  in  the  debates  by  which  the 
terms  of  the  oath  were  settled,  and  by  those  that  took  place 
shortly  after  on  a  proposal  to  modify  some  parts  of  it.  See  Grey, 
Vol.  VIIL  &  IX. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  pro* 
missory  oath  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  obligations  of  this  sort,  that  they 
may  be  released  and  discharged  by  the  party  by  whom,  or  for 
whose  behalf,  they  were  imposed.  If  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  propose  any  law  to  the  King  which  might  ap- 
pear to  contradict  the  tenor  of  this  promissory  engagement,  it  is 
plain,  thaty  by  that  very  proposition,  they  release  him  from  the 
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engagement,  and  di$charge  at  once  all  obligation  that  might  be 
founded  upon  it. 

These  considerations  would  evidently  take  away  the  objection 
founded  on  the  coronation  oath,  even  if  the  measures  objected  to 
were  admitted  to  be  in  contradiction  to  its  provisions.     It  is  most 
material,  however,  to  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  to  relieve 
all  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  and  to  make  them  capable  of 
every  civil  function  in  the  kingdom,  would  not  infringe  on  one 
ardde  of  that  oath  upon  any  known  or  intelligible  rule  of  con* 
etruction.     The  oath  is,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
tiie  rights  of  the  Protestant  church.     Now,  are  the  Catholics 
asking  that  the  Protestant  religion  shall  be  disowned,  or  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  supphnted  ?    Do  they  pretend,  in  the  small-- 
est  degree,  to  trench  upon  die  rights  and  privileges  of  that  esta- 
blishment, or  even  to  claim  for  their  own  faith  any  emolument  or 
honour  whatsoever  i    Their  claim  relates  not  to  ecdesbstical  mat- 
ters at  all  I' — it  concerns  their  civil  rights  and  capacities  only  ;— 
and  imports,  merely,  that  they  shall  not  be  excluded  on  account 
of  their  religion  from  any  situation  in  the  civil  or  military  de- 
partment for  which  they  are  otherwise  qualified^     Is  it  possible     * 
to  say,  that  the  Protestant  religion  would  not  be  maintained,  nor 
^  the  Protestant  churches  secured  in  their  lawful  rights,  if  Catholic 
*  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  Parliament,  and  to  high  as  well  as 
to  low  appointments  in  the  law  and  the  army  ?     As  long  as  the 
Protestant  religion  is  the  only  one  that  receives  honours  and  emo- 
luments by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  long  as  those  honours  { 
and  emoluments  remain  unimpaired,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  maintained  m  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
that  term ;  and  that  the  King's  obligation  to  maintain  it,  is  not 
in  the  least  afiected  by  his  consenting  to  any  arrangement  which 
Parliament  may  make  as  to  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of 
any  class  of  his  subjects.                                                                               ij 

But,  in  the  fourth  place,  we  must  remark,  that  even  if  it  were  \  \ 

possible,  in  any  case,  to  admit  of  such  a  strained  interpretation  '  | 

of  the  oath  in  question,  it  is  established,  by  historical  facts,  diat 
it  never  was,  and  never  can  be  adopted  in  the  present  instance. 
The  King,  in  the  first  clause  of  his  coronation  oath,  swears  <  to 

*  govern  according  to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and 
'  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm ; '  and  in  the  clause  re- 
lating to  religion,  he  binds  himself  to  *  maintain  the  Protestant 

*  reformed  religion  as  estaUulud  by  lav). '     Now,  there  are  only  i 
two  ways  of  interpreting  these  obligations.    The  laws  here  re- 
ferred to,  must  either  mean  the  laws  which  may  be  successively              ! 
enacted  by  the  legislature, — or  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted,             ,; 
;Mid  were  actually  in  force  when  the  coronation  oath  was  framed. 

If 
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If  the  former  supposition  be  adopted,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
question  ;  for,  the  relief  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  Catholics 
is  a  legislative  relief ;  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  set  free 
from  their  present  disabilities,  will  then  be  the  laws  according  to 
which  his  Majesty  ha»  sworn  to  govern  his  people,  and  to  maintain 
his  church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  alleged,  that  the  laws . 
referred  to  in  the  oath  were  the  laws  then  in  existence,  aiid  that 
the  intention  of  that  obligation  was  to  restrain  the  Sovereign 
from  consenting  to  any  measure  by  which  the  rights  ami  privi- 
leges of  his  people,  referable  to  religion,  might  even  indirectly 
be  varied,  then  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  implement  and  render 
effectual  that  provision,  the  Catholic  petition  should  instantly  be 
granted,  and  the  whole  privileges,  to  which  they  there  lav  claim, 
instantly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  legislature.  For  it  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  enemies  of 
this  claim,  that  at  tfie  tim€  %v1ten  the  present  coronation  oath  nvas 
frnmedi  and  taken  by  King  Willianty  Catholics  sate  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland^  and  were  eligible  to  all  offices^  civil  and  mili" 
iartf.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  \ 
and  Catholics  were  only  deprived  of  the  rights  which  they  are 
now  seeking  to  regain,  by  the  acts  of  the  3d  and  ith  of  those 
Sovereigns,  and  by  the  1st  and  2d  of  Queen  Aime.  This  dilem- 
ma, it  IS  humbly  conceived,  brings  the  whole  question  to  a  very 
short  issue,  and  seems  to  render  any  further  discussion  super- 
fluous. 

We  may  remark,  however,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  question 
seems  to  have  been  practically  settled,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what 
ground  it  can  now  be  supposed  attended  with  any  difficulty. 
The  objection  is,  that  to  admit  Catholics  to  civil  rights  and. pri- 
vileges, from  which  they  were  formerly  excluded,  is,  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  to  attack  and  expose  the  rrotestant  establishment ; 
and  that  the  King,  therefore,  cannot  admit  them  to  such  privi- 
leges without  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Now,  if  this 
were  the  first  time  that  such  privileges  had  been  claimed  or  grant- 
ed, we  can  understand,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
might  have  been  necessary,  to  obviate  the  scruples  in  which  this 
objection  has  its  foundation.  But  it  is  perfectly  wejl  known, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  King  have  been  admitted  to  a  great  variety  of  privileges 
from  which  they  were  formerly  excluded  ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing disabilities,  of  which- they  now  pray  the  removal,  are  infinitely 
fewer  in  number,  and  more  insignificant  in  degree,  than  those 
for  which  they  are  already  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  wisdom  of  his  advisers.    If  the  coroijation  oath 
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did  not  testrain  the  King  from  consenting  to  the  repeal  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  penal  and  disqualifying  statutes  in  1778,  1782, 
and  1793,  by  what  casuistry  can  it  be  shown,  that  it  should  now 
restrain  him  from  repealing  the  miserable  renmant  of  that  dis- 
graceful code, — and,  instead  of  a  system  fantastically  compounded 
of  fair  sketches  of  liberality,  and  fragments  of  decayed  oppres- 
sion, ruling  all  his  people  by  one  consistent  code  of  indulgence 
and  justice  ? 

With  these  few  observations,  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  corona- 
tion oath  to  the  candid  consideration  of  our  readers  ;  and  regret 
to  find,  that  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  tliis 
article,  will  oblige  us  to  bestow  even  less  room  on  the  remaining 
topics  of  discussion.     We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  be  excused,  on  any 
terms,  from  the  disgusting  task  of  exposing  the  wretched  bigotry, 
or  pitiful  drivelling,  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  terrify 
us  with  the  prospect  of  the  rekindling  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield,— 
the  downfall  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  reimposirion  of  St 
Peter's  pence, — ^as  the  necessary  consequences  of  admitting  our  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects  to  a  fair  participation  of  our  civil  privileges. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  general,  that  all  those  alarmists 
proceed  upon  one  very  extraordmary  supposition,  viz.  that  if 
Catholics  were  once  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  they 
would  speedily  succeed  in  converting  the  greater  part  of  our  Pro- 
testant population  to  their  own  faith.     The  Catholics  are  not  at 
present  so  much  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  possess,  even  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
a  greater  share  of  wealth,  talent  or  authority,  than  their  Protest- 
ant brethren.     Unless,  therefore,  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  to 
multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  nation,  it  is  evidently  quite  inconceivable  that  they  should 
ever  be  able,  either  to  subvert  our  church  establishment,  or  in 
any  other  way  to  infringe  on  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  argument,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profess  to  see  danger  in  their  emancipation,  obviously  rests 
on  the  supposition,  that,  if  once  emancipated,  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  convert  the  rest  of  the  people  to  their  own  absurd 
faith.     Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  a  humiliating 
supposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  boast  of  the  superior  rea- 
sonableness of  their  own  system :  nor  was  it  to  be  expected, 
that  the  posterity  of  those  great  divines,  who  so   triumpha^^tly 
exposed  the  errors  of  Popery  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power 
and  reputation,  sliould  now  admit  that  its  advocates,  if  put  on 
a  level  with  them  in  respect  of  temporals,  would  certainly  rea- 
son back  the  greater  part  of  their  flocks  to  those  exploded  and 
discredited  ernors."    The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  appreheu* 
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tion  U  altogether  groundless,  and,  we  are  half  inclked  to  8«b* 
pect,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  afi«cted.  It  is  only  when 
secu  are  persecuted  that  their  make  converts,  'fhose  who  are 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  religioni  always  grow  compa- 
ratively cool  in  its  cause ;  and,  strange  and  improbable  as  it  maf 
at  first  sight  appear,  the  history  of  the  world  has  demonstrated^' 
that  men  are  n^ver  so  zealous  m  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  ^ 
when  it  exposes  them  to  suffering  and  reproach ;  and  that  pro8e<» 
lytes  arc  never  made  in  such  abundance  as  when  they  and  dieir 
instructors  have  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  martyrs.  If  civil 
privileges  and  worldly  honours  gave  men  any  advantage  in  religio 
ous  disputes,  the  whole  Cathdics  of  Ireland  must  have  been  con* 
verted  by  their  Protestant  clergy  half  a  century  ago ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  that  great  and  opulent  establishment,  backed  bv  the 
penal  laws  of  former  and  of  present  times,  has  not  been  able  to 
make  one  convert  since  the  nrst  days  of  its  formation,  we  may 
easily  calculate  on  the  additional  progress  that  Popery  is  likely  to 
make  among  us,  by  removing  from  me  lay  part  of  that  commo« 
nion  some  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  ndw  labour* 
So  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Cathoi* 
lies  will  have  any  tendency  to  multiply  their  numbers,  we  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  will  have  the  very  opposite  eifect. 
Men  never  love  the  objects  of  their  love  so  dearly  as  when  they 
are  exposed  to  insult  or  danger.  When  left  to  their  undisturbed 
enjoyment,  they  usually  subside  into  indifference  or  neglect; 
and,  if  actually  compelled  by  law  to  manifest  their  devotion  and 
attachment,  are  very  frequently  beset  with  weariness  and  dis« 
gust.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  probably  appear,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Catholic  religion  had  been  formally  estiUished 
in  Ireland,  at  the  time  when  the  Presbyterian  religion  was  esta« 
blished  in  Scotland*  the  majority  of  die  inhabitants  would,  before 
this  time,  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants,  and  effected 
a  reformation  of  their  own,  after  the  example  of  Aeir  brethren  in 
this  island.  The  o^citancy  and  languor  of  ail  estaUished  churches^ 
assisted  by  the  corruptions  and  abuws  to  which  tbe  Romiah 
establishment  is  peculiarly  liable^  woukl,  in  all  probability,  have 
alieivjted  the  j;reater  part  of  the  people  from  a  system  already  dis* 
credited  bv  the  $ocessiv>«  of  tlie  greater  part  of  their  fellow-sub* 
jects ;  wliile  the  mining  of  tiie  different  Protestant  sectaries^ 
would  have  ^raduxlly  unsettled  the  foundation  of  the  friaric  ;  and 
the  fair  fame  and  pure  exArr^pte  i>f  the  English  estibiidimenti 
tamuhed  oiul  cv  Iips<\i  it  in  the  eves  of  every  candid  observer. 

In  a  cv^rtn^ersy  'a  here  the  ob;cct  of  one  party  was  to  excite 
pi^uiar  and  vi/gar  pr^udu^rs  Ji^-in$t  their  antagonists  it  was  to 
m  e3ipv\tci»  tlutthc  cid  antii^uated  charges  ef  the  oeotal  reser* 
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rations  of  Papists,—- *>f  their  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, — and 
of  the  pope's  power  to  grant  licenses  for  killing  and  deposing  here- 
tic sorereigns,  should  be  brought  into  notice  by  the  lower  agents  of 
the  party.  TTie  pretence,  of  Uieir  not  being  bound  by  oaths,  is  of 
all  others  the  most  impudent.  It  is  by  their  regard  for  an  oath 
alon^,  that  they  are  excluded  from  any  of  the  situations  to  which 
they  are  now  aspiring.  It  is  from  their  dread  of  an  apparent  or 
constructive  disavowal  of  their  tenets,  that  they  refuse  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  annual  act  of  indemnity,  under  the  cover  of  which 
so  many  dissenters  from  the  Established  church  enjoy  all  the 
s^preets  of  office.  With  regard  to  the  other  points,  the  answer  of 
the  six  Catholic  Universities  in  1798,  is  final  and  conclusive. 
These  learned  bodies,  selected  as  the  avowed  depositaries  of  all 
that  is  orthodox  and  learned  in  catholic  theology,  answered  una- 
nimously, that  it  was  Ino  tenet  of  their  church,  that  the  pope,  or 
even  a  general  council,  could  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  their  obliga- 
tion ;  and  that  the  force  and  obligation  of  any  engagement,  is  nei- 
ther shaken  nor  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  the  person  to 
^Krhom  it  is  made  entertaining  erroneous  opinions  as  to  religion^. 
If  this  were  not  sufiicient  to  establish  the  fact  against  Mr  Le 
Mesurier  and  his  antiquated  authorities,  gleaned  from  Foulis  and 
Fox,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  refer,  for  a  confirmation  of 
At  same  doctrine,  to  a  quarter,  which  all  Catholics,  at  least,  must 
admit  to  be  decisive  on  such  a  subject.  The  Pope  himself ^  in  ^ 
rescript  to  die  Irish  prelates,  dated  in  June  17*1,  has  solemnly 
and  distinctlv  disavowed  the  whole  of  those  doctrines  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  Catholics  are  still  subjected  to  illiberal  impu- 
tations.   In  that  instrument  his  Holiness  declares,  that  *  the  see 

*  of  Rome  never  taught,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept. with  the 
«  heterodox*,  or  that  an  oath  to  kings  separated  from  the  Ca- 

*  tholic  communion  can  be  violated  \  or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the 

*  bishop  of  Rome  to  invade  their  temporal  rights  and  dominions./' 
He  adds  ;  *  we  too  consider  an  attempt  or  design  against  the  life. 

*  of  kings  and  princes,  even  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  as 

*  a  horrid  and  detestable  crime. ,' 

Wc  muft  make  an  end  of  this  now.    The  advantages  to  be 

Sined  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  arc  nothing  lefs  than 
e  adual  muhiplication  of  our  higher  and  more  valued  popula- 
tioni  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  from  the  fear  ana  the 
danger  of  perpetual  tumults  and  infiirrcftions,  and,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  (alvation  of  the  country  from  the  mod  tremen- 
«kMU  of  all  calamities -^the  conqueft  of  a  foreign  foe.  Of  the  dif- 
advantagcs  which  have  been  foretold  as  likely  to  rcfult  from  the 
ineafuici  there  is  but  one,  wc  will  confefsj^  to  whitrh  we  arc  dif- 
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pofed  to  pay  any  degree  of  attention^  and  that  is  the  diflattsfadion 
which  it  will  certainly  occafion  to  the  violent  Orange  party  in 
Ireland^  and  their  followers  and  imitators  on  this  fide  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  certainly  very  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  a  thing 
which  is  fo  obvioully  juft  in  itfelf,  and  {o  neccflary  for  the  fecurity 
and  peace  of  the  nation  at  large,  (hould  be  likely,  at  fuch  a  crifis  as 
the  prefcnt,  to  produce  any  degree  of  difafFedion  or  alienation  cm 
the  part  of  any  clafe  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  a  confolation,  how- 
ever, to  reflect,  that  the  numbers  of  thofe  whom  fuch  a  meafure 
can  alienate  is  daily  diminifliing,  and  that  the  influence  they  pof- 
fefs  muft  always  be  founded  on  circumftances  adverfe  to  the  gene* 
ral  profperity.  Though  exafperated,  and  mortified  too,  they  will 
never  be  abfolutely  ^oft  to  the  country ; — ihey  will  neither  join 
with  France,  nor  rife  up  in  open  rebellion  again  ft  the  government. 
We  have  been  informed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  moft  conCder- 
able  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  Orange  party  have,  of  late,  been 
fo  much  ftruck  with  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  was  cx- 
pofed  by  the  difcontents  of  the  Catholics,  that,  out  of  a  regard  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  own  property,  they  have  openly  efpoufed  rhc 
caufe  of  emancipation,  and  declared  that  nothing  elfe  could  (ave 
the  country  from  dcftru£lion.  Thofe  who  have  been  the  tools  and 
the  inftigators  of  oppreffion,  muft  fuffer,  no  doubt,  when  opprcf- 
fion  ceafes ;  and,  as  all  fufFerers  do  naturally  complain,  fo  it  b 
not  wonderful  that  their  complaints  (hould,  for  a  time,  be  among 
the  loudeft.  This,  however,  will  pafs  away ;  and  the  miniftry 
that  has  the  courage  to  do  this  great  z£k  of  policy  and  juftice, 
will  be  fpeedily  and  amply  repaid  for  the  clamours  and  temporary 
cmbarrafiments  they  may  encounter,  by  the  grateful  ferviccs  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  will  have  rcftored  the  fweets  of  concord  and 
the  feeling  of  fecurity,  Thofe  who  have  an  intcreft  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  abufes,  certainly  will  not  be  perfuaded  that  they  ought 
to  be  redrcfled ;  but  there  are  many  mifled  by  paflion  or  example,  or 
l)y  hafty  and  inaccurate  views,  to  whom  convi<^ion  may  be  brought 
by  clear  ftatements  and  difpafllonate  reafoning.  We  truft  this 
will  not  be  negltfted ; — and  are  perfuaded  that,  if  an  example  of 
genuine  liberality,  unconnefted  with  party  or  temporary  viewS) 
were  once  fet  by  perfons  of  weight  and  authority  in  the  country, 
men  would  foon  be  moulded,  by  the  gravitation  of  a  common  in- 
tcreft, into  that  harmonious  union,  for  which  there  is  now  fo  great 
a  neceflity,  and  would  look  back  with  wonder  on  the  excefles  Into 
which  they  had  been  hurried. 
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Art*  VSL  The  West  India  Common-place  Book^  compiled  j 
Parliamentary  and  (Mtial  Documents  i  showing  the  inter e 
Great  Britain  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  (ifc.  isfc.  By  Sir  Wil 
Young,  Bart.  F.  R-  S.  M.  Pi  4to.  pp.  280;  Phil 
London.     1807. 


ji  Letter  to  W.  Manning  Esq.  M.  P.  oh  the  Causes  of  the  R 
and  Progressive    Depreciation   of  West   India   Property. 
Charles  Bosanquet  Esq.     8vo.    pj[).  54.     Rithardsons.     I 
don,  1807. 

Thoughts  on  the  Value  to  Great  Britain  of  Commerce  in  general ^ 
on  the  Value  and  Importance  of  the  Colonial  Trade  in  partici 
By  Charles  Bosanquet  Esq.  8Vo;  pp.  83.  Richards 
London,  1807. 


jIn  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British   West  Indies.     By  Jos 
Lowe  Esq.     8vo.     pp.  180.    Baldwin.     London,  1807. 

TThese  works,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
•*•      the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Distilleries   and  the  V 
India  trade,  contain  every  thing  that  has  been  laid  before 
public  upon  the  present  alarming  and  unprecedented  situatio! 
colonial  affairs.    The  compilation  of  Sir  William  Young, 
exhibits  the  greater  part  of  the  general  information  conne< 
with  this  subject.     We  have  therefore  brought  the^e^  jftTbl 
tions  together  in  a  single  article,  as  furnishing  the  bes<^  oppo 
tunity  of  examining  the  very  important  question  to  which  t 
all  refer.     This  appears  the  more  necessary,  that  none  of  tl: 
ingenious  writers,  nor  indeed  the  Committees  of  the  Housi 
Commons  themselves,  have  elucidated  the  subject  in  a  sntisi 
tory  manner.     While  they  all  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  the  e 
none  of  them  have,  in  our  apprehension,  either  pointed  out 
cause  of  it,  or  suggested  any  practicable  remedy ;  and  our  j 
sumption  in  attempting  to  supply  this  defect,  will  probably 
thought  the  less  of,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  persons 
whom  we  allude  belong  all  to  the  West  India  body,  with 
single  exception  of  Mr  Lowe,  who  professing  to  investigate 
subject  himself,  follows  the  statements  and  adopts  the  opini 
of  the  others,  exclusively  and  implicitly. 

The  work  of  Sir  William  Young  is  a  valuable  collection 
authentic  details  upon  West  Indian  affairs,  made  foi'  his  own 
during  a  constant  attendance  to  those  subjects  in  Parliament 
twenty-two  years.     It  is,  in  fact,  as  the  title  states,  his  Comm 
place  Book;  and  we  heartily  wiah  that  every  person,  whose 
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dnstty  hs»  put  him  in  possession  •£  svcfa  a  tepff^torj^  weuUl 
follow  the  laudable  example  of  publishing  itt  although  be  majr 
not  have  time  or  inclination  to  work  it  up  into  theories. 

'He  begins  with  details  upon  the  progress  and  actual  state  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  exhibiting  the  numbers  carried  orer  ia 
"different  years  since  the  question  m  abolition  was  first  agitated* 
and  the  proportions  of  that  detestable  traffic,  which  were  put  aa 
end  to  by  the  wise  measures  of  1806.    He  gires  it,  too,  as  lui 
serous  advice  to  the  planters,  to  prepare  for  its  totad  abolition  in 
a  very  short  time,—- a  prediction  nappily  fulfilled  soon  af^er  the 
'publication  of  his  book.    The  profreMive  culture  of  the  idands 
is  the  next  object  of  attention.    Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  the  details,  we  shall  notice  their  results,  as  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  question  which  we  are  immediately  to  discuss. 
It  appears  that  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  been  increasing  erer 
since  ITST,  but  with  peoiliar  rapidity  since  1798;  that  the  su- 
gar exported  from  thence  in  IdOi  and  1805,  was  above  one  half 
more  than  the  quantity  exported  in  1793  and  1794,  and  the  cof- 
fee six  times  as  much  |  th^  Barbadoes  continued  on  the  decline^ 
exporting  about  a  fourth  less  than  it  had  done  in  1787  ;  that  An- 
tigua and  the  otbsr  Iiecwaxd  Islands  had  also  decreased,  except 
StKitts,  whiiAiMnained  nsarly  stationary;  that  all  the  odier 
isLmds  bad  increased  thefar  cultivation;  and  that  the  total  ex- 
port of  sugar  from  the  British  islands  (including  Tobago),  had, ' 
from  1787  to  1803,  augmented  b^  one  half,— tluit  of  coflfee  six 
fold.    The  vmhte  of  the  West  India  trade,  as  a  source  of  naval 
{kower,  has  of  course  been  increasing,  and  neariy  in  the  same  de- 
gree.   In  1787,  it  empk>yed  about  130,000  tons;  in  1804,  a^ 
bove  180,000,  navigatal  by  14,0Q0  seamen.    After  going  through 
mukifarious  delsBs  c^  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies,  we  find 
.lhat»  in  fourteen  years  ending  180^  their  value  had  incseased 
nine  millions  Sterung,  and  the  revenue  from  them  had  angment- 
hy  about  dnree  and  a  half  millioos,  including,  however,  die  con- 
mered  cotonies ;  and  that,  exclusive  of  th^e,  the  imports  from 
tne  West  Indies  were  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  imports  of 
Cheat  Britain.    The  exports  to  the  islands  have  increased  in  die 
same  proportion ;  and  our  audior  details  this  part  of  his  subject 
with  simdar  minuteness. 

The  intetcourse  between  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
iSBut  general  sufciject  of  the  coloniat  monopoly,  next  occupies  his 
attention.  He  proves,  to  our  entire  satisfiMtion,  that  the  islands 
cannot  posribly  exist  without  that  intercourse,  and  that  the  mo- 
nopoly, at  least  durir^  war,  should  be  considerably  relnxed; 
but  these  points  require  a  more  amfde  discussion  than  we  cm 
aUft  to  them  here«    Th^  dotaib  iota  which  he  enterpt  am 
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MUtUy  Uluatitdfe  of  the  fallacy  tbat  has  marked  the  arj 
at  the  shippingfactioxit  both  as  to  their  own  interests  and 
die  country.  They  l6ad  us  to  one  general  inference,  th; 
peiiotts  have  mistaken  the  effects  of  we  war,  for  the  conse 
of  a  policy  wiselv  calculated  to  diminish  its  evils  $  and  hi 
eniaged  merely  oecause  the  eadstence  of  the  sugar  colo] 
not  sacrificed  to  a  project  which  never  could  have  succeec 
letaining  an  accidmtar  monopoly  peculiir  to  one  period 
present  contest.  The  distiesses  ot  the  planters  form  a  la 
tion  both  of  these  and  the  other  details  contained  in  this 
As  it  ia  a  suUect  upon  which  alt  the  works  now  beDor 
agreed,  we  duul  reserve  a  general  description  of  it  for  the 
ing  part  of  the  articlt*  Sir  William  closes  his  compihti 
a  number  of  useful  details  and  suggestions  relatingto th# 
defence  of  the  islands. 

Having  expressed  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
tion,  we  must  in  fairness  mention  one  defect  from  whidi : 
suffecs  a  considerable  diminution.  We  do  not  allude 
style,  which  is  indeed  as  bad  aa  possible,  and  frequently 
too  obscure  to  be  unravelled  i  but  to  inaccuracies,  we  are 
to  hope,  in  the  typography  whichi  unfortunately,  have  cr 
several  of  the  sums,  atxl  beget  a  natural  suspicion  of  t 
For  example,  in  p.  10,  we  find  15  stated  as  nvt  p^r  €tn 
860 ;  in  p.  124  and  145,  1(^03  is  printed  instead  of  17! 
the  same  blunder  occurring  twice  in  p.  129,  and,  imm 
after,  1804  being  printed  for  1784,  such  a  confusion  is 
ed  as  would  extremely  puzzle  one-  who  read  the  historj 
American  intercourse  tnere  for  the  first  time.  In  p. 
have  1788,  8,  and  4,  instead  of  1802,  S,  and  4.  In  sumr 
the  fourth  column  of  the  table,  p.  28,  there  is  an  error  of  ^ 
in  summing  the  fifth  column,  an  error  of  SOOO  \  and  in  si 
the  sixth  there  is  a  mistake  of  a  cypher.  It  is  most  j: 
diat  these  blunders,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
ing  to  the  press  havine  been  corrected  in  the  author's  al 
but  they  are  extremely  unjpleasant,  and  leave  us  alwa; 
considerable  degree  of  douot  as  to  the  figures  which  i 
no  opportunity  of  checking.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  son 
radicsd  mistake,  that  we  frequently  find  different  sums  s< 
when  the  same  table  or  calculation  is  obviously  referred 
in  p.  86  and  88,  where  the  same  sum  is  given  at  188,1 
184,034. ;  and  in  p.  S8  and  87,  where  the  same  sum  i 
at  15,596  and  19,797,  besides  other  discrepancies  in  tli 
three  pages.  We  have  had  occasion  to  note  tliis  and 
odier  appaiymt  errors  of  a  similar  description,  because  w 
diem  preventing  us  firom  making  use  of  otir  author's  tabic 
*it  is  difficult  to  avoid  apprehending  that  we  should  bai 
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equally  unlucky  if  we  had  tried  him  more  frequently.  Of  con* 
•equence,  the  value  of  the  work  suffers  a  material  diminution, 
after  it  has  been  found  an  unsafe  guide  in  these  instances.  Its 
utility  would  also  hare  been  greatly  increased,  if  averages  had 
been  riven  more  frequently ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that 
this  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  in  quoting  the  year 
1805,  (the  last  for  which  Sir  William  had  full  returns),  as  that 
season  was  notoriously  a  very  unfavourable  one.  Lastly,  he 
should  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  comparative  state- 
ments, to  chuse  the  returns  for  the  same  year  or  series  of  year* ;. 
and  this  not  merely  when  those  statements  are  placed  toge- 
ther for  the  sake  of  comparison,  but  also  when  they  come  in  afc 
diflerent  parts  6f  a  set  of  details  obviouslv  connected  together. 
We  presume  most  of  these  defects  are  capaole  of  correction  in  a 
future  edition. 

The  object  of  Mr  Bosanquet's  first  pamphlet  was,  to  describe  the 
distressed  state  of  the  West  Indian  cdbnies,  and  to  point  out  its 
causes.  But  the  case  which  he  had  made  out,  seemed  not  likely 
to  excite  sufficiently  the  sympathy  or  the  apprehensions  of  people  in 
this  country,  among  whom  he  perceived  a  growing  tendency  to  un- 
dervalue the  importance  of  the  colonies  altogether.  In  order  ta 
correct  siich  prejudices  as  these,  he  wrote  his  second  pamphlet ; 
m  which  a  great  deal  of  very  just  observation,  by  no  means^  n^vs,, 
is  delivered  with  the  air  of  original  difcovery,  and  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  mod  fanciful  theory  is  laid  down  as  dogmatically 
as  if  it  were  matter  of  demonftration,  and  with  as  much  preten*- 
fibn  to  novelty  as  if  it  didnot  reft  upon  exploded  errors.  Both 
of  thefe  trafts  are  indeed  eminently  liable  to  this  criticifm  ;  but 
the  firft  contains  a  much  larger  i)roportion  of  detail  and  of  rea- 
foning  on  the  praftical  parts  of  the  fubjea.  Thefe  are  valuable, 
becaufe  the  author  is  a  profeflional  man.  His  fpeculations  on  po- 
litical economy,  we  are  unable  to  admire ;  although  he  announces 
them  by  faying,  that  he  *  has  (hut  his  books, '  and  is  only  to  give 
U3  *  the  workings  of  bis  own  mind  \ '  for,  in  truth,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  read  and  thought  enough  to  juftify  fo  adventurous 
a  proceeding. 

The  benefits  of  our  commerce,  according  to  Mr  Bofanquet, 
are  threefold.  It  increafes  population  by  finding  new  employ- 
ment for  the  people  ;  it  raifes  up  feamen  for  the  navy,  and  it  af- 
fbrdswealth  to  the  country,  both  by  fumilhing  fubfiftence  to  in- 
dividuals, and  revenue  to  the  ftate.  So  admirably  do  defpifers  of 
other  men's  books  claffify  their  own  ideas  I  Again— a  greater  po- 
pulation than  the  land  can  maintain  is  neceffary  to  Great  Britain, 
Ixi  order  that  her  revenue  may  be  kept  up.  Manufudures  are  there- 
fore requifue,  in  addition  to  agriculture  •,.  *  but  manufailurc.  is  only 
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afecond  cauTe  ;  it  has  no  intrinfic  momentum  ;  the  primum  mobile 
is  coofumption. '  (Thoughts,  p.  9.)  'This  mull  be  found  by  means 
of  commerce,  *  whofe  province  it  is  to  difcover,  fupply  and  re- 
ceive payment  from  foreign  cuflomers  ;  *  and  that  commerce  is  the 
tnoft  beneficial,  which  enables  us  to  exchange  our  goods  for  raw- 
produce,  or  articles  in  the  firft  ftate  of  manufafture.  The  golden 
Tule  with  Mr  Bofanquet  is,  that  the  more  this  country  works,  and 
the  lefs  its  neighbours  work  upon  the  commodities  mutually  ex- 
changed^ the  letter  it  is  for  us.  He  fpeaks  with  unbecoming  dif- 
cefpc£l  of  the  balance  of  trade  5  for  which,  it  fhould  feem,  he 
will  have  this  notion  of  a  balance  of  labour  fubftituted.  We  fay 
*  unbecoming  refpeft  ; '  for  it  is  plain  that  he  believes  in  all  the 
errors  of  that  theory.  He  denies  that  the  cuftomhoufe  returns 
exhibit  a  fair  account  of  the  balance  ;  but  it  is  one  of  his  reafons 
for  praifing  a  home  trade,  that  it  never  can  make  a  balance  ngainfl 
us.  So  di(lin(2  are  the  ideas,  and  fo  confident  the  doflrines  of 
men,  who  will  ftrike  out  fyftems  by  '  the  workings  of  their  own 
minds  ! '  A  branch  of  trade,  according  to  our  author,  is  alfo  va- 
iuabte  in  pfoportien  as  its  returns  are  great  upon  a  giveh  inveftment 
of  capital.  Its  permanence  and  fecurity  likewife  enters  into  the  ac- 
count ;  and  as  a  nurfery  of  ifcamen,  it  is  important  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  feamen  whom  it  employs  to  tranfport  a  given 
'bulk,  and  to  the  nautical  ex{>erience  which  it  creates  in  them.  So 
original  are  the  general  pofitions  difcovered  by  the  felf-taught  econo- 
naift  !  The  ftyle  which  falls  naturally  upon  the  working  mind  may 
probably  ftrike  our  readers  as  not  much  better,  when  we  ment:on, 
that  the  goods  fent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  are  denominated '  invcftments 
to  that  bourn  whence  no  traveller  r^ctums  \  *  (Thoughts,  p.  28.) 
by  which  a  man,  who  bad  not  (hut  his  books,  would  be  apt  to 
und^rftand  a  cargo  of  coffins  and  winding-flieets. 

Hawing  thus  laid  down  the  general  qualities  of  an  advantageous 
commerce,  our  author  tries,  the  value  of  the  Weft  India  trade  by 
thefe  tefts ;  and  as  they  were  evidently  invented  with  a  view  to 
the  nature  of  that  trade,  it  is  the  lefs  wonderful  if  he  finds  it 
rank  exceedingly  high.  The  colonies  take  off  our  manufaAures^ 
2nd  return  us  raw  produce,  which  we  either  confume  or  work  up 
ourfelves.  The  trade  with  them  is  a  home  trade ;  both  ends  are 
Brittih  ^  and  this  view,  though  certainly  not  original,  is  one  that 
has  not  fuffictently  occupied  fpeculative  men  :  we  therefore  give 
Mr  Bofanquet  full  credit  for  his  able  ftatement  of  it.  The  colony 
trade,  moreover,  employs  more  tonnage  and  feamen  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capital,  than  moft  other  trades  \  and  as  fugar  and  cot- 
ton are  next  to  neceflaries,  our  author  infers,  that  the  trade  iii» 
them  is  of  a  ftable  nature.  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  be  fure,  is  a  little  againft  the  laft  conclufion.    This  he  afcribes, 
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howerer,  iTDtto  the  nature  of  the  tnde,  bat  to  the  injurief  which 
it  hss  received  from  our  impolitic  meafarcs.  The  application  of 
his  principles  occupying  the  latter  half  of  his  tiad»  is  dt  much  the 
Ked  part  of  it,  and  gtres  a  very  good  abftri^l  <^  the  reladfc  vali^ 
of  the  colonial  commeroe.  In  tlM!  pamphlet  upon  the  cauiirs  of  the 
prefent  didrefies,  he  adopts  the  prerailing  opinions,  and  teoooir 
metids  the  remedte$  which  all  the  Weil  Ii^a  body  conciidr  in  de- 
iiring.  Some  of  his  general  fpeculationiy  indeed,  nnw  and  then  lO- 
trutle,  rather  for  the  purpofeof  fiipporting  ordinary  i^ntimentsina 
pecaliar  way,  than  in  order  to  elucidate  the  fubje^  ay  new  doo- 
ttines.  A  diftin£lion,  for  example,  is  taken  between  trade  and 
commerce ;  the  former  being  the  firft  exchange  of  produce  for 
money,  and  not  a  fit  objed  of  taxation,  becaufe  the  grower  has  no 
command  of  the  fapply,*-the  latter,  the  porchafe  and  refelling 
with  a  Tiew  to  profit,  and  a  perfe^y  fit  objc£k  of  taxation,  be* 
caufe  the  merchant  can  command  the  fupply,  and  lay  the  duty  up- 
on the  confomcr.  It  is  quite  manifeft  that  this  is  naerely  an  im* 
pcrfed  and  moil  erode  attempt  to  generalize  the  exifting  cafe  of 
the  Weil  India  planter,  who  maintains  that,  as  things  ape  now  fi- 
tuated,  he  cannot  change  die  employment  of  his  capitaly  and  fi> 
contract  the  fupplT  of  produce,  m  to  nuke  the  purcha&r  nay  the 
tax  upon  it.  With  the  exception  ef  thefe  attempts,  yrh^  occar 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  Mr  Bolanquet's  <  Letter, '  we  hare 
found  it  a  Very  dear  ai^  (atisfaftory  performance,  exhihitbg  by 
far.  the  bed  ftatement  which  bos  yet  been  giren  of  the  dofiriocs 
I'.aintaioed  by  the  colonial  body.  He  would  render  an  accept;^ 
fcrrice  to  the  public,  by  motdding  his  two  tiads  into  one,  omitr 
png  the  greater  part  of  the  general  reafoningi  and  incorporating 
with  his  details  the  valuaUe  Ibtements  contained  in  his  very  aoaple 
and  diftxnfl  e? idence  before  the  Weft  India  Committee. 

Mr  Lowers  tsztk  is  one  of  confideroUe  merit,  as  a  ufefui 
compendium  of  the  ftatements  which  others  bod  prcvioufly  ad- 
vattced  ;  but  as  it  appeared  after  {ereial  pamphlets  had  been  al- 
ready pubKiheA,  and  profeflbd  to  iettle  the  whole  fubjed,  we 
might  hafe  pardoned  a  little  more  orig^ality,  and  a  fomewhat 
lefs  icfupnknis  adherence  to  the  pofitions  and  reafonings  of  his 
predece^>r9«  To  analyze  the  greater  part  pf  his  work,  would  be 
merely  to  repeat  what  we  have  Joft  now  been  dcfcribiog  as  the 
contents  of  Sir  W*  Toi^g  and  Mr  Bofanquet's  publications.  He 
follows  them  minutely,  in  explaining  the  importance  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  their  preient  fituation*  The  remedies  which  i^  prq>ofe6 
are  nearly  the  fame  witli  theirs9  and  difcufled  on  fimilar  grououls ; 
only  that  he  enlarges,  with  a  moft  commendable  and  enughtened 
fpirit,  upon  a  fubje£l  of  paramount  importance,  very  (lightly  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  and^  by  molt  reafoners  on  this  que(tipn» 
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whony  omitted,— the  neceflit]^  of  peace  for  the  relief  of  the  Weft 
India  intereft,  and  of  our  commerce  in  generaL  It  would  give 
us  very  great  fatisfaflion  to  have  room  for  abridgiiig  or  extmfliiig 

Eirts  of  the  exceiknt  chapter  in  which  he  argues  this  queftioo. 
is  views  are  marked  by  a  liberality  and  freedom  from  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  mercantile  cirdes,  which  give  htm  an  infinite  advatv 
Uge  over  the  authors  whom  he  follows  on  Well  Indian  affairs. 
We  would  gladly  hail  this  appearance  of  a  right  fpirit  in  the  city 
(a  kind  of  ftar  rihng  in  the  eaft)  as  an  omen  of  more  ^lightened 
views  than  have  lately  opened  upon  us  from  that  quarter;  and  wc 
truft  that  Mr  Lowe,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  wanting  in  lending 
his  further  aid  to  fo  mighty  an  amendment.  The  ftyle  of  his 
trad,  hafttly  as  it  feems  to  have  been  put  together,  is  plain  ami 
unambitious.  Its  modefty,  too,  is  praifeworthy ; — but  there  is 
fomething  which  deferves  not  this  name  in  his  pra£ltce  of  leav- 
ing important  fubjeds  untouched,  on  t^e  ground,  that  *  it  be* 
longs  to  Government  alone  to  determine  fuch  points,'  or,  that 
*  fuch  a  fubjofl  would  be  painful  to  the  reader, '  or  that  *  fuch  a 
fubje£l  would  be  unwelcome  to  die  piAlic, '--{See  p.  84,  38-^44, 
60,  &c.)  \  for  reafens  of  this  fort  wduld  put  a  ftop  to  molt  politi* 
cal  writings,  and  afluredly  to  die  whole  of  the  tra^s  produced  by 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fugar  colonies.  Up<m  the  whole,  however, 
Mr  JLowc's  work,  independent  of  its  parttcnlat  merits*  forms  a 
very  proper  addition  to  the  Weft  India  Common-J^bce  Book»  and 
the  Reports  of  the  two  Commilltes  \  ajid-we  tnaft  it  is  not  the 
hft  produdlion  upon  fuch  fubj^s  which,  we  flttU  owe  to  the 
fame  pen. 

The  general  ftatement  of  dif  planters  and  Weft  India  aaer^ 
chants,  has  always  been  this,'— That  the  profits  of  fugar  planting 
never  were  fo  great  as  perfons  unacquain^  with  the  colonies  &p- 
pofed ;  that  tlK  large  incomes  fpent  by  fevcral  Weft  Indians  in 
the  mother  country,  not  only  prevented  men  from  refle^tng  on 
the  multitudes  who  were  either  muicd  by  fpeculation,  or  fubfifted 
widi  difficulty  on  their  eftateii  but  were  ascribed  to  (ucoeftfel  ad^ 
venture,— wh^eas,  thef  grew  Aowlf  out  of  •  long  coudie  of  induf- 
try  and  e^penfe,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  improve  monial  property  \ 
that  the  capital  vefted  in  the  iflands,  was  in  diis  manoir  always 
overlooked,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  rifltt  of  the  bufinefs,  and  a  re* 
turn,  really  very  moderate,  was  magnified  into  exorbitant  profit. 
In  fupport  of  Itich  afiertions,  eftimates  have  been  repeatedly  pro* 
duced,  of  the  expenfes  of  imjproviag  and  managing  a  fugar  planta* 
tion  ;  and  the  comparifon  ot  thefe  with  the  ordinary  produce  has 
led  to  the  inference,  that  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftancef* 
fevcn  tir  ctnU  profit  cannot  be  expedcd  on  capital  fo  invefted. 
^  K4  This 
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This  was  Bryan  Edwards's  calculation  in  1787;  *  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Weft  India  body  have  not  fcrupled  to  aflert,  in  their  at* 
tempts  to  decry  the  colonial  fvftem,  that  although  fome  great  for- 
tunes may  be  made  by  plantings  it  is,  upon  tne  whole,  a  lofing 
concern  to  the  nation, — a  lottery  in  which  the  price  of  the  tickets 
far  exceeds  die  value  of  the  prises.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  a  coniiderable  portion  of  error  both  in  thefe  eftimates 
and  in  this  general  obfervationy  The  planters,  in  calculating  the 
expenfes  of  each  year,  both  ftate  every  item  at  the  higheft,  and  io- 
i:lude  fcveral  outgoings  which  belong  not  to  annual  charges,  but 
to  the  increafe  of  the  ftock,  or  the  fupply  of  its  original  defi- 
ciencies«  Then  they  fwell  the  account  of  the  capital  invefted, 
by  inferting,  not  only  the  original  expenfes  and  the  fubfequent  im- 
provements, but  a  variety  of  charges  which,  properly  fpeaking,  be- 
long to  the  head  of  tear  and  wear.  They  thus  make  the  capital 
inveftcd  appear  greater,  and  the  net  profits  lefs,  than  they  really 
are.  Nor  do  they  ftate  a  circumftance  of  confiderable  importance 
in  the  difcuffion,  that,  of  the  eftates  now  exifting  in  the  iugar  co- 
lonies, a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  have  been  purchafed,  lil^e 
Eoglifti  farms  or  merchandize,  by  the  payment  of  the  value  at  a 
fhort  credit.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  plantations  now  defcribed 
as  worth  fomuch,  and  fometimes,  as  haying  coft  fo  much,  were  ob- 
tained for  H  trifling  fum  paid  dpwn,  ^nd  a  further  payment,  at  very 
long  credits,  as  the  produce  of  lucky  vears  enabled  the  fpeculator  to 
fulfil  his  bargain.   It  muft  not  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  when  the 

Jlanters  value  their  eftates,  they  mean  to  afTert  how  much  capital 
as  a£iually  been  transferred,  by  them  to  the  Weft  Indies  from  o^ 
tber  brancnes  of  employment.  They  rarely  ma^e  thi$  aflertion 
in  diftin£l  terms,  if  dofely  examined  \  and,  when  they  do,  we 
generally  find  that  their  money  has  been  well  laid  out.  Thus  Mr 
Shirley  ftates  to  the  Weft  India  Qommitteei  that  he  had  laid  out 
1 70,oooL  Sterling  on  his  eftate  in  Jamai(:a,  including  purchafe 
money  and  improvements ;  and  hp  admits  that  he  has  netted  a- 
bove  9  per  cent,  upon  that  fum,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  nine 
years,  f  Mr  Ricketts  values  his  plantation  at  50,000! ,  tccaufe  a 
gentleman  was  in  treaty  with  hiip  at  that  fum,  and  he  thinks 
would  have  purchafed,  but  for  an  ;(ccident  \  but  he  admits  that, 
even  at  the  }ow  prices  of  laft  year,  he  may  expert  above  /^per  cent. 
on  that  afiumed  capital,  a$  foon  as  the  prefent  ftock  produces  the 
quantity  of  fugar  which  he  lays  his  account  with  foon  having 
from  it.  X    -^s  for  the  pofition,  that  the  colonies  are,  pn  the  whole, 

a 

♦  Hiftory  of  Weft  Indies,  Book  5.  c  3. 
•(■  Report,  p.  66. 

I  Ilid.  p.  46.    Thefe  dcduAioni  arc  computed  from  the  ftatemen(f 
pf  the  witoefles. 
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a  lofing .concern— ^it  refts  merely  on  vague  aflumptions;  and  on  the 
aTgument  of  people  being  found  to  buy  lottery  tickets,  which  is 
demonftrably  a  lofing  fpeculation.  This  argument,  however,  is 
fluitc  inapphcable  to  the  cafe  of  fo  many  perfons  rifktng,  not  a 
imall  portion  of  their  money,  which  they  may  do  from  mere  love 
of  gambling,  but  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  capital, 
wliich  they  never  will  employ  in  a  lottery  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

But  whatever  deductions  we  may  make  from  the  unfavourable 
calculations  of  their  gains  exhibited  by  the  planters  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  certain  that  changes  have  since  taken  place,  which  more 
|£an  realize  the  desponding  views  then  entertained.  Estimates 
are  now  made  upon  the  same  inaccurate  principles  as  formerly, 
of  the  capital  and  charges ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  produce  appear  to 
be  so  very  small,  that  the  clear  returns  upon  estates,  must  be 
almost  dwindled  to  nothing,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  fall  short 
of  the  whole  ei^enses  attending  their  management.  From  vari- 
ous particular .  plantation  accounts,  say  the  West  Indians,  it 
clearly  appears,  that  sugar  cannot  be  raised  under  an  expense  of 
20s.  lOd.  Sterling  by  tjie  cwt.  in  Jamaica,  and  193.  6d.  in  the  o- 
riier  islands,  over  and  above  the  whole  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  rumi  The  expense,  therefore,  incurred  in  the  colo- 
nies, from  yearly  necessary  supplies  to  the  estates,  and  island 
charges,  amounts,  at  a  gene^ral  average,  to  above  one  pound 
Sterling  on  each  cwt.  shipped  for  Europe.  Then  the  costs  of 
freight,  insurance  and  commission,  add  to  this  sum  nearly  16s. 
more  upon  the  same  quantity,  before  it  can  be  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  English  market.  But  the  mean  price  of  sugar,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  has 
not  exceeded  SSs.  6d.  per  cwt.  Nor  is  this  low  price  peculiar 
to  the  present  season, — it  has  been  coming  on  rapidly  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  average  for  five  years  ending  1800,  was  65s.  4-d.j 
for  the  next  five  years,  it  was  46s.  7d. ;  and  for  the  vear  1806, 
it  was  only  48s.  9d. ;  during  which  period  it  had  fallen  very 
regularly.  *  After  gaining,  therefore,  scarcely  any  thing  for 
several  years  upon  their  estates,  the  planters  now  complain  that 
there  is  an  absolute  loss  on  the  cultivation  of  them,  instead  of  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  which  is  said  to  be  the  small- 
est fair  return  j  that  those  whose  estates  are  in  debt,  have  both 
the  loss  on  their  management,  and  the  whole  interest  of  their  loans 
to  pay,  either  from  other  funds,  or  by  running  deeper  in  debt ; 
and  that,  as  the  above  estimates  are  all  averages,  the  dreadful 

effects 


?i 


•  Sec  Diftillcry  and  Weft  India  Reports^  particularly  pp.  3 — 4^ 
i  ^/'S^-  }  8f-  ^  ^5*  of  the  latter. 
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cfiects  of  the  depredation  fall  very  unequally^  deprhring 
estates^  which  are  favourably  circumstanced,  of  their  former 
returns,  but  plunging  others,  which  raise  bad  sugars,  or  are 
cultivated  at  an  extraordinary  expense,  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  whatever  exaggeration  may 
be  suspected  in  these  calculations,  formed  as  they  are  ufton  the 
inaccurate  principles  already  described,  and  delivered  by  one 
party  to  a  tribunal  almost  entirelv  composed  of  their  brethren  in 
distress  i  yet  enough  is  proved,  by  the  admitted  fall  of  the  sum 
market,  to  substantiate  a  case  of  extraordinary  calamity  ^  for  me 
produce  having  fallen  to  about  oae  half  its  former  price,  and 
the  expense  of  raising  it  having  no  doubt  increased,  certain- 
ly in  nowise  diminished,  the  planters  must  either  have  received 
profits  the  most  incredible  before,  or  they  must  now  be  reduced 
to  great  distress.  The  cause  of  their  csdamitie^  is  therefore  to 
be  discovered  «,  and  here  their  statements  are  bv  no  means  so  sa- 
tisfactorv.  They  do  not  fsiil  to  describe  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  supplies  reqmred  by  their  estates  from  the  European  and  A- 
merican  markets,  and  the  auementation  also  of  the  island  expen- 
ses. Freight  in  like  manner  has  increased,  and  insurance  is  up- 
on the  war  establishment.  Meanwhile,  the  colonies  of  the  ene- 
my being  supplied  by  neutral  carriers,  raise  their  sugars  at  less 
exMnse,  and,  transmitting  their  produce  by  the  same  means, 
bnng  it  at  a  smaller  charge  to  the  market  It  is  calculated,  for 
exaipple,.  that  they  freight  and  insure  their  sugars  in  American 
bottoms,  to  the  nprth  of  Europe,  for  about  9s.  per  cwt.,  and  to 
the  Mediterranean  for  12s.  6d.  less  than  we  can  carry  ours  to  the 
same  markets.  Such  an  advantage,  say  the  West  Indians,  gives 
the  foreign  colonies  the  entire  command  of  the  European  market ; 
and  while  our  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  have  brought  into 
our  own  markets  a  vast  addition  to  the  overplus  beyond  our  home 
consumption,  the  exportation,  always  necessary,  and  now  more 
essential  than  ever,  is  thus  nearly  stopped  by  t&e  fot)eq;n  olanters, 
through  the  neutral  traders*  A  glut  is  thus  occaslo^a  in  the 
British  market ;  260,000  hogsheads  being  annually  imported,  and 
only  140,000  consumed  \  while,  of  tt^e  overplus,  not  70,000 
could  last  year  be  sent  abroad  j  and  it  happened  that  theim* 
portation  was  13,000  above  the  average.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  planters  add,  government,  without  relaxing  the  niono- 
poly,  has  been  constantly  increasing  the  duties,  and  attemtrted  to 
raise  them  greatlv  the  very  year  that  above  80,000  hogsheacu  were 
lying  a  drug  in  the  warehouses. 

Such,  in  lubftance,  is  the  ftatement  of  all  the  Weft  India  body^ 
and  all  their  advocates,  both  in  books,  pamphlets  and  reports. 
But  it  leaves  the  diiEculties  of  the  cafe'  almoft  exadly  where  it 
fmrad  them.    The  neutral  carriage  is  not  of  yefterday.    During 
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the  American  waif  die  French  opened  their  trade  to  neutrals ; 
and  the  role  of  the  war  1756  was  not  enforced  by  this  countrf. 
France  took  Ibme  of  our  colonies ;  and  there  was  neither  a  riut 
of  fttgar  in  her  marketSi  nor  in  oor  own.  No  fooner  had  the  late 
war  begun,  dian  the  French  oobny  trad^  was  again  thrown  open  \ 
and  the  EngUfli  inftra£lion  of  November  17939  only  remained  in 
force  about  two  nmiths»  being  modified  by  two  fubfequent  in* 
ifau^tionsy  (January  17941  ami  January  1798),  wluch  left  the 
Americans  rather  more  of  the  French  colonud  trade  than  they  at 
prefent  enjoy.  During  that  war,  the  Weft  India  iilands  were  ex* 
a£lly  in  the  fame  hancb  as  they  now  are,  except  that  we  then  had 
Martinioo,  and  now  bare  Curafliia.  At  the  rery  bc^mning  of 
the  prefect  wary  the  French  once  more  opened  their  Weft  &dia 
trade  \  and,  fince  that  time,  the  Americans  have  carried  it  on. 
Is  it  conceivable  diet  this  carryii^  trade  can  have  fo  ramdlj  aug«- 
mented  within  the  hift  vear  or  two,  or  even  fince  the  oegmning 
of  the  war,  as  to  oonftitute  die  wfarie  difference  between  the 
prefent  crifis,  and  all  ibrmer  epochs  of  colonial  affiin  ?  But  fur- 
ther— how  was  the  foreign  market  fuppliad  before,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans carried  litde  or  no  produce  for  the  enemy  ?  From  this 
country)  lay  the  phmters.  But  this  anfwer  will  not  do :  for  what 
became  \A  the  cultivation  of  the  fore^^n  iflands  all  the  while  ?  It 
cannot  furdy  be  pretended,  that  Guadaloupe  and  Cuba,  during 
laft  war,  and  Martinioo  alfo  during  the  earner  part  of  the  pr^ 
lent  ifirar,  were  lyin|(  fallow,  or  ftormg  up  their  ufelefs  crops,  un- 
til the  American  fluppers  (hould  come,  in  the  fullnels  of  time,  to 
their  affiftance ;  and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  make  all  the 
fugar  which  i&  now  regulariy  broutfbt  over  to  the  Continent. 
lloreover,  it  is  in  vain  to  impute  the  low  pric^  of  our  market  to 
the  Americans  underfelling  tis.  H  the  continental  market  b  not 
fully  fuppUed  by  the  Americans  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  will  fumifli  a 
deniand  for  our  fqrplus  fi^ars  at  a  hij^  rate ;  and  if  it  fumiihes 
no  fttch  deinand,— if  only  a  certain  quantity  of  our  fugars  can 
enter  it,  it  the  American  prices  tA  courfe, — no  doubt  remains  tliat 
there  is  as  much  of  the  article  already  fupplied  as  is  wanted ;  and 
dut  if  peace  were  made  to*uiorrow,  the  enemy  would  carry  over  his 
own  fugar  in  Us  own  fhips,  and  receive  as  much  of  ours  as  he 
now  does,  and  no  more.  The  wfa<^  expenfe  of  carriage  would 
be  fbmewhat  left  to  us— only  about  4s.  or  4s.  dd.  per  cwt.,  as  the 
Weft  Indians  themfelves  admit :  *  to  the  foreigners  it  would  be 
llkewiie  diminilbed,  tiiouj^  not  fo  much.  If  die  Itatement  men- 
doned  above  is  oorreA  (which  we  do  not  believe),  we  (hould  ftiil 
'  be  underibM  \  bur,  at  adl  events,  we  Ihould  meet  the  foreigner 
only  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  remains  for  the  pbmters  to  fhow  how 

they 

♦  Weft  India  Report,  p.  19 — 37. 
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they  could  difpofe  of  their  prefent  furplus.  It  will  not  avail  them 
to  lay,  thap  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies  muft  then  be  reftored. 
They  probably  will  be  fo ;  but  they  do  not  furely  raife  the  60  or 
70,000  hogfheads  at  prefent  exported  by  us ;  and  that  amount  of 
exportation  will  neceffarily  be  diminiihed  by  the  transference  of 
the  conquered  fettlements,  leaving  the  whole  furplus  in  our  home 
market  exadly  where  it  was  before.  In  fa€l,  during  the  laft 
peace,  produce  fold  almoft  as  cheap  is  it  does  now.— Neither  can 
the  Weil  Indians  afcribe  their  didreiTed  fituation  to  the  duties. 
Whatever  be  the  efFefts  of  thofe  duties  on  home  confumptiony 
they  are  wholly  drawn  back  on  exported  fugar;  and,  indeed,  their 
tendency  to  difcourage  confumption  may  be  eftimated  from  fhis, 
that  while  the  duties  have  been  riCng,  the  confumption  has  in- 
creafed  *,  and  that  whatever  eff*e£l  the  duties  might  have  ia  check- 
ing confumption,  the  glut  muft  have  more  than  countera£led  it 
by  a  great  diminution  of  the  grofs  prices. — ^To  deduce  the  ruin  of 
the  sugar  trade  from  the  duties  on  exportation  imposed  after  our 
West  India  conquests  last  war,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Is  any 
man  senseless  enough  to  believe  that  this  could  have  cultivated 
the  whole  remaining  settlements  of  the  enemy  ?  Then  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  that  the  restoration  of  the  full  drawback 
did  not  destroy  the  culture  which  had  been  created  by  its  partial 
suspension. 

There  is  evidently  a  very  different  cause  for  all  the  distresses 
complained  of,  and  one,  the  existence  of  M^ich  is  quite  compa- 
tible with  the  evidence  produced  by  the  West  Indians,  while  it  is 
substantiated  by  facts  not  to  be  found  among  their  statements* 
It  appears  to  us  perfectly  manifest,  (as  our  resKJers  have  perhaps 
anticipated  from  the  preceding  argxmient)  that  the  radical  evil  is 
a  general  glut  of  produce,  at  least  of  the  great  staple,  sugar  and 
rum,  in  the  whole  market  of  the  world ;  that  the  West  Indian 
colonies  grow  much  more  than  the  whole  world  can  consume  \ 
and  that,  consequently,  the  prices  must  fall,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  commodity  remain  unsaleable  at  any  price,  until  the  supply- 
shall  be  contracted. 

In  all  the  ordinary  lines  of  employment,  the  capital  which  is 
accumulated  from  profits,  can  only  be  reinvested,  so  as  to  aug* 
ment  the  stock  yielding  annual  increase,  slowly  and  with  difficul- 
ty. 'Hiere  are  no  means  of  suddenly  or  rapidly  opening  new 
supplies  in  proportion  to  the  former  gains  upon  tlie  capital  ;  and 
the  supply,  though  Always  approaching,  is  scarcely  ever  in  danger 
of  overtakirg,  and  still  Ic^s  of  outstripping  the  demand.  Thus  a 
number  of  persons  may  acijuire  wealth  in  trade,  and  resolve  at 
once  to  cultivate  a  vast  di>inct  of  waste  land.  But  they  cannot 
do  so,  without  toli..^  a  r4:Uutude  cf  lal>curers  from  other  farms  5 

they 
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they  cannot  find  hands  to  carry  on  their  speculation,  or,  if  they 
Ao^  a  proportional  district  of  country  will  cease  to  produce  :  they 
must  proceed  gradually,  and  awajt  the  slow  increase  of  popula- 
tiop :  they  have  no  power  of  glutting  the  market  with  com. 
fiut  in  the  West  Indian  agriculture,  the  case  is,  at  least  was> 
<|ttlte  different.  There  always  existed  an  unlimited  facility  of 
investing  new  capital  in  its  operations.  If  speculators  possessed 
"Virealth  acquired  in  the  other  branches  of  commerce,  they  could 
aeon  purchase  new  lands  \  and  the  slave  trade  removed  all  the 
natural  obstacles  to  clearipg  and  cultivating  them  suddenly* 
S(feanwhile»  the  rapid  creation  of  new  estates  was  not  attended 
^th  the  abandonment  of  those  already  in  cultivation,  even  when 
they  became  much  exhausted  by  lehgth  of  time  j  because  there 
M  no  kind  of  speculation  in  which  so  much  uncertainty  prevails^ 
in  which  the  adventurers  labour  under  so  many  burdens,  and  are 
80  unwilling  to  give  up  their  chance  of  retrieving  their  afiaira 
by  a  fine  season,  and  from  which  capital  must  be  withdrawn  with 
such  certain  loss. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  the  capital  accumulated  in 
the  old  colonial  speculations  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  ad- 
venture^  was  applied  to  the  clearing  of  new  lands,  which  yielded 
extraordinary  crops.  It  was  calculated  that  the  slave  population 
of  St  Domingo  had  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years  previous  to  1 792. 
The  Spanish  government,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  adopted  much  more  liberal  views  of  colonial  policy  ; 
and  the  trade  and  cultivation  of  its  settlements  uicreased  wit& 
proportionate  rapidity.  Between  1765  and  1770,  the  customs  at 
the  Havannah  were  trebled.  In  1765,  the  trade  of  Cuba  scarce- 
ly employed  six  vessels^ — in  1778,  it  required  above  two  hun- 
<fared.  Smce  that  period,  the  supply  of  slaves,  both  to  Cuba  and 
Trinidad,  has  been  facilitated  by  various  regulations ;  and,  in 
1789,  the  importation  of  negroes  to  all  the  islands,  ^nd  to  the 
Caraccas,  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Spaniards.. 
In  the  British  islands,  too,  a  considerable  progress  was  making  ^ 
and  the  averaee  of  importation  of  produce,  about  the  year  1790> 
Mras  considerably  higher  than  it  had  ever  stood  before.  All  these 
improvements  in  the  colonial  agriculture  were  visibly  perceived 
in  the  price  of  sugars  \  and,  before  the  year  1 792,  the  planters,  if 
not  in  a  (late  of  confiderable  diftrefs,  were  at  lead  gaining  very  mo« 
derate  returns  from  their  edates.  But  the  total  deftru£lion  of  the 
greateft  fugar  colony  in  the  world,  fpeedily  gave  a  new  afpedl  to 
Weft  Indian  affairs.  A  yearly  q^uantity  of  above  iio,coo  hogs- 
heads was  thus  fuddenly  taken  out  of  the  market,  and  prices  role 
to  an  extravagant  pitch.  The  confufion  which  took  place  in 
Guadaloupe  foon  after,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  in  the  Welt 
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Indies,  diminilhed  tbe  fupply,  and  raifcd  the  price  of  proihMeitill 
further.  The  fpectslations  which  had,  before  die  deftrudioBjof 
';4  St  Domingo,  been  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  now 

proceeded  with  ronch  greater  rapidity,  cfpectatly  in  Cuba,  Trini* 
dad  and  onr  own  iibmds.  The  flave-tnule  funuihed  unlimited 
means  of  cultivating  the  wafte  hnds  \  and  that  capital  which  waa 
wanting  in  many  foreign  colonies,  was  foon  fuf^ied  from  dui 
country,  by  the  capture  of  a  great  part  of  theau  Marttnico,  To- 
bago, St  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  Dutdi  Ginana,  were  now  in  our 
poflefllion,  and  dieir  lands  were  rapidly  cleared  by  our  capital  veft* 
<d  to  an  enormous  amount  in  the  lla?e  trade*  *  At  the  fame  time, 
the  introdttdion  of  the  Bourbon  cane  enaUed  even  the  bad  land  of 
the  old  iflands  to  produce  plentiful  crops  of  fi^[ar.    So  that,  from 

)  all  thefe  caufes,  tbe  total  amount  of  this  great  ftaple  raifed  in  the 

Weft  Indies,  ahready  too  large  for  tbe  demand,  has  been  conftanU 

i  ly  and  rapidly  mcreafing  fince  1792  }  the  bhnk  occafioned  in  that 

Iyear  has  been  filled  up  %  and  a  ^ttat  fur|dus  has  been  added  to  the 
ordinary  produce  of  former  pertoda. 
This  mference,  which  fellows  fo  clearly  from  hOtt  mttvcafally 
I  known,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  dctaib.    By  authentic  docflmema 

!  which  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Admirakr  in  1 805,  it  waafttyv^ 

ed,  that  the  export  of  fugar  from  Cuba,  for  that  year,  amotmied  t» 
300,000  boxes,  or  about  1,275,000  cwt.  The  wbcrie  faiqpoit  of 
fugar  into  Spain  from  all  hs  colonies,  did  not  exceed  302,400  cwt., 
on  an  average,  for  the  years  1794  and  1795,  by  the  SfMBifli  cuftom^ 
houfe  accounts  for  thofc  years.  This  came  chiefly  from  Cuba^ 
part,  however,  came  from  Porto  Rico,  and  a  little  from  the  Spa« 
niOi  Main.  The  ordinance,  allowing  negroes  to  be  imported  into 
the  Havannah,  duty  free,  was  iflued  in  1 789 ;  and  from  that  year  to 
1792  (both  inclufive),  20,2 17  negroes  were  imported  into  the  Ha- 
vannah. In  1792  alone,  1 21  ilavc-fliips  entered  that  port ;— a  clear 
proof  how  rapidly  the  importation  was  going  on.  BefcMre  1 790, 
therefore,  fo  far  from  there  being  any  furplus  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion, it  is  endent  that  the  Spanim  colonies  could  not  nearly  fupply 
the  mother  country ;  and,  it  we  eftimate  the  ihipments  from  Cubi 
to  have  been  at  that  time  200,000  cwt,,  we  certoiiJy  allow  more 
than  the  truth.  Here,  than,  is  an  augmentation  in  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba  of  r,o75,ooo  cwt.  in  fiftoen  years.  Porto  Rico  has  increaled 
very  confiderably  during  the  £une  period ;  and  a  good  deal  of  fugar 
has  been  raifed  on  tbe  Mexican  coaft  \  but  the  quantities  we  have 
no  means  of  cftimatins;.  As  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  a- 
bove  quantity  is  clayed  fugar,  we  may  eftimate  it  as  equal  to  at 

leaft 
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*  It  is  fhocking  to  think  that  the  annual  amount  of  thr  Britifli  flave 
trade  {ocreafed,  by  tbe&  fpecuhtionsi  from  25,000  to  57,000  negroes  ' 
in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  two  years*  * 
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Icoft  i»M^»559  cwt^  the  total  exportation  of  fugair  (reducing  the. 
ckyed  to  MuicoTado,  according  to  the  ufual  proportion  of  lo  to 
17/  whidi  was  annually  made  from  St  Domingo  at  the  period  of 
tl^  rerolution.  So  that  the  clear  increafe  of  the  Spaniih  fugars  a* 
lone,  is  much  more  than  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  loft  of  St  Do- 
mingo ;  for  we  hare  not  reckoned  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  fettle- 
mentSy  nor  taken  into  the  account  t^at  St  Domii>go  it£elf  had  been 
noft  rapidly  increaiing. 

That  Guadaloupet  Martinico  and  other  French  islands,  have 
been  augpienting  their  cultivation,  cannot  be  denied  \  but  let  us 
oaly  consider  the  increase  of  our  own  sugars.  In  1789,  we  im« 
ported  153,680  hogsheads;  in  1805,  from  the  same  islands,  to- 
gether with  Trinidad,  which  was  almost  entirelv  created  during 
Uie  interval,  we  imported  £16,227  hogsheads  ;-DUt  in  that  year 
the  Leeward  Island  crops  were  all  uncommonly  bad';  so  that  we 
should  take  those  at  uieir  produce  in  1799,  which  was  a  fair 
average  year,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  total  increase  of  sugar 
in  our  own  islands,  in  fifteen  years,  equal  to  about  75,000  hogs- 
heads, hfpktif  the  average  annual  importation  for  five  years  end- 
ing 1785  was  1,570,587  cwt.  For  six  years  ending  1806,  it  was 
St8S99784>  cwt..;  being  an  increase  of  1,319,177  cwt.  in  twenty 
yearSy  upon  our  importation.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  sugar 
eKport^ed  at  dieformer  period  from  Guiana,  Tobago,  and  St  Lucia  ; 
but  we  cannot  estimate  the  clear  increase  in  the  settlements  at 

resent  in  possession  of  Great  Britan,  at  less  than  1,500,000  cwt. 
is  not  too  much  to  estimate  the  increase  of  sugar  in  all  other 
C  (Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese  colonies,  *  besides  the 
Indies)  at  500,000  cwt^  being  a  total  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  brought  annually  into,  the  European  market,  of 
about  two  millions  cwt.  in  twenty  years*  The  whole  yearly  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  at  the  begixming  of  that 
period,  was  not  above  a  mi^ion  and  a  quarter  cwt. 

Such  having  been  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  supply,  it  is 
natural  to  ask,  if  the  demand  can  possibly  have  increaised  m  pro* 
portiofu  The  state  of  the  Continent  renders  it  manifest,  that 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  demand  must  have  been  rather 
chacked  in  its  natural  progress.  The  rise  of  freight  and  insurance, 
too,  in  conf«quence  of  me  war,  and  the  eflRnts  which  have  con- 
stantly been  made  to  exclude  firitisk  produce  from  the  French  terri- 
tories, have  no  doubt  had  the  same  tendency.  The  use  of  sugar 
in  fhe  Mediterranean  is  said  (0  have  evidently  declined  from  these 
causes ;  and  even  in  this  country,  die  West  Indians  assert,  that 

the 

*  The  iocreafed  cukintion  of  Brazfl  has  been  chiefly  jo  fugar  sdA 
cotton. 
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the  use  of  this  article  among  the  lower  orders  is  decreasing.  The 
progress  of  the  demand  for  it  may,  however,  be  estimated  with 
sufficient  precision  from  the  following  circumstance.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  retained  in  Great  Britain  for  annual  consumption, 
on  an  average  of  five  years  ending  1775,  was  1,533,421  cwt.  The 
quantity  retained  on  an  average  of  five  years  ending  1800,  was 
1 ,7 1 6,737  cwt.  The  like  average  of  five  years  ending  1 805,  indeed, 
is  2, 1 67,435 ;  but  then  the  average  price  for  those  years  is  46s.  7d. 
instead  of  ^S%.  4d.,  the  average  price  during  the  preceding  five 
years ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  quantity  retained  is  not  that  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  cou^itry,  but  a  glut  of  the  market. 
If,  then,  in  twenty,  five  years,  during  which  this  country  made 
the  greateft  progreis  in  opulence  and  luxury  that  any  nation  ever 
made  during  an  equal  period,  the  efie£tlve  demand  for  fugar  only 
increafed  about  1 8o,ooo  cwt.,  we  may  eafily  imagine  how  inade- 
quate the  progrefs  of  the  demand  has  been  in  other  countries, 
under  all  their  difadvantagcs,  during  the  hit  twenty  years,  while 
their  fupply  was  augmented  above  1,800,000  cwt.  Thefe  confi* 
derations  may  convince  us,  that  there  is  a  real  glut  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market ;  that  a  great  deal  too  much  fugar  is  now  made  ; 
and  that  until  fomc  diminution  takes  place  in  the  fupply,  the 
planter  mud  continue  to  be  ruined  by  low  prices,  and,  indeed,  by 
an  utter  inability  to  get  rid  of  his  whole  produce  at  any  price. 
The  French  government,  no  doubt,  may  increafe  this  evil  by  fodi 
rigorous  meaiure s  as  (hall  further  contrail  the  demand,  and  load 
the  carriage  with  rifle  and  expenfe ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  is 
itruck  far  deeper  than  this ;  and  no  change  in  cither  the  French 
or  EngUlh  councils  could  materially  remedy  it. 

The  planters,  however,  piopofe  various  means  of  relief,  which 
we  (hall  fliortly  run  over.  *  Tnc  Americans,  *  fay  they,  *  carry  the 
enemy's  fugars  much  cheaper  than  we  can  carry  our  own  5  a 
bounty,  therefore,  is  requime  to  put  us  on  equal  tenns. '  The 
difference  is  faid  to  be  about  9s.  per  cwt.  in  the  north,  and 
1 2s.  M,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Sup^fe  dils  were  granted,  and 
that,  at  the  yearly  cxperife  to  the  countrv  of  a  million  Sterling, 
140,000  hogmcads  were  forced  into  the  foreign  market,— wc  fay^, 
this  would  furnifli  no  relief  whatever  \  for  though  we  at  prefent 
do  not  export  half  that  quantity,  the  foreign  market  is  glutted. 
This,  indeed,  the  Weft  India  Committee  have  given  us  no  proofs 
of,  nor  have  they  made  a  fingle  remark  on  the  fubjed  5  but  it  t^ 
perfe£lly  true,  and  quite  decifive  of  the  queftion.  From  examin- 
ing an  account  of  fales  of  fugar  exported,  lad  Auguft,  from  Lotk 
don  to  Amfterdam,  it  appears  that  the  lofs  upon  the  tran&dton 
was  exaftly  8  per  cent.  The  extravagant  bounty  of  ps-  per  cwt. 
would  have  converted  this  into  a  profit  of  about  16 /rr  cent. ;  but 

if 
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if  die  prices  at  Axnftcrdam  were  fo  low  that  we  could  not  export 
abore  70,000  hogiheads  without  a  lofs^  what  would  they  hive 
funk  to,  had  we  fuddenly  exported  as  much  more  i  We  may 
fafcly  aficrt»  that  if  the  quantity  could  be  fold  at  all»  there  would 
be  ftill  a  clear  lofs  upon  the  tranfa^lion,  in  fpite  of  the  bounty^ 
The  prices  of  fugar  have  fallen  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  here. 
By  comparing  the  Amfterdam  price  currents  for  different  years, 
it  appears  that,  in  Augufl  1805,  Englifh  fugars  were  at  14  to  17^ 
noots  per  lib.  in  the  Dutch  market;  and,  in  Auguil  1807, 
tney  were  at  9  to  12  ;  a  ^all  from  15^  to  lo},  and  about  the 
fame  that  has  taken  place  in  our  own  market.  In  fuch  cir-^ 
cumstances,  to  talk  of  a  bounty  is  nonsense ;  it  can  serve  no 
end  but  to  make  the  public  pay  a  part  of  the  necessary  losses 
of  the  planter,,  and  prevent  the  only  remedy  from  being  ad- 
ministered, from  which  permanent  relief  can  be  expected, — the 
conversion  of  the  inferior  sugar  lands  into  provision  grounds, 
and  the  employment  of  a  number  of  slaves  in  the  culture  of  o- 
ther  staples  \  a  measure  ruinous  certainly  to  many  individuals, 
but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
cane  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years. 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  next  expedient  suggested  by 
the  West  India  body, — the  purchase  of  rum  for  government  ser* 
Vice  at  higher  prices  than  are  now  paid  for  brandies.  Indeed, 
this  is  only  one  method  of  forcing  the  consumption  of  rum  by  a 
premium  \  and  is  a  much  less  effectual  relief  than  another,  which 
might  be  proposed  without  any  greater  absurdity,  viz.  a  general 
agreement  among  all  ranks  of  the  community  to  drink  an  addi* 
cional  quantity  of  sugar  in  their  tea.  The  introduction  of  sugar 
in  the  distilleries  is  liable  to  the  same  general  criticism,  and  to 
another  still  more  specific  objection.  In  whatever  way  this  is 
effected,  it  must  ultimately  diminish,  by  a  lar^e  amount,  the 
whole  grain  in  the  market  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  scarcity,  1800,  there  are  used 
in  the  distilleries  500,000  quarters  of  barley,  equal  to  about 
360,000  quarters  of  wheat.  If  sugar  is  substituted  in  the  oper- 
arion,  an  annual  diminution  will  be  produced  in  the  amount  of 
the  grain  raised  in  this  country,  equal  to  the  subsistence  of 
:J60,000  persons.  In  the  event  of  a  scarcity,  therefore,  we  shall 
be  deprived  of  a  very  important  resource :  we  can  no  longer 
change  our  spirits  into  food.  Then,  say  the  West  Indians,  al- 
low as  much  grain  to  be  exported  to  the  islands  as  they  can  take, 
instead  of  restricting  the  supplies*  But,  in  that  case,  the  evil  is 
only  removed  one  step  %  the  American  grower,  on  whom  the 
islands  now  depend,  will  no  longer  rais^  so  much  grain  ;  and  a 
scarcity  will  leave  this  country  in  the  dilemma,  either  of  starving 
its  colonies,  or  itself.  In  whatever  way  sugar  is  forced  into  th« 
distilleries,  the  planter  can  only  be  relieved  from  the  natural 
VOL.  Zi.  MO.  21.  If  consequences 
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consequences  of  his  excessive  cultivation,  by  forcing^  out  of  the 
\w)t1<1  five  bushels  of  grain  for  every  cwt.  of  sugar,  and,  in  the 
brewervj  eight  bushels.  *  The  practice  of  usihg  grain  for  other 
purposes  beside  the-  support  of  life,  furnishes  the  greatest  re- 
source to  the  country  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  It  enables  us  ta 
provide  for  our  necessities  out  of  our  luxuries  ;  and  it  is  this  re- 
source that  the  West  Indians  desire  us  now  to  cut  off,  in  order 
to  r^^Iieve  them  from  the  effects  of  their  overtrading. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  alter  the  duties  upon  sugar  ;  but,  on 
this  point,  the  West  India  body  are  not  agreed.  iTie  majority 
of  them  are  for  taking  off  a  part  of  the  dutVi  which,  they  con- 
clude, will  extend  the  home  market,  and  at  any  rate  will  put  so 
much  clear  gain  into  the  planter's  pocket.  Others  are  for  increas- 
ing the  present  duty,  and  making  the  conditional  ^s.  per  cwt.,  hid 
on^lhst  year,  absolute  on  all  sugars  consumed  at  Lome,  in  order  to 
raise  i  fund  for  giving  bounties  on  exportation.  Upon  the  former 
proposition,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  diminution  of  price 
will  not  now  increase  the  consumption  any  further,  when  there 
is  such  a  glut  that  prices  have  fallen  much  lower  than  they 
ever  were  before.  But  it  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  planter 
will  not  benefit  by  the  scheme.  'Hie  glut  will  continue  as 
formerly;  and  sugars,  instead  of  selling  at  60s.  duty  includ- 
ed, as  they  do  at  present,  will  sell  at  50s. ;  for  the  planter 
then  will  be  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  he  now  is.  He  is 
now  forced  to  take  60s.  rather  than  keep  his  goods  on  hand,  al- 
though 27s.  of  this  goes  to  government;  and  if  10s.  of  the  duty 
ia-  taken  off,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  bring  so  much  more  sugar 
into  the  market  as  will  lower  his  price  to  the  present  sum  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  will  sell  for  50s.  rather  than  not  at  all,  and  will  gain 
as  much  by  the  sale  as  he  now  does.  A  diminution  of  duty, 
then,  while  the  glut  continues  geijeral,  will  only  diminish  the  re- 
venue to  the  country,  and  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The 
project  of  a  bounty  to  force  sugars  abroad,  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed ;  and  it  signi6es  little  how  the  fund  for  tliis  bounty  is  pro- 
vided. But  if  the  price  is  raised  by  this  plan,  the  consumption 
will  in  all  probability  be  checked  ;  and  as  the  consumer  knows 
nothing  of  price  exclusive  of  duty,  but  pays  at  present  60s.  alto- 
gether, in  consequence  of  the  glut  in  the  market,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  an  additional  duty  should  alter  this  price,  fixed  as 
it  is  in  the  gross  by  the  competition  of  sellers,  which  would  re^ 

.   main 

♦  Mr  Bofanquet  cannot  comprehend  why  one  cwt.  of  fugar  fhould 
be  equivalent  to  eight  bufhels  in  the  brewery,  and  ^^t  only  in  the  di- 
fHIlery,— becaufe,  it  fo,  he  thinks  the  brewer's  intereft  would  make  him 
life  it :  but  it  muft  be  rcmenabered,  that  the  Comznittee  ftate  that  no 
quaatity  of  fugar  will  make  good  beer. 
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main  exactly  as  before  :  So  that  a  new  diity  would  only  consum- 
mate the  min  of  the  grower. 

The  chief  reliance  of  the  West  Indians,  howeVer,  is  on  a  block- 
ade of  the  enemy's  colonies.  An  actual  blockade  of  Cuba  is  im- 
possible ;  and  a  proclamation  that  it  is  blockaded,  together  with 
all  the  odier  French  and  Spanish  islands,  is  a  declaration  of  war 
against  all  neutrals.  Accordingly,  that  is  thp  chief  hbpe  of  the 
West  Indians.  Even  this,  however,  would  not  bring  effectual 
relief  5  for  the  strictest  blockade  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  from  being  brought-  over.  We  shall  ourselves 
bring  an  increased  quantity  of  prize^sugars  to  this  coUntry;  and  d 
ccMisiderable  quantity  will  still  be  carried  underhand  by  Americans. 
Provisions,  lumber,  and  all  the  planter's  expenses  will  rise ; 
freight  and  insurance  will  be  increased,  and  the  demand  will  be 
still  further  contracted  by  the  violent  measures  of  our  enemies  in 
Europe.  Unless  we  can,  by  our  blockade,  destroy  as  many  sugar 
plantations  as  have  been  added  to  the  former  culture  durmg  the 
last  twenty  years ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we  can  lay  waste  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  equal  to  the  British  West  Indies  \as  they  stood  in 
1795,  we  do  nothing  by  our  violence.  If  the  sugar  is  made  and 
finds  its  way  over,  whether  by  English  or  by  American  vessels,  it 
must  bear  a  low  price.  If  it  is  all  brought  to  this  country,  and 
we  have  the  entire  command  of  the  market,  government  may 
tax  the  article,  at  least  until  the  foreign  consumer  refuses  to  take 
it  (which,  from  the  state  of  prices  above  mentioned  would  pro- 
bably very  soon  happen) ;  but  the  competition  of  English  sellers 
will  bring  down  bom  the  home  and  foreign  market,  just  as  much 
as  when  different  nations  had  the  commodity  in  tlieir  hands : 
And  then,  the  moment  peace  is  made,  all  attempts  to  ruin  the  fo- 
reign colonies  are  out  of  the  question  \  the  foreign  market  is 
more  glutted  than  ever;  and  though  the  surrender  of  the  conquer- 
ed colonies  takes  about  40,000  hogsheads  out  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, it  will  be  for  that  reason  proper tionably  more  difficult  to  ex- 
port the  remaining  100,000. 

The  true  remedy  for  the  evil  is  only  to  be  found  in  diminishing 
the  growth  of  sugar.  ITie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  gu.- 
dually  operate  this  in  a  great  degree  ;  both  by  forcing  the  planter 
to  exact  less  work  from  his  negroes,  and  by  obliging  him  to  pro- 
vide more  provision  grounds  for  their  use.  The  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  this  law  is  the  greatest  favour  which  can  now  be  coufer- 
red  on  the  West  Indian  body.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  many 
of  the  estates  which  produce  bad  sugars  must  be  given  up  5  and 
many  planters  will  be  ruined,  whose  property  is  mortgaged.  This 
will  be  a  severe  remedy, — ^but  it  is  a  radical  one.  Unfortunately, 
too,  most  of  the  foreign  islands  have  a  much  better  soil  than 
CRiTS ;  and  the  shock  will  fall  less  heavily  upon  them  than  upon 
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us.     They  may  even  continue  to  cultivate  new  lands  if  they  revive- 
the  slave  trade,  and  may  force  us  into  still  greater  difficulties. 

Thus,  has  the  abominable  commerce  in  numan  flesh  produced 
a  crisis  in  our  colonial  system,  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to- 
contemplate  without  alarm,  and  to  relieve  without  dispropor- 
tionate injury  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  the  enemies  of 
that  iniquitous  traffic  now  be  accused  of  enthusiasm  and  senti- 
mental philanthrophy.  No  proposition,  resting  on  diy  calcula- 
tion, is  more  plainly  and  numerically  substantiated,  than  the 
deduction  by  which  the  present,  calamitous  situation  of  the  West 
Indies  is  traced  from  the  African,  slave  trade.  Happy  indeed 
would  it  have  been  for  the  planters,  had  they  in  good  time  dis- 
covered, that  a  measure  prescribed  by  jusMce  may  be  also  consist- 
ent with  prudence  v  that  the  most  calculating  policy  sometimes 
coincides  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  \  and  that  there  are  other 
risks  beside  those  of  taking  counsel  from  speculative  statesmen. 

If,  however,  any  measures  can  be  suggested,  consistent  with. 
sound'  policy,  and  tending  to  lessen  the  evil,  they  must  surely  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  legislature,  which  for  so  many 
years  sanctioned  the  slave  trade,  and  applauded  the  sugar  colony 
war, — making  itself  a  party  to  the  two  great  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent distresses,  k  seems  to  be  quite  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
to  free'  the  West  Indians,  from  several  of  the  trammels,  which, 
the  monopoly  now  imposes  on  them.  If  the  shipping  interest 
should  object  to  the  export  of  the  greater  staples  in  American 
bottoms,  is  it  not  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  ruin  of  the  West- 
Indians  must  contribute  far  more  tty  injure  the  carriers  of  their 
produce,  than  any  American  interference  ?.  But  what  objectioni 
can  be  made  to  giving  the  planter  full  power  to  manufacture  his 
stigar  in  the  islands  ?.  He  is  now  obliged,  by  the  exorbitant  du- 
ties on  refined  sugars,  to  ship  a  seventh  part  of  his  cargoes  witlv 
the  certainty  of  its  being  utterly  lost  ^  and  to  send  the  rest^ 
in  its  rudest  state,  and  most  bulky  form,  at  a  time  when  the 
neutral  carriers,  are  chiefly  underselling  him  in  tlie  articles  of 
freight  and  insurance.  If  so  silly  a  regulation  must  be  continued 
for  the  increase  of  our  tonnage,  why  are  not  the  planters  and 
others  obliged  to  send  over  rubbish  or  cane  trash,  or  to  freight  so 
many  empty  ships  each  year,  in  proportion  to  their  crops  ?  iSome 
such  relaxations  of  the  monopoly  seem  to  be  the  only  general 
palliative  that  can  now  be  administered  to  the  disease  of  the  co- 
lonial system  5  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  several 
branches  of  manufacture  which  might  furnish  employment  for  th^ 
hands  of  deserted  plantations.  It  is  clear,  however,that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  ruin  of  many  proprietors,  and  the  injury  of  almost  alL 
Webt  India  fortunes.  Cases  of  individual  distress  may,  no  doubt,, 
ckim  the  attention  of  the  country  j  but,  unfortunately,  things  are 
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brought  to  such  a  state,  that  the  sacrifice  of  many  persons  is  the 
only  means  of  reestablishing  the  general  welfare. 

The  explanation  which  we  have  ofFered  of  the  present  dis- 
tresses, founded  on  well  known  facts,  and  supported  by  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  West  India  body  themselves,  derives  a  remarkable 
confirmation  from  considering  a  part  d  the  subject,  not  discussed 
in  any  of  their  pamphlets  or  reports.  They  confine  their  atten- 
tion entirely  to  the  state  of  the  sugar  trade ;  and  our  remarks 
have  hkheno  applied  chiefly  to  that  branch  of  the  .question.  It 
may  be  asked,  tnerefore,  why  the  same  difficulties  are  not  felt  by 
the  growers  of  the  other  staples  ?  And,  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, we  shall  find,  that  every  one  of  the  positions  formerly  ad- 
vanced rests  upon  additional  proof. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  no  great  supply  xrf  coffee  was 
received  from  the  British  colonies.  Jamaica,  and  the  ceded 
islands,  alone  cultivated  this  staple.  In  Jamaica,  however,  the 
•culture  was  increasing  with  considerable  rapidity,  having  more 
•than  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  ending  1789-  Dominica  had 
increased  somewhat ;  and  Grenada  had  fallen  off  greatly.  The 
coffee  cxpprted  from  the  Britieh  islands  had,  upon  the  whole, 
decreased  ;  so  that  Great  Britain  did  not  import  33,000  cwt.  in 
1788,  while,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  1775,  she  im- 
ported 52,000.  But  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1783,  so  much 
encouraged  the  Jamaica  planters,  that  before  the  year  1 792  the 
"whole  Brkish  importation  stood  much  higher  than  it  had  ever 
xlone.  At  all  timef^,  coffee  has  been  an  article  but  little  used  in  this 
country  j  and  more  than  nin^een  twentieths  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported wris  destined  for  the  Continental  market.  During  this 
period,  however,  the  coffee  culture  was  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
French  colonies.  St  Domingo,  which  in  1770  did  not  export 
above  50,000  cwt.,  had  increased  its  expoitation  tenfold  in  1786. 
•In  1789  it  exported  760,000  cwt.  -,  and  the  crop  of  1792  was  ex- 
pected to  be  800,000  pwt.  *  The  total  average  export  of-  coffee 
from  ell  the  French  islands,  before  1785,  was  600,000  cwt. ;  so 
■that  die  annual  export  of  coffee  from  the  French  colonies,  previous 
Jto  1792,  must  be  estimated  at  above  900,<M)0  cwt.  The  whole 
remaining  export  of  this  article,  from  all  the  other  colonies, 
did  not  probably  exceed  150,000  cwt.  So  rapidly  was  the 
supply  of  this  produce  augmented,  and  so  great  a  part  of  the 
whole  quantity  was  furaished  by  St  Domingo.     The  consump- 

L  3  tion 

•  Sir  W.  Ymmg  ftatfs  the  exportation  of  St  Domingo,  in  1788,  at  310,000  cwt. 
fp.  74.)  evidemly  from  (bmc  miftake.  The  above  fums  arc  tnken  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Aflcmhiy  in  Jamaica,  179a;  and  the  remarks  of  Mr  Vauehan, 
infcrtcd  in  Bryan  Edwnrd^,  B.  V.  c.  4. — The  official  retorns  to  the  I.ceiflativc  Af- 
rcfuMy  of  France,  make  the  exportation,  1 791,  above  680,000  cwt.,  although  the  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  Aiigufl  of  that  year. 
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tion  of  coffee,  however,  increased  in  proportion;  and,  in  1791, 
its  price  stood  at  70s.  per  cwt.  The  destruction  of  St  Domingo 
^ook  above  seven  tenths  of  the  whole  supply  out  of  the  European 
jTiarket;  and  the  price  immediately  rose  to  90s.  The  emigra- 
tion of  the  French  planters,  and  the  new  encouragements  to 
speculation  offered  to  our  own,  by  die  rise  of  price,  accelerat- 
ed the  increase  of  this  culture  in  Jamaica.  In  fiye  years  (the 
time  required  for  the  maturity  of  the  coffee  plant),  the  produce 
of  that  ishnd  had  increased  sevenfold;  and,  in  18Q5,  it*  ex- 
ported !  90,000  cwt.  The  foreign  colonies  have  been  in<:teasing 
their  coffee  planting  during  the  same  period  *,  but  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  blank  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  St  Donungo  has  not  yet  been  fill- 
ed up ;  for  the  average  import  of  this  country  for  1804  and  1805 
was  no  more  than  308,000  cwt.,  though  it  included  the  produce  of 
all  the  coffee  colonies  except  Martinico,  Guadaloupe  and  Cuba,  in 
which  last,  the  sugar  cultivation  has  very  far  outstripped  that  of 
coffee ;  and  the  average  importation  from  the  same  colonies,  in 
191,  cannot  be  talcen  at  less  than  100,000  cwt. ;  so  that  the  total 
increase  of  coffee  in  those  settlements,  where  the  principal  efforts 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  a  blank  of  760,000  cwt.,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  208,000  cwt.  in  1805.  *  Accord ii^gly,  the  price  of 
coffee,  in  tliat  year,  was  6/.  per  cwt.  in  the  British  market,  exclusive 
of  duty*  As  the  supply,  however,  is  rapidly  augmenting  (Ja- 
maic.i  aipne  having,  it  is  said,  coffee  walks  sufficient  speedily  to 
produce  4'0Q,00p  cwt.),  and  as  considerable  obstacles  have  lately 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  exportation  to  the  Continent,^ 
it  is  certain  that  this  price  is  on  the  decline.  Indeed,  it  has  fall- 
en, since  lSO.5,  to  90  or  95s. 

From  these  details,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  coffee  and  sugar 
planter  have  suffered  so  very  differently  from  the  excessive  pro- 
gress of  \Vest  India  agriculture,  since  tne  destruction  of  St  Do- 
min^oj  merely  because  that  event  diminished  the  whole  supply 
pf  those  two  staples  in  a  very  different  proportion.  It  is  also 
obvious,  that  no  other  cause  exists,  for  the  distresses  of  the  sugar 
trade,  than  the  glut  of  the  whole  market  of  the  world,  otherwise 
the  cbffee  trade  would  have  suffered  also.  ,  We  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  exportation  of  coffee  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
io  die  present  time,  notwithstanding  a  duty  not  drawn  back. 
Yet  the  Americans  carry  coffee  to  the  continentalmarkets  f  much 
c!ieapcr  than  we  can  do  ,  and  those  who  ascribe  the  stoppage  of 
,         •  our 

*  lu  the  year  ending*  September  i8c6,  the  Americans,  according  to 
their  o65cial  i-etums,  earned  to  Europe  about  420,000  cwt,  of  ccffec, 
hcing  nearly  the  whole  crop  of  the  enemy *g  iflands.  Admitting  that 
half  of  this  was  clear  increafe  fincc  the  revolution  (which  is  much 
above  the  truth),  there  remains  a  deficit  of  340,000  cwt. 
'    +  See  laft  Note.  .  •   • 
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our  sugar  exports  to  our  being"  undersold  by  the  neutral  flngft, 
must  be  sensible  that  coifee  should,  on  their  prineiples,  be  ;ag 
much  a  drug  as  sugar.  Further,  it  is  clear,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  having  4)een  carried  into  eflect  before  the  coffee 
market  had  been  in  any  degree  glutted,  there  is  no  clir.ijyr  of  tlie 
coffee  planter  falling  into  the  same  situation  with  the  StJgar  pliut- 
£r.  Finally,  as  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  occasioned  by  the 
revolution,  has  not  yet  been  filled  up,  there  is  room  for  em- 
ploying, in  coffee  planting,  some  of  the  negroes  now  engaged 
in  sugar  plantations  ;  and  as  a  great  proportbn  of  tlie  capital  vest- 
ed in  West  India  Cotates,  consists  of  the  value  of  the  slaves,  an 
opportunity  is  thus  left  of  obtaining,  for  this  valuable  property, 
sometliing  like  its  fair  price. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  similar  details  respecting  tl>e 
cotton  trade.  The  demand  for  manufactures  having  increased 
j)rodigiou8ly  while  the  growth  of  cotton  was  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, especially  in  the  Dul;ch  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  in 
Georgia,  the  price  of  the  raw  article  has  kept  up,  until  last  year, 
when,  &om  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of.  our  trade,  tlie 
cotton  manufacture  began  to  experience,  in  common  with  the  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  practical  evils  of  a  general  war. 

AtT.  X.     Poems.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Mant,  M.  A.    8vo.    London. 
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MONG  the  many  injuries  inflifled  on  the  human  intclle<^  by 
^  the  wits  (for  in  truth  they  did  not  defervc  the  name  of 
poets),  who  *  flourifhed '  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
none  was  more  permanent  in  its  effeds,  than  tlie  total  forgetful- 
ncfs  of  that  ftyle  of  poetry  which  delineates  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  happinefs.  Few  of  the  in- 
ferior topics,  however,  arc  fo  interefting  as  this ;  and,  to  evince 
how  natural  it  is  to  love  even  the  plainel\  d^fcription  of  pleafing 
and  familiar  objefts,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  popularity  10 
long  enjoyed  by  that  dulled  of  all  poflible  poems,  the  *  ingenious 
Mr  Pomfret's  Choice. '  It  is  however  true,  that  though  all  the 
*  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  eafe, '  and  rhyming  *  perfons  of  ho- 
nour *  of  that  and  the  preceding  age,  occafionally  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  write  paftorals,  and  to  exprefs  their  love  of  folitude  an<l 
rural  retirement,  yet,  by  far  the  greater  part  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  what  they  profefl'ed  to  admire  \  and,  when  fcnt  by  debts  into 
the  country,  conficlercd  it  only  as  a  horrible  hanifliment  amoni; 
parfons  and  favages.  Their  poetical  predcccflbrs  had  no  grericr 
diHght  than  in  punting  by  words,  and  prcfenting  tp  their  readers 
a  highly  coloured  image  of   thofe  fublime  natural  phenomena 
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which  the  town*bred  bards,  whofe  idea  of  a  mountain  was  acquir- 
ed at  Richmond,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  rural  beauties  but 
a  haycock  and  a  fyllabub,  had  neither  enthufiafm  to  imagine,  or 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  fubje^i  to  defcrtbe.  Their  paftorals, 
accordingly,  are  merely  imitations  of  the  worft  parts  of  Virgil ; 
and,  inftead  of  real  nature,  are  filled  with  fauns  and  fatyrs  which 
exift  no  where,  or  with  love  and  politics  which  may  be  had  any 
where. 

They  feem  never  to  have  fufpe^ied,  that  a  lover  might  'defpatr 
in  Moorfiekls  as  well  as  in  Arcadia  )  and  that  the  ftockjobbers  at 
Garraway's,  were  at  leaft  as  hearty  as  the  fwains  of  Trent,  in 
their  regret  for  King  William's  death.  Nor  did  thofe  who,  like 
Philips  and  Gay,  were  really  accurate  obfenrers  of  rural  manners^ 
at  all  admire  or  comprehend  what  were,  properly  fpeaking,  ru- 
ral beauties. 

The  grand  and  pervading  fault,  however,  of  the  poets  of  the 
early  part  of  the  lail  century,  is  the  indidindnefs  of  their  draw<^ 
ing,  and  the  want  of  pi6lurefque  grouping.  Milton  and  Spencer 
paint  the  landfcapes  they  defcribe.  Their  diftances  are  really  in- 
diftin£l ;  nor,  wnen  Milton  defcribes  towers  and  battlements, 

*  bofom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, ' 
does  he  defcribe  the  accurate  form,  or  enter  into  a  detail  of  their 
windows  and  furniture.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  au- 
thor of  Grongar  Hill,  (by  no  means  the  moft  feeble  in  their  ftylc 
of  poetry),  give  rather  a  dry  catalogue  of  beauties,  than  a  repre* 
fentation  of  their  general  efFed.  Light  and  (hade  are  difregarded  ; 
and  they  defcribe  alike  the  foreground  and  the  horizon  with  all 
the  monotonous  glare  of  a  Chinefe  fcreen. 

Thomfon  was  perhaps  the  firft  who  rcilored  the  ancient  percep- 
tion of  the  more  ftriking  features  of  nature,  and  brought  back  to 
our  ifland  a  knowledge  of  her  own  beauties.  Tet  his  times  had 
fo  much  remaining  of  bad  tafte  and  bad  habits,  that  even  Thorn- 
fon  had  little  opportunity  to  defcribe  the  more  remote  and  fub- 
limer  landfcape.  The  country  was  ftill  confidercd  rather  as  a 
threat  to  difpbedient  wives,  than  a  defireable  refidence ;  and  the 
defcriptjon  of  a  moor  or  a  waterfall  would  be  little  underftood  or 
reli(hed  by  the  frequenters  of  FJampton  Court,  or  thofe  who  lif, 
fened  with  fo  much  delight  to  the  nightingales  at  VauxhalK 
Goldfmith  contributed,  perhaps,  even  more  than  Thomfon,  to 
reftore  good  tafte  in  this  inftance ;  and  Cowper,  perhaps,  poffeflcd 
it  more  th^n  either. ,  Yet,  while  we  admire  his  powers  of  defcrip- 
tion,  we  mqft  always  lament  thofe  unfortunate  circumftances, 
which  doomed  the  eye  of  a  real  poet  to  reft  on  the  flat  and  un- 
ineaning  paftures  ot  Buckingham  (hire.  He  may,  however,  h^ 
(aid  to  naye  blown  the  enchanted  horn ;  and  all  the  ladies  of  hills^ 
of  woods,  and  pf  waters,  were  immediately  in  motion.     Wealthy 
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clergymen  began  to  walk  in  their  forcfts ;  village  curates  to  gather 
dandeliona ;  and  philofophers  to  mourn  and  moralyze,  and  mur« 
mar  over  ponds  *  three  feet  longi  and  two  feet  wide. '  On  the 
'whole,  we  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  doubts  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of  nature,  have  not  been 
counterbalanced,  as  well  by  the  devouring  flight  of  tourifts,  as 
by  the  eqtxally  annoying,  and,  now,  equally  periodical  vifitation  of 
taine  or  forced,  or  filly  defcriptions  of  rural  fcenery,  rural  man- 
ners, or  rural  enjoyments. 

Annd  fo  much  to  difguft  us,  we  are  difpofed,  perhaps,  to  make 
large  allowances,  and  to  turn  with  real  pleafure  to  the  produ£lions 
of  a  man  of  cultivated  tafte  and  unaffe£ied,  who,  without  the 
microfcopic  eye  of  fome  of  our  poetical  Leuenhocks,  is  ftill  an 
accurate  oblerver  of  nature,  and  who  feels  what  he  writes,  with- 
out profeiCng  to  write  from  his  feeling. 

*  I  more  (afely  like  the  bee 
Who,  in  pleafaDt  Chamoony, 
Roams  the  piny  wood,  or  fkims 
Near  her  hive  the  liquid  ftreams, 
Studious  of  the  fcented  thyme  ; 
Weave  with  care  my  Ample  rhyme. 
Simple,  yet  fweet  withal  to  thefe 

Whom  mod  I  love,  and  mofl  would  pleafe.  * 
Mr  Mant*s  principal  fault  is  an  extraordinary  occafional  fecblc- 

nefs,  which  (ometimes  entirely  fpoils  the  efie^  of  what  would 

elfe  be  pleafing  defcription. 

With  fome  exceptions  of  this  kind,  the  *  Sunday  Morning* 

has  great  merit  as  an  imitation  of  the  golden  age  of  Englifii  poetry.  * 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  have  our  coutfe  ftopt  in  fuch  a  poen»  ^ 

by  being  defired, 

*  Returning  home,  to  mufc 
On  fweet  and  iblemn  views. ' 

— which  may  be  an  extract  from  a  sermon,  as  the  following  is 
undoubtedly  from  a  village  epitaph, 

*  I  hear  a  voice  which  fpeaks  to  me, 
And  burn  with  zeal  to  follow  thee.  * 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  *  Inscription  in  an  Arbour,  * 
which  is  remarkably  free  from  that  neglect  of  perspective  which 
we  have  censured  in  the  works  of  many  superior  poets. 

*  But  if  the  thrufh,  with  warbling  clear, 
Or  whiilJing  blackbird  charm  thine  ear,— - 
Or  rooks  that  fail  with  folemn  found 
Duly  their  native  pinee  around,— r 

Or  murmurinf^  bee,  or  bleating  (hrill 
Of  lambkin,  from  the  (hdtering  hilK — 
\^  thine  eye  delight  to  rove 
P'er  baxel  copfe,  and  birchen  gtove, 
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Suony  field,. and  fliady  nook 

TiDg!d  with  curls  of  axurc  fmoke  j 

Or  flocks,  wliofc  fnowy  fleeces  crown 

The  Hope  fide  of  the  r«ffet  down — 

If  thoQ  feck  no  richer  fmell 

Than  (tich  as  fcents  the  cowflip  befl» 

Or  fotithern  ^ale,  that'bkrws  more  fweet 

From  the  -tu^ed  ▼idet. 

Or  the  gaddmg  «roodbtne*t  wraathf' 

Or  the  heifcr*B  balmy  breath ' — 
in  tfaifi  we  cannot  but  obsenre,  bodi  in  the  choke  of  Ae  epi^ 
iiheC8)  ^  tufted  violet ' — ^  gadding  woodbine^  ^  ,  &c.  and  in  the 
easy  and  natural  flow  of  the  whole  description,  a  habk  of  (^ 
serving  nature  accurately,  and  of  seizing  such  beauties  as  ane 
%est  suited  to  description.  We  have  principally  attended  to  Mr 
Mant's  descriptions  of  nature,  because  it  is  there  he  seems  to 
us  most  fortunate.  His  other  poems  have,  on  the  whole,  little  to 
detain  us.  We  must  except  from  this  general  sentence,  his  War- 
Sopg  on  t^e  threatened  invasion,  of  which  as  well  as  die  Dirge  on 
Lord  Neison^s  death,  it  is  b  rely  justice  to  observe,  that  they  are 
the  best  on  the  subject  we  have  yet  seen. 

•  I  mourn  ihec  not  \ — though  (hurt  thy  day. 

Circled  by  glory's  bnghteft  ray. 
Thy  giaot  courfe  was  run  : 

And  Vidory,  her  fweeteft  fmile, 

Referv'd  to'blefs  thy  cveptog  toil 
And  cheer  thy  fetting  fun. 

If  mighty  nations'  holb  fubdu'd, 
If,  mid  the  waftcful  fccne  of  blood, 

Fair  deeds  of  mercy  wrought  ;— 
If  thy  fond  country's  joint  acclaioQ, 
If  Europe's  bicfling  on  thy  name 
Be  bh'fs, — I  mourn  thee  not. ' 
Mr  Mant  must  karn,.  however,  that  the  too  frequent  mention 
of  his  own  conjugal  felicity  is  very  dangerous  ground  ;  and  that, 
in  general,  addresses  to  private  friends,  and  the  occurrences  of 
private  families,  require  a  very  nervous  lyre  indeed  to  preserve 
them  from  the  ridicule  of  a  world,  to  whom  their  persons  are  un- 
interesting, and  their  characterfi  probably  unknpwn. 

It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  much  to  the  purpose,  to  praise  a  poet 
for  his  morality  ;  but  it  must  always  afford  us  pleasure,  in  one 
particularly  of  Mr  Mant's  profession,  to  observe  in  his  whole  vo- 
lume, and  every  part  of  it,  a  strong  and  manly  train  of  virtuous 
sentiment,  which  may  be  very  advantageously  coatraslcd  with  the 
strains  of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries* 

On  the  whole,  though  these  poems  evince  (what  is  no  small  or 
vulgar  praise)  considerable  powers  both  of  describing  and  enjoy- 
ing 
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ifig  the  pleasures  of  an  elegant  and  virtuous  retirement,  yet  we 
cannot  help  hintiDg  to  Mr  Mant,  that  we  tbink  he  had  more  merit 
in  composing  than  an  publishing  them.  To  write  smooth  verses 
is  a  very  innocent  amusement  for  a  man  of  leisure  and  education, 
— ^and  to  read  them  in  cnanuscript  to  his  family  or  iutimate  asso- 
ciates is  also  a  very  venial  and  amiable  indulgence  of  vanity ; — 
but  to  pudi  them  out  into  the  wide  world,  is  not  altogether  so 
eafe  or  laudable  a  specul^ion :  and^  though  we  are  happy  to  tell 
him,  that  we  think  his  talents  respectable^  yet  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  announce  to  him,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  discern  in  his 
works  any  of  the  tokens  of  immortality ;  and  to  caution  him  not 
to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  more  unmerciful  critics. 


Art.  XI.  General  Observations  upon  the  probable  Effects  of  any 
Measures  luihkch  have  for  their  Object  the  Increase  tf  the  Regular 
Army;  and  upon  the  Principles  nvhich  should  regtdate  the  System 
for  calling  out  the  great  Body  of  the  People  in  Defence  of  the  British  ' 
Empire.  By  a  Country  Gentleman.  Svo.  pp.  100.  jLondon 
and  Edinburgh.     1807,  ' 

Tm  considering  the  various  measures  which  have  been  brought 
^  forward  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  military  strength, 
we  are  naturally  struck  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
established  plans,  are  put  down,  in  order  to  make  way  for  new 
and  more  inviting  experiments.  Every  year  brings  forth  some 
new  project ;  and  a  military  plan,  like  tne  minister's  budget^  is 
almost  expected  to  make  part  of  the  business  of  each  new  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  Does  this  propensity  to  continual  alteration 
proceed  from  any  national  view  of  emendation,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  fickle  and  of  erring  counsels  ?  We  confess,  w^  are  rather  in- 
clined to  favour  the  latter  supposition,  when  we  consider  the  ori- 
gin and  the  fate  of  the  various  projects  that  have  lately  succeeded 
each  other  on  this  most  ijnportant  subject.  It  is  now  four  years 
since  we  began  to  dabble  in  military  matters  \  from  that  period 
we  have  been  continually  groping,  with  blind  improvidence,  from 
one  experiment  to  anomer  \  and  we  now  seem  to  be  as  far  from 
any  certain  or  settled  views  on  the  subject,  as  when  we  first  set 
out.  We  appear,  indeed,  to  have  exhausted  our  stock  of  expe- 
dients ;  and,  having  no  new  device  to  exhibit,  \|Re  are  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  an  dd  project,  which,  in  an  unln«^y  moment  6f 
sober  reflection,  we  hacf  abandoned  for  its  iniqui^  and  folly. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  department  of  our  policy  (although  it  is 
proper  to  speak  with  diHidence  on  this  point)  in  which  such 
puerility  and  mismanagement  have  been  displayed,  as  in  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  for  tj^e  increase  of  our  army  i  it 
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is  on  tWs  account  that  we  propose  to  make  a  sob^r  appeal  to  the 
^ood  sense  of  the  country  on  the  principle  of  those  measures; 
.  tully  convinced  that,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  reason 
and  argument,  their  true  tendency  and  character  will  quickly  ap- 
pear. For  the  sate  of  clearness,  we  must  premise  a  very  few  ge- 
neral observations. 

There  are  ^o  ways,  and  only  two,  in  which  a  state  may  re- 
cruit its  armies ;  either  by  compulsion,  or  by  voluntary  service. 
Where  the  first  of  these  modes  is  adopted,  the  business  is  ac- 
complished with  very  little  trouble  to  the  government.  The  men 
are  taken  wherever  they  are  found  ;  and  nothing  is  required  but 
911  order  for  a  levv  or  conscription.  As  this  mSde  of  proceeding 
saves  an  infinite  cleal  of  trouble  to  the  rulers,  so  it  has  always 
been  much  in  favour  with  those  who  had  the  means  of  enforcing 
it,  and,  under  one  form  or  another,  has  been  very  generally  adopt- 
ed. Even  in  this  country,  although  we  have  not  often  resorted 
to  direct  compulsion,  our  policy  has  always  had  a  leaning  that 
•way.  This  has,  indeed,  been  justified  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity 5  but  statesmen  are  always  eager  to  lay  hold  of  this  plea,  as 
an  apology  for  their  own  incapacity  or  sloth.  Before  admitting 
it,  therefore,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  whether  there  are  any 
inherent  disadvantages  in  the  military  profession^  which  prevents 
the  state  from  procuring,  by  voluntary  inlistment,  the  number  of 
men  necessary  for  its  defence. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that,  in  every  other  calling,  whert- 
ever  an  additional  number  of  hands  is  wanted,  they  are  al- 
ways procured  without  any  violent  interference  with  the  na- 
tui^  order  of  society.  The  manufacturer,  when  he  is  setting 
up  new  works,  never  speculates  on  the  possibility  of  beii^ 
obstructed  in  his  schemes  by  the  want  of  workmen  j  and  there 
is  no  employment,  however  disagreeable,  disgusting,  or  dirtyi 
however  dangerous  or  Unhealthy,  to  which  there  is  thf^  slight- 
est difficulty  in  diverting  the  quantity  of  industry  which  so- 
ciety requires.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  inquire,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  individuals  are  so  successful  in  procuring,  for  their 
•several  vocations,  the  voluntary  services  of  as  many  men  as  they 
require,  while  those,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  country 
has  been  entrusted,  although  they  have  been  dealing  in  military 
plans  and  projects  for  some  years,  have  never  been  able  to  raise 
such  a  number  of  men  as  they  judged  necessary.  The  reason  or 
•this,  howcver>  will  clearly  appear,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  two  parties  for  attaining  their  respective 
objects,  are  whoHy  opposite.  An  individual,  when  he  is  recruit- 
ing for  any  employment  which  is  disagreeable  or  unhealtny> 
knows  he  wilj  not  procure  men  on  tlie  same  terms  as  those  w*^ 

.uic  engaging  them  for  m^rc  eligible  occupations.     He  o^J^ 
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higher  wages,  therefore ;  and  when  he  has  thus  compensated  die 
disadvantages  of  his  calling,  and  set  it  on  a  level  with  other  call^ 
ings»  be  will  procure  the  number  of  men  which  he  wants.  Un- 
less the  government  of  a  country  acts  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles  in  recruiting  for  soldiers,  they  can  never  hope  to  fill 
up  their  armies  by  means  of  voluntary  inlistments ;  and  where^ 
in  any  shape,  it  is  found  impossible  to  turn  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  the  population  to  the  miliury  profession,  this  is  a  plain 
pioof  that  sufficient  encouragements  are  not  held  out : — we  may 
r^st  assured  that  the  pay  and  the  privileges  of  the  soldier  are  not 
such  as  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  men  in  other  employments. 
In  that  case,  there  is  no  resource,  hnt  either  to  resort  to  direct 
compulsion,  or  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thii»  radical  defect  in  cor 
military  policy.  The  condition  oi  the  soldier  must  be  ameliorat- 
ed \,  it  must  be  rendered^  in  advantages,  in  credit^  in  term  of  ser- 
vice, in  present  emolument,  and  in  future  provision,  so  desireabie> 
as  easily  and  naturally  to  draw  from  the  population  of  the  country 
the  supply  of  men  which  may  be  required  for  its  defence* 

In  Britain,  the  recruiting  for  the  army  has  always  gone  on 
heavily,  although  every  sort  of  chicanery  and  deception  has  beea 
employed  to  entrap  those  into  the  service  into  which  they  ^uld 
not  be  honestly  persuaded  to  enter,  and  although  the  gads  have 
also  been  occcasionally  drained,  in  order  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  ordinary  supply.  This  difficulty  has  obviously 
arisep  from  the  very  inadequate  encouragement  oflered  to  soldiers 
Through  the  inattention  of  government,  their  pay  had  received 
na  augmentation  for  more  than  a  century,  althougn,  during  that 
period,  the  wages  of  all  other  labour  had  been  more  than  doubled > 
and  when  a  soldier  was  disabled  in  the  service,,  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  very  scanty  provision  for  his  future  subsistence  : — ^when 
he  was  regvlarly  discharged,  although  he  had  spent  the  greater . 
part  of  his  life  m  the  army,  no  part  of  his  pay  was  continued  to 
him.  The  cruel  and  degrading  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the 
British  army,  tended  also  to  spread  a  very  general  aversion  to  the 
service  among  the  sober  and  thinking  part  of  the  community. 
In  the  civil  code,  the  punishment  of  whipping  is  reserved  for  the 
most  atrocious  offences,  and  is  supposed  to  draw  after  it  a  total 
forfeiture  of  estimation  and  character  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  ob- 
serve for  what  slight  offences  it  was  formerly  inflicted  in  the  army^ 
and  how  very  little  it  contributed  to  the  disgrace  of  tlic  individual. 
Its  frequency  and  cruelty  rendered  him,  indeed,  rather  an  object 
of  sympathy  among  his  companions ;  and,  in  this  tiianner,  the 
moral  part  of  the  punishment  was  eiT^ctually  destroyed,  while 
the  alienation  and  terror  which  it  excited,  produced  the  most  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  service. 

Oa 
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On  witnessing  tRe  spectacle  of  a  militai^  exedutSon^  how  ttmt 
the  honest  labourer  shudder  at  the  idea  of  being  himself  exposed' 
to  such  dreadful  sevetitf,  or  of  sending  his^  childl^n  in«o  the" 
armf  ,  which  he  would  naturally  enough-  cernclude  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  school  of  tytamij  and  of  crime.  When  t6  m 
these  disagreeable  impressions  is  added  the  indefinite  term  o^ 
serrice^  we  need  not  Wonder  at  the  aversion  which  the  gfeat 
body  of  the  people  discorer  towards  the  military  (yrofeMfion. 
To  be  hrerocably  fixed  to  any  employment  by  an  obligatioil 
directly  compulsory,  is  an  idea  sufficiently  repulsive  and  g^ing ; 
but  when,  with  tnis  mode  of  life,  various  associations  are  con- 
netted'  of  the  most  odious  kind,  the  most  active  efibrts  t» 
recruit  the  army  can  only  be  attended  with  very  partial  fuccefs« 
l£  is  remarked  by  Dr  Smith,  and' the  h6t  is  indeed  notoridusi  that 
no  man  inlifts  into  the  army  with  the  confcnt  ctthct  of  his  parettts 
ct  friends.  Prom  that  moment  they  confider  him  as  l6(t,  tfid 
exert  all  the  influence  they  poflefs  to  deter  him  fk>m  what  they 
confider  as  a  ruinous  ftep.  It  is  irtipoffible  to  do  away  thefe  pit* 
jodiccs  agalnft  a  military  life,  unlefs  we  refolve  at  once  to  do  juf- 
tlce  to  the  military  profcffion,  and  to  fct  it  completely  on  a  level 
with  all  other  profcffions.  To  lament  over  the  expenfe  which 
will  be  incurlred  in  carrying  this  meafure  into  efftct,  is  quite  ufc- 
Icfs  and  ridiculous.  If  defence  be  necefiary,  it  muft  b<*  paid  for; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  country  cannot  be  fo  efib^iiially  «id 
cheaply  proteftcd  as  by  paying  at  once  the  fair  price  for  a  rcgolat 
^rmy.  The  annual  expenfe  of  our  idk  expeditions  would  pay 
thisprice  four  times  over. 

The  inefficiency  of  our  military  policy,  from  whateircr  caufes  it 
arofe,  being  too  oovious  to  be  denied,  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  prefent  war  a  phtn  was  fubmitted  to  Parliament  kit 
fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary  recruiting.  It  was  ftip- 
pofed,  at  that  time,  that  the  enemy  was  juft  about  to  carry  into 
eflfeft  his  threats  of  invafion.  The  plan,  it  was  faid,  was  there^ 
fore  fuited  to  the  urgency  of  the  crifis,  and  was  to  furnifli  an  im^ 
mediate  fupply  of  50,000  men.  They  were  to  be  raifed  by  a 
forced  conlcription  }  the  confcripts  were  allowed  to  find  a  fubfti- 
tutc  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  20I.,  which  exempted  them  from  the  ballot 
for  one  year.  The  forces  fo  raifed  were  not  to  ferve  abroad.  In 
confidering  this  plan,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  of  dircft 
compulfion  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  by  commuting  perfonal 
fervicc  for  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  meafure  reaHy  operated  as  a 
tax  'i  and  no  tax  certainly  can  be  conceived  more  iniquitous  and 
oppreflive,  than  where  the  objefts  of  taxation  are  ftlc£led,  not 
beeaufe  they  art  able  to  pay,  but  becaufe  they  happen  to  be  of  a^ 
certain  age.    The  idea  of  perfonal  fer^ice,  on  which  the  fchcroc 
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appctired  to  be  founded,  was,  in  fafl*,  relinquiflicd  by  the  admil&oii 
of  fine  and  fabftinition.  The  burden  oughti  thetefdre,  td  hare  been 
extended^  not  onhy  to  thofe  who  wefc  able  to  fcrVe,  but*  to  thofc 
uriio  were  able  to  pay.  The  quota  of  each  county  rxlieht  have 
been  fixed  by  government,  but  the  expenfe  of  raiGng  the  men 
ought  to  have  been  equally  deffayed  by  the  whole  cortimunity  ; 
or,  indeed,  the  bufineli  might  have  been  more  eafily,  as  well  as 
more*  expeditioufly;  accomplifhcd,  if  men,  pradliftd  in  recruitings 
b«d  been  employed  to  procure  fbr  the  counties  their  refpediivc 
quotas,  and  the  expenfe  had  been  charged  upon  them  as  a  tax  by 
goyernmenr.  But  where  is  the  necelBty  or  utility  of  apportioning 
A'Certain  quota  of  men  to  each  county  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
-as*eHgible  for  government  to  have  raiifed  the  required  number  of 
mertj  atid^  to  have' defrayed  the  expenfe  out  of  the  geriefal  fund 
raifed  bv  taxes  ?  This  naturally  brings  us  back  to  the  principle 
fSwn  wntcfa  v^e  fet  out,  namely,  that  government  ought* to  ralfc 
anartny  perfefiHy'adi?quate  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  what- 
Cfcr  it  may  coiV;  ^"d  the  eXpenfc  or  hardfliip  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  connnmiity  at  large;  arid  not  by  individuals,  capriciouily 
fdoAed  for  the'  purpofe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  may  be 
raifed  by  means  of  money  judicioufly  applied,  Jt  is  both  uniuft' 
and  cruel,  therefore,  to  force  individuals  into  a  fervice,  into  which, 
for  a  Kttle  better  encouragement^  they  might  be  pcrfuad^d  to  tnter 
voiuntarilr;  ^tfdihis,  too,  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  the  rich  from 
a  very  flight  additimi  to  the  load  of  taxes  which  they  already  bear. 

The  ncceffity  oi  the  cafe — the  urgency  of  the  crifis-*-was  conr 
ftamly  brought  forward  as  an  apology  fbr  the  partiality  and 
fcverity  of  tht  mcafurc.  ^fhe  number  of  men  wanted  could  not, 
it  was  faid,  be  raifed  by  voluntary  inliftment ;  it  was  neceffary, 
thffefore,  to  re  fort  to  extraordinary  means.  Now,  though  ne^ 
ccffity  is^  certainly  a  complete  Juftification  of  the  fcverity  of  a 
meamre,  it  is*no'  excufe  at  all  K>r  its  partiality.  But,  fo  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  the  men  could  not-be  raifed  by  voluntary 
iDlttlment,  that  this,  after  all,  was  the  way  in  which  they  were 
a£lwjlly  raifed.  The  lot  generally  fell  on  thofe  whofe  habits 
rei»d»Ted  them  completely  avcrfe  to  a  military  life ;  or  whofe 
avocitions  rendered  it  impofliblc  for  them  to  ferve  perfonally. 
They  were  forced,  thvrrefoic,  either  to  pay  the  fine  or  to  provide  a 
ftttftttmc.  The  conl'  quence  of  which  was,  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
army  of  refervc  were  fubiiitutes.  They  were  raifed,  therefore,  at 
latt,  by  voluntary  enliilment ;  and  they  were  raifed  by  individuals 
totally  unpraAiied  in  the  bufincfs  of  recruiting.  The  bounties 
p9tx  were  accordingly  enormous ;  and  they  at  laft  rofe  fo  high, 
that  a  final  ftop  was  put  to  every  fort  of  recruiting  \  fo  that  the 
i»ttber  of  men  propoied  to  be  raifed  by  this  plan  were  never 
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completed.  lu  efficiency  was,  however,  greatly  boafted  of  by  its 
authors  and  fupporters.  To  us  it  appears,  that  all  that  it  efieded 
might  have  been  much  more  eafily  brought  about,  and  with  far 
lefs  oppreffion  to  the  country,  by  other  meaiM.  It  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  alfo,  that  the  force  raifed  by  this  meafure  was,  by  its  con- 
ftitution,  rendered  ftationary  in  the  country  ;— that  it  could  not 
prote£l  our  diftant  poiTeflions,  or  be  rendered  the  fource  of  a£^ive 
annoyance  to  our  enemy ; — it  could  not  therefore  increafe  our  re* 
fpe£l  abroad,  nor  could  it  add  to  our  influence  in  the  counfcls  of 
the  continental  powers.  The  confequence  accordingly  was,  that, 
having  thus  ftudioufly  crippled  our  force,  and  adaoted  it  to  one 
folitary  mode  of  annoyance,  when  we  at  laft  fucceeded  in  kindling 
a  continental  war,  we  were  difabled  by  our  own  blind  improvi- 
dence from  interfering  with  the  weight  of  our  refources  in  that 
conteft  which  irrevocably  decided  the  fate  of  Europe. 

The  disorder  and  misdiief  which  the  operation  of  the  ballot 
began  to  produce,  became  at  length  too  notorious  to  be  conceal- 
ed. Bounties  rose  to  50/.  and  60/. ;  and  substitutes  could  not 
be  procured  at  any  price.  The  recruiting  for  the  army  was  also 
completely  stopped.  It  was  asserted,  to  be  sure,  that  although 
a  bounty  of  40/.  and  50/.  was  given  for  substitutes  for  the  army 
of  reserve,  the  recruiting  for  Uie  army  went  on  as  successfully 
as  ever  J  which  involved  the  following  extraordinary  assertion, 
that  men  preferred  a  bounty  of  15/.  to  a  bounty  of  40/.  Now' 
that  the  support  of  the  measure  is  no  longer  an  article  of  minis- 
terial faith,  it  appears  inconceivable  to  every  one  how  so  mon- 
strous a  proposition  could  ever  have  been  ventured  upon.  Al- 
though the  ballot,  however,  was  thus  satisfactorily  shown  not 
to  retard  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  yet  it  was  thougnt  necessary, 
for  reasons  which  state  policy  no  doubt  prevented  from  being 
disclosed,  to  suspend  its  operation ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed. It,  was  hooted  and  exploded  indeed  by  all  parties  for 
its  evident  miquity,  and  for  the  actual  misery  wUch  it  had  occa- 
sioned. 

After  such  recent  experience  of  the  n^ischiefs  of  projects  rash- 
ly adopted,  and  hastily  abandoned,  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  that  we  would  have  resorted  to  some  sound  and  ob- 
vious prir.ciple  of  common  sense,  for  the  future  regulation  of 
our  military  policy  ;  that,  afraid  of  blindly  trusting  the  success  of 
such  important  arrangements  to  chance,  we  would  have  checked 
our  rage  for  device  and  experiment,  and  have  considered,  whether 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  recommend  a  military  life  to  the 
voluntary  choice  of  the  people,  by  connecting  witli  it  such  sub- 
stantial advantages  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  profes- 
sion.    Such  at  least  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  obvious  and 
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rational  method  of  recruiting  the  army ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking)  that  if  a  8ysteQi»  founded. on  this  principle)  had  been 
adopted)  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  a  sudden  effort,  it  would 
have  grown  more  efficient  the  mor^  .generally  it  was  known ;  and 
might)  at  length)  have  freed  us  from  that  constant  ^uctuation  of 
counsel)  (rom  which  it«is  impossible  that  substantial  strength  of 
any  kind  can  result.  The  plan  proposed  was  unfortunately  very 
ill  calculated  to  remove  any  of  the  evils  comphiiied  of.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  obstacles  which  arose  from 
the  competition  of  high  bounties,  and  to  make  good  the  existing 
deficiencies  in  the  army  of  reserve)  and  in  the  militia,  aml>unting 
in  the  former  to  9000  men,  and  in  the  latter  to  7000.  For  this 
purpose,  the  recruiting  service  was  to  be  entrusted  to  parish 
officers,  who  were  pronibited  by  act  of  parliament  from  giving  a 
higher  bounty  than  15/.  In  case  the  eflfbrts  of,  these  worthy 
persons  should  prove  unsuccessful,  the  counties  were-  to  be  fined 
%0t.  for  each  man  deficient.  Upon  what  principle  of  common 
sense  it  was  imagined,  that  parish  officers  with  a  bounty  of  ISA 
could  persuade  men  to  enlist  who  had  refused  a  bounty  of  SO/. 
or  40A  from  a  recruiting  sergeant,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
As  Kttle  can  we  conceive,  by  what  nile  of  policy,  or  of  justice, 
the  counties  were  to  be  fined  for  the  bad  success  of  their  parish 
officers.  This  provision,  though  extremely  oppressive  to  the 
counties,  could  not  be  expected  to  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
zeal  of  parish  officers.  But  the  whole  plan  was  indeed  an  outrage 
against  the  most  ^vious  maxims  of  policy  and  of  reason.  We  ne- 
ver could  disccArer  upon  what  rational  principle  it  was  founded. 
It  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  collection  of  conceits  and  devices^ 
arbitrarily  and  carelessly  patched  together. 

In  apologizing  for  the  failure  of  the  measure,  Mr  Pitt  only 
accounted  for  it ;  he  pointed  out  the  re:ison8  why  it  had  fail- 
ed; but  his  statements  clearly  showed  that  it  was  impossible 
it  could  Iu|ye ,  succeeded.  Such,  however,  is  the  inordinate 
complacency^s^f*  mankind  for  their  own  schemes,  that  Mr  Pitt 
was  very  far  frorn  attributing  the  miscarriage  of  his  measure  to 
any  defect  in  itj  principle  or  CQntrivance ;  he  rather  chose  to 
imagine  a  want  of  zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  people  of  lyigland  % 
and  boldly  asserted,  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  a  misconcep- 
tion which  had  gone  abroad,  that  the  penalties  leviable  on  the 
counties  iu  case  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  not  complied  with^ 
would  not  be  exacted,  that  the  number  of  "men  required  were 
not  procured  ; — and,  after  declaring  that  these  penalties  would 
be  rigorously  exacted,  he  expressed  the  most  perfect  confidence 
respecting  the  ultimate  success  of  his  project.  It  was  no  doubt 
true,  that  very  little  activity  had  been  displayed  in  carrying  tliis 
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scheme  into  efFecti  because  it  was  muYersally  beKeVed  to  be  ab» 
surd  and  impracticable  ;  nor  was  it  very  gratifying  to  observe  the 
people  deriding  the  foliy  and  weakness  at  the  gorehiinefnty  and 
the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  charging  the  people  with  a 
want  of  zeal  in  their  own  cause  j  and  hinting  to  thetan,  tbit  it 
would  be  much  for  their  benefit  to  have  tkeit  patriotic  efii)rts 
stimulated  by  fines  and  penalties.  It  is  certainly  vety  unac- 
countable^  how  a  statesman  of  Mr  Pitt's  acknowiedged  abilities 
should  have  given  his  sanction  to  so  mean^  and  fodiisb  a  pix>» 
ject. 

The  parish-bil),  as  it  was  gefrcrally  termed^  was  r^ealed  vwy 
60on  after  the  accession  of  the  last  ministry,  and  another  ihea* 
feure  substituted  in  its  place.  By  that  meastnre,  the  tefm  of  miiir 
tar y  service  was  divided  into  three  periods,  of  seven  years  each. 
At  the  end  of  every  period  rhe  soldiet  might  claim  his  dischai'ge  y 
if  he  left  the  army  after  the  first  period,  he  was  entStted  to  eacer* 
else  his-  trade  in.  any  town  in  Britain  ;  at  the  end  of  the  secdnd 
period,  he  was  besicles  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ds.  6d;  per  week  \ 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  after  having  served  twenlfy* 
one  years>  with  a  pension  of  7^.  per  week.  If  he  was  wounded 
or  disabled  in  the  Service,  he  was  to  receive  flie  same  pension  as 
if  he  had  served  out  the  full  term.  During  the  second  and  third 
period  of  his  service,  he  received  a  smaH  advance  of  pay. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  measure  for  recruiting  the  army 
in  which  we  can  discern  any  thing  like  an  appeal  to  the  principles 
of  common  sense.  The  object  is  to  raise  men  by  vokrhtary  en- 
listment; and  accordingly,  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  re- 
commending the  military  profession  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
by  the  solid  advantages  which  it  holds  out  to  them,  ft  en* 
deavours  to  place  the  calling  of  the  soldief  on  a  level  with  all 
other  callings,  in  order  that  the  nun;iber  of  men  which  iis  required 
for  the  defence  of  the  state  may  be  naturally  drawn  from  the  pa- 
pulation of  the  country.  We  can  conceive  no  other  Way  iti 
which  this  object  can  be  attained ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  had  ac- 
cess to  observe  the  operation  of  this  measure,  its  success  has  been 
very  conspicuous.  A  great  number  of  young  men,  from  about 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  been  induced  to  enfcif 
into  tlie  army  from  the  comparatively  great  encouragements  now 
held  out  to  them.  The  short  term  of  service  is  a  regulation  pc* 
culiarly  acceptable.  The  objections  which  were  urged  against 
this  measure  scarcely  deserve  notice ;  they  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  those  who  could  wrangle  with  such 
pfodding  perseverance  in  defence  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
parish-bill,  llie  additional  expense  was  grudged,  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  in  what  way  money  could  be  expended 
with  such  sure  and  ample  returns  of  advantage^  as  in  ameliorat- 
ing 
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ing  the  condition  of  the  soldier :  there  is  ho  way  of  prii 
military  servic^e  but. by  paying  the  just  j)rice  for  it,  unless,  i 
it  be  wrung  from  the  mitery  dnd  oppression  bf  the  jpoor. 
Incoavenience  arising  from  men  tiaiming  their  discharge 
Expiration  of  thfeir  several  terms  of  service,  was  strongly  \ 
and  some  inconvenience  may  nb  doubt  te^ult  from  this  i 
tion ;  but,  with  a  Very  little  foreisight,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
be  easily  provided  for.  Our  choibe,  it  must  be  recollecte 
t>etween  opposite  evils  \  and  we  can  Scarcely,  conceive  one  { 
khan  the  general  aversion  which  the  indefinite  term  of  j 
created  to  a  military  life,  tk  was  atgtied,  indeed,  that  men 
as  soon  enlist  for  life  as  for  ^even  years  j  which  may  serVe  tc 
Uie  straits  to  which  those  who  opposed  the  measure  W( 
duced.  ^  Ft  appears  to  us,  tnat  the  principle  ot  the  plan  waj 
Invulnerable,  and  that  its  particular  provisions  furnished  th 
plausible  jground  of  attack!  It  might  have  been  iirged,  tl 
addition^  of  pay  in  the  two  different  periods  of  service  W€ 
^odall)  that,  consideriiig  the  high  wage^  of  common  and  i 
factttiriilg  labour,  the  weekly  pension^  as  a  reS^rd  for  servic 
hot  stifficiently  liberal.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
Would  have  iieeii  better  to  have  erifed  on  the  side  of  liberalit 
bn  that  of  economyl  We  have  always  been  too  niggardly 
Warding  both  military  and  naval  Service.  It  will  be  recol 
that  the  last  rise  both  in  the  pay  bf  the  armv  and  naVy^  w: 
cured,  not  from  the  thoughtful  liberality  ot  goVemment, 
means  of  the  mutiny  in  die  fleeti  As  that  matter,  hbwe 
tegulated  By  gbyernnient,  the  pay  both  of  the  sbamen  and  sio 
boght  from  time  to  time  to  be  tlken  Undei'  their  bohside 
ftnd  to  be  augmented  according  as  the  wages  in  btheir  er 
hients  rise.  The  pay  of  the  seameh  ought  evideiitly  to  hi 
iured  by  the  wages  given  in  the  merchant  serVice,  and  i\ 
bf  the  army  by  the  wages  bf  common  labbur.  To  force  in( 
an  employment  which  they  dislike,  and  to  pay  thctn  tob  Hi 
their  service,  is  to  add  fraud  to  violence. 

Notwithstanding^  however,  all  the  eticdtiragembnts  offe 
voiuntary  enlistment,  it  was  said  to  be  impossible,  without  ad 
more  efficient  measures,  even  to  keep  iip  thie  arinj  to  its  j 
numbers.  No  proof  was  indeed  ofFer^  of  thi^  truth  of  thi.s 
tion.  Bat,  allowiilg  it  to  be  tirue;  what  did  it  prove  ?  I^c 
the  pHnciple  of  the  measure  alireddf  ttdo^ited  was  wtonj 
nAereiy  that  the  encouragements  whfeh  it  held  out  to  enter  ii 
^nay  Were  still  insufficient.  The  details  of  the  plan  might 
fore  have  been  improved  without  varying  from  the  print^lp 
It  is  evident  diat  nothing  tends  to  produce  greater  confusi< 
troakness  than  continual  alteration ;  aad  nothing  also  mortf  i 
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indicates  a  total  want  of  any  steady  principle  of  actIon>  or  of  any 
settled  rule  of  policy.  The  plan  brought  forward  sioce  the  change 
of  administration,  does  not  indeed  directly  repeal  the  last  measure 
for  increasing  the  army  \  but  it  interferes  with  it  so  materiaUy>  that 
for  a  considerable  time  it  must  be  rendered  utterly  nugatory.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  revival  of  the  ballot  as  a  temporary 
expedient  \  that  ballot  which  all  parties  had  concurred  in  repro- 
bating and  abolishing  as  partial,  cruel>  and  oppressive.  The  re- 
course which  is  had  at  present  to  this  exceptionable  mode  of 
raising  men,  is,  indeed,  justified  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
Politicians  are  generally  very  fond  of  imagining  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  they  aBTord  a  most  convenient  apology  for  every  illegal 
stretch  of  power,  and  for  every  deviation  from  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice or  of  sound  policy.  The  following  very  simple  considera- 
tions will  show,  however,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  plea  is 
advanced  with  even  less  than  the  common  apology. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  very  great  recommendation  of  volun^ 
tary  enlistment,  that  it  recruits  the  army  from  that  class  of  the 
population  to  whom  a  military  life  is  no  hardship, — to  whom  it 
even  presents  powerful  attractions.  Even  although  the  expense 
of  raising  men  in  this  way  should  exceed  that  of  raising  them 
by  a  compulsory  conscripuon,  yet,  if  the  burden  were  fairly  dis- 
tributed, we,  are  convinced  the  sum  of  hardship  imposed  upon 
the  conununity  in  general  wpuld  be  infii^itely  less.  The  ballot 
extends  from  the  age  of  17  to  45 ;  the  lot  must  consequently  fall 
generally  on  those  who  are  soberly  settled  at  some  regular  pur- 
suit,— who  are  married  perhaps,  and  have  families, — to  all  whose 
habits  the  military  profession  is  completely  revolting, .  and  whose 
views  of  life  it  would  utterly  confound  and  disturb.  Rather  than 
enter  into  the  army,  therefore,  such  persons  either  insure  them- 
selves against  the  risk  of  the  ballot,  or  they  enter  into  clubs,  'fhe 
expense  of  insuring  is  from  three  to  five  guineas  per  annum.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  be  the  expense  to  each  individual 
in  a  club.  It  may  probably  be  from  three  to  four  guineas. 
Those  therefore,  whoc^n,  by  borrowing,  or  by  any  other  exertion, 
raise  this  inoney,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  me  ballot,  although 
they  must  abridge  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 
repay  it.  *  A  heavy  tax  is  thus  levied  on  those  whose,  necessi- 
ties should  wholly  exempt  them  from  all  direct  taxation,. and 
who  ought  to  be  very  lightly  touched  by  any  sort  of  impost.  As 
by  the  present  plan,  the  paying  of  a  fine  exempts  indeed  the  in- 
*  dividual 

*  We  know  one  individual,  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  only 
nine  {hillings  per  week,  who  paid  fifty  flullings  ta  be  free  from  the  bal- 
lot for  the  militia  and  army  of  referve. 
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diTidttal  from  the  ballot  for  one  year,  but  does  not  stop  the  oper- 
ation of  the  ballot,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  clubs  to  raise  the  men 
at  any  price,  rather  than  pay  the  ftne.  But  they  have  no  way  of 
procuring  men  but  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Thetf  cannot  have 
recourse  to  ballots.  That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  men  pro- 
cured^ will  be  raised  by  clubs  and  insurance  offices,  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  as  it  appears,  by  returns-  laid  before  Parliament,  that 
both  in  the  militia,  and  in  the  array  of  reserve,  the  principals  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  substitutes.  That  the  proportion  of  princi- 
pals will  be  greater  in  the  present  than  in  any  former  levy,  we 
readily  admit,  because  the  means  of  relief  are  less  attainable  ; 
and  it  must  be  observe,  that  the  principals  consist  of  those  who 
are  disabled,  by  their  scanty  means,  frona  securing  tlie  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty.  Their  exposure  to  the  ballot  seems  to  be  impos- 
ed on  them  by  the  humanity  of  the  legislature  as  a  penalty  on 
their  poverty.  As  it  appears  »'vident,  thereforp.  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  raised  will  be  procured  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
whit,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  argument  drawn  from  - 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ?  Cannot  government  procure  the  men 
by  voluntary  enlistment  as  well  as  individuals  ?  And  would  it 
not  be  fully  more  equitable  to  raise  them  in  this  way,  and  to 
defray  the  expense,  by  an  equal  tax  on  the  community  in  general, 
than  to  .exact  it  principally  from  the  labouring  classes  of  society  ? 
It  looks  almost  as  if  the  authors  of  this  severe  measure  were  more 
anxious  to  save  tlie  rich  from  contribution,  than  the  poor  from 
oppression.  We  cannot  forget  how  they  whined  about  the  ex- 
pense of  voluntary  enlistment,  when  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
for  it  in  parliament ;  but  now  that  it  is  to  fall  upon  the  poor  in- 
dividually, they  seem  to  think  it  of  no  importance.  The  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  produced  by  this  project,  is  not  among  the 
least  of  its  evils.  To  talk  to  men,  who  are  forcibly  draggexl  into 
the  army,  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  must  be  admitted  t6  be  a 
little  unseasonable ;  and  we  have  heard,  indeed,  from  those  who 
w«re  the  objects  of  this  severity,  various  shrewd  sarcasms  on  the 
blessing  of  living  under  a  free  government.  Other  objections 
might  nave  been  enumerated  to  this  measure,  9uch  as  the  renew*. 
ing  of  the  old  competition  between  the  bounties  of  the  regular 
army,  and  the  bounties  of  private  recruiting ;  but  we  wished 
principally  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  to  parjianient,  on  its 
manifest  injustice  and  inhumanity. 

With  respect  to  the  other  modes  of  defence  which  have  been 
adopted,  namely,  the  volunteer  system,  the  training  act,  &c.  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  say  much.  We  cannot  help  observing, 
however,  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
main  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  exertions  of  the  regular  ar- 
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my.  Those  who  areue  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  militia  anc^ 
volunteers,  do  not  seem  to  consider,  that  the  country  in  which 
they  would  have  to  act  is)  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their  oper* 
ations.  It  is  only  in  woody,  mountainous,  and  difficult  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  abundance  of  defensive  positions,  that  in- 
experienced troops  can  be  employed  with  any  hope  of  success 
against  veterans.  *  This  was  precisely  the  case'  in  America  ;  ami 
;f  our  readers  will  1oo)l  into  die  History  of  the  American  war^ 
they  will  find  tha^  the  object  of  General  Howe  was  always  to 
bring  Washington  to  a  battle  on  fair  ^^^  equal  terms,  which 
the  latter  always  Reclined,  by  retiring  to  strong  defensive  posi- 
tions on  the  high  gpunds^  and  these  positions  he  still  further 
fortified,  by  throwing  up  entrenchments,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  being  dislod^edl  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
^e  two  hostn^  generals,  iii  pursuing  the  same  objects,  namdyl 
^e  ruin  of  their  respective  opponents,  adopt  such  opposite  meang 
for  its  attainment  ?  Evidently,  because  they  were  both  of  opi- 
nion that  the  American  levies  were  unable  to  withstand  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  the  field.  Had  America  lieen  a  ^at  country,  how- 
ever, Washington  would  have  had  no  defensive  positions  to  re- 
tire to,  and  it  is  probable  his  army  fii^st  have  h^en  ^oon  ruined.' 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  in  Britain.  The  country  is  leveli 
and  abounding  with  ^qccellent  roads,  and  in  any  part  of  it  almost 
an  enemy  might  be  forced  to  a  battle  without  ahy  yery  decideo 
advantage  of  position.  The  s)cill  of  the  oncers,  therefore,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  troops,  must  evidently  be  our  only  reliance^ 
And  to  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  discipline  was  something 
very  different  from  mere  prbficiency  in  the  man\ia]  and  platoon 
exercise.  The  battle  of  Jena  shows  that  men  may  have  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  soldiers,  without  any  thin^  ot  their  real  cha- 
racter. The  Prussians  were  probably  drcssed^n  very  snfiart  uni- 
forms, and,  we  have  no  doubt,  v^^ent  through  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres witft  complete  accuracy.  *  And  yet,  how  completely 
were  they  discomfited  by  the  attack  of  the  French  !  It  will  4>^ 
recollected,  alsp,  that  6000  of  our  militia  fjed  befprC  abo^t  420^1 
t'rench  in  Ireland ;  whi^h  may  serv^  to  show  us  how  little  de* 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  that  sort  of  troops.  We  throw  ou£ 
^hese  observations  merely  to  recomipend  caution,  and  to  preveni 
men  from  being  placed  in  sitiiations  for  which  they  are  unfit. 
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Art.  XII.     Corinne^  eu  Ubalie.    Par  Madame  de  Stael  Hols 
A  Londres,  chez  M.  Peltier.     1807. 

HThe  plan  of  thi§  work^  if  not  altogether  new,  is  at  least  i 
•*•  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  novel.  The  object 
Madame  de  Stael  has  been,  to  intermix,  with  the  incidents 
fictitious  narrative,  the  description  of  whatever  was  to  be  fo 
in  Italy  most  worthy  of  attention,  while  that  country  remainei 
full  enjoyment  of  the  noble  patrimony  which  it  inherited  fi 
past  ages.  This  attempt,  therefore,  is  in  some  respects 
^ame  with  that  of  Barthelemi,  in  the  Travels  of  the  Your 
Anacharsis.  It  must^  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  unioi 
Ithe  true  with  the  Imaginary  is  much  more  skilfully  effe( 
in  die  work  before  us  fhan  in  that  of  die  French  academic 
The  story,  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  connect  together 
descriptions  of  Greece,  is,  in  itself,  dull  and  uninteresting, 
comes  across  the  reader  every  now  knd  then  as  an  unsenson^ 
interrupUon.  TTie  narrative  of  Madame  de  Stael  is  as  lively 
afFecdn?  as  her  descriptions  are  picturesque  and  beautiful ; 
that  eacn  of  thepa,  by  it^lf,  ^ould  maintain  a  high  place  in 
species  of  composition  to  whfcn  it  belongs.  The  conception  of 
story  is  also  in  a  high  degree  original ;  the  difference  of  natic 
character  is  the  force  that  sets  aJl  in  motion ;  and  it  is  Gi 
Britain  and  Italy,  the  extremes  of  civilized  Europe,  that  are  j 
sonified  and  contrasted  in  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  romai 

Oswald,  Lotd  Jblelvil,  is  a  Scot«  nobleman  of  great  promise  ! 
accomplishment,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  travels  into  Ii 
on  account  of  his  health.  The  loss  of  a  fathe;*,  whom  he  lo 
with  more  than  filial  affection,  and  absence  at  the  moment  of 
father's  death  (which,  though  unavoidable,  seemed,  in  his  ri 
rous  estimate  of  duty,  to  involve  a  degree  of  culpability),  had  p 
duced  a  deep  melancholy,  that  made  him  indif^ent  to  life,  « 
litde  concerned  either  about  its  pleasi;res  or  its  pains.  In 
circuitous  route  which  he  y^aS  obliged  to  pursue  (it  was  ii^  I7fl 
he  passed  through  Inspruck,  and  there  made  an  ac(juainta] 
with  the  G>unt  d'Erfeuil,  a  French  emigrant,  whom  he  carr 
with  him  into  Jtaly.  The  gay,  frivolous,  and  unsteady  charac 
of  the  Count,  is  well  delineated  throughout  j  and  he  fin.cls 
these  qualities,  as  so  many  of  his  countrymen  have  lately  do 
a  defence  against  misfortune,  rhore  effectual  perhaps  than  i 
deepest  though^  and  most  unshaken  constancy  would  have 
forded. 

As  they  passed  through  Ancona,  a  fire  that  happened  in  \ 
town,  and  direw  all  the  inhabitants  into  dismay,  called  forth  i 
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activity  of  Lord  Nelyil,  and  gave  occasion  for  him  to  show,  thatf 
in  proportion  as  he  was  regardless  of  his  own  sufferings,  he  was 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 

When  they  arrived  in  Rome,  Lord  Nelvil  found  that  a  journey 
through  a  country  where  he  knew  nobody,  and  was  known 
to  non^,  so  far  from  removing  the  gloom  that  hung  over  his 
mind,  had  only  rendered  his  insulation  from  the  world  more 
complete.  On  the  day,  however,  after  his  arrival,  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  some  great  80^ 
lemnity;  and  he  was  told,  on  inquiry,  that  Cokinna  was 
going  to  be  crowtad  in  the  Capitol,  To  the  cjuestipn,  who  is 
CoRiNNA  ?  he  received  for  answer,  that  she  was  the  most  cele- 
brated personage  in  all  Italy,— ^ ah  excellent  poet,— an  improvisch' 
tricky — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Rome.  That 
jier  first  work  had  appeared  about  five  years  before, — that  she 
was  a  woman  of  fortune, — but  that  of  her  birth  and  family  no-* 
thing  certain  was  known.  "        ' 

This  mixture  of  mystery  and  celebrity  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  strangers,  and  they  made  haste  to  mingle  in  the  crowd. 
Corinna  appeared  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses ;  and 
wa.  conveyed  to  the  Capitol,  amid  the  shouts  and  applauses  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  Prince  de  Castel  Forte  pronounced  a 
speech  in  her  praise  j  she  herself  spoke  an  extempore  poem  in 
praise  of  Italy  ;  and  th^  Senator  of  Rome  placed  a  crown  of  myrtle 
and  of  laurel  on  her  head.  Nelvil  felt  himself  interested  in  this 
extraortUnary  scene,  and  in  the  singular  person  who  gave  occasion 
to  it.  His  appearance  had  also  been  remarked  by  Corinna ;  and, 
as  she  descended  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol,  turning  about  to  look 
at  him,  her  crown  fell  on  the  ground  j  .Nelvil,'  catching  it  upi 
presented  it  to  her,  with  a  suitable  compliment;  to  which  she  re- 
plied in  good  English,  without  any  trace  of  a  foreign  accent. 

The  novelty  of  the  whole  scene,  and  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  last  circumstance,  could  not  but  produce  in  Nelvil  the 
strongest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Corinna.  While  he 
was  contriving  in  his  own  mind  how  this  was  to  be  brought 
about,  he  found  that  his  wishes  were' anticipated  by  Count  d'Er- 
feuil,  who  had  already  written  a  iiote  to  Corinna,  requesting  that 
be  and  his  friend  miglt  b^  permitted  to  wait  on  her.  Tlie 
account  of  the  first  visit  to  Corinna, — the*  description  of  her 
house, — her  person,— her  conversation, — are  striking  atid  beau- 
tiful in  the  highest  degree.  Nelvil  began  to  feel  more  interest 
in,  life  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time.  Their  intercourse  was 
kept  up  -,  and,  after  a  little,  Corinna,  as  Nelvil  was  yet  an  entire 
stranger  to  Rome,  offered  herself  to  become  his  guide  and  con- 
ductor  to  all  the  curiosities  of  the  antient  metropolis  of  the 
^'  '  '  world; 
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vorid.    Here  a  field  is  opened  for  the  display  of  taste,  learnr 
ing,  and  eloquence ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Corinna  is 
every  where  equal  to  her  subject.  .  The  observations  which  Mar 
dame  de  Stael  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  her  accomplished  heroine, 
are  those  of  a  person  of  taste  and  sentiment,  who  has  strongly 
felt,  and  deeply  studied,  ihe  impressions  made  by  whatever  is 
great  or  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
mutual  passion  of  Nelvil  and  Corinna  was  fed  by  the  display  of  so 
much  talent,  genius    and  feeling,  and  by  the  entire  sympathy 
produced  by  the  constant  admiration  of  the  same  objects.    The 
character  of  Corinna  becomes  more  interesting  as  it  develops 
itself;  all  her  powers  and  accomplishments  are  joined  to  an  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  sincerity  of  mind,  to  that  entire  want  of 
selfishness,  that  abandon  de  sot  mime^  which  is  the  charm  of  charms. 
Though  the  mind  of  Nelvil  yielded  to  the  force  of  diose  impres- 
sions, there  were  some  elements  in  it  more  refractory  than  the 
rest,   from  the  resistance  of  which  was  to  be  expected  one  of 
those  struggles  so  consoling  to  the  writers,  and  so  distressing  to 
the  heroes  of  romance.     As  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  he  was 
passionately  attached  to  it;  he  considered  himself  as  called  by 
his  rank  to  take  a  share  in  active  life  ;  and  no  consideration  could 
have  induced  him  to  think  of  living  any  where  but  in  3ritain^  The 
difficulty  that  a  Voman,  accustomed  like  Corinna  to  the  manners 
of  Italy,  and  to  the  public  admiration  which  she  every  day  expe- 
rienced, must  feel  in  accommodating  herself  to  the  duties  of  do^ 
mestic  life,  and  to  the  retirement  and  privacy  in  which  an  English 
woman   passes  her  time,   appeared  to  him  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  their  union.     He  knew,  too,  that  it  had  been  the  wish 
of  his  father  that  he  should  marry  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his  ' 
friend  Lord  Edgemlond ;  and,  though  no  formal  proposal  had 
fver  been  made  to  that  e^fFect,   yet  Nelvil  was  accustomed  to 
regard  the  slightest  intimation  of  his   father's  will   as  a  law, 
which  his  death  had  only  rendered  more  binding.     It  is  here, 
however,  that,  combined  with  those  high  principles  of  honour 
and  of  filial  piety,  the  faulty  part  of  Lord  Nelvil's  character 
comes  in  sight.     If  he  could  not  think  of  devoting  himself  to 
Corinna;  if  he  could  not  reconcile  his  doing  so  with  his  ideas 
of  duty  or  of  happiness,  he   should  have   tied  himself,   like 
Ulysses,  to  the  mast,  and  fled  from  a  Syren,  who  charmed,  as 
Homer's  did,  with  the  voice  of  wisdom.      But  he  was  irreso- 
lute, and  yielded  to  present  impressions :  though,  in  matters  of 
mere  opinion,  he  seemed  abundantly  decided,  his  active  prin- 
ciples were  not  equally  firm  ;  and,  without  any  settled  plan,  he 
continued  to  pass  his  time  in  the  society  of  Corinna.    The  ex- 
planation of  her  story  was  necessary,  at  all  events,  to  enable  him 
to  determine  what  line  of  conduct  he  must  pursue ;  and  tliough 
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^he  promised  to  give  that  explanation,  she  constantly  excused 
herself,  and  put  it  off  to  a  time  more  distant.  Nelvil  fell  ill  9  and 
Corinna,  waving  an  etiquette  that  could  be  set  aside  id  Italy,  but 
that  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  in  England,  went  to  his 
lodgings  and  attended  him,  during  a  tedious  sickness,  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  ai^d  as^iduttj.  On  his  conyalescence,  tbej 
travel  together  to  I^aples,  where  a  new  field  of  observation  openS;, 
hardly  less  inte)r)?8ting  dian  that  which  Rome  had  afibided.  On 
the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Naples,  she  put  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Nelvil,  a  paper,  containing  the  explanation  he  had  been 
so  impatient  to  rectify  Nothing  can  be  more  unexpected  than 
the  discovery  now  made.  Corinna  is  no  other  than  the  daugh-r 
ter  of  Lord  Edgermond,  by  his  first  wife,  an  Italian  lady,  and  so  is 
the  half-sister  of  Lucilia  Edgermond,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Her  education,  till  she  was  fifteen,  had  been  in  Italy  ^ 
she  was  about  ten  year$  eld  when  her  mother  died  ;  her  father 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  married  again,  and  where  he  brought  his  daughter, 
about  five  years  after lier  moth^s  death.  Here  abutidant  room 
18  given  for  description  and  contrast,  ^o&  of  manners  and 
situation*  Think  of  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  taken  froin  the  centre 
of  Italy,  with  adl  the  me  of  ^nins  jtt9t  begimitng  to  warm  her, 
which  haft  burst  forth  with .  such  splendour  in  her  ma-- 
f urer  vear^  |«-dunk  of  her  taj^n  from  die  sun  and  climate  of 
that  fiiyottmd  region,  and  transplanted  at  pnce  to  a  land  of 
strangers,  jto  a  ydlage  in  the  bleak  climate  and  among  the  tame 
hills  of  Northombcrland.  The  feeling  description  which  she  gives 
(of  this  change,  the  satyre,  and  at  the  same  time  the  insight 
into  the  human  character  and  manners,  displayed  in  this  part  of 
the  story,  will  be  read  here  with  peculiar  interest.  Miss  Edger- 
mond found  herself  under  thie  dominion  of  a  steprmother, 
cold,  haughty  and  reserved ;  and  her  father,  governed  by  his 
wife,  tran^ormed  froni  the  gay  and  fashimalSle  man  that  she 
had  seen  him  a  few  years  before,  to  a  grave  and .  stiff  personage, 
bending  under  the  leaden  mantle  which  fftediocrity^  according  to 
Dante,  throws  oyer  the  shoulders  of  all  who  pass  under  his 
yoke.  The  formal  manners  and  cloudy  sky  of  this  country,  were 
intolerable  to  Miss  Edgermond  ^  and  her  only  pleasure  was  in  at- 
tending to  the  education  of  her  young  sister. 

She  had,  in  her  father's  houss,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
late  Lord  Nelvil,  who  made  a  visit  tb  Edgermond  Hall,  and 
who  had  signified  to  her  father  a  wi^  that  she  might  be  married 
to  his  son.  Whatever  the  impression  was  that  the  manner  and 
character  of  Miss  Edgermond  had  'made  on  him  was  unknown ; 
hut,  on  his  return  home,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Edgermond,  that  he 
thought  her  two  young  for  his  son.  Lord  Edgermond  die4 
5oon  after  i   and  when  she  herself  came  of  age,  being  put  iii 
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posseestcn'  of  h^  mother's  fortuoe,  and  also  of  what  her  father 
had  left  her,  she  returned  to  the  fountry  whose  remembrance 
yarns  so  deeply  impressed  upon  her  mind  ;  assumed  the  name  of 
Corinna,  atid  beciime  the  admiration  and  the  boast  of  Italy. 

In  this  recital,  thotigh  there  was  nothing  that  detracted  froni 
the  merits  oSf  Cormnai  ^bere  was  sufficient  to  unsettle  the  mind 
of  Lord  VelTil,  fluctuating  between  love,  and  a  yague  or  in- 
fHstinct  idea  «f  ^uty.  He  proposed  to  return  to  England, 
j^o  learn  if  possible  wliat  the  circumstances  were  that  had  dis- 
inclined hi^  father  to  the  proposed  match  between  Miss  Edger- 
mond  and  himself.  He  did  riot  consider  that  the  time  was  past 
jbr  giving  way  to  such  considerations;  and  that  his  obUga^ 
tton  never  to  forsake  Corinna,  but  to  unite  his  destiny  to  hers, 
had  now  become  paramount  to  all  other  duties, — Corinna,  to 
wi)om  his  faith  had  been  so  often  pledged,  who  had  so  entirely*  * 
devoted  herself  to  him,  had  nursed  him  in  his  sic]k.ness,  and  had 
sacrificed  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

She  was  overwhelmed  by  Nelvil's  determination,  but  recover- 
ed sufficient  spirits  to  return  with  him  to  Rome,  and  afterward^ 
to  proceed  to  Venice.  The  description  of  Venice  is  here  intro- 
duced with  great  e^t  |  and  this  spot,  more  somite  and  iriste 
than  die  rest  of  Italy,  ik  judicioii^ly  cliosen  for  the  parting  scene 
between  Nelvil  an4  porif^ia.  She  liad  been  prevail^  on  to  ac^ 
the  part  of  Juliet  ^in  a  franslation  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo),  and 
)iad  performed  it  with  |he  greatest  applatise,  when  Lord  \  Nelvil 
received  despatches  from  England,  informing  him  that  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  He  must  set  out  immedi- 
acy) and  Corinna  must  remain  in  Italy.  The  parting  in  die 
midst  of  the  night,  surrounded  by  the  silence  and  mystery  of  the 
Venetian  capital,  is  ni^ly  pathetic,  and  worked  up  with  all  the 
adventitious  circun)sta|ices  that  can  be  supposed  to  aggravate  the 
jp»h  of  separation, 

'  From  this  point:  (Jie  conduct  of  the  story  evidently  declines : 
probability  is  too  often  disregarded  ^  the  objects,  though  still 
interesting,  afe  |ess  agreeable;  and  the  circumstances  of  dis- 
^ess  are  too  much  accumulated.  I^d  Nelvil  remains  in  the 
West  Indies  for  four  years :  the  state  of  bis  mind  makes 
him  careless  of  life ;  and  he  distinguishes  himself  greatly  as 
a  soldier.  Corinna  lives  retired  and  disconsolate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice  all  that  time,  her  mind  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual agitation,  the  brilliancy  of  her  imagination  impaired,  and 
jhe  powers  of  her  mind  all  goin^  to  decline.  She  resolves,  hav- 
ing heard  nothing  for  a  long  time  from  Nelvil,  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  arrives  in  London  nearly  about  the  time  that  he  returns 
from  the  West  Indies,  She  witnesses,  unknown  to  him,  the  rc- 
tiew  of  his  regiment  in  Hyde  Park.  Her  doubts  about  his  sen- 
■    '  timents 
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timents  prevent  her  from  discoyering  herself  j  and  in  this  there 
is  a  manifest  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  character  whkh 
she  has  hitherto  constantly  maintained.  As  NelTtl  hears  nothing 
from  her,  he  begins  to  think  that  she  has  forgot  him.  He  visits 
Lady  Edgermond,  and,  by  her  address,  is  induced  to  make  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  her  daughter  Lucilia.  Corinna  being  in- 
formed of  this  -by  report,  goes  down  to  Northumberbnd.  She 
is  present  in  the  gardens  of  Edgermond-Hall^  when  a  ball  is  gi- 
ven by  Lady  Edgermond,  and  takes  that  occasion  to  return  to 
Lord  Nelvil  (by  a  blind  man  whom  she  meets  with  accidentally) 
a  ring  which  he  had  given  her,  and  which  was  to  remain  the 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.  The  marriage  takes  place  \  and  Corinna^ 
in  wandering  about  through  England  in  this  forlorn  situation, 
meets  by  chance  with  Count  D'Erfeuil,  by  whom  she  is  conduct- 
ed to  Plymouth,  and,  taking  ship  there,  returns  to  Italy.  She 
remains  at  Florence  5  and  the  wane  of  a  person  and  a  mind, 
both  of  such  distinguished  excellence,  expressed  with  the  elo- 
quence and  feeling  ef  Madame  de  Stael,  affords  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  pictures  which  we  have  any  were  found  delineated? 

Lady  Nelvil  \h  described  as  worthy,  intelligent,  and  accom- 
plished, but,  at  the  same  time,  c<)id>  resenr  d,  and  distant  in  her 
manners.  Lord  Nelvil,  unhappy  in  his  »niKd,  feels  his  health  de- 
cline ;  is  advised  to  go  to  Italy  \  finds  out  Corinna  when  she  is 
fast  approaching  to  her  end.  Lady  Nelvii  is  introduced  to  her  as 
her  sister.  The  interview  is^extremely  pathetic.  Corinna  decline^ 
seeing  Lord  Nelvil  ^  and  encounters  death  with  great  compo- 
sure. 

Such  is  tlie  outline  of  a  story,  which,  though  obviously  faulty 
in  many  respects,  and  involving  in  it  so  little  incident,  the  genius 
of  the  author  has  contrived  to  render  extremely  interesting.  We 
shall  select  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  passages  that  seeni  to' us  de- 
serving of  attention,  of  those  in  particular,  where,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Nelvil,  we  see  Rome  *  interpretee  par  Timagina- 
tion  et  le  genie.  * 

When  Corinna  and  Nelvil  were  going  to  St  Peters,  they  stop- 
ed  before  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  ; 

*  Voila,  dit  Corinne,  I'un  dch  edifice^  dont  rext^rteur  a  le  plus  d'ort- 
ginalit6  ;  cc  tombeau  d'Adricii,chang^  en  fortercffe  par  le«  G^ths,  porte 
le  double  caradere  dc  fa  premiere  et  de  fa  feconde  deftinatioD.  Bati 
pour  la  inert,  unc  impenetrable  enceinte  I'environne,  et  ccpendant  les 
vivanB  y  ont  ajout^  quelquc  cho«c  d'hoftile  par  les  fortifications  ext^- 
rietircs  qui  contraftent  avec  le  filencc  er  la  noble  inutiliie  d'un  monument 
fuo6raire.  On  voit  fur  le  fommet  un  ange  de  bronze  avec  fon  6p6c  nuc, 
et  dans  Pinterieur  font  piatiqu^es  des  prifons  fort  crufJIes.  Tous  lc» 
(gvenemens  dc  I'hiftoire  de  Rimx  df  puis  Ac^rien  jufq  » 'a  not  jours  font 
li^d  a  ce  monument.     Beiifaire  s'y  d^Tendit  contrc  lc»  Goths,  et  prcf- 

qa'aufit 
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i|u'aafii  barbare  que  ceux  qui  Pattiqaatcut,  il  lah^a  coDtre  fes  enncmts 
Ics  bdlci  ftatue^  qui  d^oraient  rint^rieur  dc  I'^difice.  CrcfccntiUB,  Ar- 
nault de  Brrfcii,  Ntcola«  Rtenzi,  ccs  amis  de  la  liberty  romaine,  qu2 
QDt  prja  fi  fouvent  les  fouvcnirs  pour  des  efp^rance^i  fe  font  d^fendut 
k>ng-teiDp»  dans  le  tombeau  d'un  empercur.  J'ai.ne  ces  pierres  qui  $'u« 
niflcQt  a  tant  de  faita  illuftres.  J'atme  ce  luxe  du  maitre  du  monde  un 
macTQifique  tombeau.  U  y  a  que-que  cho^e  de  grand' daos  Phomme  qui, 
poflcfTcur  de  toutea  les  jouiflanccb  ct  de  touted  les  pompea  terreftres^  ne 
craint  pas  de  s'occuper  lone-temps  d'avance  de  fa  mort.  Des  idees  mo< 
raies,  des  fentimens  defintc'^cflKs  rempliflcot  I'ane,  Jea  qu'elle  fort  de 
quclque  maniere  des  bornes  de  la  vie. '     I.  158 — i(5o. 

*  When  St  Peter's  appeared,  **  Behold,  said  Corinna,  the  greatest 
edifice  ever  constructed  by  man  ;  for'the  pyramids  of  Egypt  them- 
selves are  inferior  to  it  in  height.  I  ought,  perhaps,  said  she,  to 
have  shewn  you  the  finest  of  our  buildings,  last  \  but  that  is  not 
my  method.  I  think  that  to  render  ourselves  sensible  to  the  fine 
arts,  we  ought  to  begin  by  seeing  those  objects  which  inspire  a 
lively  and  profound  admiration.  This  sentiment,  once  felt,  re- 
veals, as  it  were,  a  new  sphere  of  ideas,  and  m^kes  us  capable 
of  admiring  and  judging  those  things,  which,  though  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  retrace  the  first  impression  we  received.  All  these 
gradual  approaches,  these  prudent  and  artful  means  of  preparing 
us  for  great  effects,  are  not  according  to  my  taste  :  we  cannot 
reach  the  sublime  by  degrees  ;  and  an  infinite  distance  separates  it 
even  from  the  beautiful.  Oswald  felt  an  extraordinary  emotion 
on  coming  in  front  of  St  Peter's.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
work  of  man  had  produced  on  him  the  effect  of  a  wonder  of  na- 
ture. It  is  the  only  labour  of  art  upon  our  globe,  which  pos 
sesses  the  grandeur  that  characterises  the  works  of  nature.  Co- 
rinna enjoyed  the  astonishment  of  Oswald.  "  I  have  chosen, 
said  she,  a  day  in  which  the  Sun  is  in  full  splendour,  to  show  you 
this  monument.  I  reserve  for  you  a  pleasure  more  heartlelt, 
more  sacred,  to  contemplate  it  by  moon-light  \  but  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  introduce  you  to  the  most  brilliant  of  festivals,  the 
genius  of  man,  embellisned  by  the  magnificence  of  nature." 

*  An  obelisk  80  feet  high,  which  seems  nothing  compared 
with  the  cupola  of  the  church,  stands  in  front  of  St  Peter's. 
That  monument,  brought  from  Egypt  to  adorn  the  baths  of 
Caligula,  and  which  Sextus  Quintus  caused  afterwards  to  be 
transported  to  the  foot  of  St  Peter's  Church,  this  contemporary 
of  so  many  ages,  which  have  not  been  able  to  injure  it,  inspires 
us  virith  a  sentiment  of  reverence.  Man,  who  feels  his  existence 
so  fleeting,  is  impressed  with  awe  in  the  presence  of  whatever 
is  in^moveable. ' 

The  following  remarks  on  Pompeii  are  very  striking. 
'  Pompeii  is  ue  most  curious  ruin  of  antiquity.    At  Rome,  are 

to 
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♦*  Amour,  fuprime  poiffancp  du  cceur,  tnvft^neax  entboufiafme  qui 
TCofcriDc  en  liti-mfimc  la  pocfic,  llicro'ifaic  ct  la  religion  !  qa'arriTC-t-il 
qoand  la  deftinee  oout  f6parc  de  celai  qui  avaic  le  fecret  de  notre  ame 
ct  Dons  avaic  dono^  la  Tie  du  cccur,  la  vie  c6lcfte  f  Qa'arrive*t-i]  quand 
Pabfeoce  ou  la  mort  ifolent  une  fcmme  fur  la  terre  ?  £Ue  laoguit,  eUe 
tombe.  Combien  de  foit  ces  rocfaers  qui  nous  entnarent  n'oot^  pas 
offcrt  leur  froid  fouticu  a  ces  veuves  d^laifTces  qui  s'appayaieot  jadit 
fur  Ic  feiD  d'uo  ami,  fur  le  bras  d'un  beroB  ! 

^*  J>evant  vous  eft  Sorente  ;  la,  demeurait  la  foeur  du  TafTe,  qoand  il 
vint  en  pterin  demandcr  a  cctte  obfcure  amie  un  afile  contre  rinjnfticc^ 
dc8  princes :  fes  longues  doulcura  avaient  prtfque  ^gare  fa  raifon  ;  il  nc 
Itti  rcftait  que  b  connaiflance  des  chofes  divines,  toateg  les  images  de  la 
terre^^taicnt  troublccs.  Ainfi  Ic  talent,  6pouvant{  du  d^fert  qui  Keo- 
vtrodne,  parcourt  I'univers  fans  trouvcr  ricn  qui  lui  reffemble.  La  na« 
tore  pour  lui  n'a  plus  d'^cho ;  et  le  vulgaire  prend  pour  la  folie  ce  ma^ 
laife  d'une  ame  qui  ne  refpire  paa  dans  ce  mondc  aflez  d'air*  afifcz  d'eu- 
thooGafme,  affcz  d'cfpoir.  " — 

**  Sublime  creatcur  de  cctte  belle  nature,  protege-nous !  Nos  61ani 
font  fans  force,  nos  efp^rances  menfongeres.  Les  paffions  exercent  en 
nous  une  tyrannic  tumultueufe,  qui  ne  nous  laifle  ni  liberty  ni  repos* 
Pcut-^tre  ce  que  nous  ferons  deroain  d6ciderat>il  de  notre  fort ;  peut- 
Hre  bier  avons-nous  dit  un  mot  que  rien  ne  pent  racbeter.  «  Qaand  notre 
efprit  s'deve  aux  plus  bautes  pens6e8,  nous  fen  tons,  comme  au  fommet 
des  Edifices  ^levei*,  un  vertige  qui  confond  tous  les  objets  a  nos  regards  $ 
mais  alors  m6me  la  douleur,  la  terrible  douleur,  ne  fc  perd  point  dans  lea 
Duages,  die  les  fiUonnc,  elle  les  entr'ouvre.  O  mon  Dieu,  que  ^ut-ellc 
nous  annoncer  ?  .  .  .  "     Vol,  11.^  336—339' 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  Neapolitans  were  surprised  with  mt 
melancholy  strain  of  this  song ;  they  admired  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  but  tney  wished  that  the  verses  had 
been  mspired  by  a  disposition  less  sad.  The  English,  on  the  o- 
ther  band,  who  were  present  and  heard  Corinna,  were  filled 
with  unmixt  admiration. 

Madame  de  Stael,  as  appears  from  almost  every  part  of  thi^ 
work,  has  studied  with  great  care  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  English.  She  has  done  so  also  with  singular  success ; 
and,  though  all  her  notions  may  not  be  perfectly  correct,  we  be- 
lieve  that  hardly  any  foreigner,  who  has  not  resided  long  in  Eng- 
land, ever  approached  so  near  to  the  truth.  /The  residence  of . 
Corinna,  at  her  father's  house  in  Northumberland,  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  the  minutia  of  some  parts  of  English 
manners.  The  representation  of  them  is  not  very  favourable  T  the 
long  dinners— the  free  use  of  the  bottle — the  almost  total' sepa- 
ration of  the  male'  from  the  female  part  of  the  society  that  is  the 
necessary  consequence — the  dullness  of  the  latter  during  the  long 
interval  from  dinner  to  tea, — all  these  are  noted  with  consider- 
able 
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8un  of  Italy  is  never  mentioned  but  with  an*  enthasia8m»  tEat  we 
believe  arises  from  the  author  having  really  felt  all  that  she  describes* 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  she  has  ascribed  too  much  to 
physical  causes,  and  that  she  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
circumstances,  moral  and  political,  by  which  they  are  often  over- 
ruled. The  climate  of  Italy  is  not  probably  very  different  now 
from  what  it  was  in  ancient  times  ;  and  yet,  what  a  dlfl^nce  be- 
tween the  antient  Romans  and  the  modern  Italians  f  We  are  per-* 
suadcd  we  shall  not,  even  by  Mad.  de  Stael,  be  accused  of  any  im- 
moderate partiality  in  favour  of  our  countrymen,  when  We  say 
that  an  Englishman  bears  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  a  Roman, 
than  an  Italian  of  the  present  day.  Here,  therefore,  the  posses^ 
sicn  of  liberty  and  laws,  and,  above  all,  the  superiority" which  a 
man  derives  from  having  a  share  in  tlie  government  of  nis  coun- 
try, has,  in  opposition  to  climate  and  situation,  produced  a  greater 
resemblance  of  character,  thaa  the  latter  was  able  to  do,  when 
counteracted  by  the  former.* 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  soifte  siich  imf^rfections  as  we* 
have  now  pointed  out ;  notwithstanding  also,  that  in  the  analysit^ 
of  feeling,  which  is  usually  managed  with  great  skill,  some  fan- 
ciful reflections  now  and  then  occur, — some  false  refinements,, 
and  8om'»  sentiments  brought  from  too  great  a  distance,— we  ca»- 
h^ve  no  hesitation  to  say,  thzt  those  lilemishes  are  itery  inconsi-' 
derable,  comn  ir-cl  with  the  general  e^cecution  of  the  n^brk — with, 
the  im.v^i nation,  the  feeling,  and  the  eloquence  displayed  in  it. 

Si^rtic  of  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael  have  been  censured^ 
thou  ,ii  perhap?  without  due  consideration,  a3  having  an  immorar 
tciidency.  This,  we  think," cannot,  on  any  pretence,  be  allege 
etl  of  the  work  before  us':  From  the  history  and  fate  of  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Corinna,  the  reader  may  learn  to  watcK 
ever  a  passion  which,  if  left  to  itself,  may  become  one  of  the 
\vorst  distempers  of  the  mind,  blasting  ana  consuming  even  iher 
noblest  f;iculties.  One  may  learn,  too,  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  those  rules  that  restrain  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
that  are  not  to  be  rashly  dispensed  with,  even  where  no  imme-- 
iliate  danger  is  apprehended. 

The  example  of  Lord  Nelvil  is  calculated  to  show  the  danger 
of  irresolution,  especially  when  the  interest  of  another  is  concern-* 
€i!  J  and  to  remind  us,  thata  man,  by  the  fear  of  doing  what  i&- 
not  perfectly  correct,  may  be  led,  it  he  is  not  on  his  guard,  to 
the  commission  of  what  is  highly  criminal.  The  fear  of  impro- 
fticty  might  have  been  consulted,  when  the  mutual  attachment 
of  Corinna  and  himself  was  in  its  commencement ;  but  it  was 
mere  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling  to  be  afterwards  guided  by 
su<:h  a  fear,  in  opposition  to  the  best  sentiments  of  the  heart,. 

and^' 
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and  6nt  of  the  greatest  and  most  imperious  of  ^  moral  obli<^ 
Rations; 


A^T.  XIII.  Tfte  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity ;  or  a  Concise  Vie^ 
of  the  Principlef  calculated  for  the  Preservation  of  Wdlth,  and 
t/ie  jittdinrHent  of  Long  Life :  Being  ah  'Attempi  to  prove  the  Prac* 
iicahility  of  condensing^  within  a  narrow  Compass^  the  most 
muttendi  Information  hitherto  accumulated,  regarding  the  different 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  particular  Bi^ahch  thereof  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.  8lro.  4  vol.  Cdnstable  &  Co.  Edinburgh: 
Cadeli  &  Daviesi  atid  J.  Murray,  London.     1807; 

infTfi  have  studied  this  long  titic-i)age  with  gteat  dlligencej 
^^  without  being  able  to  make  eten  a  probable  conjecture  ai 
ix>  the  nleanine  of  the  greater  part  of  it ;  arid  indeed  have  receiv- 
ed no  distinct  impression  from  it  whateter,  except  that  it  is*  a 
Very  improper  title  to  stand  at  the  head  of  four  goodly  octavo  vo^ 
lames,  each  containing  about  800  pages  of  vei-y  close  printing; 
It  would  require  a  ^eater  share  of  health  and  longevity,  than 
we  ain  presume  to  reckon  on,  to  carry  uS  fairjv  thrdugn  every 
part  of  their  contents  ;  but  frorii  what  we  have  oeen  able  to  ex- 
amine, as  well  as  ffoni  a  distant  view  of  the  remainder^  we  think 
oiirselves  justified  in  Saying,  that  this  concise  vie^  df  the  princi-. 
|)les  of  health  and  longevity, — this  proof  of  the  practifeability  of 
condensing  within  a  tiarroiJU  cotripass  the  essence  of  the  art^  and 
Sciences,  is  the  most  diffuse,  clumsy,  and  unsatisfactory  compila- 
tion that  has  eVet  fallen  u,nder  our  notice.  . 

The  first  volume  consists  of  a  vast  iridigestfed  arid  injudicious 
abstract  of  fill  th^t  tlfd  iliitHdr  had  been  able  to  find  written  upon 
the  subject  of  which  he  was  to  treat ;  in  which  no  attempt  is 
made  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
or  even  to  distinguish  what  isprofound  or  importarit,  frorii  what 
is  most  trivial  and  obvious;  Tne  book,  therefore^  is  chiefly  oc- 
tupied  with  rules  and  statements,  which  are  perfectly  familiar^ 
pot  only  to  everv  individual  who  has  had  occasion  but  once  iti 
nis  liftf  to  consult  an  apothecary,  but  td  eVery  onfe  almost  who 

^s  merely  existed  aboiit  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  this  great  la2ar- 
use  of  a  wdrld.  If  we  add  to  this,  th^  blurld^ring  indistinctness 
bf  the  worthy  Baroiiet^s  diviarions, — the  incredible  credulity»ma* 
tiifested  in  many  of  his  statements, — ^the  ir  asses  of  mawkish  mo- 
rality with  which  the  whole  olio  is  seasoned, — the  marirellous  ig- 
norance that  is  occasionaUv  betrayed  on  the  subjects  which  lay 
fKoperly  ia  his  waf ,  and  tne  still  more  insufferable  display  of  su<t 
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perficial  learning  on  others  to  which  he  chuses  to  dieress, — we  shall 
nare  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  value  of  mis  last  great  di- 
gest of  *  the  Macrobiotic  art.  *  The  other  three  volumes  consist  of 
choice  extracts  from  the  books  which  the  author  had  read,  and  the 
communications  which  he  had  received.  They  are  die  raw  materi- 
alsi  in  short,. out  of  which  the  first  volume  has  been  manufactured  ^ 
and  his  conduct  in  reprinting  them  at  large,  as  a  sequel  to  it,  resem- 
bles that  of  a  man  who  should  first  cloy  his  guests  with  bad  soups^ 
jellies,  and  conserves,  and  then  insist  on  cramming  down  their 
tlyoats  the  bones,  husks,  and  egg  shells  out.  of  which  his  banquet 
had  been  extracted.  Such,  however,  is  the  worthy  author^s  own 
opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  thi>  publication,  that  he 
modestly  proposes  ii^  the  preface,  *  that  it  should  be  translated 
into  the  principal  languages  of  the  continent,  circulated  among 
the  learned  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  premiums  given  (b)r 
government  we  suppose)  to  those  who  transmitted  the  best  obser- 
vations upon  it ', '  and  afterwards  asserts,  without  any  hesitation^ 
that  any  person  who  will  carefully  peruse  and  apply  the  maxim* 
contained  in  it,  '  can  hardly  fail  to  add  from  ten  to  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  years,  to  his  comfortable  existence.  * — After  all  this> 
his  readers  may  not  perhaps  he  very  much  surprised  to  find  him 
anticipating  his  own  apotheosis ;  and  informing  them,  in  the  mot- 
to on  his  title-page,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  mortal  to  approach 
nearer  to  a  Divinity.  *  Though  our  estimate  of  the  work  i^  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  more  modera^e,  yet,  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
pretensions,  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  or  giving  a  pretty  full 
account  of  it. 

After  a  pretty  long  introduction,  in  which  we  are  carefully  in- 
formed that  the  worthy  author  was  born  in  the  year  1754,  and, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago,  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness,  which 
made  him  incapable  of  prosecuting  useful  inquiries,  or  applying 
his  mind  to  political  pursuits  with  his  former  energy,  we  have  a 
short  view  of  the  plan  of  the  work  ;  in  the  first  part  of  which^ , 
he  proposes  to  treat  of  *  the  circumstances  which  necessarily  tend 
to  promote  health  and  longevity,  independent  of  individual  atten- 
tion, or  the  observance  cf  particular  rules ;  *  and,  in  the  second, 
to  deliver  those  rules  by  which  these  great  ends  are  to  be  at- 
tained. 

The  learned  author  is  resolved  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and 
accordingly,  in  his  two  first  sections,  he  treats  *  of  the  structure 
of  the  human  body, '  and  *  of  its  tendency  to  decay  and  perish.  *' 
In  the  former,  he  is  kind  enough  to  present  us  with  a  definition 
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of  man,  in  which,  however,  the  mind  makes  a  much  greater  fi- 
gure than  the  body.     It  is  as  follows. 

'  Man  may  be  defined,  **  a  being,  in  whom  reafoa  or  fpirit,  and 
body  or  matter  are  united,  and  whofe  exiftence  depends  upon  that 
union  ;  for  the  individual  who  lofes  his  reafon,  unlefs  preferved  by  the 
care  of  others  from  deftniftion,  would  foon  periffu  " 

*  As,  without  the  pofleffioA  and  the  exercife  of  reafon,  tnan  could  not 
«Kift  for  any  fpace  of  time,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  naind,  and  the  rea* 
foning  and  ether  faculties  conne&ed  therewith^  (hould  be  fumifhed  with 
a  proper  place  of  l^dence  ;  accordingly,  (he  is  provided  with  the  brain, 
where  (he  dwells  as  governor  or  fup^rintendant  of  the  whole  fabric. ' 
I.  p.  48,  29. 

In  the  second  section,  he  undertakes  tt>  prove,  that  all  men 
must  die  {  and  that  not  only  by  the  vulgar  argument  derived  from 
experience,  but  by  a  learned  investigation  of  the  changes  which 
time  necessarily  makes  on  his  structure.  We  do  not  very  clearly 
See  the  force  of  the  latter  mode  of  reasoning  5  but  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, notwithstanding,  that  he  has  made  out  the  main  fact  of 
our  mortality  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  first  of  the  circumstances,  independent  of  individual  at- 
tention, by  which  health  is  likely  to  be  influenced,  according  to 
our  author,  is  *  Parentage ; '  ana  the  sum  of  his  doctrine,  on  this 
subject,  is,  that  healthy  axid  long-lived  parents,  are  likely  to  have 
healthy  and  long-lived  children  ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  necessary 
or  uniibrm  consequence.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
chapter,  however,  is  an  original  theory  of  Sir  John's  own,  that 
a  man  generally  takes  his  bodily  form  from  his  father,  and  his 
talents  and  disposition  from  his^  mother.  In  confirmation  of  this 
pleasant  hypothesis,  we  are  then  informed,  that  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  Lord  Chatha-n  and  Mr  Pitt,  was  owing  (so  Sir  John 
writes)  to  a  fortunate  connexion  which  one  of  their  ancestors  had 
made  with  a  Miss  Innes  of  Redhall,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ! 
— and  that  the  talents  of  the  Dundases,  in  like  manner,  were  also 
derived  from  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  progenitors  to  a  Miss 
Sinclair  of  this  kingdom ! — Our  national  partialities  disposed 
us  very  strongly  to  receive  this  intellectual  genealogy ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it^  authenticity  is  completely  disproved  by  the  very 
theory  in  support  of  which  it  is  referred  to.  If  the  talents  come 
always  through  the  mother,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  genius  of  the  Inneses — or  even  of  the  Sinclairs«— could 
possibly  be  of  any  benefit,  except  to  those  who  were  immediately 
sprung  from  those  accomplished  females ;  and,  as  this  happy  ino* 
culation  took  place  long  ago,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine,  that 
either  Lord  Chatham  or  Mr  Pitt,  whose  mothers  were  unques- 
tionably degenerate  English,  could  derive  any  advantage  from  it, 
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The  next  requisite  to  health  and  long  life,  according  to  our 
yiuthor,  is  *  Perfect  Birth  ; '  by  which,  he  means,  birth  after  a  fuU 
period  of  gest^ation•  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that  cases 
pf  pren^ature  birth  are  §o  rare,  comp  iratitely,  that  no  sound  con- 
clusion can  be  formed  upon  the  si^bject ;  and  Sir  John  himself 
inentions  one  instance  of  a  man  upward^  of  lOQ  years  of  age» 
who  was  born  in  the  seventh  month. 

The  third  pqint  is  *  Gradual  Qrowth,  *  under  wtuch  title  we 
|ind  nothing  in  the  least  interesting,  except  a  curious  trait  of  tl^ 
siuthor^s  credulity  in  reporting  a  vulgar  stot:y  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
having,  by  some  peculiar  systematic  process,  made  a  poor  orpha|i 
}>oy  grow  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  before  he  was  sixteen  yean( 
pf  age ;  in  consequence  of  which  pretematund  elongation^  h^ 
|)ecame  stupid,  and  died  of  old  age  at  twenty  I 

We  have  next  a  dissertation  on  difFerent  cqnsdtutions  an^ 
formations  \ — the  issue  of  which  is,  that  men  perfectly  well  form- 
vpd  and  of  a  middle  size,  are  likely  to  be  mpst  Wealthy  \  with  other 
truisms  of  eoual  importance.  He  then  observes,  that  womeja 
have,  upon  tne  whole,  a  better  chance  of  long  life  than  men  y 
though  he  declines  determiiiing  whether  this  be  owing  to  any  go- 
neric  superiority  in  their  constitution,  or  to  their  being  less  ejr 
posed  to  accidents  and  intemperance.  The  last  of  the  circum- 
stances tending  to  prevent  longevity  is,  we  ace  told,  *  the  renova* 
tion  of  the  distinctions  of  youth, '  by  geuiiig  new  hair,  teetht  &c. 
in  advanced  life.  It  affords  a  singular  view  of  the  author's  no- 
tions of  classification  to  find  ^this  enumerated  anu)ng  the  circun^- 
^tapces  by  which  longevity  is  promoted*  It  cannot  even  be  very 
well  said  to  be  indicated  \>j  it ;  as,  in  most  of  the  instances  speci- 
fied, those  renovations  topk  plaqp  but  a  very  few  year§  before  the 
flcadi  of  the  individual. 

Our  ambitious  author  prqqeeib  next  to  consider  what  qualities 
pf  Mind  are  most  favourable  to  health.  It  must  have  given  him 
9ome  alarm  to  find,  that  men  of  great  talents  dq  not  in  general 
Jive  long.  Violent  passions,  too,  we  are  told,  or  bad  temper,  are 
unfavourable  to  long  life  \  except  in  the  case  of  fat  persons,  who 
\t  seem^  receiye  much  benefit  from  peevishness  and  anger. 

After  this,  there  follows  a  long  chapter  on  the  effects  of  Cli- 
inate  and  Situation,  containing  exhortations  to  fly  from  large 
towns,  and  directions  where  to  build  villas ;  all  m  hich,  with 
our  author's  usual  accuracy,  are  classed  under  the  head  pf  cir- 
•  f  umstances  independent  or  individual  choice  or  exertion.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  inquiry,  i§  a  series  of  familiar  and  most 
obvious  truths  ; — that  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unhealthy, 
but  of  the  former  the  most  so  ; — that  the  neighbourhood  of  the; 
cea.  and  ^i  running  waters^  is  salubrious  \ — that  trees  are  usefu^ 
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:Cellent  exercise  \  and  that  be  would  have  found  it  bb^  amusing 
and  wholesome)  if  he  had  had  a  number  of  fine  diildren  to  hscf't 
joined  in  the  recreation  ; '  we  cannot  help  su$pectingi  that  bv 

Eartiality  to  classical  authorities  has  imposed  in  some  measure  ofi 
is  usual  prudence  and  caution.  We  really  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  mote  hazardous  and  inconvenient  plan  of  exercise,  for  a  craw4 
of  betdless  children,  than  a  steep  stair*case ;  whether  they  run 
up  and  down  after  their  papa,  or  each  other. 

The  following  section  is  on  the  comparative  heal^iness  of 
different  occupations.  Husbandmen  are  supposed  the  most 
healthy  i  and  soldiers  and  sailors  next.  LiCamed  per^os  do  not^ 
in  general,  live  long.  Inhabitants  of  cities  are  most  remarkably 
shorter  lived  than  those  who  reside  in  the  copntry ;'  and  unmar- 
ried persons  than  those  who  have  entered  into  matrimony.  Th^ 
first  part  ends  with  some  rem^s  on  the  miseries  of  extreme  old 
age,  and  the  advantages  of  a  timely  death.  In  three  several  places* 
the  worthy  author  informs  us,  with  the  most  laudable  gravity, 
that  the  air  of  a  certain  valley  in  Norway  is  so  excessivfl^  salubri-* 
ous,  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  live  much  longer  than  they 
wish,  and  get  themselves  removed  to  less  blessed  situations,  that 
they  may  have  the  comfort  of  dying  the  sooner. 

The  second  part,  which  alone  can  constitute  the  Code  of 
Health  and  Longevity,  professes  to  (Comprehend  all  the  rules  \>J 
which  these  great  ends  may  be  attained ;  and  accordingly,  .seta 
out  with  a  long  dissertation  on  the  benefit  which  may  be  expect- 
ed from  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

The  first  topic  "^hxch  is  regularly  discussed,  is  that  of  Air. 
And  here,  the  redundant  learning  of  the  worthy  author  over- 
flows in  a  sort  of  bad  lecture  on  the  composition  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  extended  through  little  less  than  thirty  of  his  massive 
pages.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  account  of  its  chemical 
composition  and  various  properties,  and  with  numerous  tables^ 
showing  the  relative  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  with  the  deri- 
vation of  their  modern  names, — its  volume  in  squai^e  inches,  and 
its  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois  \  the  knowledge  of  all  which 
must  obviously  be  of  singular  benefit  to  the  invalid,  who  opens 
the  book  in  search  of  directions  for  the  restoration  of  his  health*. 
We  cannot  even  compliment  Sir  John  Sinclair  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  misplaced  philosophy-  He  tells  us,  indeed,  with  great 
truth,  tlut  *  a  fluid  easily  divisible,  and  liable  to  perpetual  agttar 
tionsy  must  be  canstantly  in  ^notion  \  '  but  his  doctrines  are  rather 
more  questionable,  when  he  assures  us  that,  it  is  owing  to  the 
ilasitcity  of  air  that  it  is  enabled  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  mines 
and  coal-pits,  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  its  fluidity  that  it  is  the 
medium  of  sound.  It  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  its  pressure 
or  gravitation^  that  it  descends  5  and  of  its  elasticity^  that  it  transr 
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^its  the  vabrat^xi  of  sounds.  Sir  John  also  thinks  it  necessary  to 
announce,  that  vien  breathe  when  t^e,y  are  asleep^  as  Wjell  as  when 
^^dbey  are  ^wajce,  and  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  they  require  a 
certain  supply  of  freah  air,  by  the  stc^  of  the  Blackbole  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  other  anecdotes  equally  iiiiteresting  and  original.  ^  W^ 
are  then  told,  that  air  may  be  4;oo  J^ot,  or  too  cold, — too  moist, 
or  too  dry,— ^oo  light,  or  too  heayy  j  and  that  we  should  do  the 
faisst  we  can  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  these  extremes,  by 
the  construction  pi  our  houses  and  clpithing,  and  die  regulation 
of  our  diet  and  exercise.  In  temperate  dimates,  we  are  admo- 
nished to  be  verv  much  in  the  open  air  ;  apd  the  following  inter- 
esting story  is  told  in  illustration  of  ^is  precept, — ^which  we  glad* 
ly  insert  as  a  specimen  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  which  charac- 
terize the  whole  performance. 

.«  The  advaotagcs  of  frcfh  air,  are  happily  exemplified  by  the  foUoMT- 
ing  f^cctjote,  rcfated  by  a  phyficiao,  of  two  fillers^  wbofe  fyftctn,  in  that 
reipe6i»  happened  to  be  dilFeriEfDr,  Tbp  elder,  Maria,  w^  food  of  read- 
ing o|r  otei^krwork,  apd  in  general  of  ey/ery  thing  that  fuited  a  fedentary 
life.  She  was  weak  ;  her  ptrvea  wrrc  very  irritable  ;  and  every  chjinge 
of  weather  affcded  her.  She  wa$  perpetually  obhged  to  have  recoune 
to  tpedicipes»  which^  being  good  of  their  kind^  woidd  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  defired  ^ffed  in  nrcngtheiiing  her  conftitution,  had  they  been 
prQperly  afllded  by  moderate  and  gentle  exercife.  But  Mils  Maria  was 
always  at  home,  always  in  tbo  hands  pf  a  phyQcian  and  apothecary,  and 
always  ailinpr. 

•  Her  fiftcr  Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  very  Ifvdy  girl,  and  na- 
turally poirefTjrd  of  good  fenfe.  She  did  dot  negl^^d  to  apply  to  her 
works  and  fiiidi^s  at  propjcr  times,  but  (he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  walk 
put  wheperer  the  weather  permitted.  Bad  weather  had  feldom  any 
other  effcft  upon  her,  than  to  deprive  her  of  her  ufual  exercife.  By 
thefc  means  (^e  enjoyed  an  excellent  (late  of  health  ;  and,  whenever  (he 
bappcn.ed  to  have  any  complaint,  her  phyfician  had  the  fatisfa^ion  never 
to  be  dif^ppointed  in  the  e(rcds  of  his  medicines. '     I.  223. 

After  ^bout  an  hiindred  pages  on  air,  we  come  next  to  Food  ; 
and  first  of  all  to  liquid  food,  and  to  a  preliminary  dissertation  on 
the  necessity  of  such  aliment.  There  are  ten  sections  to  prove 
that  men  are  the  better  of  occasionally  swallowing  fluids  \  we 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  last. 

*  V^hen  the  body  is  exbaufted,  how  rcfred^ing  is  a  fingle  draught  o{  a 
wbolefome  beverage :  when  the  mind  is  borne  down  with-  care,  how 
rapidly  is  it  exhilarated  by  a  cheerful  glafs :  and  when  the  whole  frame 
18  likely  to  (ink  under  the  prefiure  of  difeafe,  there  is  no  medicine  fo 
likely,  in  certain  cafes,  to  rettore  it  to  its  former  health  ^nd  (Irength,  as 
the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape. '    1.  237. 

Vfe  now  get  on  to  the  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fluids  which  are  used  for  drinking  \  and  find  that  the  first  divi- 
/upn  comprises  the  simple  fluids  of  Water  and  Milk  \  and  that  nei- 
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ther  of  these  fluids  i$  simple.  The  chapter  on  Water  is  very 
long ;  and  the  signs  of  good  water  are  detailed  with  moch  <b- 
ligence.  One  of  its  characteristicSj  it  seemsj  is  to  be  saponaceous  / 
and  another  is,  that  *  a  few  drops  of  it  let  fall  pn  good  copper 
will  occasion  no  spot  thereon. '  Rain-water,  snow-water,  hail- 
water,  and  ice-water,  are  then  criticised  and  compared.  Sir  Jplm 
is  not  of  opinion  that  the  swellings  of  the  neck  which  annoy  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  are  occasioned  by  the  use  of  snow-water ; 
and  observes,  with  more  pertinency  than  is  very  usual  with  him, 
that  the  very  same  diseaeie  is  prevalent  in  Sumatra,  where  ice  and 
snow  are  never  seen  *,  a^d  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  Chili  or 
Thibet,  although  the  riv9i9  of  those  countries  are  chiefly  support- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow.  It  ou^ht  to  have  been 
mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  thajt  Captain  Coo^e  found  several 
of  his  people  afllected  with  those  swellings,  after  haying  been  con- 
fined tor  some  time  to  the  use  of  water  formed  from  the  disso- 
lution ^f  ice  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 

The  following  suggestions  seem  to  be  of  sobstantial  utility; 
.and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  therefore,  to  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  make  them  more  gei^raUv  known. 

*  There  is  an  ezccUent  mode  of  prelerYing  water,  and  by  which  it  it 
filtrated  at  the  fame  time,  adopted  at  Paris.  The  water  if  put  io  what 
is  called  n/buniain^  whidi  it  a  large  and  flrong  earthen  jar,  about  foor 
feet  in  height,  placed  on  a  wooden  pedeftah  At  the  bottom  there  it 
jgravel  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  which  fliould  be  cleared  once 
^  year.  The  fountain  may  be  bad  for  a  louisd'or;  and  the  water- 
man receives  a  trifle  for  filling  it  twice  a  week,  which  is  fufficieot  for 
the  generality  of  families.  The  water,  .thus  filtrated  through  the  graved 
i>ecome8  as  pure  as  cryftal,  and  is  drawn  by  a  cock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fountain*  As  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  rarely  pure,  and  in  a  dry 
fummer  even  noxious,  fuch  a  machine  is  very  conTenient,  and  even  indif* 
penfablf*  It  is  not  liable  to  the  many  accident  a,  and  conftant  wear,  of 
our  filtering  ftoncs,  nor  does  it  require  the  atienttun  of  tho(e  with  char- 
coal, recently  invented  at  Paris.  1$,  certainty  would  be  of  the  higheft 
importance,  to  havffo  fimplc,  but  fo  ufeful  an  article,  introduced  into 
this  country.  *    1.  253.  254. 

The  same  contrivance  on  ^  larger  scale,  and  adapted  for  the  use 
©f  a  community,  is  described  in  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
cess for  purifying  the  water  of  a  small  river  near  Paisley,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  atteiided  with  the  most  complete  success. 
,  '  A  well,  about  25  yards  from  the  river,  and  funk  below  the  level 
of  its  bed,  receives  its  water  by  a  covered  cut.  This  ctit  is  about  cfght 
feet  wide,  and  four  deep  :  it  is  filled  with  chipped  freeflone,  which  are 
broke  fmaller  as  it  approaches  the  well.  To  prevent  the  intermingling 
of  the  earth,  they  are  covered  with  Ruflia  mats,  over  which  the  ground 
is  levelled.  A  great  deal  of  the  filtering  is  cfFe^ed  by  this  firft  and 
Timp!/e  cperatioo.     Over  the  well  is  a  fmaU  fl):am«engiQf,  which  fmh^ 
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Ae  water  to  an  air-cheft,  whence  it  is  forced  to  the  «  external  trench  of 
^e  bafon, '  higher  than  the  engine,  and  diftant  perhaps^  60  or  70  yards. 
The  air-cbeft  may  be  about  16  feet  above  the  riyer.  The  communica- 
tion from  it  to  the  trench,  is  by  a  wooden  pipe  of  Scots  fir,  of  three 
inched  bore.  From  the  trench  the  water  filters  into  the  bafon.  I'hc 
bafon  it  a  circle  of  about  23^  feet  diamettr,  and  10  deep,  funk  perhaps 
about  two  fett  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  its  bottom  of  puddled 
earth  ;  its  fide,  a  wall  of  free-ftooe,  neatly  jointed,  but  laid  without  ce- 
ment. It  if)  furrounded  by  a  bed  of  fand,  or  very  fine  gravel,  about  fis 
feet  wide,  the  fame  depth  with  the  bafon,  and  retained  by  a  wall  uf  free- 
fone ruble  without  cement,  and,  like  the  former,  about  a  foot  thick.  A 
fecond  bed  of  gravel  furrounds  this  wall,  of  the  fame  width  and  depth  as 
the  othcfy  but  the  gravel  coarfer,  and  retnined  by  a  fimilar  wall  to  th^ 
former.  The  water- trench  fucceeds :  about  fix  fett  wi(|e,  of  ^he  fame 
depth  with  the  bafon  ;  the  bottom  of  puddled  earth,  as  are  the  botton^s 
of  the  fand-beds.  The  outer  wall  of  the  trench  U  double  ;  the  interior 
one  hewn  Hone  joined }  the  exterior,  thick  whinflone.  A  fpace  of  a- 
bout  16  inches  between  them  is  rammed  with  clay  or  puddled  earth  ;  a 
coping  of  hewn  ftone  covers  both  in;  the  cutfide  is  faced  with  eaith  and 
turf,  and  gradually  Hoped  to  the  level  of  the  furrounding  ground.  AU 
the  flone  employed  in  the  firft  communication  from  the  nver,  and  in  the 
walls,  it  carefully  pipked  from  quarries  perfedly  free  from  any  metalljc 
tinge.  From  the  bafoni  a  pipe  is  carried  below  the  fand-^eds,  to  a  dif- 
tance  of  perhaps  a  furlong,  to  where  a  declivity  in  the  ground  gives  op. 
portuoity  to  drive  a  cart  below  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  whtre  a  large  ca(k, 
placed  upon  it,  is  commojiioufly  and  e^peditioufly  filled./  Vol.  i. 
p.  260,  261. 

The  chapter  ends  with  an  account  of  the  exaggerated  and  al>- 
^urd  assertions  of  a  certain  set  of  physicians,  who  maintained 
fhat  water  was  the  panacea  for  all  diseases  y  and  of  the  contro- 
versy which  they  maintained  with  a  more  jolly  set,  who  asserted 
the  superior  virtiie  and  salubrity  of  wine. 

The  chapter  on  Milk  is  also  very  diffuse ;  and  we  are^minutely 
.  informed,  that  it  may  be  eaten  raw — boiled — sour— as  cream — as 
J)utter— as  whey— and  in  punch.  Nay,  the  wprthy  Baronet  ac- 
tually condescends  to  insert  into  his  text  9  particular  recipe  for 
the  preparation  of  that  luxurious  beverage,  known  by  the  name 
of  milk  punchy  Hie  general  directions  for  the  use  of  this  arti- 
cle are  perfectly  obvious  and  familiar, 

We  proceed  next  to  fluids  compounded  with  water,  and  not 
fermented  |  under  which  the  learned  ^ijthor  greats  at  great  length 
pF  gruel,  toast  and  water,  teas,  coffee,  chocolate  and  soups.  The 
dissertation  on  tea  is  full  of  all  nunner  of  common-places,  and  is 
incredibly  tedious.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  this 
JFavoun^e  beverage  are  stated' at  great  length,  and  the  balance  held 
by  so  very  impartial  a  hand,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on  which 
Side  ^c  author  understands  it  to  preponderate.    If  people  will 
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and  cup ;  andt  paffin?  rapidly  orer  cyd^  and  perry,  comes  to  malt 
I^uor,  Ae  fubje£l  of  which  he  introduces  with  the  following 
learned-  paragraph. 

•  We  arc  informed,  that  in  very  early  period«^of'  hiftbry,  the  art  of 
making  a  feraented  Hquor  from  barley,  was  difeovered  by  the  Egyp- 
tiaiit,  wbich-WM  anciently  called  barley  wine,  (vinum  bonhaettm^)  and 
WM  alterwavdji  Idbowb  under  the  name  of  northern  wtne^  {vlmtm  regiwnum 
ffkMnonaliym^)  being  principally  ufed  in  northern  countries  ;  (indeed^ 
in  hot  cQUOtriet^or  in  very  warm  weather^  it  can  hardly  be  made  at  all); 
and  b^^  fome  it  has  been  called  the  ftrength  of  corn,  or  li^d  bread.  '— 
L  p.  316. 

We  are  then  pre(ented  with  a  long,  enumeration  of  contradic- 
t9iiy*o^aions  and  affirmations  on  the  fubje&'of  Ale^  which  the 
worthy  author  endeavours  to  reconcile9  by  the  good  wholefom^ 
recommendation  of  moderation  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  by  obfenring^ 
that  moft  of  the  objeAions  feem  rather  to  be  levelled  againft  the 
atufe  than  the  tife  of  that  article*  He  is  alfo  pleafed  to  inform 
us,  that  '  ale  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  ah^  to  nourifh  ;'  that  it 
is  good  for  women  givjpg  ^w\i  %  and,  that  *  new  ale  is  moft  nu- 
tritive; nvhence  tipplers  may  be  (aid,  with  Boniface,  to  eat  as  well 
aa  to  drink  their  ale;*  though  we  really  do  not  perceive  very 
clearly  the  grounds  of  that  facetious  indu&ion. 

Spmtout  liquors  are  treated,  on  the  whole,  with  great  induL- 

Ence.;  and  are  even  recommended,  in  fmall  quantities,  when  the 
dy  has  been  expofed  to  wet  or  fatigue.  Of  punch  we  are  told, 
that  it  is  ^  a  mixture  of  fubftance6  very  oppofite  in  their  nature, . 
being  (hong  and  weak,— fweet  and  four !  * — and  that  the  author'^ 
correfpondents  in  Glafgow  make  rather  a  favourable  report  as  to- 
ils falubrity.  Before  clo(ing  the  chapter  of  intoxicating  fluids^ 
we  have,  as  might  have  been  expe&ed,  fome  moral  refledtons  on 
the  e(reAs  of  intemperance.  We  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  on  the  feats  of  a  noted  toper,  by  name  Mr 
Vanhom,  of  whom  we  are  informed—-  . 

«  Iq  the  fpace  of  three  and  twenty  years,  it  is  computed,  that  he 
drank,  in  all,  thirty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bottles, 
or  fifty-nine  pipes  of  red  port*  It  does  not  appear,  that  Mr  Vanhorn 
found  this  regimen  favourable  to  longevity  ;  indeed  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable^ that  it  cut  him  off  before  he  had  lived  half  a  century.  It  is  in- 
credible, what  pleafure  any  individual  can  feel,  in  fuch  abundant  pota- 
tions, in  the  courfe  of  which,  he  rtfembles  more  a  cellar  than  a  man; 
for  there  are  many  cellars  that  never  contained  what  this  man^s  ftoroadr 
mud  have  done,  namely,  fifty*iune  pipes  of  port  wine. '     I.  p.  356*^ 

There  is  something  peculiarly  ingenious,  though  rather  severe> 
in  the  comparison  of  Mr  Vanhorrfs  stomach  to  a  cellar  5  though, 
as  he  rarely  exceeded  four  bottles  at  a  time,  it  is  rather  hard  on  the 
honest  gentleman^  to  say  that  hit  stomach  ever  actuaUy  contained 
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fifty-nine  pipes  of  port.  Sir  Johti^  however,  is  for  all  sorts  of 
sobriety  ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  we  diould  ris6  from  the  table  with 
the  desert, — ^but  allows  us  to  drink  a  litde  more  in  Vinter  than 
in  summer,  and  in  advanced  life  than  in  youth. 

,  After  this  come  150  pages  on  •  Solid  Food, '  divided  into 
eight  long  sections,  the  first  being  dedicated  to  point  out  *  th^ 
itses  of  solid  food,  and  the  necessity  thereof} '  or,  in  other  words,* 
to  prove  that  man  cduld  ndt  sul)$i€t  without  eating.  We  domot 
think  it  neeessary  to  make  any  abstract  of  the  learned  arguments  by 
which  Sir  John  has  incontrovertibly  established  thit  important  fact. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  he  has  been  altogether  so  successful 
in  his  atteihpt  at  medical  lexicography ;  for,  of  the  teh  technical 
words  oJf  iRrhich  he  has  been  pleased  to  prefix  an  explanation  t6 
this  chapter,  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  at  least  three. 
Acescent  is  not  sourish,  but  having  a  tendency  to  become  sour  5 — 
Alhaiescenty  in  like  manner,  is  Aat  which  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
conie  alkalirie-^-not  putrid  as  Sir  Johri  has  it  j — knd  EsaJent  does 
not  mean  nourishing,  but  datable. 

His  first  division  is  of  Vegetable  food ;  under  ti^hich  he  treats 
of  fruits,  nuts,  pulses,  grains,  roots,  salads,  &c. ;  aiid  delivers 
nothing  that  we  can  discover  but  the  most  common  and  obvious 
maxims.  In  treating  of  salads,  however,  he  informs  us,  that 
*  there  are  instances  of  persons  living  only  upon  grass  and  hc^  j  * 
and  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  the  4th  chapter  and 
32d  verse  of  the  prophet  Daniel  ?  We  really  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  diet  of  poor'NebuchadneJ^zer  commemorated  in  a  mo- 
dem treatise  on  vegetable  food  ;  but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  learned  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  speaks  upon  this  interesting  subject.  The  prophet 
says  only,  that  the  humbled  monarch  ate  grass  like  an  ox ;  but 
Sir  John  is  too  learned  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  to  let  tliis  pass 
uncorrected  ;  he  therefore  makes  the  addition  of  hay  also  5  taking 
it  for  granted,  no  doubt,  that  his  Babylonish  majesty  grazed  only 
during  the  sumiher  Reason,  but  was  stalled  and  fed  with  good  drj^ 
hav  in  the  winter. 

\Ve  get  next  to  Animal  food;  beginning  with  quadrupeds^-  .. 
He  puzzles  sadly  about  beef  and  veaF; — first,  beef  is  easily  di- 
gested by  persons  in  health  j— then  veal  is  not  so  easily  digested, 
nor  so  fit  for  weak  stomachs  as  is  commonly  imagined  5 — then, 
when  properly  roasted,  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  beef,  and  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  sedentary  and  delicate  ; — it  is  afterwards  added^ 
that  the  flesh  of  oxen  is  more  digestible  the  younger  it  is  ; — and, 
finally,  it  is  solemnly  declared,  that  beef  is  easier  of  digestion  than 
teal !  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  altogether  so  distinct  or  con- 
sistent as  might  be  wisiied;  but,  to  make  amends,  we  are  told  that 
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^pork  is  savotirv  food;  and,  as  this  animal  is  of  no  use  to  man 
when  alive,  it  is  therefbre  properly  Resigned  for  food  ;  and,  be-* . 
sides,  from  its  loathsome  appearance,  it  is  killed  without  reluc- 
tance !  *  Of  birds,  we  are  indrormed,  that  *  the  flesh  is  particularly 
calculated  for  persons  in  the  studious  professions,  as  the  blood 
produced  therefrom  is  clfar^  iighty  and  full  of  jpirits^  and  pecu- 
liarly favourable  io  exercises  of  the  mind.'  And  then  we  are 
told  of  pigeons,  that  *  if  any  person  were  to  live  on  them  for 
Sixty  days,  a  fever  would  probably  be  the  consequence  ! '  Of 
fish  he  eloquently  observes,  that  *  it  makes  an  excellent  addition 
to  vegetable  food ;  for  instance,  with  potatoes  or  other  roots, 
what  can  be  more  acceptable  than  a  salted  or  smoked  herring,  to . 
give  a  relish  for  such  insipid  diet  ? '  We  have  afterwads  the  fol- 
lowing profound  and  important  remarks. 

<  Fifli  18  moch  improved  by  the  a'dditioD  of  butter.  Indeed*  the  ufe 
of  buttef  fauce  feems  to  be  a  rule  followed  from  fome  inftigatioo  of 
inftind,  rather  than  a  precept  of  reafon,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  fully 
accounted  for.'  The  nfe  of  butter,  at  the  fame  time,  muft  make  the 
filh  heavier ;  and  hence  thofe  difagree&ble  confcquences  arife^  which  ren«. 
der  drams  nectflary,  the  fiault  of  which  is  occafioned  by  the  fauce,  though 
the  innocent  fifh  are  blamed  for  it.  FiOi  and  milk  are  not  proper  to- 
gether ;  nor  are  eggs  to  be  ufed,  unlefa  with  fait  fifh.  *     I.  p.  411. 

The  enumerarion  of  esculent  animals  is  closed  with  a  long 
comparison  between  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  which  results  in 
^s  most  impartial  and  conciliatory  ^eeision^  <  that  a  mixture  of 
both  is  the  proper  plan  to  pursue. ' 

The  worthy  author's  philanthropy  is  not  satisfied  with  direct- 
ing us  as  to  mt  kind  of  food  we  should  eat,  or  order  in  gcheral  ; 
but  he  dedicates  two  long  sections  fo  our  instruction  in  the  artr 
of  Preserving  and  of  Cooking  it.  The  first  is  set  about  in  a  most 
orderly  and  Scientific  manner.  After  observing  that  wild  and 
hungry  men  would  probably  eat  their  meat  as  they  found  it,  he 
proceeds,  with  becoming  solemnity,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
more  provident  and  elegant  practices  would  be  introduced. 

*  Men,  however,  would  foon  become  defirous,  not  only  to  preferve 
food  for  a  few  days,  and  to  render  it  more  palatable,  but  would  alfo  fee 
the  nectfiky  of  laying  up,  while  they  had  it  in  their  power,  a  ftore  of 
]>rovifion  for  future  ufe,  in  order  to  prevent  any  rifle  of  fcarcity  or  fa- 
ffiine.  The  various  arts  which  have  been  difcovered  for  that  pirrpoft^, 
may  be  clafled  under  the  following  general  heads.  1.  Drying  in  the 
flin.  2.  Artificial  heat.  5.  Salting.  4.  Pickling.  5.  By  butter. 
6.  By  fugar.     7.  By  ice.     8.  By  charcoal. '     1.  p.  431,  433. 

Each  of  these  articles  is  gone  over  at  great  length ;  and,  in  the' 
end,  we  come  to  Cookery.  This  valuable  section  begins  with- 
tilling  us,  that  *  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth  certainly^ 
ale  their  me^  raw ; '  and  also,  *  that  raw  flesh  produces  greatf 
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bodily  Tigotfr,  ferocity  of  mind,  arid  hue  of  lib^rfy.  \  We'  IJavS 
thett  att  accurate  descnption — for  it  is  in  general  nothing  more — 
of  die  several  ingehious  processes  of  roasting,  boiling,  stewing, 
broiling,  frying,  oaking,  and  digesting.  There  b  dien  a  sort  of 
appendix  siibjomed  upon  bread- making,  in  yfAncH  die  author'  dis- 
plays his  usual  learning  and  accuracy,  -in  stating  that  ItrfaS  may 
occasionally  be  made  oJF  dried  jhh'icrA  Jiesh !  ad  well  as  of  grain. 
Wheaten  bread,  which  he  admits  however  to  be  the  best,  is  also 
most  philosophically  divided  into  *  fine  bread,  coarse  bread, — ^and 
ttlls  !  *  Fermented  bread,  he  thinks  less  wholesome  thin  what' is 
unleavened;  we  suspect,  quite  erroneously.  The  section  ends 
\rith  instructions  for  boiling  potatoes. 

The  next  section  is^  of  Condiments ;  *  and'conhiins  a  descrip- 
tion of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  odier  unknown  stibstinces. 
This  is  followed  up  by  a  learned  chapter  on  the  number  and  suc- 
cession of  our  Meals.  The  result,  in  Sir  John's  own  words,  i^ 
the  following  general  order. 

^  In  fummcr,  rife  about  feven  ;  brcokfaft'  about  nine ;  tak^  a  little' 
fruit,  a  cruft'  of  bread,  or  a  biTcuit,  about  one  ;  dine  between  four  and 
five,  fo  ad  to  take  fonne  exerciTe  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  take  tea  or 
coffee,  as  is  found  mod  agreeable  to  the  conftitution,  between  efgbt  and 
nine,  and  if  any  fupper,  ftrawberries,  or  any  cooling  frutt.  Go  to  bed 
about  eleven. 

« In  winter,  rife  about 'ei|^ht :  bf^kfa ft  about  ten  ;  tah  aJBght  repajT 
ab6ut  two  ;  fihtfh  all  the  buiinefs  of  thv  day,  and  take  a  fubftaotfal* din- 
ner between  fix  and  feven  ;  take  tea  tn*  coffee  about  nine  ;  no'fupper. 
Co  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve. '     I.  483. 

The  quantities  for* sedehtary  people,  but  to  be  a  little  enlarged' 
for  the  laborious^  are  as  follows. 

*  For  bre^kfaft,  four  ounces  <>f  bread  and  eight  of  tea,  or  fome  otiier 
lilqutd  ;  for  dinner,  four  oancea  of  bread,  eight  of  meat,  eight  of  water, 
and  twelve  of  wine,  or  frnne  generdtn  liquor;  and  forfupper,*  eight' 
ounces  of  liquid  food,  making  in  all  three  pounds  four  ounces. '   1. 486; 

The  allowance  of  wine,  we  think,  bears  a  most  intemperate, 
proportion  to  that  of  water  or  weaker  fluids. 

After  a  tedious  variety  of  general  rules,  the  subst^ce  of  which* 
seems  to  be,  that  our  food  should  be  gradually  made  more  nutri- 
tive as  we  advance  in  life,  and  that  substances  hard  of  digestion 
are  most  proper  for  those  who  are  condemned  to  hard  labour^ 
we  get  forward  to  a  most  erudite  chapter  on  <  Digestion  and  the 
effects  thereof.'  It  sets  out  with  the  following  profoimd  and 
philosophical  observation. 

•  When  one  confiders  the  immenfe  quantity  of  liquid  and  of  fohd 
fo6d,  confumed  by  an  individual  in  the  fpace  of  a  fingle  year,  and  flilt 
more  fo,  during  the  coorfe  of  a  long  lift^  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what 
purpofes  can  fucb  a  variety  of  arlidci  anfwd*,  and  wbat  ulttmatdy  be- 
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oonct  frf  then  i  Id  ^hc  coarfe  of  a  few  yearc»  the  produce  of  feverat 
acres  of  tand,  the  wdglit  of  it  nomber  of  large  oxen,  and  the  contents  dt 
mmnj  tons  of  liquor,  are  tonftimed  by  oae  individual ;  whilft  he  con* 
tioncs  nearly  the  fame,  whether  he  drinkt  the  pure  ftr^ani,  or  the  bever* 
age  the  moft  (kUfuIly  compounded  }  whether  he .  feeds  on  a  variety  of 
ifttdes  prodttoed  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  Eingdom,  or  conSnea 
lumlelf  to  one  particular  fubftance ;  and,  whether  brs  food  it  prepared 
in  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft  manner,  or  by  the  nioft  refined  and  artificial 
iDodea  that  hixury  bat  hitherto  inventrd.  All  thefe  circomftances  de- 
pend opoo  the  proccb  caHcd  digtflwn  ;  the  nature  and  effedt  of  which» 
wt  (hill  sow  cadeakMir  briefly  to  eKplaio.  V    1.  9 « i. 

We  have  then  a  learned  and  very  tedious. account  of  the  pro- 
cess (^chylificatton»  absorptioii,  assimilation,  excretion,  &c  &c; 
with  msmy  sage  directions  about  aperient,  diuretic,  and  dia- 
phoretic medicines,  the  detail  of  which  we  dare  not  venture  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  '^e  may  safely  refer  them,  however,  t6 
the  worthy  Barotiet's  encomium  on  the  Stomach  j  which  he  lov- 
inglj  qualifies  by  the  nanie  of  ^  the  father  of  the  family, '  and 
furtner  exalts,  by  retailing  die  antient  fable  about  the  unfortunate 
dissension  between  it  and  the  other  members.  Nay,  he  carries 
his  affection  for  this  usrful  organ  so  far,  ad  actually  ta  think  it 
accessary  to  make  an  apolog^y  tor  its  wont  of  external  beauty. 

*  The  ftomach, '  he  candidly  obfenres,  *  ii  far  from  recommending 
itldf  by  any  elegance  of  appearance  $  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
coofidered  an  liiiughtly  m^mbranout  poiich  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  its  tex* 
hire,  the  confideration  of  itt  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  importance 
of  its  fuodions  to  the  health  and  exiilence  of  the  human  frames  muft 
create  a  lalutary  relUftance  to  hacafd  any  pradice  by  Which  it  Can  be 
mjured.'     I.  ^15. 

We  now  advance  to  the  j^hapterof  Exercite,  which  fills  about 
150  pages.  It  sets  out  witn  Ati  elaborate  account  of  the  uses  of 
labotti,  and  a  learned  deduction  of  the  ormn  of  that  voluntary 
labour  which  is  properly  called  exercisei  The  subject  is  then  o* 
pened  in  this  solemn  and  methodical  itianner. 

*  Exerdiies  are  ufually  divided  into  three  forts,  the  adive,  the  paffive^ 
md  the  mixed  ;  but  it  feemt  to  me,  that  this  important  fuhjed  may  be 
treated  of  in  a  more  fatitfadory  manner,  by  dividing  cxerciles  into  four 
branches,  i.  The  youthful  2.  The  manly*  3.  The  gymnaftic. 
and,  4.  The  healthful  Jind  amufing.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  ge^ 
Aeral  heads,  every  fpeciet  of  exercifc  may  be  included. '     I.  584. 

Youthful  exercises  are  then  marshalled  in  a  still  more  formid^ 
able  arraj,  as  follows. 

*  We  mall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  vanous  forts  of  yoiithful  et* 
CtdHes^  under  the  Allowing  headsi  i.  tnfiuitine  or  childifh  exercifes* 
t.  Hoj^ingi  3.  Jumping.  4.  Running.  5.  Hooping.  6.  Throw- 
ing.    7.  Lifting  and  Carryings     8.  Balancing.      9.  Climbing,      ic 
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^kipping.  II.  Sliding,  la.  Skating.  15.  Swingiog.  i4»^Sdl- 
ringing;.     15.  Fiving.     and^  i6«  Dancing.  *     I.  5S6. 

All  these  various  sports  and  pastimes  are  then  elaborately  de- 
scribed. We  prefer  the  section  on  Jumping^  as  the  diortest  and 
most  satisfactory. 

<  *  yvmptng. — As  this  fpecies  of  ezercife  is  included  among  the  gyoa- 
naftic  forts,  under  the  head  Leaping^  it  is  unnecefiary  to  dwell  upon  k 
in  this  place.  *     I.  587,  588. 

The  manly  exercises  of  Tennis,  Cricket,  .Golf,  &c.  are  de- 
scribed in  the  same  manner;  then  the  gymnastic,  of  Leaping, 
Foot-racing,  Boxing,  &c. ;  and  finally  the  nealthfal,  as  Walking, 
Riding,  Sailing,  &c.  We  do  not  find  »iy  thing  in  the  least  de- 
gree curious  or  important  in  the  worthy  Baronet's  laborious  and 
very  fatiguing  descriptions  of  these  pracrices.  •  He  is  very  long, 
and,  he  seems  to  imagine,  pardcularly  ingenious,  in  the  recom- 
mendation q{  friction.  It  cures  sore  tnroats,  we  are  informed, — 
indigestion,  rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  Nay,  such  is  its  virtue,  in 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  opinion,  that  he  exclaims,  soniewhat  rudely, 
*  How  many  are  there  who  keep  a  number  of  grooms  to  curry 
their  horses,  who  would  add  ten  years  to  their  comfortable  exist- 
ence, if  they  would  employ  but  one  of  them  to  curry  themselves 
with  a  flesh-brush,  night  and  morning  V  The  benefits  of  exercise 
are  summed  up  in  this  manner.  It  prevents  the  formation  of 
diseases ;  it  cure%  many  of  them  without  the  assistance  of  medi-» 
cine ;  and  it  greatly  facilitates  the  cure  when  medicines  are  ne- 
cessary. After  a  full  hundred  pages  of  idle  detail,  we  come  XO 
the  grand  result  of  the  discussion,  in  these  simple  maxims,— 
which  we  really  imagine  might  have  been  discovered  with  less 
exertion. 

*  It  is  an  indifpen fable  law  of  longevity,  that  one  fliould  cxercifc,  ai 
Uajl^  an  hour  every  day,  tn  the  open  air, 

*  Thofe  who  can,  ougl^  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a  day  on  horfc- 
badr;  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  ftould  employ  the  fame  time  in  walking. 

*  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  appropriate  a  confiderable  and  fixed  time  daily, 
for  being  out  in  the  open  air,  taking  moderate  exercife,  in  proportion  to 
the  eon&tution  and  time  of  life.  Exercife,  it  is  faid,  fhould,  at  leaft 
once  a  day,  proceed  to  the  borders  of  fatigue,  and  never  pafs  them  \ 
through  excefs  of  exercife,  probably,  is  not  fo  hurtful -as  fone  appear  to 
have  imagined.  *     I.  p.  675. 

There  is  a  curious  Appendix  to,  this  chapter,  containing  thetesult 
of  the  author's  inquiries  as  to  the  method  pursued  by  those  who 
undertake  to  train  iiMividuals  for  great  feats  of  adiletic  exertion 
in  walking,  running,  boxing,  5rc.  To  some  readers  this  will 
appear  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  publication  5  and  there- 
fore, Pre  shall  not  pkss  it  Mrithout  notice  ;  though  it  does  appear 
to  ua  that  there  is  very  little  mystery  in  the  bunness.    The  sum 
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ttnd  substance  of  the  method  isj  to  strengthen  the  body  ^It^  nu- 
tritive and  digestible  food,  and  to  enure  it  to  great  exertion  hy 
constant  practice.  The  detail  of  the  process  is  shortly  as  follows* 
A  purgative  medicine  is  given  at  the  beginning  to  clear  the  in- 
testines. They  are  fed  fully  on  the  lean  parts  of  beef  ol^ 
mutton  slightly  broiled  or  roasted^  with  a  little  vinegar  and  saltj 
but  no  spices.  The  only  vegetable  substance  they  are  allowed, 
18  stale  bread.  They  are  required  to  drink  very  little  ;  not  more 
than  three  or  four  pints  in  the  day,  an^  this  of  old  unbottled  ale, 
and  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Wine  is  only  allowed  to 
those  with  whom  ale  disagrees  j  and  spirits  are  entirely  prohibit- 
ed. They  are  exercised  violently  for  three'  hours  ear'ly  in  thfe 
morning,  when  they  are  rubbed  down,  and  dressed  dry,  and  then 
breakfast  on  their  beef  and  bread.  In  three  or  four  hours  aftef, 
they  are  exercised  a  second  time  j  and,  after  they  are  refreshed^ 
dine  in  the  same  manner.  They  usually  get  no  supper,  and  are 
allowed  eight  hours  sleep.  The  proper  age  for  training,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five ;  and  the  process  is  generally  completed 
within  two  months.  The  effects  are  to  remove  fat,  and  to  add 
prodigiously  to  the  muscular  vigour,  the  goodness  of  the  wind, 
and  power  of  continuing  in  exertion.  The  training  necessary  ioit 
reducing  the  weight  of  jockies  and  riding  grooms,  consists  almost 
entirely  in  abstinence  and  violent  perspiration,  brought  on  eithet 
by  exercise,  or  heat  and  clothing.  Some  are  said  to  nave  brought 
themselves  down  two  stones  in  the  course  of  ten  days  \  and  that 
without  any  sensible  injury  to  their  health. 

The  last  chapter  treats  of  Sleep  \  and  begins  with  a  long  enu* 
metation  of  the  uses  of  this  meritorious  invention.  The  first  prac-* 
deal  inquiry  is  as  to  the  proper  quantity  *,  and  here,  talking  of 
Alfred  ajid  nis  tapers,  the  author  is  naturally  led  to  inform  us, 
that  *  he  himself  has,  studied  twelve  hours  a  day  for  three  months 
tc^ether;  but  he  would  not  recommend  it  to  any  other  person  to 
try  the  same  experiment.  *  After  a  great  deal  of  argumentation, 
he  settles  sin  the  old  familiar  axiom,  that  from  six  to  eight  hours 
is  a  proper  portion  of  sleep  }  but  that  infants  and  invalids  may 
have  more.  He  is  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  it  is  right  to  sleep 
in  the  night,  and  not  to  rise  too  early,  especially  in  cold  or  bad 
weather.  Our  bed-chambers,  he  thinks,  should  be  airy,  and  not 
too  warm.  There  follows,  after  this,  a  long  deduction  of  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  Beds,  which  is  treated  of  with 
proper  gravity  and  method,  in  five  sections,  beginning  thus. 

^  The  fii1]jed  of  the  bed  or  couch,  may  be  explained  under  the  foI«> 
lowing  heads,  i.  The  nature  of  the  feather-bed  and  bolfter.  2.  The 
height  thereof.     3.  The  bed-clothei.    4.  The  curtains.     5.  Mifcella<» 
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*  f.  The  materials  on  which  any  indifdoal  fleeps*  if  ao  impofUit 
confideration.  1lie  (kins  of  animals  deftroyed  in  the  chaf)^,  w«iud  prt>- 
Iwbly  be  the  firft  article  that  hunters  would  think  of.  Rulhes,  ftraw« 
aiid  heath,  would  naturally  occur  to  hufbandmen,  and  ibo(e  who  reiided 
in  the  country  ;  and  are  ftiU  general  in  many  countries,  as  France  and 
Italy.  In  cold  countries^  more  warmth  is  neceflary,  and  feathers  were 
thought  of.  Judeedt  fo  partial  are  they  in  many  countries  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Eurcipe  to  feathers,  that  they  aAually  fleep  between  two 
down  beds,  however  ftrange  fuch  a  circum dance  may  appear  to  thoTe 
who  have  not  witnefled  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  invention  of  what 
are  called  hair-  matreffes^  is  fupi-rior  to  every  other,  not  overheating  and 
relaxing  the  body,  as  feathers  are  apt  to  do  '     1.  p.  741. 

We  are  told,  moreover,  that  we  should  undress  when  we  go 
to  bed  ;  not  wear  too  warm  nightcaps,  and  lye  on  our  sides,  wmi 
eyes  and  mouth.ciosed  ;  and  that  if  we  find  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  sIcH»p,  we  should  abstain  from  tea  and  coffee,  take  exer- 
cise, bathe  the  feet,  md  count  to  a  thousand.  The  chapter  is 
closed  by  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  rules ;  the  complexion  of* 
which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  specimen. 

*^  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  lock  the  dt>or  of  your  bed- room  previoius  to 
going  to  reft,  fo  as  to  prevent  your  being  fuddenly  and  baflily  roufed 
by  awy  perfon  coming  into  the  room  ;  and  you  (hould  al(b  examine  the 
room  carefully,  that  no  cat,  or  dog,  or  any  other  animal,  may  difturb  your* 
fleep,  the  alarm  of  which  may  be  highly  injurious.  *     I.  p.  767,  76^. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  original  part  of  the 
Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  with  such  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  fatigue,  as,  we  are  afraid,  must  have  extended  tneir  ii»» 
fluence  to  our  readers  ;  and,  really,  after  the  long  trial  to  which 
we  have  subjected  their  patience,  we  have  neither  confidence  nor 
courage  to  engage  them  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  supple- 
mentary volumes.  Near  2000  pages  of  close  printing^  however, 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  some  little  notice  of  their  contents  ; 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  curiosity  is  not  yet  satis* 
fied,  we  shall  now  make  an  hasty  sketch  of  their  subject. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Anti^it  writers 
on  health  and  longevity,  with  extracts  from  their  works  5  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  books  ancient  and  modem  on  those  subjects ; 
and  a  selection  from  the  communications  which  were  made  to  the 
author  during  the  composition  of  this  work. 

The  account  of  antient  authors  is  wholly  extracted- from  mo- 
dem commentators,  or  translators  of  their  works.  The  cata- 
logue, which  is  a  mere  list  of  title-pages,  like  a  common  sale  ca- 
talogue, fills  about  150  pages  of  pleasant  reading.  The  com- 
munications which  relate  to  the  training  of  boxers  and  racers  are 
the  most  curious  and  interesting.  The  greater  part,  however^ 
ctnsists  of  accounts  of  individuals  who  have  attained  to  a  great 
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age,  with  some  notices  of  their  maxims  and  habits^  which  are  y^ 
tious  and  contradictory,  to  a  degree  that  sets  all  system  and  theory 
at  defiance.  There  is  an  infinite  deal  of  trasp,  of  course,  in 
these  village  gossipings.  The  most  preposterou)^,  perhaps,  is  ia 
the  account  of  an  old  man  in  Caithness,  of  whobi  it  is  recorded, 
•  that  he  recollected  a  number  of  old  anecdotes,  particularly  of 
Sir  George  Sincimr  of  Bly  th,  a  cadet  of  the  famiiy  of  Uibsiery  who, 
for  his  sagacity,  and  the  manly,  liberal  and  generous  spirit  which- 
he  displayed  on  all  occasions,  was  called  "  tfw  Cock  of  the  North.  "  * 

The  third  volume  is  entirely  occupied  with  an  uccoutit  ji  f  the 
Foreign  authors  who  have  treated  of  health  and  longevity,  and 
with  extracts  from  their  works,  beginning  with  the  Regimen 
Sanitmtis  Salemi^  and  ending  with  the  treatise  of  Haile  on  ,the 
Hygiefit.  There  are  some  rare  and  curious  things  reprinted  in 
this  volume,  with  many  that  are  dull,  common,  and  contemptible. 

The  last  volume  is  dedicated  to  thef  British  authors  who  have 
treated  of  heakh  and  longevity,  and  is  chieflv  occupted  with  a  re* 
publication  of  Lord  Bacon's  most  insane  and  credulous  quacke- 
ries, and  the  common  and  neglected  treatises  of  Sir  W.  Temple 
and  Mr  Boyie  on  heakh  and  specific  medicines.  Among  the  Bri- 
tish authors,  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  admitted  two  American  pam- 
phlets 5  one  by'Dr  Rush  on  old  age,  and  another  by  Dr  Water- 
house  on  smoking  cigars ;  which  last  is  about  tbe  most  miserable 
and  childish  performance  we  have  ever  seen,  from  any  pen  cither 
British  or  foreign. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Sit  John  Sinclair  with  feelings  of  renew- 
ed astonishment  at  his  patience  and  his  temerity,  in  undertaking 
a  work  for  which  he  was  in  all  respects  so  tinqualified  :  but  v/ith- 
Ottt  any  emotions  either  of  surprise  or  of  compassion  at  his  ill 
success.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  no  one  but  a  medical  man, 
of  much  experience  and  high  reputation,  can  ever  produce  any 
work  on  dietetics,  of  the  smallest  autliority,  or,  consequently,  of 
the  smallest  use.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  mere  diiettnnte 
to  avoid  the  many  gross  and  dangerous  errors  into  which 
Sir  John  Sinclair  must  have  fallen,  it  is  evident  that  no  prudent 
man  would  give  him  credit  for  such  sagacity,  or  think  himself 
safe  in  the  guidance  of  a  mere  adventurer,  in  a  matter  where  we 
do  not  commit  ourselves  without  anxiety  to  the  care  of  the  most 
experienced  practitioner.  In  the  hands  of  a  bold  theorist,  how- 
ever, the  mass  of  materials  which  are  here  huddled  together, 
might  have  produced  many  ingenious  conjectures,  and  snggested 
many  curious  analogies.  In  the  hands  of  Sir  John  SincLiir,  they 
have  been  altogether  unfruitful,  and  produced  nothing.  His 
work  is  still  a  chaos,  without  harmony  or  order  ;  and,  instead  of 
fettfing  controversies  bv  I41S  reasonings,  or  maturing  conjecture  in- 
'03  *       ^  to 
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to  science  by  his  geniusi  he  appears  merely  as  a  doubtful  reporter 
of  contradictory  opinions,  and  a  timid  retailer  of  the  most  shallow 
and  familiar  prtcepts.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  this 
work  the  more  freely,  because  the  author  appears  to  us  to  have 
stepped  iUto^ether  out  of  his  proper  sphere  in  composing  it,  and, 
by  this  breach  of  privilege,  to  have  exposed  himselt  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  criticism.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  country 
ffentleman,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  to  be  profoundly  skilled 
in  physiology ;  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  him,  after  all,  to 
have  writtei)  injudicioi^sly  on  the  most  delicate  and  important  of 
all  the  branches  of  Medicine,  We  give  Sir  John  full  credit  for 
the  excellence  of  his  motives,  and  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the 
industry  by  which  they  have  been  seconded.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  say,  that  on  this  occasion,  his  philanthropy  has  been 
laiisdirected  and  his  industry  misapplied. 


Art.  XIV.     Poemsy  in  Two  Volumes.   By  William  Wordsworth, 
Author  of  phi  Lyr\cal  Baliadi.     8vo.    pp.  ^20.     London,  1807. 

npHis  author  is  known  to  belong  to  a  certain  -brotherhood  of 
^  poets,  who  have  haunted  for  some  years  about  the  Lakes  of 
Cumberland  \  and  is  generally  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  die 

xpurest  onodel  of  the  excellences  and  peculiarities  of  the  school 
which  they  have  been  {aboufing  to  establish.  Of  the  g^ieral 
merits  of  that  school,  we  have  had  occasion  fo  express  oar  opi* 
nion  pretty  fully,  in  more  places  than  one,  and  even  to  make 
some  allusion  to  the  former  publications  of  the  writer  now  be- 
fore us.     We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  found  an  opportunity 

>^.of  attending  somewhat  more  particularly  to  his  pretensions. 

/  The  Lyrical  Ballads  uere  unquestionably  popular;  and,  we  have 
^no  hesitation  in  saying,  deservedly  popular ;  for  in  spite  of  their 
occasional  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  silliness,  they  were  un* 
doubtedly  characterised  by  a  strong  spirit  of  originality,  of  pa** 
thos,  and  ratural  feeling ;  and  recommended  to  all  good  minds 
by  the  clear  impression  which  they  bore  of  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  virtuous  principles  of  the  author.  By  the  help  of  these 
qualities,  they  were  enabled,  not  only  to  recommend  tnemselves 
to  the  indulgence  of  many  judicious  readers,  but  even  to  beget 
among  a  pretty  numerous  class  of  person^  a  sort  of  admiration 
of  the  veiry  defects  by  which  they  were  attended.  It  was  upon 
jhis  account  chiefly,  that  we  tliought  it  necessary  to  set  ourselves 
against  this  alarming  innovation.  Childishness,  conceit,  and  affec-; 
tation,  are  not  of  themselves  very  popular  or  attractive ;  and  though 
fnere  novelty  has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to  give  them  ^^ 
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temporary  currency,  we  should  have  had  no  fear  of  their  prevailing 
to  any  dangerous  extent,  if  they  had  been  graced  with  no  more 
seductive  accompaniments.  It  was  precisely  because  the  perverse-  x; 
ness  and  bad  taste  of  this  new  school  was  combined  with  a  great     • 
deal  of  genius  and  of  laudable  feeling,  that  we  were  afraid  of 
their  spreading  and  gaining  ground  among  us^and  that  we  enter- 
ed into  the  discussion  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  animosity  which 
some  might  think  unreasonable  towards  authors,  to  whom  so 
much  merit  had  been  conceded.  There  were  times  and  moods  in^ 
deed,  in  which  we  were  led  to  suspect  ourselves  of  unjustifiable 
severity,  and   to  doubt,  whether  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  not  • 
carried  us  rather  too  far  in  reprobation  of  errors,  that  seemed 
to  be  atoned  for,  by. excellences  of  no  vulgar /description.     At 
other  times,  the  magnitude  of  these  errors— ^he  disgusting  ab-  y 
surdities  into  which  they  led  their  feebler  admirers,  and  the  deri- 
sion and  contempt  which  they  drew  from  the  more  fastidious, 
even  upon  the  merits  with  which  they  were  associated,  made  us 
wonder  more  than  ever  at  the  perversity  by  which  they  were  retain- 
ed, and  rejrret  that  we  had  not  declared  ourselves  against  them 
with  still  more  formidaole  and  decided  hostility.    ' 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  we  read  the  annonce  of  Mr  Words*- 
worth's  publication  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  expectation, 
and  opened  his  volumes  with  greater  anxiety,  than  he  or  his  ad- 
mirers will  probably  give  us  credit  for.  We  have  been  greatlyy 
disappointed  certainly  as  to  the  quality  of  the  poetry  j  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  publication  has  afforded  so  much  satisfaction 
to  any  odier  of  his  readers ; — it  has  freed  us  from  all  doubt  or  he- 
sitation as  to  the  justice  of  our  former  censures,  and  has  brought 
the  ra<*tter  to  a  test,  which  we  cannot  help  hoping  may  be  con^ 
vinci'ig  to  the  author  himself. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  we  think,  has  now  brought  the  question,  as 
to  the  merit  of  his  new  school- of  poetry,  to  a  very  fair  and  deci- 
sive issue.  The  volumes  before  us  are  much  more  strongly  mark- 
ed by  all  its  peculiarities  than  any  former  publication  of  the  fra- 
ternity. In  our  apprehension,  they  are,  q^  thi*  very  account> 
infinitely  less  interesting  or  meritorious ;  Jbut  it  belongs  to  the 
pubtk,  and  not  to  us,  to  decide  upon  their  merit,  and  we  will 
confess,  that  so  strong  is  our  conviction  of  their  obvious  inferiori- 
ty, and  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we  are  willing  for  once  to  wave 
our  right  of  appealing  to  posterity,  and  to  take  the  judgment  of 
the  present  generation  of  readers,  and  even  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
former  admirers,  as  conclusive  on  this  occasion.  If  these  vo- 
lumes, which  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  author's  former  popula-  . 
r^y,  turn  out  to  be'  nearly  as  popular  as  tlie  lyrical  ballads — if 
they  tell  nearly  to  the  same  extent — or  are  quoted  and  imitated 
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among  half  as  ihany  indivt<hials,  wc  sdialt  admit  0M  Mr  Wot4s* 
worth  has  come  much  nearer  the  truth  in  his  judgment  of  what 
constitutes  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  we  had  preyiously  imagia- 
ed — and  shall  institute  a  more  serious  and  respectful  inquiTy 
itito  his  principles  of  cpmposition  than  we  have  yet  though  ne- 
cessary. On  the  other  hand,— if  this  little  work,  selected  from  tiie 
compositions  of  five  maturer  years,  and  written  avowedlr  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  a  system,  which  has  already  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  should  be  generally  rejected  by  those  whocfc 
prepossession^  were  in  its  favour,  there  is  room  to  hope,  not 
only  that  the  system  itself  will  meet  with  no  mqre  eaconfage- 
ment,  but  even  that  the  author  will  be  persuaded  to  abandon  a 
pijn  of  writing,  which  defrauds  his  industry  and  talents  of  their 
haturnl  reward.     ^ 

Putting  ourselves  thus  upon  our  country,  we  certainly  look  for 
a  verdict  against  thi§  publication  ;  and  have  litde  doubt  indeed  pf 
the  results  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
tUese  volumes. — ^To  accelerate  thaf  result*  and  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  evidence,  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  record  may 
not  have  already  fallen,  we  must  now  make  a  f^w  obsaryaticHit 
aiid  extracts, 

Wq  shall  not  resume  any  of  the  particular  discos&iQOs  by 
which  we  formerly  attempted  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  inv- 
provements  which  this  new  school  has  effected  in  poetty  *  $  but 
shall  lay  tKe  grounds  of  our  ppposition,  for  tliis  time,  a  little 
more  broadly.  The  end  of  poetry,  we  take  it,  is  to  please — 
^nd  the  name,  we  think,  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical 
C0impo?5ition  from  which  we  receive  pleasure*  without  any  la- 
borious exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  pleasui^,  may,  in 
general,  be  analyzed  into  three  parts — tliat  which  we  receive 
from  thq  excitement  of  Passion  or  emotion-— *that  which  is  de- 
rived from  th^  play  of  Imagination,  or  the  easy  exercise  of  I^ea* 
son — and  that  which  depends  on  the  character  and  qualities  pf 
the  Diction.  The  twq  first  are  ^he  vital  and  primary  springf  of 
poetical  delight,  and  can  scarcely  require  explanation  to  any 
one.  Th^  hft  has  been  altema^tely  overrated  and  undervalued 
by  <f!e  profeflbrs  of  the  poetical  art,  and  is  in  fuch  low  ellima- 
tion  with  the  author  now  befo]:e  us  and  his  affiKiiates,  that  it  is 
liecrffary  to  fay  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  it* 

One  gfeat  oeauty  of  di&ion  exift?^  only  for  thofe  who  hav^ 
feme  degree  of  fcholarflitp  or  critical  (kill.  This  is  what  de-r 
ponds  on  the  eyquifrte  propriety  of  the  words  employed,  afid 
the  delicacy  with  which  thf  y  are  adapted  to  the  meaning  which 
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is  to  be  expffSed.  Many  of  the  £neft  paflages  in  Virgil  and 
Pope  deriTe  their  principal  charm  from  the  fine  pr^riety  of 
tb&r  di£lioii.  Another  iouiee  of  beauty,  which  extends  only 
to  the  more  inftroAed  dafs  of  readers^  is  that  wlycb  con* 
fifts  in  the  judicious  or  happy  applicatioo  of  ezprefiions  which 
have  been  fan^lified  by  the  me  of  famous  wnters»  or  which  bear 
the  ftamp  of  a  fimple  or  venerable  antiquity.  There  are  odier 
beauties  of  didion>  howeveri  which  are  perceptible  by  all— the 
beauties  of  fweet  found  and  pleafant  aflbciatione.  The  melody  of 
words  and  verfes  is  indifferent  to  no  reader  of  poetry  ;  but  the 
cfaie^  lecomniendation  of  poetical  language  is  certainly  derired 
from  thofe  general  aflbciations>  which  give  it  a  chara£ler  of  dig'*^* 
ntty  or  efegaoce,  fublimity  or  tendernefs.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  are  low  and  mean  expreffions,  as  well  as  lofty  and  gra^e 
ones ;  and  that  fome  words  bear  the  impreffion  of  coarfenels  and 
vulgarity,  as  clearly  as  others  do  of  refinement  and  afe^lion* 
We  do  not  mean,  of  courfe,  to  fay  any  thing  in  defence  of  the 
hackneyed  coimmon-places  of  ordinary  verfemen.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  character  of  thefe  unlucky  phrafes,  they 
are  now  aflbciated  with  nothing  but  ideas  of  fchodboy  imbecilitr 
and  vulgar  affedation.  But  what  we  do  maintain  ir,  that  mucn  x^ 
of  the  moft  popular  poetry  in  the  world  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly 
to  the  beauty  of  its  diction ;  and  that  no  poetry  can  be  long  or 
generally  acceptable,  the  language  of  which  is  coarfe,  inelegantj 
or  infjantine. 

From  this  'great  fource  of  pleafure,  we  think  the  readers  of  / 
Mr  Wordfworth  are  in  a  great  meafure  cut  off!     His  di£lion  has 
no  where  any  pretenfions  to  elegance  or  digniry^  and  he  has« 
fcarcely  ever  condefcended  to  give  the  grace  of  coizedne(s  or  me- 
lody to  his  verfification.    If  it  were  merely  flovenly  4nd  negle£t«x^ 
.  ed»  however,  all  this  might  be  endured.    Strong  fenfe  and  power- 
Ifttl  feeling  will  ennoble  any  exprefllons  ;  or,  at  leaft,  no  one  who 
is  capable  ci  eftimating  thofe  higher  meritS|  will  be  difpofed  tp 
mark  theie  little  defers.    But,  in  good  truth,  no  man,  now-a-daysi 
compofes  verfes  for  publication  with  a  flovenly  negled  of  theic 
language.     It  is  a  nae  and  laborious  manufa£lure,  which  cai| 
fearcelV  ever  be  made  in  a  hurry  ;  and  the  faults  which  it  has^ 
may,  lor  the  moft  part,  be  fet  down  to  bad  tafte  or  tncapacitj^ 
rather  than  to  careleflhefe  ^or  overfight.     With  ifix  Wprdfwortli  / 
and  his  friends,  it  is  plain  that  their  peculiarities  of  di^^n  are  ^ 
things  of  choice,  and  not  of  accident.    They  write  as  they  do, 
%pon  principle  and  fyftem;  and  it  evidently  cofts  them  much 
pains  to  keep  Jotim  to  the  ftandard  which  they  have  propofed  to 
^emfelves.    They  are,  to  the  fuU,  as  much  mannerists,  too,  as 
Ae  poetafters  who  ring  changes  on  the  common-places  of  maga- 
zine 
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zine  verfificntion ;  and  all  the  difference  between  them  is,  that 
they  borrow  their  phrafes  from  a  diffSsrent  and  a  Scantier  gradui  ad 
Parnaffum.  If  thef  were,  indeed,  to  difcard  all  imitation  and  fet 
phrafeology,  and  to  bring  in  no  words  merely  for  fliow  or  for 
metre, — as  much,  perhaps,  might  be  gained  ki  freedom  and  origi- 
nality, as  would  infallibly  be  loft  in  allpfion  and  authority ;  butj 
in  point  of  fact,  the  new  poets  are  juft  as  great  borrowers  as  the 
old  ;  only  that,  inftead  of  borrowing  from  the  more  popular  paf- 
fages  of  their  illuftrious  predeceflors,  they  have  preferred  fumifli- 
ing  themfehes  from  vulgar  ballads  and  plebeian  nurferies« 

Their  peculiarities  of  diAion  alone,  are  enough,  perhaps,  to 
render  them  ridiculous  *,  bui  the  author  before  us  really  feems' 
anxious  to  court  this  literary  martyrdom  by  a  device  ftill  more  in- 
fallible,— we  mean,  that  of  conneding  his  moft  l<rfty,  tender,  or 
impaffioned  conceptions,  with  objects  and  incidents,  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  readers  will  probably  perfift  in  thinking  low, 
filly,  or  uninterefting.  Whether  this  is  done  from  aflfeSlatton 
and  conceit  alone,  or  whether  it  may  not  arife,  io  feme  meafure, 
from  the  felf-illufion  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  fenfibility,  habi« 
tuated  to  folitary  meditation,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine* 
It  is  poi&ble  enough,  we  allow,  that  the  fight  of  a  friend'/i  garden- 
fpade,  or  a  fparrow's  neft,  or  a  man  gathering  leeches,  mifi^t  real- 
ly have  fuggefted  to  fuch  a  mind  a  train  of  powerful  impreOions 
and  interefting  reflexions  \  but  it  is  certain,  that,  to  moft  minds, 
fuch  afTociations  will  alw  tys  appear  forced,  araini  d,  and  unnatu- 
ral \  and  that  the  con^pofition  in  w^  ich  ir  is  attempted  to  exhibit 
them,  will  always  have  the  atr  of  parody,  or  ludicroos  .iikI  afie^ed 
Angularity.  All  the  worid  laughs  -at  El^iac  liansas  to  a  lockrog- 
pig — a  Hymn  on  Washing-day  Sonnets  to  one's  graodmocber— 
or  Pindarics  on  goofeberry-pyf  ;  and  /et,  we  ^t  afraid,  it  will  not 
be  quite  eafy  to  convince  Mr  Wordfwoxth,  chat  the  fame  ridicule 
muft  infallibly  attach  to  moft  of  the  pachrtic  pieces  in  thefe  vo- 
lumes. )  To  uitisfy  our  readers,  however,  as  to  the  jutttce  of  this 
and  our  other  anticipations,  we  fhail  proceed,  without  further  pre- 
face, to  lay  before  them  a  (hort  view  of  their  contents. 

The  firft  is  a  kind  of  ode  *  to  the  Daify, ' — ^very  flat,  feeble,  and 
affefted  \  and  in  a  di&ion  as  artificial,  and  as  mucd  encumbered 
with  heavy  expletives,  as  the  theme  of  an  unpratlifed  fchoolboy. 
The  two  following  ftanzas  will  ferve  as  a  fped^men. 
*  When  foothed  a  while  by  milder  airs. 

Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 

That  thinly  (hade*  his  few  grey  haitv  \  • 

Spring  canwajbun  't>ee  ; 

Whok  fuouner  fields  are  thbe  by  right  | 

And  AutuI^n,  melancholy  Wight ! 

•Doth 
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DoA  m  thy  crUnfon  bead  deUght 
When  rains  are  on  tbee. 
In  (heals  and  bandi,  a  mprrice^  train. 
Thou  greet'ft  the  Traveler  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcome  once  thou  count'fi  it  gain ; 

Th^u  art  not  dauiUedf 
Nor  car'ft  if  thou  be  fet  at  naught ; 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleafant  thought. 

When  fucb  arc  'wanted* '  I.  p.  2. 
The  fcope  of  the  piece  is  to  fay,  that  the  flower  is  found  every 
where ;  and  that  it  has  fu^gefted  many  pleafant  thoughts  to  the 
author — fome  chime  of  fancy  *  wrong  or  right ' — fome  feeling  of 
devotion  *  more  or  tefs  * — and  other  elegancies  of  the  fame  (lamp. 
It  ends  with  this  unmeaning  prophecy. 

<  Thou  long  the  poet's  praife  (halt  gain  ; 
Thou  wilt  be  more  beloved  by  men 
In  times  to  come  }  thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  &yoorite.  '     I.  6. 
The  next  is  called  '  Louisa, '  and  begins  in  this  dashing  and 
affected  manner. 

*  I  met  Louila  in  the  (hade ; 
And,  haying  feen  that  lovely  maid, 
Why/bouU  I  fear  to  fay 
That  (he  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and^^itrg^  / 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along, 
Like  rivulets  in  May  ? '     I.  7. 
Does  Mr  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that  this  is  at  all  more  na^ 
tural  or  engaging  than  the  oitties  of  our  common  song  writers  ? 

A  little  farther  on  we  have  another  original  piece,  entitled, 
'  The  Redbreast  and  the  butterfly, '  of  which  pur  readers  will 
probably  be  contented  with  the  first  stanza. 

«  Aft  thou  the  bh^  whom  man  loves  heft, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  (Scarlet  bread, 

Our  little  £ngli(h  Robin  | 
The  bird  that  oomes  about  our  doors 
When  autumn  winds  are  fobbing  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boors  I 
Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 
And  Ruflia  far  inland  ? 
The  bicd,  whom  by  fome  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother. 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  ? 
Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes. 
And  (ee  this  fight  beneath  the  flcies,  , 

He'd  wi(h  to  cTofe  them  again* '     I.  16. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  <  Silly  Sooth  *  in  good  earnest, 
^e  tl)ree  last  lines  seem  to  be  downright  raving. 

By 
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By  and  1)yi  we  have  a  piece  of  namby-pamlrf  *  to  the  Small 
Celandine, '  which  we  should  almost  have  taken  for  a  professed 
imitation  of  one  of  Mr  Philips's  prettyisms.  Here  is  a  page 
of  it. 

*  Comfort  ha^  thou  of  thy  meritf 
Kindly,  unafluming  fptrit! 
Carelelt  of  thy  neighbourhoody 
Thou  doft  fhow  thy  pleafant  hct 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  lane; — there's  not  a  place, 
Howfoever  mean  it  be» 

But  'tis  good  n;ough  for  th^. 

Ill  befai  th"  y*-)!'  w  flowen, 

Qhildren  of  the  Baring  hours ! 

Buttercups,  that  will  be  feen, 
'  Whether  we  will  fee  or  no  ; 

Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  \ 

They  have  done  as  worUUings  do, 

Taken  pniife  that  fhould  be  thine. 

Little,  humble  Celandine !  '     I.  35. 
After  talldn^  of  its  *  bright  coronet,  * 
*  And  Its  arch  and  wHy  ways, 

And  its  ftore  of  other  praife,  * 
the  ditty  is  wound  up  with  this  piece  of  babyish  abtunlity. 
<  Thou  art  not  heyood  the  moon. 

But  a  thing  ^<  beneath  our  (hooo ;  ** 

Let,  as  old  MageUan  did. 

Others  roam  about  the  fea ; 

Build  who  will  a  pyramid  1 

Praife  it  is  enough  for  me. 

If  there  be  but  three  or  four 

Who  will  love  my  little  flower, '  L  30, 
After  this  come  some  more  manly  lines  on  *  The  Chacacter  of 
the  Happy  Warrior, '  and  a  chivalrous  legend  on  *  The  Horn 
of  Egremont  Castle, '  whitfh,  without  being  very  good,  is  very 
tolerable,  and  free  from  most  of  the  author's  hiabicual  defects. 
Then  follow  some  pretty,  but  professedly  childish  verses,  on  a 
kitten  playing  with  the  falling  leaves.  There  is  rather  too  much 
of  Mr  Ambrose  Philips  here  and  there  in  this  piece  also  \  but  it 
is  amiable  and  lively. 

Further  on,  we  find  an  *  Ode  to  Duty,  *  in  which  the  lofty 
rein  is  very  unsuccessfully  attempted,  lliis  is  the  concluding 
stanza. 

*  Stem  lawgiver !  yet  thou  doft  wear 
The  Godhead's  moft  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  io  fair 

As  is  the  fmile  upon  thy  face  y 
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Flowers  hugfa  before  tbec  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thofii  doil  prefenre  die  ftars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  inoft  ancient  heafvent  through  thee  are  frefh  and 
^rong. '     I.  7S'     * 
The  two  bst  lines  seem  to  be  utterly  without  meaning';  at  ^ 
least  we  hare  no  sort  of  conception  in  wnat  sen^e  Duty  can  be 
said  to  keep  the  old  skies  fresi,  and  the  stars  from  wr^ig. 

The  next  piece,  entitled  *  The  Beggars, '  may  be  t^en,  we 
fuicy,  as  a  touchstone  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  merit.  There  b 
something  about  it  that  convinces  us  it  is  a  favourite  of  the  au- 
thor's ;  though  to  ust  we  will  confess,  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
paragon  of  silliness  and  affectation.  Our  readers  shall  have  the 
greater  part  of  it.    It  begins  thiw. 

*  She  had  a  tall  man's  height*  or  more  ; 
No  bonnet  fcreen'd  her  from  the  heat ; 
A  long  drab- coloured  cloak  (he  wore, 

A  mantle  reaching  to  her  feet :  / 

What  other  drtfs  (he  haH  I  cuuld  not  know  $      / 
Only  (he  wore  a  cap  that  was  as  white  as  ihow. 

*  Before  me  begging  did  (he  (land. 
Pouring  out  forrows  like  a  fea  ; 
Grief  after  grief  ;^-on  English  land 
Such  woes  I  knew  could  never  be ; 

And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her ;  for  the  creature 
Was  beautiful  to  lee  ;  a  weed  of  glorious  feature  !  '     I.  77,  78. 
The  poet,  leaving  this  interesring  person,  falls  in  with  two 
ra|ged  boys  at  play,  and  *  like  that  woman*s  face  as  gold  is  like  to 
gold.  *    Here  is  the  conclusion  df  this  memorable  adventure. 

*  They  bolted  on  me  thus,  and  lo  1 
Each  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine ; 
Said  I,  **  Not  halt  an  hour  ago 
Your  mother  has  had  alms  of  mine.  '' 

**  That  cannot  be, "  one  anfwered,  «  She  is  dead.  " 
^  Nay  but  I  gave  ber  pence,  and  (he  will  buy  you  bread.  " 

*•  She  has  been  dead;  Sir,  many  a  day.  '* 
•*  Sweet  boys,  you're  telhng  me  a  lie  ; 
•«  It  was  your  mother,  as  I  fiiy —  ** 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
**  Come,  come !  *'  cried  one ;  and,  without  more  ado. 
Off  to  fome  other  pUy  they  both  together  iew. '     I.  79. 
'  Alice  Fell '  is  a  performance  of  Si^same  order.    Tht  poet, 
driving  into  Durham  in  a  postchaise,  hears  a  sort  of  scream }  and^ 
calling  to  die  post-boy  to  stop,  findi  %  little  girl  crying  on  die 
hack  of  the  vehicle. 

"My 
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«<  Mjdoukl*'  the  word  WM  lift  and  firft. 
And  bud  tnd  bitterly  flie  wept^ 
As  if  her  ▼eiy  heart  would  buift  } 
And  down  from  off  the  diaife  flie  feapt. 

««  What  aOi  you,  chad  ?  "  (he  fobbed,  "  Look  here  1  »' 
I  faw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather  beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  fcarecrow  dangled. '     I.  85,  86. 
TTiey  then  extricate  the  torrt  garment,  and  tKe  good-natured 
bard  takes  the  child  into  the  carriage  along  with  him.    The  nar- 
ratiye  proceeds — 

**  My  child,  in  Durham  do  you  dwell  i  ** 
She  cbeck'd  herfelf  in  her  diftrefs. 
And  faid,  <<  My  name  it  Alice  Fell ; 
I'm  ftthoiefs  and  motherlefs. 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  belong. '' 
And  then,  as  if  the  thought  would  choko 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  ftrong  j 
And  all  was  for  hicr  tattered  cloak. 

The  chaife  drove  on  ;  our  journey's  end 
Was  nigh  ;  and,  fitting  by  my  fide. 
As  if  (he'd  loft  her  only  friend 
She  wept*  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up-  to  the  tavern-door  we  poft  ; 

Of  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told  ; 

And  I  gave  money  to  the  hoftt 

To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old.  * 

«  And  let  it  be  of  dnflll  grey* 
As  warm  a  doak  as  man  can  fell !  *' 
Proud  creature  was  (he  the  next  day, 
llie  little  orphan,  Alice  Fell  I '     I.  p.  87,  88. 
If  the  printipg  of  such  trash  as  this  be  not  felt  as  an  insoh  on 
the  public  taste,  we  are  afraid  it  cannot  be  insulted. 

After  diis  follow$  the  longest  and  moat  elaborate  poem  in  die 
volume^  under  the  title  of  *  Resolution  and  Independence.  '<  Hie 
poet,  roving  about  on  a  common  one  fine  momine,  falk  into  pen- 
sive musings  on  the  fate  of  the  ^ons  of  song,  which  he  sums  up 
in  this  fine  distich. 

<  WjB  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladnefs  % 
But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  defpondency  and  madoeCk'  L'p.9t« 
In  die  midst  of  his  meditations— 
*  I  faw  a  man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldeft  man  he  feemed  that  ever  wore  giey  haiia. 

Motionlefs  M  a  doud  the  old  nuui  ftood  I 

That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  odl  f 

And  movcth  altogetberi  if  it  move  at  alL 
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At  leDgth,  hindldf  ttnCettliiigy  he  the  pood 

Stirred  with  hit  ftaff»  and  fixedly  did  look 

Upon  the  muddy  water^  which  he  cona'd» 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book : 

And  now  foch  fredom  as  I  could  I  took ; 

And,  drawing  to  his  fide»  to  him  did  fay, 

**  This  morning  gives  us  promife  of  a  glorious  day.  ** 

«  What  kind  of  work  is  th^t  which  you  purfue  ? 
This  is  a  loneforoe  place  for  one  like  you* " 
He  ainfwer'd  me  nmtb  pleafurt  andfurfrift ; 
And  there  waSf  while  he  fpake>  a  fire  about  his  eyes. 
He  told  me  tbat  be  io  tins  pond  had  come 
To  gather  leeches f  being  old  and  poor : 
Employment  hazardous  and  wearifome  I 
And  he  had  many  hardfhips  to  endure : 
From  pond  to  pood  he  roam'dy  from  moor  to  moor^ 
Houfing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice  or  chance : 
And  in  this  way  he  gain'd  an  honeft  maintenance*  *    I.  p.  92—95. 
Notwithstanding  the  distinctness  of  this  answer,  the  poet,  it 
seems,  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  moody  fancies,  that  he 
could  not  attend,  to  it. 

*  And  now,  not  knowing  what  the  old  man  had  faid. 
My  queftion  eagerly  did  I  renew,  ^ 

**  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  ?  ** 
He  with  a  finale  $d  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  faid,  that,  gathering  leeches f  far  and  wide 
He  tnvclled  ;  ftirring  thus  ahout  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  ponds  where  they  abide.  • 

**  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  Jide; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  flow  decay ; 
Yet  ftill  I  perfevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.  '*    I.  p.  96, 97. 
His  very  interesting  account,  which  he  is  lucky  enough  at  last 
to  comprehend,  fills  the  poet  with  comfort  and  admiration  j  and, 
quite  glad  to  find  the  old  man  so  cheerful,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
lesson  of  contentedness  from  him  ^  and  the  poem  ends  with  this 
pious  ej^ulation^ — 

««  God, ''  faid  I,  «  be  my  help  and  ftay  fecore.; 

I'll  think  of  the  leech«gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor. ''    I.  p.  97, 

We  defy  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mr  Wordsworth  to  produce  any 

thing  at  all  parallel  to  this  from  any  collection  of  English  poetry, 

or  even  from  the  specimens  of  his  friend  Mr  Southey.    The  vo*> 

lume  ends  with  some  sonnets,  in  a  very  different  measure,  of 

which  we  shall  say  something  by  and  by.  ^ 

The  first  poems  in  the  second  volume  were  written  during  a 

tour  in  Scotland.    The  first  is  a  very  dull  one  about  Rob  Roy ; 

^r  the  title  tbftt  attracted  us  most  was  <  an  Address  to  the  Sons 
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E/i  after  visiting  their  Father's  Grave.  *    Nerer  #as  any 
owever,  more  miserable.    This  is  one  of  die  four  stanzasL^ 

*  Strong  bodied  if  ye  be  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  lefs  harm,  beware  1 
But  if  your  father's  wit  ye  (hare> 

Then,  then  indeed^ 
Ye  foDS  of  Bums !  for  watchful  care 

There  wiK  be  need. '     II.  p.  29. 
lext  is  a  very  tedious,  affected  performance,  called  *  the 
Unvisited. '    The  drift  of  it  is,  that  the  poet  refus- 
isit  this  celebrated  stream,  because  he  had  *  a  vision  of 

*  about  it,  which  the  reality  might  perhaps  undo  i  and, 
no  less  fantastical  reaso*^ — 

<<  Should  life  be  dull,  and  fpirits  low, 

^  'Twill  footbe  U8  in  our  {orrow, 

•«  That  earth  has  (bmething  yet  to  (bow, 

*<  The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  !  "     II.  p.  35. 
this  we  come  to  some  ineiFable  compositionsj  which  the 
\  simply  entitled,  *  Moods  of  my  own  Mind.  *    One  be- 

*  O  Nightingale  !  thou  furely  art 
A  creature  of  a  fiery  heart — 
Thou  {ing'ft  as  if  the  god  of  wine 

Had  help'd  thee  to  a  valentine. '     II.  p.  42. 
b  the  whole  of  another — 

*  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  flcy  : 
»     So  was  it  when  my  life  began  $ 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 

So  be  it  when  I  (hall  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die ! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 

And  I  could  wifh  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. '     IL  p.  44. 
d,  *  on  a  Sparrow's  Nest,  *  runs  thus — 
.  «  Look,  five  blue  eggs  are  gleaming  there ! 

Fetv  vi/i^ns  have  1  feen  more  fair^ 

Nor  •many  profpects  of  deUght 

More  pleafing  than  that  fimple  fight. '     II.  p.^  53. 
barm  of  this  fine  profped,  howevr,  was,  that  it  remindcdf 
nether  neft  which  his  filter  Emmeline  and  he  had  vifited 
hildhood. 

•  She  look'd  at  it  as  if  (he  feared  it ; 
Still  wifhin^,  dreading  to  be  near  it : 
Such  heart  wrs  in  her,  being  then 

A  little  prattler  amor  j^  men-'  ^c.  &c.     IL  p.  54. 
ve  then  a  rapturous  inyttical  ode  to  the  Cuckoo ;  in  wifick 

the 
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the  author,  ftriving  after  force  and  originality,   produces  nothing 
but  abfurdity. 

•  O  Cuckoo  !  (hall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? '     II.  p.  57. 
And  then  he  fays,  that  the  faid  voice  feemed  to  pafs  from  hill  to 
hill,  <  about,  and  all  about ! ' — Afterwards  he  aflures  us,  it  tells 
him  <  in  the  vale  of  vifionary  hours, '  and  calls  it  a  darling ;  but 
ftili  infifts,  that  it  is 

<  No  bird  s  but  an  invifible  thing, 

A  voice,— 41  mvRery, '     IL  p.  58. 
It  is  afterwards  *  a  hope  ;^  and*  *  a  love  ; '  and,  finally, 

*  O  blefled  bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 

An  unfubftantial,  faery  place. 
That  it  fit  home  for  thee  ! '     II.  p.  59. 
After  this  there  is  an  addrefs  to  a  butterfly,  whom  he  invites 
to  Vifit  him,  in  thefe  fimple  drains— 

'  This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  ours  ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  filler's  flowers  ; 
Scop  here  whenever  you  are  weary.  *     II.  p.  6i. 
We  come  next  to  a  long  ilory  of  a  ^  Blind  Highland  Boy, '  who 
lived  near  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  had  taken  a  mod  unnatural  de* 
fire  to  venture  on  that  perilous  element.     His  mother  did  all 
flie  could  to  prevent  him  ;  but  one  morning,  when  the  good  wo- 
man was  out  of  the  way,  he  got  into  a  veflTel  of  his  own,  and 
puflied  out  from  the  fliore. 

*  In  fuch  a  vcflcl  ne'er  before 

.Did  human  creature  leave  the  fliore.'  II.  p.  72. 
And  then  we  are  told,  that  if  the  fea  fliould  get  rough,  *  a  bee- 
hive would  be  fliip  as  fafe. '  *  But  fay,  what  was  it  ? '  a  poetical 
interlocutor  is  made  to  exclaim  moft  naturally ;  and  here  foUow- 
eth  the  anfwer,  upoa  which  all  the  pathos  and  intereft  of  the  ilory 
depend. 

*  A  Household  Ti/b,  like  one  of  thofe 

'  Which  women  ufe  to  wafti  their  dolhei !  I  *  II.  p.  7a. 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  carrying  the  matter  as  far  as  it  will 
well  go  5  nor  is  there  any  thing, — down  to  the  wiping  of  (hoes,  or 
the  evifceration  of  chickens, — which  may  not  be  introduced  in  poe- 
try, if  this  is  tolerated.  A  boat  is  fent  out  and  brings  the  boy 
alhore,  who  being  tolerably  frightened  we  fuppofe,  promifes  to  go 
to  fea  no  more  j  and  fo  the  ftory  ends. 

Then  we  have  a  poem,  called  '  the  Green  Liimet,'  which  opens 
with  the  poet's  telling  us, 

*  A  whifpering  leaf  is  now  my  joy,  • 
And  then  a  bird  wiU  be  the  ioy 

That  doth  my  fimcy  ^/^^r.*     IL  p^  79" 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  21.  .      P  ',    ,        -  and 
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V^hilc  thus  before  mj  eyes  he  gleams, 
A.  brother  of  the  leaves  he  feeniB ; 
When  in  1  moment  forth  be  teems 

His  little  fong  in  gulhes  : 
As  if  it  pleas'd  htm  to  difdaio 
And  mock  the  form  which  he  did  fetgOf 
While  he  was  dancing  vnth  the  traiv 

Of  leaves  among  the  bijfhes.'     11.  p.  8l. 
:  is  called    *  Star  Gazers. '    A  fet  of  people  peeping 
ilefcope^  all  feem  to  come  away  difappointed  with  th^ 
eupon  thus  fweetly  moralizeth  our  poet. 
»wman9  where  can  lie  the  caufe  I    Shall  thy  implement  have 
ime» 

cr,  that  when  he  is  tried*  fails*  and  is  put  to  (hame  ? 
good  as  others  are*  and  be  their  eyes  in  fault  ? 
I^cs*  or  minds  i   or*  finally*  is  this  refpleudent  vault  ? 

:  rather*  that  conceit  rapacious  is  and  flrong* 

lunty  never  yiHds  fo  much  but  it  feems  to  do  her  wrong  ? 

» that  when  human  fouls  a  journey  long  have  had* 

!  returned  into  themfelvcs*  theycannot  but  be  fad?'  II.  p.  88. 

\  then  fome  really  fweet  and  amiable  verfes  on  a  French 

ited  from  her  oi>nm  children*  fondling  the  baby  of  a 

g  cottager ; — after  which  we  have  this  quinteflence  of 

lefs,  entitled*  *  ForeGght.  * 

That  is  work  which  I  am  racing*-. 

Do  as  Charles  and  I  are  doing ! 

Strawberry-bloiToms,  one  and  all* 

We  muft  fpare  them— here  arc  many : 

lK>ok  at  it—the  flower  is  fmall*  , 

Small  and  low*  though  fair  as  any  : 

Do  not  touch  it !    fummers  two 

I  am  older*  Anne*  than  you. 

Pull  the  primrofe*  fifler  Anoe  ! 

Pull  as  many  as  you  can. 

Primrofes*  the  fpring  may  love  them — 

Summer  knows  but  little  of  them  : 

Violets*  do  what  they  will* 

Withered  on  the  ground  muft  lie  \ 

Daifies  will  be  daifies  ftill ; 

Daifies  they  muft  live  and  die : 

Fill  your  bp*  and  fill  your  bof6n* 

Only  fpare  the  ftrawberry-bloflbm  1  *     IL  p.  115,  iid. 

come  (bme  ftanzaa  abcmt  an  echo  repeating  a  cuckoo's 

'  ia  one  for  a  fample— 

Wheooe  the  w>ice  ?  firom  air  or  earth  ? 

This  ibc  attkoo  ceumoi  tellg 

Sot 
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Bat  a  ftattling  found  had  births 
if/  the  bird  tmtfi  ^nowfuU  wjIL  *     II.  p.  1 2^4 
Hen  we  have  Elegiac  stanzas  <  to  the  Spade  of  a  friend,'  b< 
ginning — 

«  Spade !  with  which  Wilkinfoo  hath  UllM  his  lands, ' 
—but  too  dull  to  be  quoted  any  further. 

After  this  there  is  a  Minstrel's  Song,  on  the  Restoration  c 
Lord  Clifibrd  the  Shepherd,  which  Is  in  a  very  different  strai 
of  poetry ;  and  then  the  volume  is  wound  up  with  an  '  Ode, 
with  no  odier  title  but  the  motto,  Pau/o  majora  canamui.  This  ii 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of  th 
puolication.  We  can  pretend  to  eive  no  analysis  or  explanatio 
of  it  I — our  readers  must  make  ^at  they  can  of  the  followin 
extracts. 

*  —-But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
A  fiDgle  field  which  I  have  look'd  upon, 
Both  of  them  fpeak  of  fomethiog  that  is  gone : 
The  panfy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  fame  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  Tifiooary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? '    II.  150. 

<  O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  fomething  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  fo  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  paft  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedidions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  moft  worthy  to  be  bleft ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  fimple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  fluttering  or  at  reft. 
With  new-born  hope  for  ever  in  his  breaft  :«»^ 
Not  for  thefe  I  raife 
The  fong  of  thanks  and  praife ; 
But  for  thofe  obftinate  queftionings 
Of  fenfe  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  yaniihings } 
Blank  mifgiTtngs  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,  v 

High  In^linAs,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  p^uihy  thing  furprizM : 
But  for  thofe  firft  afFedions, 
Thofe  fhadowy  rccolle6iion8, 

Which  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,  . 
Arc  yet  a  mafter  light  of  all  our  feeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherifh  ns,  and  make 
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Our  noify  yean  feem  moments  in  the  beiog 
Of  the  eternal  %nce  :  truths  that  wake. 

To  pcrifh  never ; 
Which  neither  lifHeGnefsy  nor  mad  endeaTour> 

Nor  roan  nor  hoy » 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolifh  or  deftroy  ! 

Hence«  in  a  feafon  of  ealm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  fouls  have  fip^ht  of  that  immortal  fea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
Ar-d  fee  the  chiklren  fport  upon  the  fliore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.  *  II. — 154-6. 
We  have  thus  gone  through  this  publication)  with  a  view'  to 
enable  our  readers  to  determine,  whether  the  author  of  the  verses 
which  have  now  been  exhibited,  is  entitled  to  claim  the  honours 
of  an  improver  or  restorer  o^  our  poetry,  and  to  found  a  new 
school  to  supersede  or  new-model  all  our  maxims  on  the  subject. 
If  we  were  to  stop  here,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
or  his  admirers,  would  have  any  reason  to  complain ;  for  what 
we  have  now  quoted  is  undeniably  the  most  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic part  of  his  publication,  and  must  be  defended  and  ap- 
plauded if  the  merit  or  originality  of  his  system  is  to  be  serious- 
ly maintained.     In  our  own  opinion,  however,  the  demerit  of 
that  system  cannot  be  fairly  appretiated,  until  it  be  shown,  that 
the  author  of  the  bad  verses  which  we  have  already  extracted, 
can  write  good  verses  when  he  pleases  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  does  always  write  good  verses,  when,  by  any  accident,  he  is  led 
to  abandon  his  system,  and  to  transgress  the  laws  of  that  school 
which  he  would  fain  establish  on  the  ruin  of  all  existing  authority. 
The  length  to  which  our  extracts  and  observations  have  already 
extended,  necessarily  restrains  us  within  more  narrow  limits  in  this 
part  of  our  citations  \  but  it  will  not  require  much  labour  to  find 
a  pretty  decided  contrast  to  some  of  the  passages  we  have  already 
detailed.     The  song  on  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clifford  is  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel  of  the  family ;  and  in  com- 
posing it,  the  author  was  led,  therefore,  almost  irresistibly  to  a- 
dopt  the  manner  and  phraseology  that  is  understood  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  sort  of  composition,  and  to  throw  aside  his  own 
babyish  incidents  and  fantastical  sensibilities.     How  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  few  following 
extracts.    The  poem  opens  in  this  spirited  manner — 
«  High  in  the  breathlefs  hall  the  Mtnftrel  fate. 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the  fong.— 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  traoflate, 
A  feftal  drain  that  hath  b«a  f^ent  long. 

*«  From 
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**  From  town  to  town,  from  lower  to  tower, 
Thc.red  rofc  is  a  gladfome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  paft. 
The  red  rofe  is  revived  at  laft  ; 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endlefs  Spring, 
For  everlafting  blofToming  !  '*    II.  p.  128-9. 
After  alluding,  in  a  very  animated  manner,  to  the  troubles  and 
perils  which  drove  the  youth  of  the  hero  into  concealment,  the 
minstrel  :proceed8 — 

<  Alas  !  when  evil  men  arc  ftrong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleafure  long. 
The  boy  rouft  part  from  Mofedale's  groves. 
And  leave  Blencathara's  ragged  coves. 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  fummer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  fprings ; 
Mud  vanifli,  and  his  carelefs  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heavinefs  and  fear« 
—Give  Sir  Lancelot  Thrclkcld  praifc ! 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  ! 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  reft 
For  this  young  bird  that  is  diftreft. 
Among  thy  branches  fafc  he  lay, 
And  he  was  free  to  fport  and  play. 
When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey.  *     II.  133-4. 
The  poem  closes  in  this  manner. 

*  — Now  another  day  is  come, 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom  : 

He  hath  thrown  afide  his  crook. 

And  hatli  buried  deep  his  book  ; 

Armour  rufling  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Cliflford  calls  ;— 

*«  Quell  the  Scot,  **  exclaims  the  lance, 

"  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  (hield— 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field  ; 

Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be. 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  fliepherd,  in  his  power, 

Mail'd  and  horsM,  with  lance  and  fword, 

To  his  ancedors  reftored. 

Like  a  reappearing  (lar. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

Firft  (hall  head  the  flock  of  war !  ^ 

Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  foul  the  lay  was  framed, 

Pj  WUf, 
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Who,  long  compcU'd  in  hamblc  wilJu  to  go» 
Wat»  fofteoed  into, feeling,  Tootli'dy  and  I 


In  hitn  the  farage  virtue  of  the  rice, 
Rrvcn^e,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead ; 
Nor  did  he  change  ;  but  kepc  in  lofty  place 
The  wifdom  which  advcrfity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  ^Ws,  tod  tntj  cottage  hearth  ; 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  honourM  more  imd  i 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earihf 
M  The  Good  Lord  Clifibrd  ^'  w«  the  name  lie  bore.  * 

I.  i}6r-i3^ 
All  English  writers  of  sonnets  have  imitated  Milton )  and,  in 
this  way,  Mr  Wordsworth,  when  he  writes  sonnets,  escapes  again 
from  the  trammels  of  his  own  unfortunate  system  $  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  sonnets  are  as  much  superior  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  other  poems,  as  Milton's  sonnets  are  superior  to  his. 
We  give  the  following  *  On  the  Extinction  pf  the  Venetiam 
Republic.  * 

*  Once  did  (he  hold  the  gorgfous  £a(l  in  fee  $ 
And  was  the  fafeguard  of  the  Weft :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldeft  child  of  liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  fcduced,  no  force  coold  riolate ) 
And  whcivfhe  trok  unto  herftlf  a  mate 
She  muft  efpoufe  the  cverlaHing  Sea. 
And  what  if  (he  had  fcen  thofe  glot  ies  fade^ 
Tbofe  titles  vanifh,  and  that  (Irength  decay, 
Yet  (hall  fome  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  rrachM  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  wr,  and  rouft  grieve  when  even  the  (hade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pafs'd  away*'     I.  iji. 
The  following  is  eptitkd  •  London.  * ' 

f  Milton  !  thou  (hou)d'ft  be  living  at  this  hour  t 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  (he  is  a  fen 
Of  (lagnant  waters :  altar,  fword  and  pen, 
Flrcfide,  the  heroic  wealth  of  ball  and  bower^ 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  £ngli(h  dower 
Of  inward  happinefs.     We  are  felfifh  men ; 
Qb  I  raife  us  up,  return  to  us  again  | 
And  give  ps  manners,  tirtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  foul  was  like  a  liar,  and  dwelt  apart :  ^ 

Thou  hadll  a  voice  whofe  found  was  like  the  itz  ; 
Pure  as  the  4ia|ted  heavens,  majcdic.free, 
So  didd  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
J«  cheerful  godhncfs  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  loylicft  duties  on  ttfcir^d  lay.  *^    J.  140. 
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We  make  room  for  this  other ;  though  the  four  first  lines  an 
bad|  and  '  week*day  man '  is  by  no  means  a  Miltonic  epithet. 
^  I  griev'd  for  DUOoaparte»  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief!     The  vital  blood 
OF  that  roan's  mind  what  can  it  be  >     What  f  >od 
Fed  his  firft  hopes  ?     What  knowledge  could  he  gain  ? 
'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  governor  who  nuift  be  wife  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  ftemnefs  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  nieek  aa  woaiarihaod« 
Wifdom  doth  life  with  children  round  her  knees  : 
Bjok«»  leifure,  perfcd  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mi{id*«  budnefs ;  tbefe  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  fway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  (lalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on  ;  and  her  rights  are  thcfe. '     I.  130 
Wheti  we  look  at  these,  and  many  still  finer  passages^  in  th 
writings  of  this  author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  mixtiire  o 
indignation  and  compassion^  at  that  strange  ii^atuation  which  ha 
bound  him  up  from  the  fair  exercise  of  his  talents^  and  \vithhel< 
from  the  public  the  many  excellent  productions  that  would  other 
wise  have  taken  the  place  of  the   trash  now  before  us.     Evei 
in  the  worst  of  these  productions,  there  are,  no  doubt,  occasions 
little  traits  of  delicate  feeling  and  original  fancy ;  but  these  ar< 
quite  lost  and  obscured  in  the  mass  of  childishness  and  insipidit; 
with  which  they  are  incorporated  5  nor  can  any  thing  give  us  ; 
more  melancholy  view  of  the  debasing  effects  of  this  miserabL 
d^eory,  than  that  it  has  given  ordinary  men  a  right  to  wonder  a 
the  folly  and  presiunption  of  a  man  sifted  like  Mr  Wordsworth 
and   m.ide  him  appear,  in  his  second  avowed  publication,  like 
bad  in^intor  of  the  worst  of  his  former  productions. 

Wi*  venture  to  hope,  that  there  is  now  an  end  of  this  folly 
and  that,  like  other  follies,  it  will  be  found  to  have  cured  itsel 
by  the  extravagances  resulting  from  its  unbridled  indulgence 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  publication  of  the  volumes  before  u 
may  ultimately  be  of  service  to  the  good  cause  of  literature 
Many  a  generous  rebel,  it  is  said,  has  been  reclaimed  to  his  alle 
giance  by  the  spectacle  of  lawless  outrage  and  excess  presented  ii 
the  conduct  ot  the  insurgents ;  and  we  think  there  is  every  rea 
son  to  hope,  that  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulte 
from  Mr  Wordsworth's  open  violation  of  the  established  laws  c 
poetry,  will  operate  as  a  wholesome  warning  to  those  who  migh 
otiierwise  have  been  seduced  by  his  example,  and  be  the  u^ean 
of  restoring  to  that  antient  ancf  venerable  code  its  due*  honou 
f^id  ^uthprity. 

P  f  QIJAR 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  ExchHu^e,  Ptomissory  Notes, 
and  Letters  of  Credit  in  Scotland.  By  William  Glen,  Writer, 
Glasgow.     Svo.     76. 6d.  boards. 

Lexi« 
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LEXICOGBJkPHT. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Language  of  Scotland,  with  the  . 
Etymons  (  containing  the  Cognate  Words  in  the  different  Lan- 
guages.    By  Robert  Alian^  Surgeon.    NO.  L    4to«    2%*  $d« 

LOGIC. 

LogiCf  or  an  Essay  (m  the  Elements,  Principles,  and  Different 
Modes  of  Reasoning.  By  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.  2  toL  8yo. 
14s.  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Letter  containing  some  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Limbs ;  to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  a  Contrivance 
to  administer  Cleanliness  ai^d  Comfort  to  the  Bedridden,  &c. 
with  Kotes.    By  Sir  James  Earle.     8vo»    3s.  sewed. 

The  Edinburgh.  Medical  and  Physical  Dictionary.  By  Roberta 
Morris,  James  Kendrick^  and  others.    2  vol    4to.    4^  4s.  boards. 

Observatbns  on  the  Preparation,  Utility,  and  Administration 
of  the  Di^talis  Purpurea,  or  Foxglove,  in  Dropsy  of  the  Chest, 
Consumption,  Hemorrhage,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  &c.  &c.  By 
William  Hamilton.    6s*  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints ;  being  the  Observa* 
tions  for  which  the  Prise  for  1806  was  adjudged  by  the  RoyaL 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  Samuel  Cooper.  5^  8vo» 
boards^ 

A  Popular  View  of  Vaccine  bioculation,  with  the  practical 
Mode  ot  conducting  it ;  showing  the  Analogy  between  thie  Small- 
Pox  and  the  CowJ^ox,  and  the  Advantages  of  the  latter.  By 
Joseph  Adams^     4s.  6d.  boards. 

Report  of  the  Q.O]ral  CoUege  of  Physicians  on  the  State  of  Vac- 
cination.    8vo.    6d. 

The  Edmbur^  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibiting  a 
concise  View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Me^ 
dicine.  Surgery,  and  Pharoiacy.    NO.  XII.     Published  quarterly. 

MI$C£LLANEOUS» 

A  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Huntingdom 
Py  Edward  Maltby,  Vicar  of  Buckden.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  New  Dormant  and  Extinct.  Peerage  of  England,  or  Genealogy 
of  those  Peers  made  by  Writ  or  Creation,  whose  Titles  are  pre* 
sumed  to  be  either  Dormant,  in  Abeyance,  or  absolutely  ExtinctB 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1806.  By  T.  C.  BonkSk. 
4to.     43s.  boards. 

A  Letter  from  an  Irish  Dignitary  to  an  English  Clergynun  oa 
the  Subj^t  of  Tythes  in  Ireland.     Is. 

Mentoriana,  or  a  Letter  of  Admonition  and  Remonstrance  to 
his  Royal  Highness  die  Duke  of  York.    2s.. 
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A  Complete  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  /York,  in  Reply  to  the  Four  Charges  exhibited 
against  him  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Mentoriana.  "     2s.  6d, 

Royal  Investigation.     7s.  boards. 

The  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Methodism  and  Dissent,  &c.    is. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my  Brother  Abra- 
ham, who  lives  in  the  Country.     By  Peter  Plainley,  Esq.     Is.  6d. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer,  with  a  Specimen  of  the  Art.    Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Present  State  of  the  Philanthro- 
pic Society,  1807.     Is. 

Letters  from  England.  By  Don  Manuel  Valarez  Espriella. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish.     3  vol.     12mo. 

Conspiracy  Detected  \  or,  some  Recent  Publications  Addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  York  Analytically  Reviewed.     28.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers,  from  the  Earliest  Periods 
to  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  with  Sketches,  Bio- 
graphical and  Literary ;  including  an  Account  of  Books,  as  well 
as  of  their  Authors,  with  occasional  Criticisms,  &c.  By  George 
Burnett.     3  vol.     8vo.     27s.  boards. 

Plan  and  Regulations  of  the  New  Rupture  Society,  established 
under  the  Patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the  Relief  of  both 
Sexes  afflicted  with  Herniary  Complaints  and  Prolapsus  ;  with  a 
List  of  the  Governors,  &c. 

The  Compiler,  or  Literary  Banquet.  •  NO.  I.  (To  be  conti- 
nued every  fortnight.)     6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Election  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  Westminster,  and  of  the 
principles  which  governed  the  Committee  who  conducted  that 
Election.     By  order  of  the  Committee.     Is.  6d. 

Ancient  Indian  Literature,  illustrative  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  instituted  in  Bengal,  January  15.  1804,  from 
original  Manuscripts.     10s.  6d.  boajrds. 

Letters  on  Capital  Punishments,  addressed  to  the  English  Judges. 
By  Beccaria  Anglicus.     8vo.     2$.  6d. 

•'A  Reply  to  the  Essay  on  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Malthus,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  To  which  are  added  Extracts 
from  the  Essay,  with  Notes.     8vo.     8s.  bound. 

Female  Art,  or.  True  and  False.  By  Ann  Pile.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
•  The  Bonne  Bouche  of  Epicurean  Rascality,  dedicated  to  the 
worst  Man  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions.  To  which  will  be  added 
a  Postscript,  containing  a  Corrosive  Styptic  to  the  Poisonous  Ef- 
fects of  a  Pamphlet,  announced  for  publication,  entitled,  "  The 
Agent  and  his  Natural  Son.  "     38.  6d. 

^rhe  Case  of  John  Mason,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  who  was  con- 
fined as  a  State  Prisoner  in  Kilmaixiham,  for  two  years  \  contaia- 
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ing  Addresses  and  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Duke  < 
Bedford,  &c.  &c.  and  Letters  from  the  above  Personages,  mo 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Commons  i 
Parliament  assembled.     8vo.     48.  sewed. 

The  Agent  and  his  Natural  Son,  a  new  and  true  Story,  wit 
Important  Strictures  on  the  Commander  in  Cliief,  relative  to  h 
Duties  and  his  Confidents.     5s. 

Heath  and  Stodart's  Shakespeare,  illustrated  with  numeroi 
highly  finished  Plates.     6  vol.     4to.     15/.  15s. 

Camden^s  Britannia.  By  Richard  Gough,  &c.  4  vol.  foil 
16/.  16s. 

Patriotic  Sketches,  written  in  Connaught.  By  Miss  Owensoi 
2.  vol.     9s. 

The  Crisis,  by  the  Authot  of  "  Plain  Facts, "  or,  "  A  Revie 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Late  Ministers.  "     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Prophet  Jonah.    By  a  Farmer.     1 2mo.     I 

The  Lie  Direct,  or,  a  Refutation  of  the  Charges  in  the  Pr 
clamation  of  President  Jeiferson.     By  Jasper  Wilson,  jun.     Is.  6 

A  Speech  on  the  Utility  of  the  Learned  Languages,  in  Oppos 
tion  to  Mr  Cobbet's  Assertion,  delivered  at  the  British  Forum,  tl 
12th  of  April  1807  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  humorous  Speech  c 
the  Question  of  the  Mad  Dogs.     By  Samuel  Fleming.    8vo.    1 

A  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
Marquis  Wellesley's  Administration  in  India.     Comprising  J 
Examination  of  the  late  Transactions  in  the  Carnatic.     By  La\ 
rence  Dundas  Campbell,  Esq.     8vo.     6s.  boards. 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  French  Emperor's  Condu 
towards  the  Jews.  By  an  Advocate  for  the  House  of  Isra( 
12mo.     3s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Mathematical  Repository,  NO.  VII. ;  contaming,  1  j 
Thirty  Mathematical  Questions  with  their  Answers.  2d,  Oi 
ginal  Essays  on  Mathematical  subjects.  3d,  Mathematical  M 
moirs,  extracted  from  Works  of  Eminence.  By  Thomas  Le 
bourn  of  the  Royal  Military  College.    (To  be  continued.)   2s.  6 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  whi( 
the  Objections  of  Malcolm  Laing  Esq.  are  particularly  considc 
ed  and  refuted.  By  Patrick  Graharh,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Abe 
foyle.     8vo.     12s.  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  explaining  them 
dieir  several  states,  with  the  Periods  of  their  Translormatior 
their  Food,  Economy,  &c.     By  E.  Denovan.     Vol.  12.     Roj 
8vo.     31s.  6d.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Socjety  of  London.  Part 
with  Plates.     58* 
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.  History  of  the  Fuci.  By  Dawson  Turner ;  widi  six  co- 
ed Engravings,    Vol.  1.     7s.  Gd.    To  be  contimied  nK>ndily» 

NOVELS. 

he  Misanthropic  Father,  or,  the  Guarded  Secret,  By  Miss 
th.     8  Vol.     15s.  boards. 

ut  which  ?  or,  Domestic  Grievances  of  the  Wolonuse  Fami- 
By  the  Audior  of  Leopold.     2  Vol.     lOs. 
lie  Catholic,  a  Romance.     9  Vol.     15s,  boards, 
lystic  Sepulchre ;  or,  Such  Things  have  been.     A  SpanisK 
nance.     By  John  Palmer.     S  Vol.     8s.  boards, 
lorentine.     1  Vol.     By  B.  Thompson, 
'he  Fugitive  G)untess.     4  Vol.  boards, 
largarette  %  or.  The  Intricacies  of  the  Heart.     12mo.     128. 
rds. 

Tie  Fatal  Revenge ;  or,  the  Family  of  Montorio.    A  Romance^ 
Dennis  Jasper  Murphy.     S  Vol.     21s.  boards, 
amily   Annals;    or.  Worldly  Wisdom.      By  Mrs  Hunten 
ol.     25s*. 

;il  Bias  de  Santillane.  A  Novel.  By  A.  R.  Le  Sage.  New- 
ranslated  from  the  last  Paris  Edition  by  Martin  raiart,  and 
(trated  by  one  hundred  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  French 
Spanish  Artists.  ^  Vol.  post  8vo.  2  guineas  boards.  Royal 
lo.     28s.  bound. 

alien ;  or.  My  Father's  House  j  altered  from  the  Frendi  of 
:ray  Dumenil.     By  Mrs  Meeke,     4  Vol.     1/.  sewed, 
hilip  Stanley.     By  C,  B.  Browne.     2  Vol.     7s. 
Testina.     A  Tale  from  the  French.     By  Francis  Lathom  Edar.. 

L  Peep  at  our  Ancestors.  .  By  Henrietta  Rouviere.     4  VoL 

!orinna,  or,  Italie.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madam 
>tael  Holstein.     3  Vol.     1/. 

!onfes';ions  of  Constantia.  A  Tale.  S  Vol.  1 3s.  6d.  bound.. 
Tiree  Germans.     A  Romance.     4  Vol,     1/.  bound. 

POETRY. 

loses^  und^r  the  Direction  of  Divine  Providence,  conducting 
Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  A 
se  Poem,  recited  in  the  Theatre  of  Oxford,  June  10.- 1807* 

I  Satirical  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.     4to.     2s.  6d. 

W\  the  Talents  in  Ireland,  a  Satirical  Poem.     With  Notes  by 

iitator.     28. 

L  Pastoral  Epilogue  to  "  Air  the  Talents.  "     Is. 

Melville's  Mantle.;    being  a  Parody  on  the  Poem,  ^titled, 

lijah's.  Mantle.  "     Is.  6d. 

Hours. 
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Hours  of  Idleness,  a  Series  of  Poems,  and  Translations. 
George  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.     8vo.     6s.  boards. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Erasmus  Darwin  ;  containihg  the  I 
tsmical  Garden,  in  Two  Parts,  and  the  Temple  of  Nature.  W 
philosophical  Notes  and  Plates,  now  first  collected.  S  Vol.  8 
1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  Fate,  with  oth^r  Poems.  By  John  Baines,  tl 
teen  years  of  age.     3s.  boards. 

Pro's  and  Con's  for  Cupid  and  Hymen,  in  a  Series  lof  metri 
satiric  Dialogues.  Exhibiting  the  Horrors  and  Delights  of  be 
over  Head  and  Ears  in  Love,  with  the  supreme  Felicity  j 
Wretchedness  of  Matrimony.  To  which  are  added  several  ot 
Pieces.    By  Jenkin  Jones.     7s.  boards. 

The  Harp  of  Erin,  or,  the  Poetical  Works  of  the  bte  T.  E 
mody.     Edited  by  J.  G.  Raymond.    2  vol.     14s. 

Contemplations.  A  Poem,  with  Tales  and  otlier  Poet 
Compositions.     By  John  Penwame.     Svo.    6s.  bound. 

Poems,  written  at  Lancaster.    By  John  Hodgson.     8vo. 
bound. 

The  Sweets  of  Solitude,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  E 
net.    8vo.    Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Critical  Opinions  and  Complimentary  Vtrses  on  the  Poems 
H.  Downman,  M.  D.,  particularly  on  those  addressed  to  Thes 
Edited  by  a  Friend.  To  the  above  are  added  Verses,  occasio 
by  the  Eieath  of  Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  and  of  the  B 
Archdeacon  Moore.     2s. 

Luctus  Nelsoniani  *,  or.  Poems  in  the  Larin  and  English  I 
guage^  Written  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson,  for  the  Tu 
man  Gold  and  Silver  Prize  Medals.     Royal  4to.     1/.  bound. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  Lord  Viscount  How 
on  the  State  of  the  East  India  Company,     is. 

A  Standard  of  the  English  Constitution ;  with  a  retrospec 
View  of  Historical  Occurrences  before  and  after  the  Revolut 
8vo.     6s«  boards. 

Strictures  on  the  Motions  made  in  the  last  Parliament  resp 
ing  the  Pledge  which  his  Majesty  was  under  the  necessity  ot 
manding  from  his  late  Ministers,  and  which,  in  those  nnorit 
wa^  most  unconsttturionally  made  a  subject  of  accusarion, 
Letter  to  Lord  Howick.    By  John  Bowles  Esq.    2s. 

A  trne  Picture  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  being  a  I 
Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Oovemment  and  People  of 
Country  towards  Great  Britain,  from  1783  to  the  present  ti 
Ss. 

Consideratmis  on  die  best  Means  of  Calling  forth  the  gen 
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Strength  of  the  Country,  for  its  present  and  permanent  Defence. 
Is. 

A  plain  Speech  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 
to  the  People  under  its  Protection,  and  to  all  Nations.  By  G. 
Edwards  Esq.     Is.  6d. 

The  Eloq^uence  of  the  British  Senate ;  or,  Select  Specimens 
from  the  Speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  Parliamentary  Speak- 
ers, from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  time.  2  vol.  8vo. 
21s.  boards. 

A  Memoir  concerning  the  Political  State  of  Malta.  By  John 
Joseph  Dillon  E^q.     4to.     5s. 

-  Tiie  Catholic  Claims  discussed,  in  a  Letter  from  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Honourable  William  Smithy 
&c.  then  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.     Is. 

An  Historical  Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics.  By  WilHam 
Paruell  Esq.     8vo.     5s.  sewed. 

The  fallen  Angels  !  a  brief  Review  of  the  Measures  of  the  late 
Administration,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Question.  To  which  is  added.  Advice  to  the  Yeomanry  anil 
Volunteers  of  the  Imperial  Kingdom.     48. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis  of  our  Domestic  AflPairs.  By 
another  Lawyer.     28. 

The- present  Crisis  in  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.    2s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Catholic  Question.     Is.  6d. 

Concessions  to  America  the  Bane  of  Britain  ;  or,  the  Cause  of 
the  present  distressed  State  of  the  British  Colonial  and  Shipping 
Interest  explained,  and  the  proper  Remedy  suggested.     2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the  established  Reli- 
gion, and  on  the  Means  of  averting  them,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval.     By  Edward  Pearson.     3s. 

An  Address  to  the  British  Nation,  exhibiting  the  sole  Means  of 
preserving  the  Independence  and  Liberties  of  the  Bridsh  Empire, 
and  of  rescuing  those  of  Europe  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  French 
Government,  dedicated  to  Lord  Grenville.  By  A.  Walker,  Esq. 
8vo.     5s.  boards. 

Bell's  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Senatorial  Characters.     To  be  continued.     NO.  1.  &c.     2s.  each. 

A  Political  Account  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  from  its  Con- 
quest by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  the  year  1797,  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.     8vo.     5s.  boards. 

A  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
the  Union  in  1 708,  to  the  Third  Parliament  of  the  United  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1807.  By  Robert  Beatson. 
3  vols.     8vo.     :51s.  6d.  bound.  ^ 

Proceedings  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Catholics,  held  air  the 

Exhibition 
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Exhibition  Roonij  William  Street,  Dublini  on  Saturday,  April 
1807.     2s. 

A  Certain  Way  to  save  our  CQuntxy^  and  make  us  a  m 
happy  and  flourishing  People  than  at  any  former  Period  of 
History.     Is. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics»  to  my  BrotI 
who  lives  in  the  Country.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the  established  R 

Son,  and  on  the  means  of  averting  them,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ri 
onourable  Spencer  Perceval.     By  Edward  Pearson.     3s. 

An  Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  J 
land,  occasioned  by  the  present  awful  Appearance  of  public 
fairs.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Cockburn.     Is. 

A  Key  to  the  recent  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus 
2s.  6d. 

Softly,  Brave  Yankees ;  or,  the  West  Indies  rendered  in 
pendent  of  America,  and  Africa  Civilized.     2s. 

Britain,  Independent  of  Commerce  ;  or  Proofs  deduced  fr 
an  Investigation  into  the  True  Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Natic 
diat  our  Riches,  Prosperity  and  Power,  are  derived  from  ] 
sources  Inherent  in  ourselves,  and  would  not  be  Affected  e 
though  our  Commerce  were  Annihilated.  By  W.  Spence.  h 
3s 

A  Reply  to  certain  Observations  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Milr 
upon  the  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examination  of  the  Roman  ( 
tholic  Claims,  &c.      By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesurier, 
sewed. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Selki 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Monday,  August  10.  1807,  on  the  I 
fence  of  the  Country.     Is.  6d.  boards. 

All  the  Talents'  Garland  \  or,  a  few  Rockets  let  off  at  a  C< 
brated  Ministry :  including  Elijah's  Mantle,  The  Uti  Posside 
and  other  Poems,  by  the  same  Author.  By  eminent  Politi 
Characters.     Part  II.     28. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Propriety  and  Safety  of  Negotiat 
Peace  with  France.     By  a  Freeholder  of  the  County  of  Fife, 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Romish  Church ;  or  a  Historical  and  Critical  View 
•ome  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  a 
ries  of  Discourses,  preached  at  Bishopwearmouth,  in  the  y 
1806!     By  the  Rev.  George  Stephenson.     8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim  ;  or,  Acts  of  the  i 
sembiy  of  Israelitish  Deputies  of  France  and  Italy,  convoked 
Paris  by  an  Imperial  Decree,  dated  May  20,  1806*    I'ransla 
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from  the  original,  published  by  M.  Diogene  Tama,  with  a  Pre- 
face and  Notes.     8vo.     8s. 

Thou^Kta  on  the  EfftKrts  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
State  ot  India.  Acccn^panied  with  Hints  coiicerning  the  Means 
of  conveying  civil  and  religious  Instructions  t6  the  Natives  of 
that  Country.     By  ti»e  Rev.  William  Tennant.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  being  an  impartial  View  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  D.  criirios,  Discipline  ind  Manners  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Lady. 
By  Josi^ph  Nightingale.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards.  I 

"     A  Letter  to  the  Author  ot  Remarks  on  a  Charge  delivered  by  I 

the  Bishop  of  Durham.     By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Dur- 
ham.    Is. 

Two  Ser.nons  on  Justificntion  j  preached  before  the  Universi-  ' 

ty  of  Cambridge.     Bjr  the  Rev.  T.  P.  White.     2s.  6d.  ! 

Mistakes  in  Religion  exposed,  an  Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  I 

Zecharias.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Vane.     12mo.     48.  boards. 

Sermon^^on  important  Subjects.  By  Matthew  Gait.  8vo.  6s. 
boards. 

A  Plea  for  Religion  and  tlie  Sacred  Writings,  addressed  to  the 
Disciples  of  Thomas  Paine>  and  wavering  Christians  of  every 
Persuasion  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Deter- 
mination to  have  relinquished  his  Charge  in  the  established 
Church,  and  the  Reasons  on  which  that  Determination  was 
founded.  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Simpson,  A.  M.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    8vo.  86.     12mo.  48. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Temple,  and  at  Berkeley  Chapel, 
.  upon  the  Conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  Established  Church  to- 
wards Catholics  and   other  Dissenters.      By  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.     Is. 

Extract  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1807,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor  under  an  ap- 

Eropriate  System,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Boys'  Charity  of  Lam- 
eth.     By  the  Rev.  A.Bell.     Is.  ^ 
The  Universal  Church,  an  Essay  on  Nature.     Is.  6d. 
An  Examipiition  of  th<*  Passages  contained  in  the  Gospels,  ai>d 
other  Itv^oks  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting  the  Person  of 
•  Jesus  Christ.     By  James  Smith.     3s.  Sewed. 

Sermons  on  diHerent  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  John  Howlett. 
Vol.  3.     8vo.     9s.  bo^nis. 

,  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxforxl,  at  St 
Mary's,  on  Suiiday,  April  19.  1807.  By  Richard  Lawrence. 
Js.  6d.  ^^ 

Concio  apud  Synod urft  Can tuarianum  acde  Paulina  habita  IX, 
K^U  Jillii,  ii)(>7.     A  Bowyer  Edwards  Sparke*     l8»  6d.      j 
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An  Attempt  to  display  the  Original  Evidences  of  Christianity 
in  their  Genuine  Simplicity.  By  N.  Nisbett,  8vo.  6s.  boards* 
-  The  Etymological  Organic  Reasoner,  With  one  Sheet  of  the 
Gothic  Gospel  of  St  Mathew,  and  another  of  the  Saxon  Dur- 
ham Book,  in  Roman  Characters,  and  a  literal  English  Lessoil. 
By  Samuel  Henshall.     NO.  \.     2s. 

Four  Missionary  Sermons,  preached  at  the  late  Anniversary  in 
May.  By  the  Rev.  Messrs  Newton,  Jack,  Griffin  and  Draper  ^ 
with  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  a  List  of  the  Subscribers, 
&c.     2s.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  some  of  the  most  important  Particulars  iri 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  written  chiefly  for  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Classes.     By  Dr  Watson. 

Patrick's  Places,  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  By 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scotch  Reformer.     8vo.     Gd. 

Aged  Father's  Address  to  his  numerous  Family.     8vo.     Is. 

Voyages  and  Travels  of  a  Bible.     By  J.  Campbell.     2s.  bound. 

Mead's  almost  Christian.     28th  edition.     2s^  bound* 

Isaiah.     Part  L  &  IL     (To  be  completed  in  Five.)     2s.  each. 

Sermons,  on  different  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  John  Howlett. 
S  vol.     8vo.     9s.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  on  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Ori- 
ental Languages,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
May  10.  1807.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham.     3s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  before  the  General  Baptist  Assembly,  at 
their  General  Meeting  in  London,  May  19.  1807.  By  A.  Ben- 
nett.     Is. 

Lectures  on  the  last  ipur  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed 
to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  chiefly  from 
internal  Evidence.  In  three  Parts.  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  Lecture  established  by  the  Pro- 
vost and  senior  Fellows,  under  the  Will  of  Mrs  Anne  Donellan. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves.     2  vol.     8vo.     168.  boards. 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Glouccs* 
ter,  at  the  Annual  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  the  year  1807. 
By  George  Isaac  Huntingfoid,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     8vo.     1  s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Second  General  Visitsftion  of  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  holden  at  Tunbridge 
in  Kent.     By  the  Rev.  Philip  Mony penny.     Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Berkshire,  July  1,  1807.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Onslow. 
Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St  Peter's  Church,  Carmarthen,  on 
Thursday,  July  3,  1806,  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christ- 
ian Kno^ledgo  and  Church  Unionj  ia  the  Diocese  of  St  David's* 
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By  the  Rev.  Charles  Pigott  Pritchett.  To  which  is  added^  an 
Account  of  the  Society.     Is, 

A  Sermon,  preached  August  the  20th,  1807,  at  Crojdoni  Sur- 
rey.    By  John  Ireland.     Is. 

A  Compendium  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Particulars  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  written  chiefly  for  the  Improve* 
ment  of  the  Middling  and  Lower  Orders  of  Society.  Dy  D. 
Watson.     Is.  6d. 

The  Way  to  Heaven  Delineated,  or  a  Discourse  upon  that 
Plan  of  Salvation  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  through  Jesus 
Christ.     By  Samuel  Moore.     2s. 

The  Danger  of  Philosophy  to  the  Faith  and  Order  of  die 
Churches  of  Christ.     An  Essay.     By  Mr  James  Allen.     Is.  6d. 

A  Body  of  Theology,  principally  Practical,  in  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures, with  a  copious  Index.  By  Robert  Fellows.  2  vol.  Svow 
18s.  boards. 

rOPOGRAPHlr. 

The  Origirf  and  Description  of  Bagnor,  and  an  Account  of 
Some  adjacent  Villages,  &c.  &c.  with  a  View.  By  J.  B.  Davis. 
5s.  boards. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Town  of  Lan- 
caster, with  Plates.     5s.     8vo.  bound. 

TRAVELS. 

Tlie  British  Tourist  •,  or  Traveller's  Companion,  through  Eng^ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  including  accurate  Sescrip- 
tions  of  every  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  comprehending 
the  most  celebrated  Modern  Tours,  through  every  Part  of  the 
British  Islands,  particularly  those  of  Pemiant,  Twiss,  Wyndham, 
Johnson,  Hutchiilson,  Bray,  Sullivan,  Toung,  Shaw,  Newte, 
Hassell,  Moritz,  Robertson,  Sktine,  Grant,  Holmes,  St  Fond, 
Barber,  Bingley,  Carr,  &c.  With  several  recent  Tours,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Editor  by  Intelligent  Friends.  Illustrated  with 
Maps.  By  William  Mavor,  LL.  D.  6  vol.  royal  ISmo. 
1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

A  Journey  from  Madras,  through  the  Countries  of  the  Mysore, 
tanara,  and  Malabar ;  performed  under  the  Orders  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  Governor  General  of  India,  for  the  express  Purpose 
of  Investigating  tlie  State  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  -and  Commerce ; 
the  Religion,  Mannets,  &c.  8cc.  &c.  in  the  Dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  Countries  acquired  by  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  in  the  late  and  former  Wars,  from  Tippoo 
Rultaun.  By  Francis  Buchanan.  3  vol.  4ta  6/.  6s.  boards. 
Fine,  i)L  9s.  bound. 
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Laim's  Schloss  Riesenstein.    2  vol.     12s, 

Stutzman's  System  der  Politik  und  des  Handels  Ton  Europa^ 

Veitraute  Briese  iiber  dem  Preussischen  Hofe^  lr»    Band. 

Jean  Paul's  Levana.    2  yoI. 

Stolberg's  Geschichte  der  Religion  Jesu  Christie  l^     TheiL 
Svo. 

Rheinische  (der)  Bund^  eine  Zeitschrift.     5  Nos. 

NouYelle  Grande  Carte  de  TAllemagne  5c  des  Etats  qui  Tavoi- 
sinent ;  in  a  case. 
.  Nadir  Amida,  Kbnig  von  Persien,  von  Siegfried. 

Herder's  Cid. 

Reimarus  Funfzig  Jahren  seiner  medizinisschen  LaUfbahn. 
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AAt.  t.  ti^aiH  ik  Mhhantque  Ciiesih  Pai^.I^.  Si  La  Phte^  M^ 
bre  At  l^Institut  Natimial  deFrance,  ^t  da  Bureau  de$  Lotig 
tttdes.    PariSk    Vol;  U     Aft  7.     Vol.  Sk  &  4i     i805i 

A  STMNbMY  i«  distirtgUished  hf  ^eV^ral  grtat  and  strikirtg  bh; 
"•  ractert,  which  place  It  decidedly  at  the^head  of  the  physic 
iciences.  The  objects  which  it  treats  of,  catlnot  fail  to  impart 
it  a  degfee  of  thelt  own  magnificence  md  splendour  j  while  the 
distance,  their  magnitude,  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the 
movements,  deeply  impress  the  imagination,  arid  afford  a  nob 
exercise  to  the  understanding.  Add  to  this,  that  the  history 
astronomy  is  that  which  is  best  marked  out  in  the  progress 
human  knowledge.  Through  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages,  v 
perceive  the  truths  of  this  science  shining  as  it  werd  by  the 
own  light,  and  scattering  some  rays  around  them,  that  sefvd 
discover  a  few  definite  objects  amid  the  confusion  of  ancient  ti 
dition, — a  few  fixed  points  amid  the  uncertainty  of  Greek,  Egy 
tian,  or  even  Hindoo  mythology.  But  what  distinguishes  astr 
nomy  the  most,  is  the  perfect  explanation  which  it  gives  of  tl 
celestial  phenomena.  This  explanation  is  so  complete,  that  the 
is  not  any  fact  concerning  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  h6dU 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  which  is  not  reducible  to  one  sihc 
law — the  mutual  gravitation  of  all  bodies  to  one  ant)thet,  wi 
forces  that  are  directly  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies,  and  inverse 
as  the  squares  of  their  distances.  On  this  principle  Sir  Isa 
Newton  long  ago  accounted  for  all  the  great  motions  in  o 
system  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  his  successors,  aftet-  neai 
century  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  investigation,  h^vrf  e 
plained  all  the  rest.  The  work  before  us  brings  tho^e  explanatio 
into  one  view,  and  deduces  them  from  the  first  principles  of  tn 
YOL.  xu  NO.  22.  R  chani( 
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^50  La  Place,  Traite  de  Mechanigue  Celeste. ,  Jan. 

chanics.    It  is  not  willinely  that*  we  have  suffered  so  much  tiin« 
to  elapse  without  laymg  before  our  readers  an  analysis  of  a  work ' 
the  most  importanti  -wimout  doubt,  thatha»dkttngmdhed  the  ccnt^'^ 
elusion  of  me  last*. or  the  conunencement.c€  the  present  century.^ 
But  the  book  is  sttU,  in  some  respects,  incomplete,  and  a  his^* 
torical  toIui^  U  fet  wanting^  which,  Jiad  we  been  in  possession  * 
of  it,  would  have  very  mbch  faciKtateil'  the  faslcthat  we  have  now  t 
unttertakeo  to  perform.  .  We  loiow  not  whether  thh  volume  is  afc« 
tually  published.    In  the  present  st^te  of  £urpp^  it  may  be  a  long  ^ 
time  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  this  country ;  and,  in  the  mean* 
tifne,  our  dutv  seems  Xf>  require  that  an  account  of  the  four  * 
vplumes,  wbicn  we  possess,  should  no  longer  be  withheld  fronr  '« 
die  public.  I 

Though  the  integral  calculus,  as^it  was  left  by  the  fttsi  invenf^  =s 
i>f^,and  theilr  contemporaries^  vn^  a  ^ery  [So^eff'ul  in^trtiifteiie'df 
investigation,  it  rtquired  many  hnprovements  to  fit  iffor^nteiid-  ^ 
ing  the.i^lpsophy  of  NeWtontoxts  utmdst  limits.^'  A  bfkf  e- 
numeratton  of  the  principal  improvements  which  it  has  actually  - 
received  in  the  last  seventy  or.  eighty  years,  will  very  much  as«  ^ 
sist  us  in  appreciating  the  merit  of  the  work  which  is  now  befoie 
,us.  V 

i.  Descartes  is  celebrated  for  having  applied  algebra  to  seome* 
try ;  and  Euler  haidly  deserves  less  ct^it  for  having  applied  the    ' 
same  science  to  trigonometry*    Though  we  ascribe  the  invention-  ■ 
of  this  calcolut  to  Culer,  we  are  aware  that  the  first  attempt  to- 
ward it  was  .made  by  a  mathematician  of  far  inferior  note.  Chri- 
stian Mayer,  who,  in  the  Petersburgh  .Commentaries  for  1727^ 
published  a  paper  on  analytical  trigonometry.     In  that  memoir^ 
the  geometrical  theorepus,  which  serve  at  the  basts  of  diis  new 
species  of  arithmetict  a^  pointed  out;  but  the  extension  of  the 
.met^d,  theintroducdoQ  of  a  convenient  notation,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar algorithm,  are  the  work  of  Euler*.    By  means  of  these,  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  archea  are  multiplied  into  one  another,  and 
raisod  to  any  power,  with  a  simplicity  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  algebra,  being  expressed  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  multiple 
arches^  of  one  dimension  only,. or  of  no  higher  power  than  the 
firsi.     It  is  incredible  of  how  great  advantage  this  method  has 
proved  in  all  the  parts  of  the  higher  geometry,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  reseatrcfaes  of  physical  astronomy*     As  what  we 
observe  ;n  the  heav^is  is -nothing  but  angular  position,  so  if  we 
would  compare  the  result  of  our  reasonings  concerning  the  action  * 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  observations  made  on  the  surface  of    * 
the^  earth,  we  must  express  those  results  m  terms  of  the  angles^ 
observed,  or  the  quantities  dependent  on  them,  such  as  «nes>    ' 
tatogen^s,  &c.    It  is  evident  taar  a  calculus  which  teaches  ^ow 
this  i»  to  baaccowpUshed^  niustbecC  Aeytaitettviiue  to  the  aft»  - 

tronomei^ 
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S  the  focili^  which  thU  taktdtts  giVeft  i6  alj 
stations  ioto  Whkh  it  is  introduced^  from 
'  fjeometrjf  to  the  finding  of  fluentd 
dees  It  one  of  the  inost  iraltiabk 
"^e.    It  is  a  tnethod  ebntinually 

the  integtal  calctiltis,   ihad^  hf 

A  its  power,  and  added  to  it  a  ferri 

o  all  that  it  before  possessed^     This  is 

■.'.ferencesy  or,  as  We  must  Call  it,  of  fa\ 

discovered  by  the  geometer  just  named,  v 

^\\g  into  the  nature  of  the  figures  sUccesSiteh 

a  musical  string  during  the  time  of  its  tibrati< 

.  variable  quantity  is  a  function  of  other  two  Vsn4 

es,  as  the  ordinates  belonging  to  the  different  abscisss 

:  curves  must  necessarily  be,  (for  they  are  functions  botl 

V  :.j  abscissse  and  of  the  time  counted  from  the  beginning  of  \ki 

brations),  it  becomes  conTenieat  to  consider  how  that  ^uantit] 

lies,  while  each  of  the  other  two  varies  singly,  the  remaining 

beti^  supposed  constant*     Without  this  simplification,  it  wo 

in  most  cases,  be  «|uite  impossible  to  subject  such  implicated  f  i 

tiofis  to  any  rules  of  reasoning  whatsoever^    The  calculus  of  \ 

tial  diffesences,  therefore,  is  of  grieat  utility  in  all  the  more  t 

plicated  problems  both  of  pure  and  mixt  mathematics  J  ei 

diiog  relating  to  the  motbn  of  fluids  that  is  not  purely  elem 

arft  falls  within  its  range;  and  in  all  the  more  difficult  fesea: 

es  of  physical  astronomy,  it  has  been  introduced  with  great 

vaatage.    Hie  first  idea  of  this  new  method,  and  the  first  ap 

cation  of  it,  are  due  to  D' Alembert :  it  is  from  £iiler,  howe 

Ant  we  derive  the  form  and  notation  that  have  been  general] 

dopted. 

8,  Anodier  great  addition  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  Ss 
Invention  of  La  Grange,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Qc 
Ims  variationum.  The  ordinary  problems  cf  determining  the  gt 
est  and  least  states  of  a  given  function  of  one  or  more  trati 

rntities,  is  easily  reduced  to  the  direct  method  of  fiutions 
differential  calculus,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  Cla 
of  questions  to  which  those  methods  Were  applied*  But  ^ 
die  function  that  is  to  be  a  nuimmum  or  a  tninimum^  is  not  g 
in  ^  form  %  or  when  the  curve,  expressing  that  function,  is 
known  b?  any. other  property,  but  that,  in  certain  circumstance 
is  to  Jbe  tne  greatest  or  l^t  possible,  the  sohition  is  infinitely  n 
diflSkult,  and  science  seems  to  have  no  hold  of  the  question 
which  to  reduce  it  to  a  mathematical  investigation.  The  ] 
Uem  of  the  lint  of  swiftnt  descent  is  of  this  natul#;  andthoi 

ti  %  i 
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from  tome  facilid^  whicii  this  ix^  other  pir^Ctttsr  ^stances  af-» 
forded,  they  were  re^dlved^  by  the  ingenuity' of  mathematicians^ 
before  any  method  genexaUy  applicable  to  them  was  known,  ]f^ 
such  a  me^od  couM  iu>t  but  bQ  regard^. as  a  great  dcsideratumB 
in  mathematical  science.'  The  genius  ci  £ttler  had  gone  far. 
to  supply  it,  when  La  Grangey  taking  a  view  entirely  differ** 
enr,  {e}l  upon  a  method  extremely  con¥eniettt>  and,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  the,  probl^>  thte  n^ost  simple  .tfiat  could  jbe; 
expected*  The 'suppc^ition  it  proceeds  on  is  greatly  more  ge- 
neral than  that  of  tKe  fluxionsury  or  differential  calculus.  Itk 
this  last,  the  fluxions  or  changes  of.  the  variable  quantities  are 
restricted  by  certain  laws.  The  fluxion  of  the  ordiinatef  for  ex-/ 
^mpte,  has  a .  relation  tp  the  fluxion  of  th^  abscissa  that  is  deters 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  cusve  ta  whioh  tliey  boUi  belong* 
B^t  in  the  method>f  variatiotu^  the  change  ol  the  ordinate  mayv 
be  any  w)iatever ;  it  m2ij  no  longer  be  bounded  bf  the  pnginat 
curve,  but  it  ma^  pass  into  another*  having  to  me  formelr  no 
determinate  relation^  This  is  the  caJculttS  of  La  Grange  i  amd^ 
though  it  was  infected  expressly  wiiha  view  to  the  problems  just 
mentioned,  it  has  been  found  of  great- use  in  many  physical' 
questions  with  which  those  problems  .are  not  immediately  £on-: 
nected.  ...  i 

4. .  Among  the  improvements  of  the  higher  geometry,  besideat 
those  which,  }ike  the  preceding,  consisted  of  methods  entirely 
new,  the  extension  of  the  m<Mre  .ordinary  methods  to  the  Integra^ 
tion  of  a.  vast  number  of  formuka^  tKe  investigation  of  many. 
new  theoremsconqeming  quadrature^  and  concerning  the  solu-^ 
tion  of  fluxionary  equations  of  all  ordersi  had  completely,  chang* 
cd  the  appearance  of  the  t:a)culus ;  so  that  Newton  or  Leibnit2». 
had  they  returned  to  the  world  any  tinie  since  the.  middle  of  the 
last  century,  would  have  been  unable,  without  great  study,  tOb 
foUoi^  the  discoveries  whi<^h  their  disciples  had  madey  by  pro« 
c^eding  in  the  line  which  they  themselves  had  pointed  out*  In' 
this  work,  though  a  great. number  of  ingenious  rofin  have  been 
concerned,  yet  nvcnre  is  due  to  £ul^  tlian  to  any  other  indivi-* 
dual*  With  indefatigable  industry,-  and  .the  resources, of  a. nu>st 
inventive  mind,  he  devoted  a  long  life  entirely  to  the  pursuit^ 
of  science.  Besides  producing  many  works  on  all  the  dif^^ 
ierent  J>ranches  of  the  higher  mathematics,  he  continued,  fwr 
more  than  fifty  years  during  his  life,,  and  for  no-  less,  than 
ryi'enty  after  his  deaths  to  enrich  the  memoirs  of  Berlin,  or  o£ 
P^terAurgh,  withrpapers  that  bear,  in  .'every  page,  the  marks  .oC 
originality  and  invention.  Such*  indoed,  has  been  the  industry^ 
of  .this  incomparable  man,  that  his  works,  were  they  collected 
ittto  vue,  notwithstanding  that  tbey  dre.  full  of  n^vdiy,  and  at« 
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Vritten  in  the  most  concise  language  by  which  human  thought 
can  be  expressed,  might  vie  in  magnitude  with,  the  most  trite 
and  verbose  compilations. 

5.  TTi'e  additions  we  have  enumerated  were  made  to  the  pure  ma- 
tliematics;  that  which  we  are  going  to  mentioui  belongs  to  the  mixt. 
It  i&  the  mechanical  principle,  discovered  by  D'Alembcrt,  which 
reduces  every  question  concerning  the  mdian  of  bodies,  to  a  case 
of  equilibrium.  It  consists  in  diis :  If  the  motions,  which  the 
particles  of  a  ifioving  body,  or  a  system  of  moving  bodies,  have  at 
any  instant,  be  resolved-  each  into  two,  one  of  wkteK  is  the  mo* 
tion  which  the  particle  had  in  the  preceding  instant,  then  the  sum 
of  all  these  third  motions  must  be  such,  that  they  are  in  equilibri- 
um with  one  another.  Though  this  principle  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
eke  than  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  properly  explained,  and 
traced  into  the  secret  process  which  takes  place  on  the  communi- 
cation of  motion,  it  has  operatcfd  on  science  like  one  entirely  new, 
"  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  important  discovery.  The 
consequence  of  it  has  been,  that  as  the  theory  of  equilibrium  is 
perfectly  understood,  all  problems  whatever,  concerning  the  mo- 
tion «f  bodies,  can  be  so  far  subjected  to  mathematical  computa- 
tion, that  they  can  be  expressed  in  fluxionary  or  difierehtial  equa- 
tions, and  the  solution  of  them  reduced  to  the  integration  of  those 
equations.  The  full  value  of  the  proposition,  however,  was  not 
finderstood,  till  La  Grange  published  his  Mechanique  Analytlquet 
die  principle  is  there  reduced  to  still  greater  simplicity ;  and  the 
connexion  between  the  pure  and  the  mixt  mathematics,  in  this 
<]uarter,  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

Furnished  with  a  part,  er  with  the  whole  of  these  resources, 
according  to  the  period  at  which  diey  arose,  the  mathematicians 
who  followed  Newton  in  the  career  of  physical  astronomy,  were 
enabled  to  add  much  to  his  discoveries,  and  at  last  to  complete  the 
work  which  he  so  happily  began.  Out  of  the  number  who  emr 
t)arked  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  whom  science  has  many  great 
obligations,  five  may  be  regarded  as  tH^  leaders,  and  as  dSstinguishr 
ed  above  the  rest,  by  the  greatn^s  of  their  acliievements.  These 
are,  Cl^iraut,  Euler,  D'AIembert,  La  Grange,  and  La  Place' him* 
3elf,  the  author  of  the  work  now  under  consideration.  By  Their 
efforts,  it  was  found,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there 
did  not  remain  a  single  phenomenon  in  the  celestial  morions,  thn^ 
Vas  not  explained  on  the  principle  of  Gravitation ;  nor  any  greater 
difference  between  the  conclusions  of  theory,  and  the  obseryations 
of  astronomy,  than  the  errors  unavoidable  in  tlie  latter  were  suf- 
•ficient  to  account  for.  The  time  seemed  now  to  be  come  for  rev 
ducing  the  whole  theoryof  asrrcsiotny  in^oonie  work,  that  should 
-  .  K.  3  embrace 
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pToposltioris  of  geome^,  that  never  can  have  any  but  a  geome^ 
iKcalj  and  some  of  them  a  synthetical  demonstration. 

The  work  of  La  Place  is  divided  into  two  par-ts^  and  each  of 
these  into  five  books.  The  first  part  lays  do\m  the  general  prin* 
ciples  applicable  to  the  whole  inquiry,  and  afterwards  deduces 
Kom  them  the  motions  of  the  primary  planets,  as  produced  by 
Iheir  gravitation  to  the  sun.'  The  second  part,  treats  first  df 
the  disturbances  of  the  priniary  planets,  and  next  of  those  of 
the  secondary. 

tn  the  first  book,  the  Aeory  of  motion  is  explained  in  a  man- 
ner very  unlike  wh^  we  meet  with  in  ordinary  treatises, — with 
extreme  generality,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  more  difficult 
jfiarts  of  the  mathematics, — but  in  a  way  extremely  lomipons,  con* 
ctse,  and  readily  applicable  to  the  most  extensive  and  arduous  re-* 
Searches.  This  part  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same 
tfttths  may  be  established",  and  in  pursuing  whatever  tends  to 
simplicity  and  generalization.  The  greater  part  of  the  propositions 
lie^  deduced  are  already  known ;  but  it  is  good  to  have  them  pre- 
sented in  a  new  order,  and  investigated  by  the  same  methods  that 
are  pursued  through  the  whole  of  Ais  work,  from  the  most  o]e« 
inentary  truths  to  the  most  remote  conclusions. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  one  in  what  may  be  csdled  the 
l^hilosophy  of  Mechanics,  that  is,  in  the  leading  truths  in  the  sci- 
ence of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  way  by  which  thos^ 
truths  are  applied  to  particular  investigations,  we  do  not  believe 
tnr  work  is  better  adapted  than  the  first  book  of  tlie  Alichatnqrte 
Ccleite^  provided  it  had  a  little  more  expansion  given  it  in  panicu*- 
lar  places,  and  a  little  more  illustration  employed  for  the  sr.ke  of 
chose  who  are  not  perfectly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instrumortt 
which  La  Place  himself  employs  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
case. 

From  the  differential  equations  that  express  the  motion  of  any 
number  of  bodies  subjected  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  one  ano» 
ther,  deduced  in  the  second  chapter,  La  Place  proceeds  to  the  in.^ 
tegration  of  these  equations  by  approximation,  in  the  third  and 
the  following  chapters.  The 'first  step  in  this  process  gives  the 
integral  complete  m  the  case  of  two  bodies,  and  shows  that  the 
curve  described  by  each  of  them  is  a  conic  section.  The  whole 
Aeory  of  the  elliptic  motion  follows^  in  which  the  solution  o^ 
Kepler's  problem,  or  the  expression  of  the  true  anomaly,  and  of 
the  radius  vector  of  a  planet,  in  terms  of  the  mean  anomaly,  or  of 
the  time,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  as  well  as  th« 
difference  between  the  motion  in  a  parabolic  orbit^  ahd  ih  an  cl- 
Jliptic  orbit  of  great  eccentricity. 
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)n,  thp  theorems  are  such 
re  ordinary  methods  :  the 
isential,  in  order  to  pre-r 
\yr  that  the  simpler  truths, 
s  pf  the  same  system,  an4 
se  more  elementary  inyes-r 
lat  the  knowledge  of  the 

0  this  worky  is  thus  gra* 
iQore  simple  cases  \  apd 

le  aiore  ^mcult  problemii 

the  differential  equatlpn€» 
Fifth  Chapter,  which  de« 
entioq,  whether  we  wo\ild 
or  the  mixt  mathepiatics, 
i  yrith  great  efffect  ii^  the 

jn,  ahd  one  that  we  believe 
Lt  chapter,  \r\  the  generaj 
as  is  here  supposed^  an4 
nature,  eyery  thing  is  in 
the  plane  of  every  orbit, 
inges  tlie  positions  of  th^ 
'  are  perpetually  m^de  to 
le  or  another,  ea^h  fron^ 
)ntinualiy,;  if  their  mutual 
a|(es  it  appear,  that  the  in- 
etary  system  is  stably,  or 

1  little,  backwards  ^nd  for^ 
)ve^ble  plane.  Th\s  plape 
y  one  or  the  bodies  of  the 
ar  let  fajl  from  it,  artd  if 
ito  the  area  described  in  a 
aid  plane,  the  sum  of  all 

From  this  condition,  the 
)le  plane  is  deduced  ',  and 
ervatipns  made  at  a  great 
together,  the  reference  of 
come  a  matter  of  great  im- 

is  first  book  is  that  which 
odiesj  it  may  be  proper  tq 
/hich  mathematicians  haye 
n  of  it  so  perfect  as  that 
blem  is, — Having  given  the 
?ns^Sse^ 
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ihasses  of  three  bodies  projected  from  three  points  given  in  posi- 
tion with  velocities  given  in  their  quantity  and  direction,  and 
supposing  the  bodies  to  gravitate  to  one  anomcr  with  forces  that 
are  as  their  masses  directly  and  the  squares  of  their  distances 
inversely,  to  find  the  lines  described  by  these  bodies,  and  their 
position,  at  any  given  instant. 

The  problem  may  be  rendered  still  mpre  general,  by  supposing 
the  number  of  bodies  to  be  greater  than  three.  * 

To  resolve  the  problem  in  the  general  form  contained  in  either 
of  these  enunciations,  very  far  exceeds  the  powers  even  of  tfie 
most  improved  analysis.  In  the  cases,  however,  where  it  ap- 
|)lies  to  the  heavens,  that  is,  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  very 
^reat  and  powerful  in  respect  of  the  other  two,  a  solution  by 
approximation,  and  having  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  may 
\>e  obtained. 

When  the  number  of  bodies  is  only  two,  the  problem  -admits 
of  a  complete  solution.  Newton  had  accordingly  resolved  the  pro- 
blem  of  two  bodies  gravitating  to  one  another,  m  the  most  perfect 
manner ;  and  had  shown,  that  when  their  mutual  gravitation  is  as 
their  masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  their  distances,  the  orbits 
they  describe  are  conic  sections.  The  application  of  this  theorem 
and  its  corollaries  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun, 
furnished  the  most  beautiful  explanation  of  natural  phenomena 
riiat  had  yet  been  exhibited  to  the  world ;  and  howevei'  excellent, 
or  In  some  respects  superior,  the  analytical  methods  may  be  that 
have  since  been  applied  to  this  problem,  we  hope  that  the  ori- 
ginal demonstrations  will  never  be  overlooked.  When  Newton, 
however,  endeavoured  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  case  of 
^planet  disturbed  in  its  motion  round  its  primary  by  the  action 
of  a  third  body,  the  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be  completely 
overcome.  The  efforts,  nevertheless,  which  he  made  with  instru- 
ments that,  though  powerful,  were  still  inadequate  to  the 
work  in  which  they  were  employed,  displayed,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  conducted  him  to 
many  valuable  discoveries.  Five  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion  were  explained  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  referred  to  the  sun's  action ;  but  beyond 
this,  though  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Newton  at<; 
tempted  to  proceed,  he  has  not  made  us  acquainted'  with  the 
route  which  he  pursued.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  beside 
these  five  ineaualities,  there  were  many  more,  of  less  magni- 
tude indeed,  but  of  an  amount  that  was  oftert  considerable, 
though  the  laws  which  they  were  subject  to  were  unknown,  and 
>tfere  never  likely  to  be  discovered  by  observation  alone. 

It 
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im  ffloiy  of  the  Newtoman  philosophy,  not  to  have  been 
to  the  precise  point  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried 
uthor ;  noTf  like  all  the  systems  which  the  world  had  ye£ 
ym  the  age  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Descartes,  either  to  conr 
adonary,  or  to  decline  gradually  from  the  moment  of  it» 
ion*    Three  geometers,  who  had  studied  in  the  schools  of 

and  of  Leibnitz,  and  had  greatly  improved  the  methods 
masters,  ventured,  neariy  about  the  same  time,  each  un- 
:o  the  other  two,  to  propose  to  himself  the  problem  which 
e  been,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Problem  of 
Jodies.  Clairaut,  D'AIembert  and  Euler,  are  the  three' 
IS  men,  who,  as  by  a  conmion  impulse,  undertook  thit 
ition  in  the  year  1747  ^  the  priority,  lif  any  could  be 
.  being  on  the  side  of  Clairaut.  llie  object  of  those? 
rt  was  not  merely  to  explain  the  lunar  inequalities  that 
1  observed ;  they  aimed  at  somethbg  higher ;  viz.  from 
D  investigate  all  the  inequalities  that  could  arise  as  the  ef* 

gravitation,  and  so  to  give  an  accuracy  to  the  tables  of 
>n,  that  they  could  not  derive  from  oDservation  alone* 
fter  having  ascended  with  Newton  from  phenoin^pa  to 
ciple  of  gravitation,  they  were  to  descend  from  that  prin- 
the  discovery  of  new  facts }  and  thus,  by  die  twofold 
of  analysis  and  composition,  to  apply  to  their  theo- 
Bvereat  test,  the  only  infdlible  criterion  that  at  all  times 
ishes  truth  from  falsehood.  Clairaut  was  the  first  who 
I  from  his  solution  of  the  problem,  a  complete  set  of  ln«' 
eSj  of  an  accuracy  far  superior  to  anv  thing  that  had  yet 
I,  and  which,  when  compared  with  observation,  gave  the 
>Iaoe,  in  all  situations,  very  near  the  trutlu 
accuracy,  however,  was  exceeded,  or  at  least  supposed  to* 
Kled,  by  another  set  produced  by  Tobias  Mayer  of  Gotl- 
and grounded  on  Euler^s  solution,  compared  very  dili«-* 
ith  observation.  The  expresmon  of  the  lunar  irregulari;- 
dedttced  from  theory,  is  represented  by  the  terms  of  a 
n  each  of  which  there  are  two  parts  carefully  to  be" 
shed;  one,  which  is  the  sine  or  cosine  of  a  variable/ 
termined  at  every  instant  by  die  time  counted  from  a-" 
spocha;   anodier,  which  is  a  coefficient  or  multiplier,' 

constant,  and  remaining  always  the  same.  The  de*- 
ion  of  this  constant  part  may  be  derived  from  two^ 

sources;  either  from  our  knowledge  of  the  nlasses- 
sun  and  moon,  and  their  mean  distances  from  the' 
€  from  a  comparison  of  *the»series  above  mentioned,  with  * 
rved  pbKes  of  the  moon^  whence  the  values  of  the  co^ci- ' 
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^nte  9pe  fom4^  whifrh  makea  tbe  series  agree  moat  eccuiBtely 
vitb  ot)servatiop.  Maf«r,  who  was  himself  a  very  skilfnl  astroir 
l^om^rjrJbad  beisn  verf  carefu)  in  making  these  cQnu>arisons ;  and 
ihence  ai»9e  the  ^eater  accuracy  of  his  tables.  Tne  problem  d 
fndiag  the  longitude  gt  sea>  which  was  now  understood  to  de# 
Bend  v>  m^ch.  on  the  exactness  with  which  the  moon's  place  conk) 
oe.computedy  gave  vast  additional  value  to  these  research^^  and 
established  a  veiy  close  connexion  between  the  conclusions  of 
theory}  and  one  ox  the  most  important  of  the  arts,  Mayer^s  tables 
were  rewafded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  England  j  and  £u^ 
tier's,  at  |he  suggestion  of  Turgotf  by  the  Board  of  ipcngitude  iii 

.  It  piay  be  remarked  here,  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  historv  <tf 
science,  that  the  accurate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Tbre^ 
Bodies,  which  has  in  the  end  established  the  system  of  giravitar 
don  on  so  solid  a  basis,  seemed,  i^a  its  first  appearance,  t^ 
dffeatcp  the  total  overthrow  of  that  system*  Clairaut  founds  oq 
netermiaing,  frpm  his  solution,  the  motion  of  the  longer  axis  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  that  it  came  out  only  the  half  of  what  it  was 
known  jto  be  from  astronomical  c^serv^tion.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the.  forc^  with  which  the  eardb 
attrac|t$  tbe  pioon,  does  not  decease  exactly  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  increase,  but  that  a. part  of  it  only  follows  that  law, 
while  another  follows  the  iavfirse  of  the  biquadrate  or  fourth 
power  of  the  distances,  The  existence  pf  such  a  law  of  attraction 
was  violently  opposed  by  Bu^Fon,  who  objected  to  it  tbe  want 
of  simplicity,  ^nd  jurgu^  that  di^re  was  no  sufiicie^at  reason 
for  (l^^rmining  ^^hat  part  of  the  attraction  should  be  subject  to 
|he  one  of  these  fews^  a^d  what  part  to  the  other*  Clairaut,  ana 
the  other  two  mathematicians,  (who  bad  come  to  the  smom  result), 
were  not  much  influenced  by  thiis  metaphysical  axgiMfieot  \  and  the 
former  proceeded  1^  inf^uiire  what  the  proportion  was  bet^eeii  the 
|wo  parts  of  the  attra|:tion  that  followed  laws  so  different. 

He  was  thu^  forced  to  carry  his  approi^imation  further  tb^i 
lie  had  done,  and  to  include  .sofne  ouantities  that  had  befoi^ 
been  rejected  as  too  small  t4  affect  the  result^  When  h^  had 
done  this,  he  found  the  numerates  of  the  fraction  tbet  denoted 
the  part  <4  gravity  which  followed  the,  new  law,  e%u^  to  nor 
Ain£  i  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  was  no  such  part.  The 
jcanqour  td  Clairaut  did  not  suffer  him  to  dday,  a  moment,  iib%  tCf 
Imowledgement  of  this  result  ^  and  also,  that  when  his  calculus  wae 
rectified,  and  tbe  approximation  carried  to  the  full  t^igths  th^ 
IQOtion  of  the  moon's  apsides  as  deduced  frpm  Uieory,  icoincided 
^ppdy  vrtth  pb?ery;Mwpy 

Thus, 
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'  Thtt5,  the  lunar  theory  was  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
.  perfection ;  and  the  tables  constructed  by  nieans  of  it,  were  fcmnd 
to  give  the  moon's  place  true  to  30".  Still,  however,  there 
was  one  inequality  in  the  moon's  motion,  for  which  tlie  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  afforded  no  account  whatever.  .  This  was  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  tfie  moon*$  acceleration.  Dr  Halley 
had  observed,  on  comparing  the  ancient  with  modem  observa* 
iions,  that  the  moon's  motion  round  the  eatdi  appeared  to  be 
BOW  performed  in  a  shorter  tinfe  than  formerly  ;  and  this  inequa- 
lity appeared  to  have  been  regularly,  though  slowly,  increasmg:! 
so  that,  on  computing  backward  from  the  present  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  suppose  the  moon  to  be  unifonnly  retarded,  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  body  ascending  against  gravity),  the  tSkct  ot  this 
rctardadon  increasing  as  the  squares  of  the  time.  AH  astrono- 
mers admitted  the  existence  of  this  inequality  in  the  moon's  mo- 
tion ;  but  no  one  saw  any  means  of  reconciting  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation.  *Ali  the  irregularities  of  the  mt>oii  arising 
from  diat  cause  had  been  found  to  be  periodical ;  they  were  ex- 
pressed ih  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  arch^ ;  and  though 
these  arches  depend  on  the  time,  and  might  increase  with  it 
continually,  their  sines*  and  cosines  had  limits  which  they  ne- 
ver could  exceed,  and  from  which  they  returned  perpetually  in 
the  same  order.  Here,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ano- 
malies yet  discovered  in  die  heavens— an  inequality  that  increased 
continually,  and  altered  the  mean  ratfe  of  the  moon's  motion. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and 
tf^ose  too  attended  with  much  intricate  and  laborious  investi- 
gation. ' 
To  some  it  appeared,  that  this  perpetual  decrease  in  the  time 
of  the  moon's 'revolution,  must  arise  from  the  tcMtstance  of  ^ 
medium  in  which  she  moves,  which,  by  teseniag  hey  absolute 
velocity,  would  give  gravity  more  power  over  her ;  so  that  she 
would  come  nearer  to  the  earth,  would  revolve  in  less  time,  and 
Aerefore  with  a  greater  angular  velocity.  This'  hypOthesie| 
diough  so  unlike  what  we  are  led  to  believe  from  all  other  ap- 
pearances, must  have  been  admitted,  if,  upon  applying  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  it  had  been  found  to  afford  a  good  explanation 
of  the  appearances.  It  was  found,  however,  on  trial,  that  it  did 
tiot ;  and  diat  the  moon's  acceleration  could  not  be  explained  )>y 
the  supposed  resistance  of  the  ether. 

Another  hypothesis  occurred,  from  which  an  explanation  was 
attempted  of  this  and  of  some  great  inequalities  in  tne  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  seeined  aoC  ^  return  periodically,  and  were 
therefore  nearly  in  the  same  circumstancesi  wkh  the  moon's  ]|ccele-* 
ration.    |t  Was  observed,  that  most  of  the  agents  we  are  acquainted 
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vMcCake  dme  to  pa8&  fin)m  one  point  of  spipe  to  another^  that 
the  force  of  gravity  may  be  of  tlus  sort,  and  macf  not^  any  more 
thanUght,  be  inscantaoeojualy  transmitted'  from  the  sun  to  ^e 
planets,  or  from  the  planets  to  one  another.  ,The  effect  that 
would  arise  from^thd  tikne  di^s  taken  up  by  gravity,  in  its  trans- 
mission from^  one-^pomt  of  space  to  another,  was  therefore  invest!-, 
{ated  by  the  striotest  laws  of  geometry;  but  it  was  found,  that 
this  hypothesis  did  not,  any  mo4  than  the  precedingi  afford  an 
€xplanat^)n  of  the  moon's  acceleratiim. 

By  this  time  also,  it  wafr  demonstrated,  that  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  in-  our  svstem,  any  inequality  whatever  produced 
ly  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets,  that  was  not  perio-: 
dical,  and  that  didmot,  after  reaching  a  certain  extent,  go  on  ta 
dhninidi  by  the  same  law  that  it  had  increased* 

An  entire  suspense  of  opinion  concerning  the  moon's  accelera- 
tion therefore  took  place,  tiU  La  Place  found  out  a  truth  that  had, 
elud^  the  s^rch  of  ,«v9ry  other  mathematician.  It  was  known 
to  him,  both  from  the  investigs^ooi  of  La  Grange^  and  from  hi& 
own,  Uiat  there  are  changes  in  the  eccentricities  of  the  plane-: 
tary  orbits,  extreinely  slow,-  and  of  which  the  full  series  is  not 
accomplished  but  in  a  very  lo9g  period.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  subjecf  to  this  sort  of  change  \  and  as  some  of  the. 
lunar  inequalities  are  known  to  d^end  on  that  eccentricity,  they, 
must  vary  slowly  along  with  it^  and  hence  an  irregularity  of  a  very 
\tyo^  period  in  the  mogn's  motapn»  On  examimag  further,  and 
the  examination  was  a  matter  of^  great  difficulty,.  La  Place  found 
this  inequality  to  answer  very  exactly  to  what  we  have  called  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon ;  for  though,  in  strictness,  it  is  not  uni'* 
form,  it- varies  so  slowly,  uhat  it  may  be  accounted  uniform  for 
all  the  time  that  astronomical  observation  has  yet  existed.  It  is 
a  qu»itity  of.  such  a  kind,  and  its  period  of  change  is  so  long^ 
that  for  "an  interval  of  two  tbpusand  years,  it  may  be  considered 
as  varying  unifqrmljr*  Two  thousand  years  are  little  more  tHai^ 
an  infinitesimal  in  this  reckoning  s  and  as  an  astronomer  thinks  he 
commits  no  ^ror  when  he  cmsiders  ^the  rate  of  the  sun's  nu^n 
as  uniform  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  he  commits, none  wheu  he 
regards  the  rate  of  dus  equation  as  continuing  the  same  for  twcnn 
ty  centuries.  That  man,  whose  life,  nay,  the  history  of  whose 
species,  occupies  such  a  mere  point  in  the  duration  of  the  world, 
tliould.corae  to  the  knowledge  of  laws  that  embrace  myriads  ot 
ages  in  their  rtvolutioa,  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact  that 
the  history  of  science  exhibits* 

Thus  La  Place  put  the  last  hand  to  the  theory  of  the  moon, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  that  theory  had  been  propounded 
in  the  first  e^Uion  of  the  Principia. 

The 
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The  branch  6!  the  theory  bf  disturbing  forces  0iat  related 
to  the  action  of  the  primary  planets  on  one  another.  Was  ctil- 
tirated*  during  the  same  period,  with  equal  diligence^  and  with 
equal  success.  In  the  years  1748  and  1752,  the  academy  ot 
sciences  proposed  for  prize  questions  fhe  inequities-  of  Jtt« 
loiter  and  Saturn  j  both  the  prizes  were  gained  by  Euler,  whose" 
researches  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  all  the  more  difficult 
questions,  both  of  the  pure  an  J*  the  m'xt  mathematics.  TTiere 
was  a  particular  difficulty  that  attended  this  inquiry,  and  dis»* 
ringuished  it  greatly  from  the  case  of  the  moon  disturbed* in  its 
morion  by  &o  distant  a  body  as  the  sun.  In  die  case  of  Jupiter* 
and  Saturn,  the  disturbing  body  may  be  as  near  to  the  one  dis- 
turbed as  this  last  is  to  me  body  about  which  it  retolves  $  foi* 
the  distance  of  Saturn  from  Jupiter  may  somerimes  be  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun.  In  such  cases,  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  series  expressing  the  force  of  the  one  planet 
on  die  other,  and  converging  quickly,  was  quite  different  from 
any  thing  required  in  the  case  cf  the  moon,  and  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  No  man  was  more  fit  than  Euler  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  difficulty ;  he  accordingly  overcame  it ;  and 
his  mode  of  doing  so  has  served  as  the  model  for  all  the  similar 
researches  that  have  since  been  made.  It  resulted  from  his  in- 
vestigation, that  both  die  planets  were  subject  to  considerable  ine- 
qualities, depending  on  the  action  of  one  another,  but  all  of 
them  periodical,  and  returning  after  certain  stated  intervals,  not 
exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  years,  nearly  in  the  same  order. 

Thou^  this  agreed  Well  with  astronomical  observations  so  fa* 
as  It  went,  yet  it  afibrded  no  account  of  two  InequaKries  of  very 
long  periods,  or  perhaps  of  indefinite  extent,  wMch,  by  the  com- 
Miison  of  ancient  and  modern  observations,  seemed  to  affect  the 
9K)dons  of  these  two  planets  in  opposite  directions.  * 

Tins  was  a  subject,  therefore,  that  remained  for  further  dis- 
^sssion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  considered  that  the  other 
plgncts  must  no  doubt  be  affi^rted  in  the  same  wav^ ;  and  bodi 
j^ier  and  Ctatraut  gave  computarions  of  the  distutoance  which 
^Qtfth  suffisrs  from  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Mopn.  The  same 
^BB^nctended  to  the  other  planets ;  and  a  great  additional  degree 
^  oDCuracy  was  thus  given  to  all  the  tables  of  the  planetary  mo- 

Iti4e  course  of  these  researches,  the  change  in  the  obliquity 
^f  dK ecliptic  came  fit^t  to  be  perfectly  recognized,  and  ascribed 
i^^nttioQ  of  the. planets  above  named  on  the  earth.  It  was 
^j^^ftjf  Euler,  that  the  change  in  this  obliquity  is  periodical, 
^ffjNift others  we  have  already  seen;  that  it  is  not  a  constant 
^jgit***^^  but  a  small  and  slow  oscillation  on  each  side  of  « 
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mean  quantity^  b^  which  iytltemately  increases  and  diminishes  In 
the  coursje  of  penodsj  which  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  but 
by  which,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  a^compensatic^n  ultimate* 
ly  takes  place.  . 

Still,  however,  the  secular  inequalities  to  which  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn were  subject,and  which  seemed  toincrease  continually  without 
tny  appearance  of  returning  into  ^emselves,  were  not  accounted 
fon  so  that  the  problem  of  tneir  dinbrbance  was  either  imperfec^ 
resolved,  or  diey  must  be  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  force  different  from  their  mutual  attraction.  In  the  course  of 
about  twenty  centuries  to  which  astronomical  observation  had  ex- 
tended, it  appeared  that  the  motion  of  Jupiter  had  been  accelerated 
by  3**  23',  and  that  of  Saturn  retarded  by  5°  13'.  This  hid  been 
first  remarked  by  Dr  Halley,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  calr 
culations  of  all  the  astronomers  who  came  after  h«m. 

With  a  view  to  explain  these  appearances,  Eul^r,  resuming  th^ 
subject,  found  two  inequalities  of  long  periods  that  belonged  to 
Jupiter  and  Saturn;  but  they  were  not  such  as,  either  In  their  quan<- 
tity  or  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  agreed  with  the  facts  observ- 
ed. La  Grange  afterwards  undertook  the  same  investigation ;  but 
his  results  were  unsatisfactory ;  and  La  Place  himself,^  pn  pushing 
his  approximation  further  than  either  of  the  other  .geometers  had 
done,  found  that  no  alteration  in  the  mean  motion  could  be  pro* 
duc^a  by  the  mutual  action  of  tliese  two  planets.  Physical  astro* 
nomy  was  now  embarrassed  w^th  a  great  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  noblest  discoveries  it  has 
ever  made.  The  same  La  Grange,  struck  with  this  circumstance, 
that  the  calculus  had  never  yet  given  any  inequalities  but  such  as 
were  periodical,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  thk  general  que- 
stion, whether,  in  our  planetary  system,  such  inequalities  as  con* 
tinualiy  increase,  or  continually  diminish^  and  bv  that  means  af* 
iect  the  mean  motion  of  the  planets,  can  ever  oe  produced  by 
their  mutual  gravitation.  He  found,  by  a  method  peculiar  to 
himsell^  and  independent  of  any  approximation,  that  the  inequa^ 
lities  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  must,  in  ef- 
fect, be  all  periodical;  that  amid  all  the  changes  which  arise  from 
their  mutual  action,  two  things  remain  perpetually  the  same ;  vix*  * 
the  length  of  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  which  the  planet  de^ 
scribes,  and  its  periodical  time  round  the  sun,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  mean  distance  of  each  planet  from  the  sun,  and 
its  mean  motion  remain  constant. ,  The  plane  of  the  orbit  varies, 
the  species  of  the  ellipse  and  its  eccentricity  change  \,  but  never,  by 
any  means  whatever,  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse,  or  the  time  of  the 
entire  revolution  of  the -planet.  The  discovery  of  this  great  prin- 
iiplei  whic|i  we  may  consider  as  the  bulwark  that  secures  the  sta- 
bility 
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bility  of  our  system^  and  excludes  all  access  to  confusion  and  dis* 
order,  must  render  the  name  of  La  Grange  for  ever  memorable 
in  science,  and  ever  revered  by  those  who  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  whatever  is  excellent  and  sublime.  After  Newton'^ 
discovery  of  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets.  La  Grange's  dis- 
covery of  their  periodical  inequalities  is,  without  doubt,  the  no- 
blest truth  in  physical  astronomy  j  and,  in  respect  of  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  it  may^^ly  be  regarded  as  the  greatesf 
of  all.  " 

The  ^discovery  of  this  great  tiruth,  however,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, did  but  augment  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  those  ine- 
qualities of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  seemed  so  uniform  in  their 
rate ;  and  it  became  now  more  than  ever  probable,  that  some  ex- 
traneous cause,  different  from  gravitation,  must  necessarily  be 
recognized. 

It  was  here  that  La  Place  stepped  in  again  to  extricate  philoso^ 
•  phers  from  their  dilemma.  On  subjecting  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  two  planets  above  mentioned,  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, he  found  that  some  of  the  terms  expressing  the  inequalities  of 
these  planets,  which  seemed  small,  as  they  involved  the  third 
power  of  the  eccentricities,  had  very  long  periods,  depending  oil 
five  times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  minus  twice  the  mean  mo- 
tion ol  Jupiter,  which  is  an  extremely  small  quantity,  the  mean 
motion  of  Jupiter  being  to  the  mean  motion  oi  Saturn  in  a  ratio 
not  far  from*  mat  of  five  to  two.  Hence,  it  appeared,  that  each 
of  these  planets  was  subject  to  an  inequality,  having  a  period  of 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  when  a  maximum,  to  48'  44",  and  in  that  of  the  other 
to  SC  49",  with  opposite  signes. 

These  two  results,  therefore,  are  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  and,  when  applied  to  the  comparison  of  Ae  antient 
and  modern  observations,  are  found  to  reconcile  them  precisely 
with  one  another.  The  two  equations  had  reached  their  maximuifi 
in  1560 :  from  that  time,  the  apparent  mean  motions  of  the  planets 
have  been  approaching  to  the  true,  and  became  equal  to  them  in 
1790,  La  rlac^  has  further  observed,  that  the  mean  motions 
which  any  system  of  astronomy  assigns  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn^ 
give  us  some  information  concerning  the  time  when  that  system 
was  formed.  Thus,  the  Hindoos  seem  to  have  formed  their  sys- 
tem when  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  was  the  slowest,  and  that 
of  Saturn  the  most  rapid  j  and  the  two  periods  which  fulfill  thes^ 
conditions,  come  very  near  to  the  year  8102  before  the  Christian  ^ 
era,  and  the  year  1491  after  it,  both  of  them  remarkable  epochs ' 
in  the  astronomy  of  Hindostan. 

Thus,  a  perfect  conformity  1%  established  between  theory  and 
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bbsenratibn,  in  all  that  respects  the  disturbances  of  the  primary 
planets  and  of  the  moon ;  there  does  not  remain  a  single  ine- 
quality unexplained  ;  and  a  knowledge  is  obtained  of  several,  of 
which  the  existence  was  indicated,  though  the  law  could  not 
hare  been  discovered  by  observation  alone. 

The  discoveries  of  La  Place  had  first  becfn  communicated  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  j  as  those  of  the  other 
mathematicians  above  mentioned  had  been,  either  in  these  same 
memoirs,  or  in  those  of  Petersburgh  ind  Berlin.  An  important 
service  is  rendered  to  science,  by  bringing  all  these  investigations 
into  one  view,  as  is  done  in  the  Mechanique  CeUsie^  and  deducing 
them  from  the  same  principles  in  one  and  the  same  method* 
La  Place,  though  far  from  the  only  one  who  had  signalized  him- 
self in  this  great  road  of  discovery,  being  the  person  who  had 
put  the  last  hand  to  every  part,  and  had  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  had  resisted  the  effiDrts  of  all  the  rest,  was  the  man  best 
qualified  for  this  work,  and  best  entitled  to  the  honour  that  was 
to  result  from  it.  Indeed,  of  all  the  great  cooperators  iri  this 
unexampled  career  of  discovery,  La  Grange  and  La  Place  him- 
self were  the  only  survivors  wnen  this  work  was  published. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the,  general  consideration  oi  the  problem  of 
the  Three  Bodies^  and  of  the  Second  book  of  the  Mechanique  Ce^ 
lejte,  without  taking  notice  of  another  conclusion  that  relates  par- 
ticularly to  the  stability  of  the  planetary  system.  The  orbits  of 
Ae  planets  are  all  ellipses,  as  is  well  known,  having  the  sun  in 
their  common  focus  5  and  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ellipsis,  is  what  astronomers  call  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit.  In  all  the  planetary  orbits,  this  eccentricity  is  small,  and 
the  ellipse  approaches  nearly  to  a  circle.  These  eccentricities, 
however,  continually  change,  though  very  slowly,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  them  can  ever  become 
very  epreat.  They  may  vanish,  or  become  notliing,  whi-n  the  or- 
bit will  be  exactly  circular ;  in  which  state,  however,  it  will  not 
continue,  but  change  in  the  course  of  time,  into  an  ellipsis,  of  an 
eccentricity  that  will  vary  as  before,  so  as  never  to  exceed  a 
certain  limit.  What  this  limit  is  for  each  individual  planet, 
would  be  difficult  to  determine,  the  expression  of  the  variable 
eccentricities  being  necessarily  very  complex.  But,  notwith- 
standing of  this,  a  general  theorem,  which  shows  that  none 
of  them  can  ever  become  great,  is  the  result  of  one  of  La 
Place's  investigations.  It  is  this :  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  and 
t|iis  product  into  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  the  same  orbit,  the 
sum  of  all  these  quantities,  when  they  are  added  together,  will  re- 
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siin  for  evcf  the  same.  This  sum  is  a  constant  raagnitirfei  wfiicfr' 
e  mutual  acti6n  of  the  planets  cannot  change,  and  tvhtch  nature 
eserves  free  from  alteration  Hence  no  one  of  the  ecceniricitigs 
n  ever  increase  to  a  great  nragnitud'e ;  for  as*  the  mass  of  each* 
anet  is  given,  and  also  its  axis,  the  scjuatte  of  the  eccentricity  in- 
ch, is  multiplied  into  a  given  coefficiem*,  and  the  sum  of  alY  the 
oducts  so  formed,  is  incapable  of  change.  Here,  therefore,  we 
ve  again  another  general  property,  by  which  the  stability  of  omr 
stem  is  maintained  v  by  which  every  great  alteration  is  eiccluded, 
d  the  whole  made  to  oscilhte,  as  it  were,  about  a  certain  mean 
lantity,  from  which  it  can  never  greatly  depart. 
If  it  be  asked,  is  this  quantity  necessarily  and'  onaroidably  per- 
anent  in  all  systems  that  can  be  imagined,  or  under  every  possi^ 
e  constitution  of  the  planetary  orbits  f  We  answer,  by  xro  meanar 
the  planets  did  not  all  move  one  way,^if  their  orbits  were  not 
[  nearly  circular,  and  if  their  eccentricities  were  not  smal!,  the 
rmanence  of  the  preceding  quantity  would  not  take  place.  It  is^' 
permanence,  then,  which  depends  on  conditions  that  are  not 
ccssary  in  themselves ;  and  therefore  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
ler  siich  permanence  as  an  argument  of  design  in  the  construe- 
)n  of  the  universe. 

When  we  thus  obtain  a  limit,  beyond  which  att  the  changes 
at  can  ever  happen  in  our  system  shall  never  pass,  we  may  be* 
id  to  penetrate,  not  merely  intd  the  remotest  ages  of  futurity, 
tt  to  look  beyond  them,  and  to  perceive  an  object,  situated,  if 
2  may  use  the  expression,  on  the  other  side  of  infinite  dura- 
)n. 

Though  in  the  detail  into  which  we  have  now  entered,  we  have 
ticipated  many  things  that  m'ay  be  thought  to  belong  to  anotlier 
ace,  we  think  that  the  leading  facts  are  m  this  way  least  separat- 

from  one  another.     La  Place,  after  treating  ot  the  pit)Mems 

the  Three  Bodies  generally  in  the  Second  book,  to  which  the 
iservations  made  above  chiefly  refer,  resumes  the  consideration 

the  same  problem,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  tables  of 
e  planets  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh.    These  w6  shall  be  abie 

pass  over  slightly,  as  much  of  what  might  be  said  concerning 
em,  is  contained  m  the  jpreceding  remarks.  We  go  on  now  to 
e  Second  volume,  which  treats  of  the  figure  of  the  planets,  and 

the  tides. 

In  the  First  book,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  this  research  by  the 
ineral  theorems  that  were  investigated  concerning  the  eq^ilibrr- 
n  of  fluids  and  the  rotation  of  bodies.  These  are  applied  here  | 
•St,  to  the  figure  of  the  planets  in  general ;  and  afterwards  partx« 
ilarly  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

The  first  inquiry  into  the  physical  causes  which  determine  Ae 

figure 
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%ure  of  die  eaitk  ud  of  Ae  other  plant t$4  ws^  t^  work  of  New-r 
to«»  who  showed,  that  a  ftiudmasa  revolving  ojn  its  axis,  and  its  par-* 
tides  gnutitating  to  ojoe  aoother  with  forces  invessely  aa  tl^  square^ 
of  their  distances,  must  assume  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid) 
«od  thafe,  in  the  case  of  a  homogenous  body,  wchere  the  centrifugal 
fifmre  hore  the  same  ratio  to  the  force  of  gxayity  that  obtains  at  thc^ 
suvfjK^e  of  the  earth,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  spheroid  must 
W  to  the  pel^r  axis  as  231  to  230^  The  method  by  which  this 
coftc]«sion  was  deduced,  was.  however  by  i^  m^ai^  unexception- 
able, as  it  took  for  ^pranted,  that  the  spheroid  must  be  elliptical. 
The  defects,  of  the  mvestisation  were  first  supplied  by  Mackurui, 
iRho  txeated  the  subject  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  a  manner  a-r 
like  estimable  for  its  accuracy  and  its  elegance.  His  depionstra-; 
tkm  had  the  imperfection,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  of  being 
synthetical ;  and  this  was  remedied  by  Ckiraut  \  who,  in  a  boo^ 
on  the  figtnre  of  the  earth,  treated  the  subject  still  more  fully  ^ 
simplified  the  view  of  the  equilibrium  that  deterniines  the  figure ; 
and  showed  the  true  connexion  between  the  co^ipression  at  the 
poles  and  the  diminuttoa  of  gravity  on  going  from  the  poles  tq 
the  equator,  whatever  be  the  internal  structnre  of  the  spheroid. 
Several  mathematiciana  considered  the  same  subject  afterwards  \ 
and,  in  particular,  Le  Gendre  proved^  that^  for  ever^  ftuid  mass  giv- 
en io  magaitude,  and  revolving  on  its  axia  in  a  given  tiqie,  there 
ace  two  dliptic  ^^leioids  that  aoawer  the  conditio^j;  of  equilibria 
um  ^  in  the  instance  of  the  earth,  one  of  th?3e  has  iis  eccentricity 
in  die  ratio  of  231  to  230 ;  the  other,  in  the  ratiQ  of  680  to  1. 

The  results  of  those  investigations,  with  the  addition  of  seve* 
nl  quite  new,  are  brought  together  m  the  M9ork  hi^ifoi^  us^  ^qd 
deduced  accoidsng  to  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  author.  Theser 
theoretical  conclusions  are  next  applied  to  the  e;KperimQnts  and 
ohseffvationi  that  have  been  actually  noad^^  whether  by  d^rmwng 
the  leagth  of  th«  secoad's  pendulum  in  (jUflereitf  lati^ini?^  or 
by  the  measurement  of  degrees.  After  a  very  full  dtsc49^n,  and 
a  compsbrisoD  of  several  different  arches,  on  each  of  whidk  ap  errpt 
is  allowed,  and  this  coi\dition  superadded,  that  the  sucn  of  tl^  pon 
attfve  and  negative  errors  shall  be  equals  and»  at  the  ^m^  ti^Af,  |ho 
am  of  aU  the  errors,  auppoaing  them  positive,  shall  h^  a  i^inimum* 
LaPlace  finds  thaft  the  reside  is  luxt  reconriteabie  with  the  byppthe^^ 
of  aa  ^lipttc  spheroid,  unless  a  greater  error  be  admitted  in  s^oaa^e 
of  the  degrees  than  is  consistent  with  probability.  In  this  determi-^ 
QfltiQQ>  hmaever,  the  Latpkmd  degree  is  uken  as  ni>eaa^r^  W  M^iu- 
festiilis,  and  tho  other  academicians  who  asaisfed  hi^  Tnfi  cQT'^ 
faction  bythe  Swedish  nathensatictans  was  not  madQ  wh^  t^i^ 
fort  of  LaPlace's  work  wa6  publiahed.    H  that  correctioa  i»  ati^4> 
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:he  result  will  come  out  more  favourable  to  the  elliptic  the-^ 
n  he  supposes.  There  are,  however,  even  after  that  corrcc- 
admitted,  considerable  deviations  from  the  elliptic  figure^ 
\  the  attraction  of  mountains  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain, 
grees  that  have  been  btely  measured  in  France  with  so  much 
(ss,  compared  with  one  another,  give  an  ellipticity  of  about 
nd  the  same  eliipticity  corresponds  well  to  the  degrees 
ed  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  England,  whether  of 
ridian,  or  the  perpendicular  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
es  in  France  compared  with  those  in  Peru,  give  y^  for 
pticity  of  the  meridian,  which  is  less  than  half  the  former 
:y.  The  observations  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum  give 
ne  nearly  \  so  that  this  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  result. 
Fourth  book  of  th.e  Mechanique  Celeste^  treats  of  the  tides  ^ — 
ct  on  which  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  io- 
tions  of  La  Place. 

first  satisfactory  explanation  which  was  given  of  the  flux 
Hux  of  the  sea,  was  that  of  Newton,  founded  on  the  prin- 
f  attraction.  The  force  of  the  moon  acting  on  the  terres- 
thyroid,  supposing  this  last  to  be  covered  with  water,  must 
IS  Newton  demonstrated,  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  the 

toward  the  ^rth,  both  at  the  point  where  the  moon  was 
1,  and  at  the  point  diametrically  opposite  \  and  this  in  such 
I  that  the  waters  would  assume  the  figure  of  an  oblone  ellip- 
eroid,  with  its  greater  axis  directed  to  the  moon.  The  sun 
iffect  the  great  mass  of  the  watecs  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
;e  an  aqueous  spheroid,  that  at  the  tinti^  of  new  and 
oon  would  coincide  with  the  former,  and  therefore  aug- 
its  effect ;  while  at  the  quarters  it  would  be  at  right  angles 
ind  in  part  destroy  that  effect. 

subject,  however,  was  not  so  fully  handled  by  Newton^ 
It  great  room  appeared  for  improvements;  and  accordlingly^ 
)ject  of  the  tides  was  proposed  as  the  prize^questton  by  the 
my  of  Sciences  in  the  year  174pO.  This  produced  the  three 
;nt  dissertations  of  Daniel,  Bernoulli^  Euier,  and  Maclaurin» 

shared  the  prize ;  but  shared  it,  we  must  confess,  with 
r  essay,  that  of  Father  Cavalleri  a  Jesuit,  who  endeavoured 
)lain  die  tides  by  the  svstem  of  vortices.  It  is  the  last 
liat  the  vortices  entered  tne  lists  with  the  theory  of  gravita- 

ly  excellent  dissertations  on  the  same  subject  have  appear* 
[ce ;  but  they  are  all  defective  in  this,  that*  they  suppose 
aters  of  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  to  be 
bt,  by  the  action  o£  gravitation,  toward  the  earthy  and  to« 

ward 
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ward  the  two  other  bodies  just  mentioned,  into  the 'figure  of  an 
aqueous  spheroid,  where  the  particles  of  the  water,  by  the  ac- 
tiop  of  these  different  forces*  were  maintained  at  rest. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  does  not  allow  time  to  this  spheroid  ever  to  be  accurately 
formed ;  and,  long  before  the  three  attractions  are  able  to  produce 
their  full  effect,  they  are  changed  relatively  to  one  another,  and 
disposed  to  produce  a  different  effect.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
actual  formation  of  an  aqueous  spheroid,  the  tendency  to  it  prcs- 
duces  a  continual  oscillation  in  die  waters  of  th^  ocean,  which 
are  thus  preserved  in  perpetual  movement,  and  never  can  attain 
a  state  of  equilibrium  and  of  rest.  To  determine  the  nature 
of  these  oscillations,  however,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difB<- 
culty,  and  is  a  problem  which  neither  Newton,  nor  any  of  the 
diree  geometers  who  pursued  his  tract,  was  able,  in  the  state 
of  mechanical  and  mathematical  science  which  then  existed,  to 
resolve.  The  best  thing  which  they  could  do,  was  that  which 
they  actually  accomplished,  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
spheroid,  which,  though  never  actually  attained,  was  an  ideal 
mean  to  which  the  real  state  of  the  waters  made  a  periodical  and 
imperfect  approach.  Neither  the  state  of  mechanical  or  mathe- 
matical science  was  such  as  could  yet  enable  any  one  to  deteri- 
mine  the  motions  of  a  fluid,  acted  on  by  the  three  gravitations 
above  mentioned,  and  having,  besides,  a  rotatory  motion*  The 
nature  of  fluids  was  not  so  well  known  as  to  admit  of  the  differ^ 
ential  equations  containing  the  conditions  of  such  motions  to  be 
exhibited  ;  and  mathematical  science  was  not  so  improved  as  to  b^ 
able  to  integrate  such  equations.  The  first  man  who  felt  himself  in 
possession  of  all  the  principles  required  to  this  arduous  investir 
gation,  and  who  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  a  work,  which, 
with  all  these  resources,  could  not  fail  to  involve  much  difficulty, 
was  La  Place;  who,  in  the  years  1775,  1779  and  1790,  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  memoirs  on 
this  subject,  which  he  has  united  and  e;ctended  in  the  Fourtl^ 
book  of  the  Mi£hamque  Celeste. 

Considering  each  particle  of  water  as  acted  on  by  three  forces, 
its  gravitation  to  the  earth,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  also 
as  impelled  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  he  inquires  into  the  nature 
of  the  oscillations  that  will  be  excited  in  the  fluid.  He  finds, 
that  the  oscillations  thus  arising  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
"The  first  do  not  depend  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  only  on 
the  motion  ol'  the  sui>  or  moon  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  on 
the  place  of  the  moon's  nodes.  These  oscillations  vary  periodi- 
/trally,  jjut  slowly  j  so  that  they  do  not  return  in  the  same  order, 
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^ill  after  a  very  long  interval  of  time.  The  oscillations  of  the  se^ 
::ond  class,  depend  principally  on  the  rotatioYi  of  the  earth,  knd 
return  in  the  same  order,  after  the  interval  of  a  day  nearly.  Th« 
oscillations  of  the  third  class,  depend  on  an  ai^le  that  is  double 
Jie  angular  rotation  of  the  earth ;  so  thkt  they  return  after  the 
nterval  nearly  of  half  a  day.  Each  of  these  classes  of  oscilbi-^ 
^ions,  proceeds  just  as  if  the  other  two  had  no  existence ;  a  cir-- 
:umstance  that  tends  very  much  to  dimpliiPy  the  inve§tigatr6n  \ht<^ 
:heir  combined  effect. 

The  oscillations  of  the  first  kind  ane  proved  to  be  almost  ^eh*. 
irely  destroyed  by  the  resistance  which  any  indtion  of  1?he  whole 
sea  must  necessarily  meet  with  ;  -and  they  amount  fteariy  lb  th^ 
jame  as  if  the  sea  were  reduced  at  every  instant  to  an  ^qtiaibriuht 
ander  the  attracting  body. 

The  oscillations  of  the  second  class  invdlv^  ifi  tlie  expfe'ssteh  «f 
:hem,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ;  <md  they  are  M^o  ^ffectfed  by  tJte 
lepth  of  the  sea.  The  dffference  of  th4  two  tides  ih  the  ea^ft^ 
lay,  depend  chiefly  on  these  oscillatidns  ;  and  it  is  irotn  ^^rich 
hat  La  Place  determines  the  meafn  depth  of  'the  sea  to  be  \AibtSt 
"our  leagues. 

The  oscillations  of  the  third  kind,  are  cakulated  in  the  stilfie 
nanner;  and  from  the  cbrtibinacion  of  all  th^se  circuitistarftcea, 
he  height  of  the  tides  \n  different  latfl*udes,  in  different  situat- 
ions of  the  sun  and  moon, — the  difference  between  the  conse- 
:utive  tides, — ^^the  difference  between  the  tiftie  of  high  water  and  thfe 
imes  when  the  sun  and  moon  comes  to  tihe  meridian, — all  these 
ircumstances,  are  better  explained  in  this  method  than  thefy  hoVe 
ver  been  by  any  other  theory.  La  Place  has  instituted  a  X'^ry 
laborate  comparison  between  bis  theory  and  observations  ^6ti 
he  tides,  made  during  a  succession  of  yeftrs  at  Bre^t,  a  situation 
emarkably  favourable  for  such  observattions. 

1.  Between  the  laws  by  which  the  tides  diminish'from  their  ma^ 
imum  at  the  full  and  change,  to  their  minimum  at  the  first  iind 
bird  quarters,  and  by  whicli  they  increase  again  from  the  mini- 
num  to  the  maximum,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  at  Brest, 
nd  as  determined  by  the  theory  of  giravitation,  there  is  an  exact 
oincidence. 

2.  According  to  theory,  the  height  of  the  tides,  nt  their  maxi- 
num,  near  the  equinoxes,  is  to  their  height  in  similar  circum- 
tances  at  the  solstices,  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  radius  to  the 
quare  of  the  cosine  of  the  declination  of  the  sun  at  the  solstice  ; 
nd  this  is  found  to  agree  nearly  with  observation. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides  increase*,  as  the 
ube  of  her  parallax ;  and  this  agrees  so  well  with  observation]^ 
lat  the  law  might  have  been  deduced  from  observation  alone. 
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^  The  iietar4ati(in  xJl  the  tides  from  one  day  to  another,  is  but 
luilf  as  jgr^at  at  the  syzigles  as  at  the  quadratures.  This  is  the 
<x>]icluftion  from  theory  5  and  it  agrees  well  with  observation, 
^«iduch  noakes  the  daily  jietardation  oJF  the  tide  27'  in  the  one  case^ 
and  55'  in  the  other. 

Many  rinore  examples  of  this  agreement  are  mentioned  ;  and  it 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  iind  the  genuine  results  of  the  theory  of 
^«tavitat40ay  when  deduced  with  an  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  hypothetical  simplification  whatsoever^ 
:so  fuUy  CQS^fixmed  in  the  instance  that  is  nearest  to  us,  and  the 
anost  ic4>vious  to  our  senses. 

La  Place  has  treated  a  subject  connected  with  the  tides,  that^ 
.so  far  as  we  -know,  has  not  been  touched  on  |?y  any  author  before 
ium.  This  is  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea.  A  fluid 
surrounding  .a  solid  nucleus,  may  ^eitber  be  so  attracted  to  that  nu* 
•cleus,  that,  when  any  motion  is  communicated  to  it,  it  will  oscillate 
^ckwards  and  forwards  till  its  motion  is  destroyed  by  the  resist- 
ance it  meets  with,  when  it  will  again  -settle  into  rest ;  or  it  may 
be  in  such  a  state,  that  when  any  motion  is  communicated  to  it, 
its  vibrations  may  increase,  and  become  of  enormous  magnitude* 
WhjBther  the  sea  may  not,  i>y  such  means,  have  risen  above  the 
tqps  of  the  highest  mountains  deserves  to  be  considered  ;  as  that 
iiypothesis,  were  it  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, would  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  natural 
history.  M.  La  Place,  with  this  view,  has  inquired  into  the  na- 
ture oi"  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea,  or  into  the  possibility  of  such 
vast  undulations  being  propagated  through  it.  The  result  is,  that 
the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  must  be  stable,  and  its  oscillations  con- 
tinually tending  to  diminish,  if  the  density  of  its  waters  be  le*Js 
than  the  mean  density  of  the  earth;  and  that  its  equilibrium 
do^  not  admit  of  subversion,  unless  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
was  equal  to  that  of  water,  or  less.  A«  we  know,  from  the  ex- 
periments made  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  as  well  as  from 
other  facts,  that  the  sea  is  more  than  four  times  less  dense  than 
ihe  materials  which  compose  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  globe  are  at 
a  medium,  the  possibility  of  these  great  undulations  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded ;  and  therefore,  says  La  Place,  if,  as  cannot  well  be  ques- 
tioned, the  sea  has  formerly  covered  continents  that  arc  now  much 
elevated  above  its  level,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
than  in  the  instability  of  its  equilibrium. 

With  the  questions  of  tlie  figure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  that  of  the  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes  is 
.closely  connected ;  and  La  Place  has  devoted  his  Fifth  book  to  th§ 
consideration  of  it.  Tlivs  motion,  though  slow,  being  always  in 
riie  same  direction,  and  therefore  continn41y  accumulating,  ha/  ■ 
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:arly  been  rcmarkt  d^  and  was  the  .first  of  the  celestial  appear- 
mcea  that  suggested  the  idea  of  ^n  annus  magnusy  one  of  those 
;reat  astronoiTiical  periods  by  which  so  many  days  and  vears  are 
ircujuscribod.  As  it  affects  the  whole  heaviens,  and  as  the 
Iianges  it  produces  are  spread  out  over  the  vast  extent  of  ^s,000 
ears,  It  has  proved  a  valuable  guide  amid  the  darkness  of  anti- 
[uity,  and  has  enabled  the  astronomer  to  steer  his  course  with 
D]crable  certainty,  and  here  and  there  to  discover  a  truth  in  the 
1  idst  of  the  traditions  ^nd  fables  of  the  heroic  ages. 

Newton  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  physical 
ause  of  this  appearance  J  and  it  required  all  the  sagacity  and 
►enetration  of  that  great  man  toidiscover  this  cause  in  the  prin- 
iplc  pf  universal  gravitation.  The  effect  of  the  forces  of  the 
un  arid  moon  on  that  excess  of  matter  which  surrounds  the  earth 
t  the  equator,  must,  as  he  has  proved,  produce  a  slow  angular  mo- 
ion  in  the  plane  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
f  the  earth's  rotation.  The  accurate  analysis  pf  the  complicated 
ffect  that  was  thus  produced,  was  a  work  that  surpassed  the 
owcr,  either  of  geometry  or  mechanics,  at  the  time  .when  New- 
on  wrote ;  and  his  investigation,  accordingly,  was  founded  on 
ssumptioiis  that,  though  not  destitute  of  probability,  could  not 
e  shown  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  truth ;  and  it  even  in- 
olved  a  mechanical  principle,  which  was  taken  up  without  due 
onsideration.  Nevertheless,  the  glory  of  having  been  first  in 
lie  career,  is  not  tarnished  by  a  partial  failure,  and  is  a  •  posses- 
ion which  the  justice  of  posterity  do^s  not  suffer  Newton  to 
hare  even  with  those  who  have  Since  been  more  successful  in 
[leir  researches. 

The  first  of  these  was  D'Alembert.  That  excellent  mathema- 
Ician  gave  a  solution  of  this  problem  that  has  never  been  sur- 
assed  for  accuracy  and  depth  of  reasoning,  though  it  may  have 
een,  for  simplicity  and  shortness.  He  employed  the  principle  al- 
eady  ascribed  to  nim  of  the  equilibrium  among  the  forces  de- 
troyed  when  any  change  of  motion  is  produced ;  and^it  was  by 
leans  of  the  equations  that  this  proposition  furnished,  that  be 
;^as  enabled  to  proceed  '.vichout  the  introduction  of  hypothesis, 
lolutions  of  the  same  problem  have  since  been  given  by  several 
iiathematicians,  by  Thomas  S'mpson,  Frisi,  Walmsley,  &c.  and 
nany  others  ;  not,  however,  without  some  difference  (such  is  the 
ifficulty  of  the  investigation)  in  the  results  they  have  obtained, 
.a  Place  has  gone  over  the  Sc^me  ground,  more  that  he  might 
ive  unity  and  completeness  to  his  work,  than  that  he  could  ex- 
ett  to  add  much  to  the  solution  of  D'Alembert.  As  hebas  pro- 
eeded  in  a  more  general  manner  than  the  latter,  he  has  obtained 
Dme  conclusions  not  included  in  his  solution.    He  has  shown, 
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tl»t  the  pbenomeDa  o£  the  precession  and  nutation  must  be  the 
came  in  the  actual  state  of  our  tenaqueous  spheroid,  as  if  the 
whcde  was  a  solid  mass  -,  and  that  this  is  truei  whaterer  be  the 
irregularity  of  the  depth  of  the  sea.  He  shows  also,  that  cur- 
rents in  the  sea,  riverS)  trade-winds,  even  earthquakes,  can  have 
no  effect  in  altering  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  conclu^ 
sions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  earth  that  are  found 
CO  agree  with  the  actual  quantitjr  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes are,  that  the  density  of  tne  earth  increases  from  the  cir- 
cumfereoce  toward  the  centre ;  that  it  has  the  form  of  an  ellip- 
soid of  revolution,  or,  as  we  use  to  call  it,  of  an  elliptic  spheroid, 
and  that  the  compression  of  this  spheroid  at  the  poles  is  between 
die  limits  of  y^j  and  -y^r  P^^  ^^  ^^^  radiu^,  of  the  equator. 

The  Second  jaat  of  La  Place's  work,  has,  for  its  object,  a  fuller 
development  of  the  disturbances  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  than  was  campatihle  with  the  limits  of  the  First  part. 
After  the  ample  detail  into  which  we  have  entered  concerning 
two  of  these  subjects,  the  theory  of  the  nKxin,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  primary  planets,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  them  fur- 
•ther,  though  they  ^re  prosecuted  in  the  second  part  of  this  work, 
and  form  the  subject  of  the -Sixth  and  Seventh  books.  In  the 
Second  book,  the  inequalities  had  been  explained,  that  depend 
.on  the  simple  power  of  the  eccentricity :  here  we  have  those  that 
depend  on  the  second  and  hi^ier  powers  of  the  same  quantity  \ 
and  such  are  the  secular  equarioas  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  above^ 
mentioned.  The  numeral  computations  are  then  performed,  and 
every  thing  prepared  for  the  complete  construction  of  astronomi- 
cal tables,  as  the  final  result  of  all  these  investigations.  The  caU 
jculations,  of  course,  are  of  vast  extent  and  difficulty,  and  incr^ 
dibly  laborious.  In  carrying  them  on.  La  Place  had  the  assist- 
ance, as  he  informs  us,  of  De  Lambre,  Bouvard,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  institute.  The  labour  is  indeed  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  execute* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Seventh  book,  which  is  devoted  to 
a  similar  development  of  the  lunar  theory.  We  can  enter  into  no 
further  detail  on  this  subject.  One  fact  we  cannot  help  mention- 
ing, which  is  to  the  credit  of  two  British  astronomers,  Messrs 
Mason  and  Dixon,  who  gave  a  new  edition  of  Mayer's  tables, 
more  diligently  compared  with  observation,  and  therefore  more 
accurate,  than  the  original  one.  Among  other  improvements, 
was  an  tmpiricai  equation,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  2(y' 
when-  a  naaximum,  which  was  not  fodnded  on  theory,  but  was 
einploy^  because  it  made  the  tables  agree  better  with  ot>ser- 
?;^ion.     As  this   equation,    however^    was  not  derived  from 
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)  (for  the  two  astronomersi  just  Bamed,  ihoiigk  acct- 
srvers  and  csiiciilatorsi  were  oot  skHled  ea^t^h  in  tbe  uuh- 
8  to  attempt  deducing  it  from  principle),  it  -was  ^odrally 
by  dther  astronotners.  La  Place,  however,  (omi  dut  it 
to  be  rejected  \  buc,  in  reality,  prooeeded  from  the  iOQ«w 

of  the  earth  at  'the  poles^  which  prevents  <he  rgiavitation 
nth  from  decreasing,  precieoly  as  the  aqfuares  of  the  dis- 
Lcrease,  and  by  that  means  produces  this  smftll  irv^ulaxd- 
e  qinmtity  of  the  polar  -ccmpreesion  that  ^gFoes  best  with 
i  some  otner  of  the  lunaT.inregulacittes,isineaidy  that  «rhicli 
ed  aboved,  ^^  of  the  mean  r«dUts  of  the  eurth.  The  el- 
of  the  sun  does,  tn  like  •mannei:,  -affect  the  ^maty  |3la- 
Bt,  as  its  influence  dintinisfaes  fast  as  the  distance  ifi- 
it  extends  no  further  (in  any  sensiUe  degree}  (haa  the 

Mercuryt  where  its  oidy  effect  jfs  to  produce  a  very 
rect  movement  of  the  line  of  the  apsides  and  an  «qual 
de  motion  of  Jthe  nodes,  rolaiwrely  <to  the  suu's  ^eouato^. 
r  judge  from  this,  to  what  minuteness  the  ceaearohes  of 
lor  hftve  eactended :  and,  in  general,  when  accuracy  is  the 
)  be  detained,  the  smaller  the  quantity  to  be  -determiaed, 
s  difficult  the  investigation, 

Eighth  book  has  for  its  object,  to  calculate  itherdiflrturbancei 
d  by  the  action  of  the  secondary  planed  4>n  one  .another^ 
icularty  refers  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  o^ly  sys* 
secondary  planets  on  winch  accurate  observations  have 
r,  probably,  can  ;be  aa<|e*  Though  these  sati^llites  have 
awn  'Only  sirice  the  invention  lof  the  teksccype,  yet  the 
ss  of  their  reirolutions  has,  in  the  space  of  two  oen- 
»xhtbited  all  the  changes  which  tinae  cievelops  so  slofwly 
system  of  the  primary  planets  \  ^o  that  there  are  abund- 
erials  for  a  comparison  between  fact  and  lihe^ry.  The 
principles  of  the  theory  are  die.  same  that  wore  explained 
ccond  book ;  but  there  are  tome  peculiarities,  that  arise 
I  constitution  of  Jupiter's  system,  'that  deserve  to  be  con- 
We  have  «een,  above,  what  is  .the  effect  of  commensu- 

or  an  approach  to  it,  in  the  mean  motion  of  contiguous 

■and  here  we  have  another  example  of  the  same.  The 
otions  of  the  three  first  satellites  ^of  Jupiter,  are  nearly  as 
ibers  4,  ^,  and  i  ;  and  hence  a  periodical  system  of  ine- 
,  wiiich  our  astKonomer.firadley  was  sbai|p-*sight^d'enoHgli 
iror  in  the  ^servation  of  the  eclqpses  of  these  satellites, 
^ate  as  amounting  to  4S7.6  days.  This  is  nowr  £uUy  «k- 
from  the  theory  of  the  action  oi  the  satellites, 
ler  singularity  in  this  secondary  system,  k,  that  the 
uigitude  of  the  first  satellite  minus  three  times  that  of 
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^le  ^eeonfly  ipkK  twice  that  of  the  third,  tierer  diffiw&ifrcivi  tiv^ 
94#l(t  sngtet'bcit  \fj  a  iqwmtity  tahnost  nisenstUe. 

Onexsnlnuraiy  mrppote  that  tte  t>figkial 'aiotions  weie  so  tA* 
j^mtlNl  ofs  to  ant)«9ar  mtriy  torthiB  tconiMoii ;  it  is  imre  matund 
to^suppose  th^  tliey  ^dkrerte^Mi^  nearly  tso  adjustedy  and  tiiat  the 
<nDMt  contridente  Tms  toon  broa^  about  by  tlieir  mutual  acti«n» 
SHms  eoM^MtuTQ  is  ^widitcid  i> J  -tt^  theorjF,  ^ere  it  »  d^mcMMtmt- 
%d  that  0udi  a  tlh^ge  liiight  hvre  ibeemaotosiBy  pNidu«ed  tn  the 
««ftflh  >fi6bfmi  %f  the  nnrtud  action  of  those  ^phtnetowyjbotlieft,  af* 
«er  iortiidh'3riie  wyStom  ^l^iovld  retnam  «taUe,  and  fio  *6tfrdier  ^dnnge 
to  *lh0(te  mfeiom  *wmihl  take  -pface. 

'      Nl>t  "^niy  ^tn  tbe  «ntit«al  tactions  *of  lihe  ^saleilites  taken  idto  te«- 
ts^tffftin  tbe«9ifAKite  of  tfaoir  trregvlMtiaes,  Imt  the>eflNBCt  of  du* 

2r«t^  ^flKiviAil  ^tre  i$  -tfho  intnodoced.  Xi^en  ^he  Masses  of 
6*siRi«Hit^  t»e  tiiMreA  ftom  thsir  effect  in  i&tuAing  «he  mc-- 
Hiifliis  ^^^kicflnbtfaieix 

Jfi  tfhe  tSMti  ^iotik  Lai^de  twsts  of  Comets,  t>f  tthe^methods  of 
tieigtirrtftht%  4«ir  «f Ucs,  and  ^f  ilie  tdfttBtbanocB  die^  sofer  ^mm 
tte  filanms.  We  tnmnot  foHanr  4tini  in>tbis'>;  andharve  »on>y  to 
^^dA,  thiitMs^profmnd  atid«hlK»ate  Kseavches  aiie  suck  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  author  ofthe-pfecediog'iniressigatiMis. 

The  frimrii  iMok  lis-^more  mibcriiMie&Yn  than  ^iry  of  ^e  preoed- 
king^  fit  ^MtBt>i  ilifier^t  ^lonlts  velaihte'to  tiie  system  of  the 
4mrld.  Ohevf themvst  fatpcHtatit'of  these  is  vstronomical  re-' 
fnictiiM].  The  mys  oiF1ight:frefn  the  celestial 'bodies,  on  entering 
-thb^eoarA'saiffiG^here,  meet  'wirii  stfatathat  sire  more  dense  the 
hfearet  th^y  it{tprofleh  to  die  eanh^^  dwrfine;  tthoy  «re  thetefbre 
lient  ^kmttnually  toward  the  idrnisw  mcRiium,  land  describe  curves 
•dist  ihtfve  i^iehr  icimoavity  vcn-ned  ^eowavd  the  earth.  The  an^le 
^mnedlyy  the  vn^nA  <iirQction  of  >thc  Tsy,  land  its  iHre<^n  at 
^he^oim^wbere  ft  enters  the  eye,  is  cwHed  the- astronomical  re^ 
fraction.  Lal^abe  seeks  to  detecimiie  this  angle  by  tracing  die 
•paA  of  TheT>ay tfliroughthe atmospliere^  a Tesearchof  noincon- 
'sideraUe  drfiictdty,  and  in  whioh  the  wtiior4ias  occasion  to  dis- 
may'bis  ^ill  both  in  ^athetnatioal -and  in  iiiduotive  invest^ation. 
%he  method  he  ptrrsues  in  the  latter  is  *4e6er¥tng'  of  attention^  as 
'it  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  cases  that  occur  often  in  the 
-more  intricate  Kinds  of  pi^sical  discussion. 

The  path  of  the  tay  would  be  ifetermined  from  the  laws  of 
refraction,  did  we  know  the  hm  by  which  the  'density  of  the 
nir  decreases  from  the  earth  upwards.  This  hst,  nowever, 
•is  not  known,  except  for  a  small  extent  near  the  surface  of 
this  earth,  so  that  we  appear  here  to  beJeft  without  suficient 
tlata  for  cootinuing  the  hiyeBtigation.    We  must,  therefore,  ei- 
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ndon  the  problem  altogether,  or  resolre  it  hypothetic 
at  isy  by  assuming  some  hypothesis  as  to  the  decrease 
tensity  of  the  atmosphere.  Little  would  be  gained  by 
»  except  as  an  exercise  in  mathematical  investigationy 
re  not  that  the  total  quantity  of  the' refraction  for  a 
Ititude  can  be  accurately  determined  by  obsenration* 
?9  availing  himself  of  this  congiderationy  begins  with 
a  supposition  concerning  the  law  of  the  density,  that 
&ry  remote  from  the  truUi,  (as  we  are  assured  of  from 
ion  between  the  density  of  air  and  the  force  with  which 
npressed)^  and  he  compares  the  horizontal  refraction 
d  on  this  assumption  with  that  which  is  known  to  be  its 
ntitv.  The  first  hypothesis  which  he  assumes,  is  that  of 
ity  Deing  the  same  throughout ;  this  gives  the  total  refrac- 
small,  and.£dls  on. that  aocount  to  be  rejected,  even  if  it 
)Ie  to  no  other  objection.  The  second  hypothesis  sup- 
iniform  temperature  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  at- 
e,  or  it  supposes  th^t  the  density  decreases  in  geometrical 
>n,  while  the  distance  from  the  earth  incases  in  arith- 
The  refraction  which  results  is  too  great  \  so  that  this 
ion  must  also  be  rejected. 

now  suppose  the  density  of  the  air  to  decrease  in  arith^ 
progression,  while  the  het^t  does  the  same,  and  inte* 
*  differential  equation  to  the  curve  described  by  the  ray, 
hypothesis,  the  Jiorizontal  refraction  is  too  small,  but 
le  truth  tlum  on  the  first  hypothesis.  A  supposition  in- 
te  between  that  which  gave  the  refraction  too  great,  and 
ch  gives  it  too  small^  is  therefore  to  be  assumed  as  that 
iproaches  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  is  this  wav  of  limit* 
onjectures  by  repeated  drials,  and  of  extracting  m>m  each, 
IS  of  the  calculus^  all  the  consequences  involved  in  it^ 
would  recommend  to  experimenters,  as  affording  one  of 
t  valuable  and  legitimate  uses  of  hypothetical  reasoning, 
employs  an  intermediate  hypothesis  for  the  diminution 
iensity  of  the  air;  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  iu 
Imt  from  which  he  obtains  a  result  that  agrees  with  the 
;al  refraction,  and  froni  which,  of  course,  he  proceeds  to 
lie  refraction  for  all  other  altitudes.  -  The  table,  so  conr 
^  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  contribute  materially 
xuracy  of  astronomical  observation, 
researches  which  immediately  follow  this,  relate  to  the 
al  refraction,  and  the  measurement  of  heights  by  the  ba- 
The  formula  given  for  the  latter,  is  niore  complicated 
t  which  is  uauaJly  employed  with  us  ixr  Britain,  wher^ 
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duft  siAject  has  been  studied  with  great  care.  In  one  fespecf,  it 
ie  more  general  than  any  of  our  formulas ;  it  contains  an  al-^ 
towance  for  the  difierence  of  latimde.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
this  correction  is  of  much  importance,  mir  have  we  had  leisure 
to  compare  the  results  widi  those  of  General  Roy  and  Sir  George 
Schuckborough.  We  hardly  believe,  that  in  point  of  accuracy; 
the  two  last  can  easily  be  exceeded. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  determination  of  the  masses  of  the 
planets,  more  accurate  than  had  been  before  given ;  and  even  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  *  Of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy, '  says  the  late  Adam  Smith  in  his  History  of  Astro- 
nomy, <  mat  wnich  would  appear  to,  be  the  most  above  the  reach 
of  human  reason  and  experience,  4s  the'  attempt  to  compute  the 
weights  and  densities  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  several  planets.  * 
What  would  this  philosopher  have  said,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
same  balance  in  which  the  vast  body  of  the  smi  had  been  weigh- 
ed, applied  to  examine  such  minute  atoms  as  the  satellites  of 
Inptter?- 

Such  is  the  work  of  La  Place,  affoidtng  an  example,  which  is  yet 
solitary  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  of  a  theory  entirely 
complete ;  one  that  has  not  only  accounted  for  all  the  phenomena 
that  were  known,  but  that  has  discovered  many  before  unknown," 
which  observation  has  since  recognised.  In  this  theory,  not  only 
the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  relatively  to  the  sun,  but  the 
trregubuities  produced  by  their  mutftal  action,  whether  of  the 
primary  on  the  primary,  of  the  primary  on  the  secondary,  or  of 
the  secondary  on  one  another,  are  all  dedfnced  from  the  principle  of 
gravitation,  that  mysterious  power,  which  unites  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  and  the  most  remote  periods  of  duration.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  great  truths  brought  in  view  and  fully  demon- 
strated, by  tracing  the  action  of  the  same  power'  through  all  its 
mazes :  That  all  the  inequalities  in  our  system  are  periodical  %  that, 
by  a  fixt  appointment  in  nature,  they  are  each  destined  to  re- 
volve in' the  same  order,  and  between  the  same  limits  ;  that  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  die  time  of  their 
revolutions  roUnd  that  body,  are  susceptible  of  no  change  what- 
soever; that  our  system  is  thus  secured  against  natural  de- 
cays order  and  regularity  preserved  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
distuilHng  causes;— *and  anarchy  and  misrule  eternally  pro- 
scribed. 

The  work  where  this  sublime  picture  is  ddtneated*,  does 
honour,  not  to  the  author  only,  but  to  the  human  race ;  and 
marks,  undoubtedly,  the  highest  point  to  which  man  has  yet  a- 
icended  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  attainment.  The  glory,  there- 
fore} of  having  produced  this  work,  belongs  not  to  the  authot 
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mst  be  shared,  ifv  tw<W  pi!opMiioii8^  aiftM^  Um 
9iid  «ia|be«»ti€i9n9  of  iiU  s^^.  Theif  tftrts^  fiioim 
uplid  i»id  A^clnniedfiak  H>  ^  time  of  N^w^o  siiidl 
¥^  aU  bectt  reifusxed  l&  tlui  ii^^mDlisbaftenfc:  o(  itubi 

they  have  been  aU  oec^wsir)!  ix»  wm  vm9  xnw  feu? 
lod  a  few  foi  tto  read^n^  of  tKe  wQrk  befoct  ina. 
natician  who  has  extended  iIm^  bcMD^dsr  o£  bk  s^wio^  $ 
inf#  vrbQ  h99  added;  to  the  nnonber  ^  hctn  and  the 
baervation  ;  overy  at tkt  who  hufi  improffed  the  co^ 
tjhe  instmmeots  o£  astronomj-^^  h»re  coopesaiecl 
9  9Me  of  koowiedge  iq  vhkb  9udi  a  b«9k  oqmM 
whkh  it%  Qiedt  coidd  be  appvecM^  They  haici 
materials  ^rponed  tlie  tQcila>  99  constructed  the 
oy«d  in  the  great  edifiee>.  founded  by  NewtoiH  aa4 

UPbee. 

mate  we  detract  nmdiing^  fimn  tko  merk  eif  Ae  au«i 
i  bis  origi0aliiy>  bis  Mmiitkn>  attd  oompfebeosiT^ 
»ove  all  praise ;  nor  can  any  man  boast  of  si  Kighet 
iiat  the  Gemua  ^f  the  human  race  h  the  only  rival 

r  natuTaUy  giifee  riie  tie^  a  great  yariety  of  reflectido^* 
}  only  one  or  t^i^of  those  thait  ivost  obvictus^  oceuff. 
:a«aider  the  furomsiiofi  made  by  vsiOaKt  for  the  slabW 
laoexifle  of  tbe  plaMtary  system,  a  questbn  a«iaea» 
rfbre  hinted  as><^whether  is  Ata  staUUry  neCeasarjr 
i  die  effeet  o^  an  wiafmdable  or  an  arbitrary  anraage^ 

ia^  the  neceasary  conaequeace  of  conditioRa  wbash 
8  necessary,  we  cannot  mfer  ftom  sbem  the  emteact 
It  obust  content  ovraalves  with  admiriiBg  the«a  aa 
^autif III  truths,  having  a  necesssury  and  independent 
',;  on  the  other  hand,  the  condttiona  from  vihvA,  thia 
( neoeaaariiy,  are  not  neqeaaaiy  dmmarkes,  but  tbn 
of  an  arrangemieiH  that  m^bt  have  been  dtfferen^ 
Rtitled  to  eonclude^  thai  it  is  the  dfecl  of  uiise  de« 

in  the  construction  of  the  onirerse. 
nvestigations  of  La  Plaoe  enable  ua  ta  gire  a  vevy 
ply  to  these  c^uea^ions ;  viz^  that  the  conditions  ea^ 
stability  of  a  system  oS  bodies  ^vitanr^  mutuaUy 
^  are  by  no  meana  necessary,  msomttoh  shafc  aySr> 
ily  be  supposed  in  which  no  such  stability  exists. 
[S  essential  to  it,  are  the  nuyvement  «f  the  bodiea  all 
>n,  their  haying  otbita  of  small  eccentricity,  or  msA 
xrni  ckreles,  and  having  periods  of  rerdftttipn  not 
le  with  one  another,    ^k)w,  these  eenditions  ate 

'y  thoy  may  easily,  be  supposed  diftient  ^  aoy  of 

them 
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them  mi|Kt  be  clianged^  vrhile  the  others  remained  the  same. 
Tfce  appeintdfieKt  of  such  renditions  dierefbre  ae  weuM  necessariir 
gtrea  stable  and  permanent  character  to  the  system,  is  not  the'V^ors^ 
of  necessftjT}  and  noone\i4il  be  so  absurd  as  to  argue,  that  k  is  the 
work*  of  ehtnice :  b  ie  thevefere  the  work  of  design,  or  of  inten- 
tion, eondocfed  hj  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  most  perfect 
kind.  Thus  the  discoveries  g€  La  Grange  and  La  Place  lead  t» 
sr  rery  beautiful  extensios  of  the  doctrine  of  Jlnat  causes,  the 
more  iRterestirrg  the  greater  the  o^ects  are  to  which  they  relate*- 
This  is  not  taken  notice  of  b]r  La  Place  ;  and  that  it  is  not,  w 
t%t  wAj  blemish  we  hare  to  remark  in  his*  admirable  work*  He 
may  hare  thought  that  it  was  going  out  of  hie  proper  province,  for 
a  geometer  or  a  mechanician  to  .occupy  himself  in  siu^h  spocu* 
btvons*  -  Perhaps,  in  stricmess,  it  is  so ;  b«it  the  digression  is  na- 
tural:  and  yAitvt,  m  any  system,  we  find  certain  condtttens  esta- 
Uished  thae  are  not  necessary  in  themselves,  we  may  be  indulg- 
ed so  fer  as  to  inquire,  whether  any  expkmaition  of  them  can  bo 
given,  and  whether,  if  not  referame  to  a  mechanical  cause,  they 
may  not  be  ascribed  to  intelligence. 

When  we  mention  that  the  small  eccentricity  of  the  planetary 
orbits>  and  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  the  same  direction,  are 
essential  to  the  stabUitT  of  the  system,  it  may  naturally  occur, 
that  die  comets  which  obey  neither  of  these  laws  in  their  motion 
may  be  scmposed  to  affect  that  stability,  and  to  occaaion  irregula- 
rities which  will  not  comrpensate  one  another.  This  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  efkct  of  the  comets  that  pass  through  our  system, 
were  they  bodies  of  great  mass,  or  of  great  quantity  of  matter. 
There  are  many  reasons,  however,  for  supposing  them  to  hove. 
very  little  density ;  so  diat  their  efiect  in  producing  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  planets  is  wholly  inconsiderable. 

An  observation  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  is  applicaUe  to  the 
planets  lately  discovered.  They  are  very  small ;  and  therefore- 
the  effect  they  can  have  in  disturbing  die  motions  of  the  larger 
planets  is  so  inconsiderable,  that,  had  they  been  known  to  La  Place 
(Ceres  only  was  known),  they  eould  have  eiven  rise  to  no  change 
in^his  conclusions.  The  circumstance  of  two  of  these  planets 
having  nearly,  if  not  accurately,  the  same  periodic  time,  and 
the  same  mean  distance,  may  give  rise  to  some  curious  applica- 
tions of  his  theorems.  Both  mese  planets  may  be  contisiderably 
disturbed  by  Jupiter,  and  perhaps  by  Mars, 

Another  reflection,  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  preceding, 
must  present  itself,  when  we  consider  the  historical  details  con^ 
ceming  the  progress  of  physical  astronomy  that  have  occurred  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  In  the  list  of  the  mathematicians  and  plii- 
losophers^  to  whom  that  science^  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
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bas  been  indebted  for  its  itnproVemecits,  hsirdly  a  naixsto  ftotn  Great 
Britain  falls  to  be  mentioned..  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  and 
how  comes  it,  when  such  objects  were  in  view,  and  when  so 
much  reputation  was  to  be  gained,  that  the  country  of  Bacon 
and  Newton  looked  silently  on,  without  taking  any  share  in  so 
noble  a  contest  ?  In  the  short  view  given  above,  we  have  hardly 
mentioned  any  but  the  five  principal  performers ;  but  we  might 
have  quoted  several  others,  Fontaine,  Lambert,  Frisi,  Condor- 
cet,  Bailly,  &c.  who  contributed  their  share  to  bring  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece.  In  the  list,  even  so  extended,  there  is  no 
British  name.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  before  the  period  to  which 
we  now  refer,  Maclaurin  had  pointed  out  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  treating  central  forces,  that  has  been  of  great  use  in^ 
all  the  investigations  that  have  a  reference  to  that  subject. .  Thist 
was  the  resolution  of  the  forces  into  others  parallel  to  two  or  to 
three  axe^  given  in  posirion  and  at  right  angles  to  one  anpther.. 
In  the  controversy  that  arose  about  the  motion  of  the  apsides  in 
consequence  of  Clairaut's  deducing  from  theory  only  half  the 
quantity  that  observation  had  established,  as  already  stated,  Simp- 
son and  Walmesley  took  a  part ;  and  their  essays  are  allowed  to 
have  great  merit.  The  late  Dr  Mathew  Stewart  also  treated  the, 
same  subject  with  singular  skill  and  success,  in  his  £i>say  on  the. 
Sun's  distance.  The  same  excellent  geometer,  in  his  Physical 
Tracts,  has  laid  down  several  propositions  that  had  for  their  object 
the  determination  of  the  moon's  irregularitie8.u.  His  demonstra- 
tions, however,  are  aU  geometrical  j  and  leave  us  to  regrete, 
that  a  mathematician  of  so  much  originality  preferred  the  ele- 
gant methods  of  the  ancient  geometry,  to  the  more  powerful 
analysis  of  modern  algebra.  Beside  these,  we  recollect  no  other < 
names  of  our  countrymen  distinguished  in  the  researches  of  phy-. 
sical  astronomy  during  this  period  ;  and  of  these  none  made  any 
attempt  toward  the  solution  of  the  great,  problems  that  then  oc- 
cupied the  philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  the  conrinent.^ 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  interests  of  navigation 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  question  of  the  lunar  theory  | 
so  that  no  motive,  which  a  regard  to  reputation  or  to  inte- 
rest could  create,  was  wanting  to  engage  tbe  mathematicians^ 
of  England  in  the  inquiry.  Nothing,  therefore,  certainly  pre* 
vented  them  from  engaging  in  it,  but  consciousness  that,  in  the 
knowledge  of  liie  higher  geometry,  they  were  not  on  a  footing, 
with  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  unavoidably  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  which  will  be  but 
too  well  confirmed  by  looking  back  to  the  particulars  which  we, 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  review,  as  either  essential  or^ 
highly  conducive  to  the  improvements  in  physip^  astrpnomy* 
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.  The  taJcfilttft  of  the  sines  was  not  known  in  England  tilltitithii 
diese  few  years.  Of  the  method  of  partial  differences}  no  mention^ 
we  believe^  is  jret  to  lie  found  in  an^  English  authoTi  much  lesa 
the  application  of  it  to  any  investigation.  The  general  nietfaods  of 
integrating  difierential  or  fluxionary  equations,  the  criterion  qf  in- 
tegrabtlity,  the  properties  of  homogeneous  equations,  IStc.  were  aU 
m  them  unknqwn  i  and  it  could  hardly  be  said»  that,  in  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  any  intptovement  had 
been  made  beyond,  those  of  the  inventor.  At  the  moment  when 
tre  now  write,  the  treatises  of  Maciaurin  and  3impson>  are  the 
best  which  we  have  on  the  fluxionary  calculus,  though  such 
a  vast  muUitude  of  improvements  have  been  made  bv  the  fot 
reign  madiematicians,  since  the  time  of  theif  first  puolipation. 
These  are  facts,  which  it  is  impossible  to  disguise ;  and  ,they  are 
of  such  extent,  diat  a  nun  may  be  p0rfectly  acquainted  with 
every  thing  on  nuthematical  leamijfig  tmt  has  been  written  in  this 
country,  and  may  yet  find 'himself  stopped  at  the  Gr^t  page  of 
the  works  of  Euler  or  D* Alembert.  He  will  be  stopped,  not  from 
the  difference  of  the  fluxionary  notation,  (a  difficulty  easily  over« 
(:ome),  nor  from  the  oi^curity  of  these  authors,  who  are  both 
very  clear  writers,  especially  the  first  of  them,  but  from  want  of 
knowing  the  principles  and  the  methods  which  they  take  for 
granted  as  known  to  every  mathematical  reader.  If  we  come  to 
^ivorks  of  still  greater  difficulty,  such  as  the  Michafdqui  CihsU^ 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  number  of  those  in  this  island^ 
who  can  read  that  work  with  any  tolerable  facility,  is  small  in- 
deed. If  we  reckon  two  or  thr^  \n  London  and  the  military 
schools  in  its  vicinity,  the  same  number  at  each  of  the  two  £hgj» 
lish  Universities,  and  perhaps  four  in  Scotland,  we  shall  not 
hardly  exceed  a  dozen ;  and  yet  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  ouY 
reckoning  is  beyond  the  truth. 

.  If  any  further  proof  of  our  inattention  to  the  higher  mathema- 
tks,  and  our  unconcern  about  the  discoveries  of  our  neighbours 
ware  required,  we  would  find  it  in  the  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Newton,  that  so  lately  appeared.  Though  that  commentary 
was  the  work  of  a  man  of  talents,  and  one  who,  in  this  country^ 
was  accounted  a  geometer,  it  contains  no  information  about 
the  recent  discoveries  to  w^iich  ,the  Newtonian  system  has  given 
rise ;  not  a  word  of  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies,  of  the  distur« 
bances  of  the  planetary  motions,  or  of  the  great  contrivanpe  by 
which  these  disturbances  are  rendered  periodical,  and  the  regula* 
rity  of  the  system  pres^ved.  The  same  silence  is  observed  as  to 
all  the  improvements  in  the  integral  calculus,  which  it  was  the 
doty  of  a  commentatar  on  Newton  to  have  traced  to  tlieir  origiii» 
and  to  have  connected  with  the  di^coveriea  of  bis  master-  If  Sr 
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Horseley  has  not  done  so,  it^could  on\j  be  because  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  these  improvements,  and  had  never  studied  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  investigated,  or  the  language  in 
which  they  are  explained.      . 

•  At  the  same  time  that  we  state  these  facts  as  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  the  inferioritry  of  the  English  mathematkians  to  those 
of  the  Continent,  -m  the  higher  departments  5  it  is  but  fair  ta 
acknowledge',  that  a  cevtatn  degree  of  mathematical  science,  and 
indeed  no  inconsidertible  degree,  is  perhaps  more  widely  diffused 
In  England,  than  in  any  ofher  country  of  the  world.  The  Ladies* 
JDiary,  with  several  otnef  periodical  and  popmlar  publications  of 
the  Same  kind,  are  the  best  proofs  of  this  assertion.  In  these, 
many  curious  problems,  not  of  the  highest  order  indeed,  but  still 
having  a  considerable  degree  of  tUflfculty,  and  fm  beyond  the 
mere  elements  of  science,  ar?  often  to  be  met  with  ^  a]id%the  great 
number  of  ingenious  men  who  take  a  share  in  proposing  and  an^- 
swefing  these  questions,  whom  one  has  never  heard  of  any  where 
else,  is  not  a  little  surprising.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind,  we  be- 
lievej  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  The  Ladies'  Diary  has 
now  been  continued  for  more  than  a  century ;  the  poetry,  enigmas, 
Sec.  which  it  contains,  are  in  the  worst  taste  possible^  and  the  scraps 
oi  literature  and  philosophy  are  so  childish  or  sa  oM-fashion- 
ed,  that  one  4s  very  much  at  a  loss  to  form  a  notion  of  the  class 
of  readers  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  geometrical  part, 
however,  has  always  been  conducted  in  a  superior  style  f  the  pro- 
blems proposed  have  tended  to  awaken  curiosity,  and  the  solu- 
tions to  convey  instruction  in  a  much  better  manner  than  is  al« 
ways  to  be  found  in  more  splendid  publications.  If  there  is  a 
jlecline,  therefore,  or  a  deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  in 
this  ciAntry,  it  i»  not  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  to  some 
other  cause  that  it  must  be  attributed. 

An  attachment  to  the  synthetical  methods  of  the  old  geometers^ 
in  preference  to  those  that  are  purely  analytical,  has  often  been  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  this  inferioritv  of  the  English  mathemati- 
cians since  the  time  of  Newton.  Tnis  cause  is  hinted  at  by  seve- 
ral foreign  writers,  and  we  must  say  that  we  think  it  has  nad  nq 
inconsiderable  effect.  The  example  of  Newton  himself  may  have 
been  hurtful  in  this  respect.  That  great  man,  influenced  oy  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  seems  to  have  thought  that  algebra  and 
lluxi^s  might  be  very  properly  used  in  the  investigation  of  ttuth» 
but  that  they  were  to  be  laid  aside  when  truth  was  to  be  com^ 
municated,  and  synthetical  demonstrations,  if  possible,  isubstitut- 
ed  in  their  room.  This  was  to  embarrass  scientific  method  with 
a  clumsy  and  ponderous  apparatus,  and  to  render  its  progress 
indirect  and  slow  m  fXk  ipc^ku^^bk  ,^egre«.     The  controversy 
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that  took  placei  concerning  the  invention  of  the  fluxionary  and 
the  differential  calculus^  tended  to  confirm  those  prejudices, 
and  to  alienate  the  jninds  of  the  British  from  the  foreign  mathe-* 
maticians^  and  the  analytical  methods  which  they  pursued.  That 
this  reached  beyond  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  is  clear  from  the 
way  in  which  Robins  censures  Euler  and^  Bernoulli,  chiefly  for 
their  love  of  algebra,  while  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  the  very 
works  which  he  criticizes  with  so  ipuch  asperity,  things  .are  per- 
formed which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  coustrymeny  at  that  time, 
could  have  ventured  to  undertake. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  England  that  we  are  to  seek  f«r  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
here  referred  to,  and  particularly  in  the  two  great  centres  from 
which  knowledge  is  supposed  to  radiate  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
island.     In  one  of  these,  where  the  dictates  of  Aristotle  are  still 
listened  to  as  infallible  decrees,  and  where  the  infancy  of  science  " 
is  mistaken  for  its  maturity,  the  mathematical  sciences  have  never 
flourished  $  and  the  scholar  has  no  means  of  advancing  beyond 
the  met'e  elements  of  geometry.     In  the  other  seminary,  the  do- 
minion of  prejudice  is  not  equally  strong ;  and  the  works  of  Locke 
and  Newton  are  the  text  from  which  the  prelections  are  read. 
Mathematical  learning  is  there  the  great  object  of  study;  but  still 
we  must  disapprove  of  the  method  in  which  this  object  is  pursued. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  works  of  Newton,  or  of  some  other  of 
the  writers  who  treat  of  pure  or  mixt  mathematics  in  the  synthetic 
method,  is  prescribed  to  the  pupil,  which  the  candidate  for  acade- 
mical honours  must  study  day  and  night.     He  must  study  it,  not 
to.leam  the  spirit  of  geometry,  or  to  acquire  the  )v»«(^<<  %vty(ti%i^  by 
Vhich  the  theorems  were  discovered,  but  to  know  them  as  ^  child 
does  his  chatechism,  by  heart,  so  as  to  answer  readily  to  certain 
interrogations.     In  all  this,  the  invention  finds  no  exercise ;  the 
student  is  confined  within  narrow  limits^  his  curiosity  is  not 
roused  \  the  spirit  of  discovery  is  not  awakened.     Suppose  that 
a  young  man  studying  mechanics,  is  compelled  to  get  by  heart 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  and  verbose  demonstrations  contained  in 
Keil's  introduction  (which  we  believe  is  an  exercise  sometimes 
prescribed);  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence?    The  ex- 
ercise afforded  to  the  understanding  by  those  demonstrations, 
may  no  doubt  be  improving  to  the  mind :  but  as  soon  as  thev 
are  well  understood,  the  natural  impulse  is  to  go  on ;  to  seek 
for  something  higher;    or  to  think  of  the  application   of  the 
theorems  demonstrated.     If  this  natural  expansion  of  the  mind  \% 
restrained ;  if  the  student  is  forced  to  fall  back ;  and  to  go  again 
and  again  over  the  same  ground,  disgust  is  likely  to  ensue ;  the 
more  likely,  indeed,  ihe  more  he  is  fitted  for  a  better  employment 
.       T  2  %i 
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^  his  talents  v  and  the  least  evit  that  can  be  produced)  is  the  loss 
of  the  time,  and  the  extinction  of  the  ardour  that  might  have  enabled 
hiiti  to  attempt  inTestigation  himself,  and  to  acquire  both  the  pow- 
er and  the  taste  of  discovery.  Confinement  to  a  regular  routine, 
and  moving  round  and  round  in  the  same  circle,  must,  of  all 
things,  be  the  most  pernicious  to  the  inventive  faculty.  The 
hwa  of  periodical  revolution,  and  of  returning  contimially  in 
the  same  tract,  may,  as  we  have  teen,  be  excellently  adapted 
to  a  planetary  system,  but  are  ill  cdculated  to  promote ,  the 
ends  of  an  academical  institution*  We  would  wish  to  see,  then^ 
some  dF  those  secular  accelerations  by  which  improvements  go  on 
mcreasing  from  one  age  to  another.  But  this  has  been  rarely  the 
ease  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  how  many  of  the  Universi* 
ties  of  Europe  have  been  the  strongholds  Where  prejudice  and 
error  made  their  last  stwd— ^e  fastnesses  from  which  ^ey  were 
latest  of  being  dislodged.  We  do  not  ihean  to  hint  that  this  is 
true  of  the  university  of  which  we  now  speak,  where  the  credit  of 
leaching  the  doctrines^  of  Locke  and  Newton  i»  sufficient  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Stil),  however,  we  must  take  the 
fiberty  to  say,  that  Newion  is  taught  there  ia  the  way  least  con- 
ducive to  sold  ma^emattcal  improvement. 

Perhaps,  -  too,  we  might  allege,  that  another  pubKc  institution^, 
t  intended  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  Royal  Society^  has  not 
held  out,,  tn  die  course  of  the  greater  part  of  the  last  centuryt  suffi- 
cient encouragement  for  mathematical  learning.  But  this  would 
lead  to  a  long  disquisition}  and  we  shall  put  an  end  to  the  present 
digression,  with  remarking,  that  though  the  mathematicians  ef  £ng-^ 
knd  have  taken  no  share  in  tbe  deeper  researches  of  physical  astro- 
nomy, the  observmn  of  that  country  have  dischanrged  their  duty  bet- 
ter. The  observations  of  Bradley  and  Maskelyne  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  theory  \  their  accuracy,  their  number, 
and  their  uninterrupted  series,  have  rendered  them  a  fund  of 
immense  astronomical  riches.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
observations  made  at  Paris,  they  have  fumisl^d  La  Place  with 
the  data  for  fixing  the  numerical  values  of  the  constant  quan- 
tities in  his  different  series  j  without  which,  his  investigations 
eouki  have  had  no  practical  application.  We  n^ay  add,  uat  no 
man  has  so  materially  contributed  to  render  the  fionnulas  of  the 
mathematician  useful  to  the  art  of  the  navigator,  as  the  present 
Astronemer-Royal.  He  has  been  the  main  instrument  of  bring- 
ing down  this  philosophy  from  the  heavens  to  the  earthy  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  uses  of  the  unlearned ;  and  of  making  the  problem  of 
the  Three  Bodies  the  surest  guide  of  the  mariner  in  his  journey 
aaorss  tlie  ocean*' 
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AtiT.  II.  Hours  of  Idlenefs  :  A  Seriei  of  Poems^  Original  and 
Tranpated.  By  George  Gotdon,  Lord  Bjrron,  a  Minor.  8vou 
pp.  aoo.    Newark.     i8o7« 

TTHE  poefy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  cbfs  which  neither 
•*•  gods  nor  men  are  faid  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not  rec(4« 
\t&  to  have  feen  a  quantity  of  verfe  with  lb  few  deviations  ia 
either  diredion  from  that  exad  (landard.  His  tffirfions  arefpreaid 
over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below  die  levd, 
than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.  As  an  extenuation  of 
this  oflFence,  the  noble  author  is  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading 
minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title-page,  and  on  the  very  back  of 
the  volume  ;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favourite  part  of  his  styU^ 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface,  and  the  poems  are  con- 
nected with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates, 
substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the  law 
upon  the  point  of  minority,  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  dean  It  is 
a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant ;  no  pbimiff  can  oiier  it  as 
a  supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  hira 
to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry  ;  and  if  judgement 
were  given  against  him ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception 
would  be  taken,  were  he  to  Atixw^t  for  po^ry^  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minoritt^^  but.  as  he  now  makes 
volimtary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue^  on  that 
ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods 
be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and 
we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps  however,  in  reaiity, 
all  that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth,  is  rather  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease our  wonder,  than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly 
means  to  say,  *  See  how  a  minor  can  write  !  This  poem  was 
actually  composed  by  a  yoting  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one 
of  only  sixteen  1 '—But,  alas,  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of 
Cowley  at  ten,  aqd  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing, 
with  any  dejrree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written 
by  a  youth  from  his  leaving  school'to  his  leaving  college,  inclu- 
sive, we  really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  of  all  occur- 
rences ;  that  it  h  ippcns  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  arc 
educated  in  England ;  and  tliat  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse 
than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege,  our  author  rather  brings  forward 
in  order  to  wave  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does  ajlyde  frequent- 
ly to  his  family  and  ancestors — sometimes  in  poetry,  sometin^os 
ia  notes ;  and  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he 
t.ikcs  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a 

T  ^  nobleman 
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nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  haodspmely 
acknowledged.  In  truths  it  is  this  consideration  only,  that  in- 
duces u^  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review,  be- 
side our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon 
poetry,  and  turn  his^  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  op- 
portunities, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him,  that 
the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet}  nay,  although  (which 
does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and 
have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers, — is  not  the  whole 
art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat  him  to  oelieve,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  poem  }  and  that  a  poem  in  the  present  djy,  to  be  read, 
must  contain  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  differ- 
ent from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  difi^erently  expressed. 
We  put  it  to  his  candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving 
the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  wntten  in  1806, 
and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so 
.  uninteresting  to  his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  snould  pub- 
lish it. 

•  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  defcendant,  departing 

From  the  feat  of  bis  anceftors,  bids  you,  adieu  ! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 

New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  glory,  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  at  this  fad  reparation, 
HTis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  diilaot  he  goes,  with  the  fame  emulation  ; 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fiiroe,  and  that  memory,  dill  will  he  chenHi, 

He  vowh  that  he  ne'er  will  difgrace  your  renown  ; 
Like  you  iprill  be  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perifh  ; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dull  with  your  own.  *  p.  ]• 
Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's  volume. 
Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  ppets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he  must 
Save  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing  master's)  are  odious. — 
Gray's  Ode  on  £ton  College,  shpuld  really  have  kept  out  the  ten 
hobbling  stanzas  *  on  a  distant  .view  of  the  village  and  school  qf 
Harrow. '    ^ 

<  Where  fancy,  yet,  joys  to  retrace  the  refcmhlance. 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mii^chief  allied  ; 
How  welcome  to  me,  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  refts  io  the  bofora,  though  hope  is  deny'd. ' — p.  4- 

la 
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In  like  manner,  the  exqiuske  fines' of  Mr  Rqgarg^  ^  Qn  m 
Ttar/  might  hsive  waned  the  noble  author  off  those  pvemUes^ 
and  ^red  U6  a  whole  doeen  «uch  staofisas  as  the  followuig. 

*  MM  Charity's  glowj 
To  us  mortaU  bela»^ 

fihows  the  fool  from  barbarity  ifUar ; 

Compaffion  will  tnch^ 

Where  this  ^rtuc  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffusM  in  a  Tear. 

The  fMD  doom'd  to  (ail> 
With  the  blaft  of  the  gale^ 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  fteet^ 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wai^e^ 
Which  may  foon  be  his  gravct 
The  greeo  fparkles  bright  with  a  Tear, ' — p^   1 1. 
And  so  of  instances  in  wluch  former  poets  had  failed.     Thus^ 
*we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  lor  translating,  duriiig  his 
non-age,  Adrlan^s  Address  to  his  SomI,  when  Pope  succeeded  so 
indifferently  in  the  atteippt.     If  our  readers^  however,  are  of 
another  opmion^  they  may  look  at  it. 

*  Ah !  gentle,  fleeting,  watering  fprite. 
Friend  and  aflbciate  of  this  clay  i 

To  what  unknown  region  1)ornc» 
Wilt  thou,  now,  wing  thy  diftant  flight  ? 
No  more,  with  wonted  humour  gay. 

But  pallid,  eheerlefs,  and  forlorn. ' — page  73. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and  imita* 
tions  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have  them  of 
all  kinds,  ^om  Anacreonto  Osaian ;  and,  viewing  them  as  school 
exercises^  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print  them  after  they  have 
had  their  day  and  served  their  turn?  And  why  call  the  thing  iu' 
p.  79.  a  translation,  where  /ttw  words  (tout  Aiyw^yof  the  origmal 
are  expanded  into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81,  whete 
^fitntwAti  mf  •  ^mi^  is  rendered  by  mean^  of  six  hobbling  verses  ? 
— As  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being, 
in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  -that  species  of  composition,  that 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticizing  some  bit  of  the  genuine 
Macpherson  itself^  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  By- 
ron's raph^ies.  If^  then^  the  fallowing  beginning  of  a  <  Song 
t>f  bards, '  is  by  his  Lordship,  we  .venture  to  object  to*  it,  as  far 
as  we  can  comprehend  it.  <  What  form  ri^es  on  the  roar  of 
^ouds,  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  ? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thundery  'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of 
Otihona.  He  was, '  &c.  After  detaining  thia  *  brown  pbief ' 
«)qie  timet  the  bards  conclude  by  giving  htm  their  advioe  to 

T  ^  ^  xoiai 
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<  raise  hi^  fdt  locks ; '  then  to  <  spread  dd^m  bH  A^  arcfl  of  the 
rainbow  ;  *  and  «  to  smile  through  the  feats  of  thfc  stotm. '  (^ 
this  kbd  of  thing  (here  are  no  less  than  n/nr  p^es  ;  and  We  can 
80  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  £svour,  that  they  look  yery  like 
Macpherson;  and  ye  ^^  ppsitiye  they  are  pretty  nearly  as 
stupid  and  tiresome. 

Jt  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  bfe  egotists  5  but  they  should 
*  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ; '  and  particularly  otie  urho  piques 
himself  (though  indeed  ^t  the  ripe  a^  «p    nineteen )»  of  being 

<  an  infant  bard^*— (*  The  artless  Hehcpn  I  boast  is  youth  ;*)— 
should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  knowj,  so  muc 
about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above  cited  on  the 
family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of  eleven  pages,  on 
the  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an  apology,  ^  he  certainly 
had  no  intension  of  inserting  it ;  ^  but  really,  '  the  patticulaic  rer 
quest  of  some  friends, '  &Ct  &c.  It  concludes  with  five  stanza^ 
on  himself,  *  the  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line.  *  There  is  k 
good  deal  also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  i,  poem  on  JLachin^f 
y-gair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might 
have  learnt  that  pibroch  i^  not  a  bagplpci  any  mdre  than  duet 
means  a  fiddle.         , 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  to 
Immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  ^ollegef   we  cannot 
^    possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a  specimen 
of  these  ingenious  effusions^     In  an  ode  with  a  Creek  fnotto^ 
cabled  Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificeiit  stan^as^ 
*  There,  in  apartments  fmall  and  damp^ 
The  candidate  for  collcffc  pri^e?^ 
8it9  poring  by  the  midnight  Iamp» 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rifcs. 

Who  readfi  falfc  qnadttttes  in  Sele» 

Or  puzipleso'er  ibe  deep  tri|ingle| 
PeprivM  of  many  a  wbalefprne  meal. 

In  barbarous  Latin,  doom'd  to  wrangle* 

Renoanctog  every  pleafinff  page. 

From  anthers  of  hiftonc  ufc  \ 
Preferring  to  the  lefttred  fagc, 

The  fquare  of  the  bypothenpfe. 

Still  harmlefff  are  theft  occupationf, 

That  hurt  none  bet  the  haplcfs  ftudenti 
CoroparM  with  other  reei^atbns. 
Which  bring  together  the  impmdent. 

p.  i«j»  ii4,  If  J. 
"^e  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college  p^aJr 
IPpdy  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas. 

^  Oil r 
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•*  Our  dioir*  wooM  foanxiy  ht  excd^d» 
Even  at  a  btod  of  iraw  begimwtt  { 
AU  merqr«  now,  nmft  be  TcWd 
To  Alcb  a  fet  of  croakrog  fittaen. 

If  Davtd»  when  hfs  toils  were  ended, 

H^d  he^rd  thefe  blockheajs  fing>  before  him, 
To  ui,  bis  plalms  bad  ne'er  defcended  ; 

In  ftmotss  ^ood,  he  would  hate  tote  *em.  *-rJ».  n^,  127. 
Btit  whaierer  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  pbems  of  thii 
rtoble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and 
l>e  cotitent ;  for  thejr  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  hini. 
He  is  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groveis  of  Par- 
nassus ;  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred  poets ;  and 
^  though  he  once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland, '  he  has  not  of  hte  enjoyed  this  advantage.  More- 
<)ver,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  publication  5  and  whether  it 
succeeds  or  not,  *  it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and 
{)ursiiits  hereafter, '  that  he  should  agaih  condescend  to  become 
iXk  authol-.  Thetefbre,  let  us  take  what  we  get  and  be  thankful. 
"What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  We  are  well  off 
to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this  Lord's  station,  who  does 
not  live  in  a  garret,  but  *  has  the  sway  *  of  Newstead  Abbev. 
Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful  5  and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid 
God  bless  the  giver,  fior  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 


Art.  in.  Some  AceourU  cf  the  puHk  Life^  and  a  Sftecthn  Jhm 
the  unpuUisked  Writifigs  of  ike  Eairl  of  Macttrtnejj ;  the  latter  con* 
sislhtg  of  Extracts  from  an  Account  df  Hie  Russian  Empire^  a 
Sketch  of  the  Political  Histtfry  if  Ireland,  and  A  Jot$rnal  of  On 
Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China  g 
nvieh  an  Appendix  to  each  Vofwne.  By  John  Bartrow,  F.  R.  S. 
Author  of  Travels  h  China^  8kc.  8cc.  2  vol.  4to.  pp.  1150. 
Cadell  &  Davies,    London.     1807. 

TTTE  haVc  frequently  had  Occasion  to  commend  the  abilities  and 
^^  industrv  of  Mr  Barrow ;  and  the  last  tinre  he  came  before 
USi  we  gave  nim  a  hint  about  writing  fewer  quartos.  This  ad- 
^  riee,  however,  seems  very  Httie  to  his  liking  \  and,  indeed,  he 
could  not  easily  have  taken  a  better  way  of  showing  how  deter^ 
mined  he  was  to  reject  it,  than  by  comine  down  upon  the  public 
with  a  huge  life  Of  Lord  Macartnev.  Tne  private  character  of 
this  nobleunn  was  no  doubt  highly  respect.ible ;  and  his  con- 
f^Uct,  in  several  aiiuAfions  of  no  |reat  consequence,  as  well  as  m 
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tite  important  government  of  Madras,  entitled  htm  to  the  praise 
of  a  zealous  and  faith&il  «effyant  of  die  public.  He  wms  07  th» 
vneans  deficient  in  the  ordinary  talents  which  fit  men  for  such 
employments  \  and  by -these,  together  with  his  diligent  pursuit  oi 
place  under  all  administrattons,  he  raised  himself,  by  regular 
«teps,  from  the  station  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  the  proud  emi- 
tience  of  the  Peerage,  the  Bath  and  the  Privy  Council,  where  he 
shiites  upon  Mr  Barrow  with  a  splendour  that  almost  dazzles  hiB 
>eyes  out.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  overpowering  greatness^ 
we  really  do  think  that  hb  biography  might  have  been  comprised 
within  less  than  four  hundred  quarto  pages,  and  that  a  more  ri»- 
gorotts  selection  might  have  been  used  in  making  the  world  .a&- 
<iuainted  with  his  state  papers  and  literary  compositions.  Even 
if  a  certain  mass  of  pages  were  wanting,  why  could  not  our  ai»- 
thor  have  pubfished  some  of  his  Lordship's  private  correqpondp- 
ence  with  the  many  eminent  men  of  his  time,  whom  he  seem^ 
to  have  known  very  intimately  ?  The  mere  public  life  of  this 
^  lord,  is  not  a  great  deal  more  important  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  hero  of  the  Court  Calendar.  Yet  we  must  have  a  detail  goF 
«very  .particular  connected  with  it,  considerably  more  minute 
;than  the  narrative  of  Charles  V.'s  reign.  There  is  really  some^- 
thing  so  preposterous  in  thiSf  that  we  wonder  how  it  could  have 
failed  to  strike  even  Mr  Barrow,  with  all  his  profound  veneration 
for  liis  deceased  patron,  and  his  disposition  to  magnify  his  book 
as  well  as  his  subject. 

The  fir9t  of  these  ample  volumes  consists  entirely  of  this  his- 
tory, by  Mir  Barrow,  and  an  appendix  of  numerous  despatches 
and  other  such  documents  illustradng  the  narrative.  It  is  ro  be  ob- 
served, however^  that  \i  any  person  shall  so  far  interest  himself 
in  Lord  Macartney,  as  jto  examiile  scrupulously  the  merits  bf  .his 
^different  disputes  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Madras  govemmjcnt, 
and  with  the  Calcutta  presidency  (to  which  the  appendix  chiefly 
refers),  be  will  find  very  little  here  to  assist  his  inquiries.  Mr 
SarroVs  statements  are  altogether  ex  parte  ;  and  wh^Ie  he  loads 
us  with  his  own  panegyrics  of  Lord  Macartne/s  every  word  and 
action,  and  produces  all  the  noble  governor's  long  defences  of 
Jiis  conduct  on  disputed  points,  he  scarcely  mentions  the  reason- 
m%%  of  his  x>ppoaents,  smd  suppresses  almost  every  document  in 
which  they  were  explained  by  themselves.  In  truth,  like  ipost 
biographers  of  persons  recenilv  deceased,  Mr  Barrow  is  not  the 
historian,  but  the  eulogist  of  nis- patron.  Take  his  account  of 
the  matter,  and  Lord  Macartney  was  a  faultless  mortal.  Not  a 
iiiford  escapes  him,  through  the  whole  narrative^  that  can  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  his  having  had  one  frailty  or  imperfection,  except  in 
aa  instance  which  we  shall  afterwards  nctice  5  and  there  the  trait 
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is  giveii  with  the  afowed  mtention  of  doing  him  great  honoiux 
•  Although,  however,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  no  such  perfect  cha*- 
T^cfier  ever  exbted,  we  admit  tiiat  nmch  of  Lord  Macartney's 
public  conduct  was  highly  prasaeworthjr ;  and  as  he  is  allowed,  ott 
.all  hands,  to  have  been  an  uncorrupied  British  governor  in  die 
East  Indies,  we  shall  bestow  upon  his  history  a  d^ee  of  atten»' 
cion,  proportioned  rather  to  the  singiilarity  of  such  a  charactef^ 
than  to  the  importance  of  any  other  quality  in  which  he  could  be 
«aid  to  excel.  ^ 

George  Macartney  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  re- 
spectable fortune,  and  was  bom  at  Lissanoure  in  the  year  17S7>i 
As  Dr  Johnson  pronounces  it  a  kind  of  firaud,  not  to  me^itioa 
-who  the  tutor  was  of  a  man  of  ^  distinguished  talents,'  Mr 
Barrow  commemorates,  as  die  preceptor  of  his  hero,  a  certain 
Dennis,  an  Irish  parson,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  some  years, 
and  had  access  (ot  which  he  freely  availed  himself)  to  aJibrary  of 
books  upon  heraldry  and  genealogy.  The  preirailing  bias  of  great 
minds  may  frequendy  be  traced  to  some  accidental  circumstance 
in  early  life  v  and  we  presume,  that  Mr  Barrow  will  thank  us  for 
suggesting,  as  a  specularion  wortfav  of  his  attention,  whether  Lord 
Macartney  may  not  have  derivea  from  his  early  acquaintance 
with  Clarencieux  and  Rouge  Dragon,  that  propensity  to  tides^ 
and  unshaken  love  of  the  court  and  every  thing  about  it,  which  con- 
standy  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  his  ataiacter  through  life. 
After  taking  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin^ 
he  came  over  to  London,  and  entered  at  the  Temple,  whe^  he 
formed  an  inumate  acquaintance  with  Biorke,  Dodwell  and  oth^ 
eminent  men.  Having  no  intendcm^  however,  of.  studying  the 
law,  he  soon  went  abroad,  <  to  coUeet, '  says  Mr  Barrow,  r  what- 
ever informadon  was  to  be  procured  as  to  the  physical  strengdi 
and  the  resources  of  the  several  states  of  the  Continent,  and  thr 
character  Und  poUdcsof  their  respecdve  courts; '  in  short,  he  made 
the  grand  tour  \  was  much  charmed  with  Switzerland,  being  him* 
self  of  a  poetical  and  musical  turn ;  and  saw  Voltaire  at  Femey, 
with  whose  society  he  was  <  greatly  delighted. '  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  through  whose  interest  he 
was,  soon  after  his  return,  appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  St  Pe- 
tersbureh  (which  Mr  Barrow  will  always  call  Petirsbottrg\  and  in- 
structed to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  renewal  of  the  conmierciai 
treaty.  This  was  certainlv  a  creditable  mission  for  so  young  a 
man  (he  was  then  only  27);  and  the  more  so,  that. he  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  moment  when»  from  the  recent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, 2(hd  the  elevation  of  Catherine  to  the  throne,  the  councils 
of  Russia  were  observed  by  other  nations  with  peculiar  anxiety. 
The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself,  is  just  one  of  the  dis>» 
puted  points  that  Mr  Barrow  takes  all  his  own  way,  and,  widi  the 
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candour  of  modem  btofftiphera,  leaved  us  to  decide  Upon  a  Mate- 
oient  of  his  patron's  de^fncei  widiout  any.  detail  of  the  accusation. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  erery  thing  went  on  weU.  Sir  George  (for  he 
was  kiiigbted  upon  fab  appointment)  nude  a  speech  to  the  Em- 
press on  his  presentation,  which  was  greatly  adaiiied  by  the  court, 
«nd  which  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke  were  gOHDd*»tiatured  enough  ^ 
praise  for  its  uncommon  neatness }  puq>ortiflg»  that  she  had  all 
sorts  of  perfection,  and  reigned  over  half  the  world.  He  then  'vor 
gratiated  himself,  very  sedulously/  witli  Mr  Panin,  the  prime  mi- 
nister, and  began  to  propose  me  treaty.  Panin  expounded  his 
own  views  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire ;  die  principal  of  which  wer6  a  confederacy  in  the  North, 
founded  upon  the  ruin  of  the  French  inteoest  in  Sweden,  and  a 
war  with  Turkey.  He  proposed^  that  England  should  accede  to 
both  these  object  ;  and  especially,  that  she  should  furnish  money 
to  bribe  the  Swedish  Diet ;  in  return  for  which,  a  strict  alliance 
^th  Russia,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce,  were  very  much  at  her  ser- 
vice. Upon  both  of  these  points,  the  Russian  cabinet  was  finnly 
resolved  that  England  should  accede  to  their  views;  that  she 
should  both  pay  for  the  intrigues  at  Stockholm,  and  aUow  a  Turk- 
ish Ixrar  to  be  a  €asus  JmJiris.  Sir  George  saw  many  objections 
to  Ae  iirst :  but  the  expence  of  the  thing,  evidently  the  only  coa- 
sidtration  woxJi  kioticing^  in  sa  economical  view,  never  struck 
hiiti*  He  details  in  a  despatch,  quoted  by  Mr  Baorow  we  pre- 
sume for  its  political  acumen,  how,  by  spending  money  in  Swe- 
den, we  should  raise  the  price  of  her  commodities^  and  thus  per- 
petually injure  out  own  commerce.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was 
fats  abhorrence  of  French  influence,  fortified,  says  his  biographer, 
by  the  dislfke  of  Frenchmen  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  travels, 
«nd  which  never  left  him  through  life,  that  he  prevailed  on  his 
employers  to  send  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  Diet  \  and,  though  no  precise  statement  is  given  of  Iiis 
negotiations  upon  the  other  point,  it  is  abundantly  obnous,  that* 
Russia  did  not  yield  it,  because  a  despatch  is  printed  in  the  appen- 
disr,  written  just  befcNre  his  departure,  and  repeatedly  aUuding  to 
the  Turkish  clause  as  a  difficulty  remaining  for  his  successors. 
By  such  means,  a  commercial  treaty  was,  aner  much  discussion, 
«gilBed  upon  \  and  Sir  George^  who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  extra- 
vagant pr»se,  and,  indeed,  lauds  his  whole  conduct  almost  as  pro^ 
fu9ely  as  if  he  were  writing  die  life  of  a  friend,  overjoyed  at  hav- 
ing brought  about  so  great  an  affair,  proceeded  instantly,  and 
without  any  instructions,  to  sign  it.  Partly  on  this  account,  and 
partly  because  an  article  was  inserted,  reserving  to  Itussia  the 
power  of  making  regulations  for  the  encoura^s^ement  of  her  trade 
'  and  ntyigationi  *  in  recwrocite  de  facte  de  Novigi^ion  de  ia  Gramie 
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BretagnSf '  the  English  ministry  highly  disapproved  of  Sir  George'9 
conducts  and  refused  to  ratity  m  treaty*  With  some  difficulty 
an  alteration  of  the  exceptionable  clause  was  obtained.  Our  ca- 
binet required,  that  the  Russian  commissioners  should  r^eive  ne  v 
full  powers :  but  Sir  George  said,  that  he  Ibund  this^  '  as  impossir 
pie,  as  it  would  be  to  heave  Falion  upon  Ossa; '  andJie  once  more 
risked.  '  his  own  safety  for  the  public  service, '  by  signing  the  %^ 
mended  treaty  without  instructions.  Whether  it  was,  however, 
|hat  a  change  had  happened  in  the  Foreign  office,  or  diat  our  mir> 
nisters  did  not  like  to  have  so  signing  an  envoy,  the  ratifioitiaQ 
was  sent,  and  at  the  same  time  another  gentleman  was  appointei} 
ambassador  at  Petersburgh.  Some  despatches,  compl;;uning  of 
this,  and  of  the  other  treatment  he  had  received,  are  printed  by  Mr 
Barrow,  They  are  very  long,  very  plaintivei  and  very  full  of  hb 
own  importance  and  pjraise.  He  is  *  conscious  of  having  acted 
in  aU  things  intrusted  to  his  care,  with  tiie  utmost  integrity,  vigi- 
lance, and  activity,  having  escorted  every  talent  which  naturfs  and 
education  have  given  him,  for  the  service,  of  his  sovereign  and  tb? 
interest  of  the  public s*  he  is  also  *  convinced  of  being  able  tp 
prove,  that  no  man  in  bis  situation  could  have  obtained  what  ke 
has  done. '  He  intimates,  that  it  is  generally  believed  at  Peters- 
•burgh,  that  he  will  not  be  permitt^  to  depart,  so  great  is  his 
credit  there  I  but  this  he  prays  God  earnestly  to  forbid;  and,  not^ 
withstanding  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  morei  be  is  very,  angry  at 
any  one  thinking  him  dissatisfied..  Quite  the  ^contrary ;  he 
is,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  rather  extremely  well  pleased.  (L 
^^%.)  It  is  amusing  enough,  to  see  Mr  Barrow  eagerly  publssh*- 
ing  these  and  other  compositions,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
Jnghly  creditable  to  Sir  George's  powers  of  composition*  It  is  no 
doubt  most  wretched  taste  to  talk  in  official  despatches  of  Pelioa 
and  Ossa )  to  compare  the  Navigation-act  to  the  bow  of  Ulysses  \ 
•er  to  say,  that  something  is  as  difficult,  as  ^  counting  the  billows 
of  the  Baltic,  or  numbering  the  trees  in  the  forest  of  O^ega. '  But 
surely  H  is  somewhat  more  absurd  to  admire  these  passages,  when 
written  by  another,  and  force  them  into  a  narrative  as  proofs  of 
•his  eloquence  and  fancy. 

Upon  leaving  Russia,  Sir  George  returned  to  England ;  andy 
as  die  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  declin*' 
•ed  the  employment,  Sir  George  was  named  as  ambassador  \  but» 
for  some  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  he  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment almost  immediately»  and  ver^  properly  gave  up  at  the  saaic 
time  the  warrants  for  plate,  equipage,  money,  dec.  which  he 
had  got,  <  receiving '  (says  -his  biographer)  ^  no  advantage  of 
any  kind  from  his  appointment,  except  their  Majesties'  picture, 
•which  he  particularly  dcfised  be  might  b«  allowed  to  keep,— set- 
ting 
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ting  thus  an  example  of  disinterestedness,  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  country.  *  So  judi- 
cious a  personage  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  the  courtly ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  soon  after  made  happy  by  the  hand  of  Lord 
Bute's  daughter,  a  seat  both  in  the  English  and  Irish  parliament, 
and  the  office  of  chief  Secretary  tb  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His 
official  conduct  in  rfiis  situation,  forms  th^  second  era  of  Mr 
Barrow's  narrative,  and  is,  as  usual,  altogether  perfect.  -  The 
admmistratfon  of  Lord  Townsend,  in  which  he  bore  so  active  a 
share,  was  distinguished  by  the  very  beneficial  change  then  ef- 
fected in  the  fmh  government,  of  obliging  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  reside,  and  freeing  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  Lords 
Justices.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  period  was  a  turbulent 
and  factious  one ;  arid  the  ministers  seem  to  have  been  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  Sir  George  Macartney's  management  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  his  oratory  in  that  assembly,  Mr  Barrow  gives* 
several  specimens,  which  certainly  do  not  prove  him  to  have  ex- 
celled. We  are  told,  indeed,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  wh0 
could  keep  Mr  Flood  in  order  *  by  his  manly  and  spirited  re- 
*t6rts ; '  and  of  these  a  sample  is  given,  which  Mr  Barrow  is  won- 
derfully delighted  with.  Mr  Flood  had  made  some  allusion  tfr 
the  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  and  its  Uueish  ribband,  which  Sir 
George  had  received  from  the  king  of  Poland,  and  used  of  course 
to  wear ;  and  the  *  spirited  reply  *  consisted  merelv  in  saying, 
at  great  length,  that  the  *  extraordinary  proofs  of  distinction 
which  adorn  his  person, '  are  *  badges  of  honour,  not  of  sham^ 
and  disgrace. '  He,  perhaps,  showed  only  his  usual  prudence, 
in  confining  his  speeches,  much  as  his  biographer  admires  themy 
to  the  Irish  senate.  In  both  the  Houses  of  this  country,  he  ob- 
served a  constant  silence;  and  seems  to  have  discovered  here> 
that  *  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  business,  and  less  to  speak- 
ing, the  countrr  would  be  no  sufferer  though  we  shovld  have 
fewer  fine  speecnes.  * 

Upon  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  was  made  a  Knigbt  of  the 
Bath,  and  Governor  of  Toomc  Castle,  worth  15001.  a  year  5  but 
well  merited  by  his  disinterested  conduct  in  giving  up  a  larger 
sinecure  to  acconunodate  the  Lord  Lieutenant  during  his  admini- 
stration. Mr  Barrow,  indeed,  is  never  satisfied,  and  complains 
of  this  as  a  scanty  reward  for  such  services  as  Sir  George's.  But 
he  was  soon  after  made  Governor  of  Grenada,  and  an  Irish  Peer. 
When  he  reached  the  island,  he  found  it  distracted  with  religious 
animosities  5  and  we  heartily  wish  that  certain  governors' would 
attend  to  die  exarnple  which  he  set  in  checking  and  composing 
Aese  pernicious  differences  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
tifO  par^  were  Scotth  protestants  and  Fr^ch  papists ;  and  tt> 
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such  a  Keigbt  had  their  {eild$  proceeded,  though  the  tnemj  was 
at  the  gates,  that  the  former  being  the  most  rancorous,  had  ac-^ 
tually  resolved  to  demolish  all  the  Catholic  churches.  I^ord  Mac- 
artney, far  from  takfaig  part  with  these  wretched  bigots,  these 
slave-drivers,  Mrho  presumed  to  persecute  men  for  points  of  doc- 
trine, immediately  set  about  restoring  harmony,  by  his  firm  Smd 
)ust,  yet  conciliatory  behaviour  to  all  parties  ^  and  in  a  short 
time  succeeded  so  well,  that  no  dbtinction  of  sect,  or  faction^ 
or  even  nation,  remained,  to  interrupt  the  gaUaot  efforts  which 
the  island  made  against  the  French  invasion  in  1779.  Let  the 
rulers  of  a  certam  larger  island,  menaced  with  atlsttk  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  religious  differences,  deign  to 
take  example  by  this  Governor  of  Grenada.  He  was  no  patriot ; 
he  heartily  despised  every  thing  romantic  and  speculative ;  he 
ilured  nothing  for  rights,  except  perhaps  the  privileges  of  the 
(>eerage,  and  valued  the  people  according  t6  their  vanous  rankft 
and  quarterings :  he  was  as  complete  a  courtier  as  any  of  the  mi- 
nisters to  whom  we  allude  :  bred  up  in  office,  and  nmning  the 
regular  course  of  promotion  like  themselves;  he  was,  in  fact, 
maide  of  the  very  same  stuff,  with  only  a  little  more  sense  and 
discretion :  he  is,  therefore,  a  fair  example  to  hold  up  for  their 
regard  *,  and  they  nuy  follow  it  without  any  fear  of  deviating  into 
enlargedy  or  liberal,  or  uncommonly  enlightened  views. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatest  efforts  of  spirit  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  military,  and  a  diq)osition 
of  the  force,  apparently  very  ju^icio«ftS,  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  imn^nse  supenority.  ot  numbers,  and  could  not  even  ob- 
tain a  canitulation.  Count  d'Estaing  behaved  with  great  har«hf- 
ness,  ai^  allowed  his  noeii  to  plunder  freely.  Lord  Macartney 
lost  his  plate  and  other  property,  with  all  his  papers,  and  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  France.  He  was  soon  released  i  and,  on  his 
return  to  £ngland,  was  /employed  on  a  confidential  and  secref  ser- 
vice in  Ireland ;  after  which  he  went  into  Parliament,  as  was  hig 
constant  practice,  during  the  short  intervals  of  his  official  empk>y- 
ments.  He  was  thus  always  in  sight,  and  in  the  way,  and  was 
able  occasionally  to  render  little  services  to  the  party  ne  belonged 
to ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ministry  for  the  time  being*  This,  ind^d» 
was  his  golden  rule — ^the  comer-stone  of  his  political  system. 
We  should  have  discovered  it  merely  fn>m  the  dates  of  his  varii- 
ous  appointments  and  promotions ;  from  seeii^  that  one  ministry 
-knighted  and  sent  him  to  Russia,  that  another  gave  him  the  red 
riband  and  a  sinecure,  and  eoiployed  him  in  Ireland  ;  that  from 
•their  successors  he  got  an  Irish  peerage  and  two  governments; 
while  a  subsequent  cabinet,  lasting  a  most  au^idous  length  of 
luae^  showered  down  upon  this  happy  ^ourtling,  two  embassiea» 
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as  many  goyernments^  Vvo  pensions,  two  Imh  titlet»  sod  t  Jlrin 
tish  peerage.  But  his  judicious  biompker,  afiaid  lest  we  should 
fail  to  note  what  he  reckons  one  or  the  bpgfatest  points  in  hia 
character,  has  called  our  attention  to  it  in  some  passages  like  die 
following,  expressive  of  his  own,  as  well  as  his  patron^s  jost  ab* 
horrence  of  every  thing  that  can  be  construed  into  oppositioa  QV 
independence.  *  It  is  occasioned  by  the  naorative  oS  Lord  Mac« 
artney  having  met  with  the  onlv  refusal  which  he  ever  eiperien^f 
ced  in  his  career  of  ministerial  tavour. 

<  Notwithftaoding  the  treatment  which  Lord  Mpcartnry  had  ezperif 
enced  from  adminiftmion  was  not  exadly  fiich  as  he  conceived  he  b$4 
•  right  to  ezped,  notwithftimdiiig  the  number  of  refp^dsble  fntpdi 
which  be  had  among  th^  leaders  of  oppofition,  he  nevrr  fuffered  any 
circumftance  of  difappoiotineot  t9  betray  the  {malleft  degree  of  di^tis« 
6dion»  much  left  to  incline  him  towards  any  ibrt  of  noftility  tp,  or 
public  difapprobatioQ  of,  the  meafures  of  lus  MajeRy's  goyemmentt 
He  was  ind^  of  the  moft  conciliating  difpofidon ;  and  however  he 
might  at  times  feel  himfelf  hurt  by  ill  treatment*  this  made  no  differ- 
ence in  his  condud  towards  thofe  who  he  had  reafon  to  believe  were  the 
caufc  of  it.  Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  ^  the  moft 
loyal  and  dutiful  atuchment  to  the  King»  and  omitted  no  oppoitunily 
of  exprefling  his  grateful  fenfe  of  obligation  to  his  Migefty,  both  in 
public  and  in  private  ;  and  this  attachment  to  the  perfoo  of  his  Sofe« 
reign,  added  to  the  impreSon  of  the  propriety  of  lupportiag  die  exift* 
ing  government^  induced  him  to  give  to  adminiftratioii  his  conftast  and 
invariable  fuCRrage,  except  indeed  in  one  iaftance,  vrheve  the  poblic  opi» 
Bioo  was  decidedly  againft  the  government ;  to  a  fyftematic  oppo£tiao» 
he  never  gave  a  fiagle  vote  in  the  whole  comle  of  his  political  life. ' 

In  consequaice  of  such  pnukot  and  truly  coortman-IjlEe  pno* 
ciples,  he  was  but  a  very  short  time  unemployed  after  bis  retiffo 
from  die  West  Indies.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  govemmeiit 
«f  Macfaras  \  and,  throng  die  influence  of  ministry,  (dioogh  Mr 
Barrow  must  needs  question  this,  at  the  time  that  he  has  dearly 
proved  it  by  his  narradve,  (see  p.  69.  to  79.),  he  was  appcnoted  by 
tht  Court  of  Directors  to  succeed  Sir  Thriomas  RuoAold.  He 
iband  the  afiaira  of  the  Camatic  in  a  situation  almost  desperate; 
Am  country  ownm  by  Hyder'a  troops ;  a  acardty,  appfoaching 
tQ|  and  tmreatMiing  nunioe,  piessing  opoo  the  Knglish  settle* 
ment  \  disunion  in  the  council  \  and,  above  aU»  a  long  cnnfinMrf 
syitem  of  the  grossest  wmi  most  complicated  abuse  ia  every  de* 
pirtment  of  the  Company's  servioe.  The  history  of  hia  flDtcm- 
soent  at  Madraa,  b  the  best  piece  wfaidi  we  owe  loMr  Baooop 
ia  diis  work»  though,  besides  the  rinsone  zepetitioa  of  peoegp 
ric»  we  wish  he  hs^  also  ooutted  the  laaw  descriptioa  of  Ufiler^ 
invasioa.    It  seems  xeeliv  to  be  the  bm  of  bad  wxiters  to  Uifsmft 
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tte  Mftbjccts  wluch  die  finoit  peoa  lunre  cmisecnted.  As  sooiras 
they  resolve  to  be  eloquent,  it  is  odds  that  they  hit  upon  thd 
Queen  of  Fnutce,  the  age  of  chivaby»  or  the  devastation  of  the 
Cainatic.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr  Barrow  through 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  occupied  as  it  is  with  transactions 
w4iicn  are  sufficiently  known  in  th&  history  of  the  times,  'the 
administration  of  Lord  Maciartney  wa3  (Certainly  a  very  useful  one 
to  the  country,  and  highly  honourable  to  himself  from  its  un-r 
sullied  integtity.  Vte  ^hall  eitract  a  passage  illustrative  of  tKiSf 
and  pre^nting,  at  the  same  time,  a  lively  picture  of  the  abuses 
prevalent*kmong  oiir  countrymen  in  those  remote  settlements.. 

<  His  rigid  adherence  to  covenantSi  and  bis  poiitive  refulal'  of  all  pre* 
fent«  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  arrival  in  India,  were  matters  fb  new 
to  them,  that  thby  were  totally  at  a  lofs  to  what  motive  they  ought  to 
be  afcribed.     At  one  tinie  fuch  coiidu£t  was  imputed  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  governing  the  black  people  of  India  ;  at  another  it  was 
fuggefted  that  lus  avarice  might  aim  at  fomething  more  than  had  yet 
been  offered }  and  under  thp  idea  that,  by  encreafing  the  bribe,  the 
temptation  to  accept  it  would  be  ftrengthened  in  propertioB,  the  ufual 
lack  of  pagodas  prefented  to  a  new  governor  wis  increafed  to  two,  with 
aa  apology  from  the  nabob  for  having,  in  the  firft  inftance,  offered  to  a 
man  of  his  rank  in  life  the  fum  only  wbich  was  due  to  a  commoner* 
The  embarraffment  into  which  the  refufal  of  8o,oool.  threw  the  whole 
Dmbar  was  extremely  amufing  to  Lord  Macartney.    Aaother  lure  had 
been  held  out  to  him  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  government.     Ac- 
cording to  a  cuftom,  which  it  feems  is  very,  coautioo  among  thofe 
powers  of  India,  who  are  faid  to  be  under  the  Company's  prote^on, 
every  governor,  admiral,  or  commander  in  chief  who  may  happen^  to 
wear  the  infignia  of  any  order  of  diftindion  or  merit, 
of  being  prefented  with  a  diamond  ftar — he  is  given  u 
a  plain  filver  badge  in  India  would  be  conftdered  as  ii 
his  rank  and  ftation,  and  that  he  mull  therefore  allow 
him  with  one  more  becoming  his  dignity — it  is  faid  to 
"  tic  ^iel  among  friends.  "     Of  this  ceremony  fome  i 
leded  from  Loid  Macartney's  account  of  it  in  a  lette 
whom  he  had  copfiderc^  for  fom^  time  as  his  frienc.  ^^,^»y.  «. 

••  conclude, "  fays  he,  <«  1  muft  tell  you  that  ycfterday  his  highnds 
**  Wallau  Jab,  attended  with  all  the  royal  family,  gave  a  grand  bteak- 
«<  flft  to  Sir  Edward  Huehes,  bir  Eyre  Coote,  8ir  Hedor  Mttnn^, 
«  te.  and  all  the  principal  oOcers  of  the  fqiiadron*  The  hitter  wef% 
^  invited  to  be  witnefles  of  his  Highnefs's  mi^dficence  to  their  adinirel 
**  OQ  account  of  bis  eminent  Cervices.  The  admuai  airived  in  his  unA[ 
*«  form,  but  fbon  retired  into,  another  apartqMali  whene  kti  was  uiA 

VOL.  XI.  MO.  t2»  U  .  ^  tru&d« 

*  *  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Macartn^  to  Mr  Macphcrfop»  dat* 
cd  Port  St  George,  July  t6.  178a*  • 
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^W  BarrowV  L}fe  of  Lord  Hacartnq.       "*  •  Jt^* 

^<  truiled,  "and  thtfn  retunied  in  a  fine;  bitwade  coat  with  a  Aunoad  taf 
^  upon  it  that  that  &r  outfhone 

«  The  wealth  of  Qrmus  or  of  Ind. " 
*<  Charles  Binnej  read  alond  the  nabob's  compliment  upon  the  occafion* 
^*  which  was  reechoed  by  Arthur  CutliberU  who»  in  his  tnm,  read  the 
^<  admiral's  reply.  The  captains  were  fprbkled  with  rofe-watery  be- 
<'  dewed  with  ottar,  and  had  rings  of  flowers  put  round  their  necksy  but 
*^  no  other  fort  of  rings  or  even  (bawls  made  their  a^^arance,  which 
•*  I  hear  the  fea  fifh  expefted  to  have  had  a  bite  at,  and  were  not  a 
«*  Jit  tit  ruiBed  at  the  difappointroent.'  Entre  nous^  bad  1  known  it  in 
**  time,  I  (hould  have  contrived  to  put  the  admiral  on  his  guard  agaihft 
*^  fuch  a  ceremony,  becaufe  fome  perfons  may  poffibly  make  an  m  vfe 
^'  of  it)  and  I  really  have  a  very  gpneat  regard  for  him.  I  muft  add  a 
•«  particular  which  Sh-  Heftor  Munro  told  me.  The  admiral^  it  feems. 
^  had  deftred  that  the  governor  might  be  invited  to  this  breakfaft,  and 
«*  both  he  and  Sir  HeAor  were  afTured  it  (hould  be  fo.  To  their  great 
••  furprize  he  was  not  there,  and  lipon  inquiry  it  was  fonnd  tliat  Paul's  ♦ 
^'  preaching  had  prevailed  again  f\  theirs,  and  the  governor  was  not  invited  ; 

Sic  mefcrvamit  Apotlo. ' 
**  For  it  would  have  embarrafled  me  confoundedly  to  have  been  afked, 
•*  as  thp  aft  of  Parliameut  (peaks  very  ftrong  language  againft  this  fame 
•«  liar ;  and  there  is  not  a  raggamuffin  here  but  may  recover  in  the 
••  mayor's  Court  double  the  value  of  it.  It  was  once  thought  that  na 
**  Knight  of  the  Bath  could  refift  the  dazzle  of  one  of  thcfe  gewgaws  \ 
**  yet  out  of  half  a  dozen  brethren  there  is  one,  at  leaft,  who  has  not 
•*  been  blinded  by  them.  That  lore,  among  others,  was  thrown  out* 
"  when  ftiB  ftronger  was  rejeded,  and  was  called  only  heid  among 
«*  friends  p  but  it  was  a  kitid  of  Befel  I  was  determined  neither  to  chew 
**  nor  fwallow  ;  and  I  wi(h  fome  of  our  friends  had  been  of  the  fame 
•*  way  of  thinking.  "     L  245-6-7. 

Of  his  virtue,  as  well  as  his  various  other  good  qualities,  Lori 
Macartney  appears  on  every  occasion  to  be  abundantly  sensible. 
He,  indeed,  makes  a  parade  of  it,  which  is  somewhat  awkward^ 
and  would  Ic^  a  captious  person  to  suspect  that  he  felt  the  full 
strength  of  the  temptations  thrown  in  his  way.  Nay,  whether 
he  is  opposed  or  supported  by  his  colleagues,  and  even  when  he 
is  receiving  the  commendations  of  his  employers,  he  must  write 
long  minutes  and  letters  in  his  own  £sivour.  Mr  Bartow  has  in- 
ter^ past  of  a.  dissertation  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
voanimoiis  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  extract  61h 
above  three  quarto  p^es ;  and  the  ungracious  purport  of  it  is  tb 
Mime  other  people,  and  to  prove  that  he  is  himself  5till  mofe 
worthy  of  praise  than  has  been  imagined ;  and  that  as  to  hk 
,*  aeal  aiid  activity '  in  die  service,  for  which  he  has  been  diank- 

ed. 


*  Flsnl  BeaMd,  it  if  pfdumed,  is  the  pcrfos  here  alhided  to.' 

■  I 
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Kidft;  tmtm'sZife  of  Lord  Maiming.  ^^ 

tty  and  '  to  winch  hewiliaddi  his  unexampled  disinterestedness,  ^ 
he  has  d^  testimony  of  his  own  heart,  without  which  their  applause 
would  avail  him  little.    Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  taste  of 
adl  this,  and  much  as  the  sacrifices  may  have  cost  him,  die  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  Lord  Macartney  was  a  most  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested governor  ;  and  after  four  yesrs  spent  in  a  station  so  lu«« 
crative  to  other  men,  retired  with  a  clear  saving  of  only  ^^fiOOl. 
Mr  Barrow  enters  at  great  length  into  the  several  disputes  be-' 
tween  the  Madras  and  Calcutta  Boards,  respecting  the  appoint-* 
ments  of  General  Coote  and  Mr  Sullivan,  the  Northern  Circars> 
jmd  the  assiexttnent  of  the  Camatic.     On  these  subjects  his  state-* 
ments  and  <ux;uments  are  so  partial,  that  no  steady  light  what-« 
ever  is  thrown  tipon  the  several  questions.     But  we  wish  parti-*- 
cularly  to  point  out  for  disapprobation  his  invectives  against  all 
who  adventure  the  defence  of  any  Indian  prince.     Mr  Barrow  is 
pleaded  to  abuse  in  the  mass  all  the  native  sovereigns  who  stand 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  people  of  India ;  to 
blame  ei^ceedingly  the  poHcy  of  keeping  up  such  puppets  /  to  trace 
from  this  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  impeachment  of  everj^ 
governor  who  dares  to  do  Ids  duty^  and  displease  the  aforesaid 
puppets  and  their  united  supporters  in  England.    He  is  therefore 
quite  clear,  that  die  Company  should  at  once  put  an  end  to  this 
inconvenient  establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  weir  own  servants 
as  well  as  of  the  natives,  and  more  especially  for  the  cohifort  of 
all  governors  and  presidents.    Suppose  France  were  convulsed 
by  we  contending  parties  of  different  generals,  and  its  provinces 
seized,  some  by  omcers  claiming  in  ri^t  of  Buonaparte,  some  by 
the  lieiitenants  of  the  exiled  priike.    If,  in  this  state  of  things^ 
Austria  were  to  interfere,  and  support  one  claimant  of  a  pro«> 
^vince,  and  England  were  then  to  set  up  another  with  a  better 
title,  and  to  succeed  in  establishing  him  by  her  arms,  Mr  Bar** 
vow's  view  of  the  case  is  just  this,  that  it  is  foolish  to  support 
such  a  puppet  \  and  that  Brittany  or  Normandy,  or  whatever  the 
'province  is,  should  forthwith  be  occupied  and  treated  as  our 
own,  and  die  puppet  sent  elsewhere,  to  m^ke  way  for  som6  red 
•or  blue  riband  from  London.     Indeed  the*  illustration  which  he 
'draws  of  his  just  and  enlightened  views,  from  the  history  of  the 
-Camatic,  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.    Whether  Mahomet  Ali  (bet« 
ter  known  as  Wallah  Jah)  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  nabobs 
ship  from  the  Soubahdar  o/  the  Deccan,  or  not,  we  found  it  for 
our  interest  to  espouse  his  cause,  when  the  French  set  up  Chunds 
Sadbeb.    We  said  not  a  word  of  this  defect,  or  any  other,  in  his 
tide,  at  that  time ;  nor  did  a  whisper  escape  us  respecting  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi.    Indeed,  says  Mr 
Barrow,  die  Mogul's  was  'a  vacated  dominion,  which  coirvertd 

Us?  •-  ecctipanqr 
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50(r  ^imtvt'iLifirf  LwiMadarhmfi  Jhsfi 

c^ccupancy  into  right. '    Well ;  for  our  candidafe  Wallali  Jsdif  w^s 
exerted  our  intrieues  and  our  srms  )  we  beat  his,  not  owt  aj^a*-, 
gonist,  supported  as  he  was-  by  our  enemies ;-  we  then  obtaiaei^ 
2if  formal  commission  for  him  a&  nabob ;  we  united  to  this  thf^. 
Dewamy  :  an  assignment  of  the  rerenue,,  inckuling  of  course  the* 
restoration  of  thi»  last  office^  was^  obtained  by  Ixyrd  Macartney; 
during  Hyder's  war^  eridendy  meant  to  revert  to  the  aabobat, 
the  peace.    Of  the  fidfilKng  of  thia  implied  conditioB  Mr  Barrow 
bitterly  complains ;  and  he  then  ie>  for  ua  aU  at  once  discOTerinj^ 
that  our  old  candidate  had  no  right  at  aU ;  that  he  aevfr  hfkA  anf 
title  totheMisnud  f  that  he  wa»  a  merepupp^^  and  that  ^ 
power  which  raised  htm  should  immediately)  on  fiadiag  hisi  iu-p 
convenient,  puH  him  down.     He  commits  the  coBStaut  error  o£ 
such  Iiidiart  politicians^  and  conceives  that  it  i»s«fficient  to  vest 
a  full  right  in  Engknd,  ^  it  be  proved  diat  some  other  coQflictiag 
title  is  defective..    The  Mogul's  commission  of  nabob  (if.it  is  not 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  tynmt*s  deeds)  may  not  have  niade  Walt 
kh  Jah  also  Dewan  ^  but  did  diis  Aerefbre  make  Ab  '  Eoflishf 
East  India  Company  Behauder '  the  Dewan  i    The  nabob  majp 
have  had  an  indtfieient  title  to  ^e  Camatic  origiaaBy  y  but  does 
this  give  us,  who  'made  it  effectual  at  least,  though  we  may 
not  have  thought  it  good,  a  right  to  pick  hoiea  in  it  iiow»  and, 
by  belying  our  former  assertions,  to  ^et  into  lus  pbce,«-Hii/|,sd>out 
whose  utter  want  of  title  there  can  be  no  doubt  i    We  are-  told» 
indeed,  that  former  geivernors-general  and  preaideDts  acted  wrong* 
espoused  the  worst  side,  or  bhindeted  in  other  wavs»    It  matters 
not ;  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  Company  and  England  are  bound 
by  it,  unless  indeed,  by  rescinding  the  act,  justice  shall  be  reor 
dered  tcr  those  whom  we  injured,  not  gain  secured  to  ourselves 
'  The  goivemors  and  rirdars  (said  Hyder  Ali)  who  enter  int# 
treaties,  after  one  or  two  years  return  to  Europe,  and  their  ^t$ 
and  deeds  beeome  of  no  effect  v  and  fresh  govemcM  misixdsa^ 
kitroduce  new  conversations  ; '  and  it  was  for  this  vesmou  that  he. 
refused  to  make  peace  with  uo.    That  Wallah  Jah  was  desi^ou^ 
«f  disinheriting  his  eldest  son  Omdut  in  favour  of  iWnMr,  proves 
exactry  nothing.    The  British  governors  might  have  refuaed  tp 
concur  ^  but  their  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  in  thia,  or  int» 
•<ked  in  any  other  particular,  gave  them  no  right  to  make  tbem^ 
selves  his  heirs. 

We  kave  noticed  these  matter?  from  the  obvious  tendency, 
and  indeed  plain  intentfton  of  Mr  Barrow's  statements)*^  to  rcr 
concile  the*  pubKe  to  the  treatment  which  Wallah  Jah's  suo- 
xessors  have  received,  and  to  the  whole  conduct  of  our-go^  ' 
vemment  in  the  East.  Mr  Barrow  acts  unworthily  of  Lord 
Jiiacartney's  pupU  and  eulogist,  when  he  attempts  to  force  th^ 
'Swthority/of  that  upright  and  4pniident  governor  into  the  service 
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^  Af9$e'(Aer  men  «4k>  bairc  filled  his  place.  It  is  evident  that 
tfaefe  is  noclnng  done,  either  at  Oude,  Madras^  Bassein,  or  else* 
mhme,  vhtcfa  may  not  be  vindicated  on  Mr  Barrovir's  principle 
of  Aabol>s  and  rajahs  (of  course  he  raiist  include  ^e  peishwas) 
befng  ekher  puppets  or  usurpers.  It -is  equally  evidenti  on  the 
odier  hand)  mt,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  his  unwil- 
lingftess  to  give  up  the  assignment  j[for  which  many  reasons  may 
he  tnged),  Lord  Macartney's  principles  of  Indian  govermnent 
were  at  complete  variance  with  the  practice  of  all  the  British  sa* 
traps  whose  maladministration  has  brought  our  empire  in  the 
£ast  to  the  brink  of  xuin,  and  injured  our  national  character  al- 
most irreparably. 

We  pass  over  the  accounts  of  Lord  Macartne/s  various  difFeiu. 
.ences,  chiefly  with  Mr  Hastings  and  his  council,  a^d  with  the 
commanding  officers  at  his  own  presidency^  He  had  open^quar^ 
rels  with  Generals  Steuart  ^uad  Burgoyne,  and  was  considerably 
at  variance  with  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  With 
his  own  coimoil  he  kept  on  the  best  terms,  excepting  only  Mr 
SadKer,  §o  whom  he  rather  incautiously  gave  dbe  lie  one  day  at  a 
Board.  This  led  to  a  duel  afterwards;:  and  he  likewise  foughf 
«Brith  General  Steuart^  on  his  return  home*  In  both  meetings  he 
Miaved  like  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  was  wounded.  Mr  Bar- 
tT>w'8  account  of  all  these  necessarily  disputed  and  now  very  un- 
important points,  is  of  course  partial ;  but  we  think  we  can  clears 
ly  see  throu^  his  statements,,  that  Lord  Macartney  was  generally 
in  the  right,  and  that  his  conduct  was  uniformly  calculated  to  lead 
and  gain  by  conciliatory  means.  That  he  should  have  incurred 
the  bitter  enmity  of  Paul  Benfidd,  and  the  other  swarms  of  his 
caxte^  was  only  natural :  this  fact  has  been  indeed  anticipated 
by  our  statement  of  his  strenuous  puUte  virtue,  and  his  hatred 
or  aH  manner  of  abuses. 

When  the  m^ly  ^pointed  ^oard  of  Controul  sent  out  instruc- 
tions to  give  up  the  Camatic  assignment,  they  also  named  a  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  resolved  not  to  witness  the, 
execution  of  what  he  believied  to  be  disastrous  orders,  and  retired 
immediately  to  Calcutta.  Here  he  almost  lost  his  life  in  an  atr 
tempt  unworthy  of  his  good  sense^  to  introduce  certain  ^avingis 
Into  tfie  iV^iatic  mode  of  living. 

*  Hit  Lordihip^s  conttnvnnce  at  Calcutta  wm  protraded  by  ^  tRntU 
tkat  t1trcat<oed  his  life.  Ic  was  «cct4joned  by  a  yMi  of  fitting  aq  ex- 
ample \a  hi*  own  perfon,  ^'k\cki  lie  conceived  might  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  benefit  to  ihe  inhabiuntt  of  the  prefidency.  It  i»  (icarce- 
*ly  Qccd&ry  to  obfertre,  that  the  cftablMhment  of  palankeefs  in  Calcutta 
is  not  only  attcadcd  with  feiiout  expcofe  to  many  famSiet  who  can  but 
i^  sjfotd  to  bc^  it,  but  that  every  young  (Irfpling,  ixom  the  tooncnt  be 

y  3  feu 
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&u  hit  foot  Oft  (horcy  moft  have  his  pslankfcn  and  hit  afighk  bHrm  I9 
dance  attendance  upon  bit  peribn  ;  and  tt  often  hapfkot  uflt  thcffeatcr 
part  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  if  age  and  iafirmttf  conU  plead  lor  mm§^ 
deration,  ougbt  ^ith  mora  propriety  to  be  ^rried  by  hi«B(elf»  Ixsed 
Macartney  "wiis  (uficienily  atMre  that  the  dioiate  of  Madraa»  froaa  rbe 
jnegular  fea  breezes,  admitted  of  the  exerdfe  of  walking  with  lefa  duw 
ger  than  that  of  the  inland  city  of  Calcutta^  Still  however  he  deterr 
jnined  to  make  the  rapcriment  in  the  latter ;  but  tha  cpofeqaencef  of 
much  expofure  to  the  fun  and  the  fatigue  of  walking  had  nearly  pi«>?e4 
fjtal, '     X.  a97— ^99* 

'  One  night  aa  he  wai  fitting  with  a  friend  in  Calcuttai  an  officer  from 
one  of  the  Company's  (hips  broaght  him  a  defpatch,  addreffcd  to  him 
as  governor-general  of  Bengal^  He  tore  off  the  cover  and  caft  it  to  his 
friend^  who  warmly  congratulated  him  on  an  event  fo  wholly  unexpe^l^ 
td  ;  but  l#ord  Macartney  very  calmly  obfcrvcd,  before  he  had  read  tht 
defpatch,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  accept  the  intended  honour.  He  did 
not  however  immediately  communicate  this  intention  to  the  provifional 
governor-general  who  it  faid  to  have  feh  him(elf  in  a  very  awkward  fi* 
tuation  ;  and  all  the  legal  authorities  in  Calcutta  are  foppofird  to  have 
l>een  confulted,  whether  i#ord  Macartney,  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Plredors  to  focceed  Mr  Hattings,  could  legally  ftep  into  the  chair  oo* 
cupied  by  Mr  Ma^pherfon.  The  anxiety  of  the  fupveme  cooooil  t# 
jkeep  their  appointments  could  not  fail  greatly  lo  amufe  I^ord  MaoarU 
jney,  who  had^no  defire  to  deprive  any  of  them  of  their  fituattoaa,  '«— 
I.  300/  30  f/' 

The  history  of  this  unexpected  appointment  is  then  given  by 

Mr  Barrow.     It  seems  poor  Lord  Macartney  had  had  the  misfoc^r 

tune  to  be  ?reatly  praised  in  the  debate  on  the  India  bill,  by  Mr 

Fox  and  his  friends,  for  his  upright  and  obedient  conduct  *,  and 

this  begat  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  him  in  the  minds  of 

Mr.  Pandas  and  other  such  enlightened  statesmen*    Certain  re* 

presentations  sent  home  against  him  from  India,  (probably  from 

Mr  Fai;l  Benfield,)  strengthened  this  prepossession  \  but  it  waa 

(ffaeedi  says  Mr  Barrow,  aa  soon  as  Mr  Pundas  had  carefully 

and  attentively  gone  through  all  the  papers  connected  with  these 

affairsr     We  presume  he  was  during  this  study  pretty  canfuKy 

informed  of  his  mistal^e  in  supposing  Lord  Macartney  to  be  mv 

Jitically  attached  to  Mr  Fo^,  or  indeed  to  any  extra-official  char 

racter,  and  d>at  Mr  Fox  had  no  intention  pf  sending  him  to  In- 

4ta,  shoul4  bis  plan  b6  adopted.    Indeed,  we  z^  entitled  to  infer 

this  from  our  author's  attentive  insertion  of  the  drcumstanc^  as 

part  of  Lord  Macartney's  defence  a|punst  the  prejudice  created  by 

jfir  Fox's  praise  di  b)8  hero.    This  appointment,  howev^,  he 

declined  accepting,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  partly 

because,  without  reform  in  various  parts  of  the  Bengal  systesii 

ifl4  changes  \n  the  C?4(:tttt;^  Bpard,^  he  ?p^d  not  hope  to  execute 
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tbe  office  comfortably  or  usefully.  '  I{e  accordingly  returned  to 
England,  and  arrived  early  in  1786.  He  laid  before  the  Chairs 
(aa*  the  phrase  is)  his  propositions^ — the  coudittoixs  on  ^vhich  he 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  Goveirnment.  These  were,  an  in- 
creased power  to  the  first  in  council}  the  subordination  of  the^ 
Commander-in-chief;  a  change  in  the  members  of  the  Boards 
and  particularly  General  Hope's  and  Mr  Macphersoh's  removaL 
The  Ministry^  having  consulted  on  these  points,  £Ued  a  day  td. 
tonfer  with  him. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  a  debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr  Fox  once 
more  loaded  his  Madras  administration  with  ample  praises ;  but 
as  the  other  party  now  knew  their  man,  and  as  indeed  be  was  on 
die  spot,  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  such  encofniums,  by 
fttcb  positive  assurances  and  explanations  as  might  be  required, 
they  seem  to  have  passed  over  his  head  this  time  without  doing 
him  any  material  injury.  Accordingly,  the  ministers  informed 
\^  at  their  meeting,  .tnat  they  agreed  to  his  first  proposition,  of 
allowing  the  Govemor-Genenu  to  act  upon  his  single  responsibi- 
Vtv,  on  great  occasions ;  but  ;|S  to  the  other  points,  they  either 
wooUy  d^Jined  touching  them,  or  waved  the  discussion  for  the 
DFesent.  They*  however,  expressed  great  goodwill  towards  Lord 
Macartney,  and  repeated  their  offer  of  the  place.  tJpon  this  his 
Lordship  seems  to  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  fate  of  his 
former  propositions ;  but  he  had  m  the  mean  time  discovered  a* 
pew  one.  He  had  found  that  he  should  have  many  enemies;  and 
all  active  against  his  po^yer ;  that  it  '  would  be  necessary  for  his 
pwn  reputation,  and  for  the  public  service,  that  he  should  receive 
4ttcA  a  diftinguuhed  mark  of  favour ^  as  would  uaequivocally  Aiow  to 
the  world,'  how  high  he  stood .wjth  *  the  Crown^  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Company. '  H^  disclaimed  all  idea  of  starting  diilicuU  , 
ties,  or  '  making  what  is  called  terma  or  bargains ; '  he  was  not  - 
^  that  sort  of  man  ; '  but  he  had  hoped  they  would  have  antici- 
pated hi^  ideas  on  this  point.     He  added,  '  chat  the  distinguished 

*  mark  to  which  he  alluded,  he  had  long  looked  to  as  an  object  of 
'  honest  ambition,  and  had  therefore  preferred  distant,  laborious, 
^  smd  troublesome  employments  abroad,as  more  likely>fFom  the  op- 

*  pmrtunities  they  might  afford  for  distincubhed  evertions,  to  lead 
f  him|o  it,  than  the  usual  routine  of  the  boards  and  parliamentary 
^  offices  at homei  he  observed,  that  he  had  passed  twenty-two  years 
5  of  his  life  in  public  business  of  that  kind,  and  hoj)ed  it  was  not 

*  unreasonable  to  aspire  to  the  king's  favour,  as  a  reward  for  past 

*  service,  and  an  encouragement  to  future. '  (I.  325,  S26.)  He 
proceeded,  of  course,  to  disavow  all  eagerness  after  the  office,' — 
t«ilked  much  of  his  health  and  the  difficulties  of  the  station, — and 
descantej  after  %xi  edifying  manner  on  his  indifference  to  wealth. 
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iind  his  lore  of  tranauUlity,  and  taste  for  domestic  puT^uha,*— and 
the  odier  established  topics  upon  such  occasions.  When  he  ha4 
made  an  ending,  he  perceived,  by  the  usual  symptoms,  that  the 
minister  had  every  clesire  to  oblige  him,  <  but  laboured  under 
some  difficulty  in  assenting  to  his  views.  *  He  accordingly  begaq 
his  retreat,  and  accomphshed  it  like  a  skilful  tactician,  in  very 
good  order,  under  a  fire  of  compliments  to  whomsoever  they 
'  might  appoint  instead  of  him,  and  of  protestations  that  he  had  not 
^  t^e  slightest  disinclination  to  (he  ministry  as  it  then  stood  } '  but 
would  support  them  at  aU  times,  '  consistent  and  agreeable  with 
those  principles  which,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had 
uniformly  guided  him. '  Nay,  so  perfectly  regular  and  courtier-like 
were  his  whole  proceedings,  that,  three  days  after  this  interview; 
when  he  heard  of  Lord  Comwallis  being  appointed,  he  went  to  a 
]arge  evening  party  where  Lady  Macartney  was ;  and,  being  un-i 
^ble  to  get  near  her,  ^  took  out  a  card  and  wrote  with  his  pencil 
upon  the  back  of  it  s^s  follows.  *'  lam  the  happiest  tnan  in  En^nd 
at  this  hour.  Lord  Cor nwallisy  I  hear ^  is  Governor''Generai  of  In^ 
dia.  *' — *  The  card,  *  says  Mr  Barrow,  *  is  still  in  her  Ladyship's 
possesion,  wifh  the  pericil-writinff  upon  it;' — '  and  what  better 
proof  can  any  man  h^e  of  his  |x)rd8hip  having  exulted  in  losii^g 
at  once  the  govemnpient  and  the  extra  marie  of  favour  which  he 
had  demanded  ? ' — As  such  our  souther  views  it ;  and  he  adds,  that 
^is  *  mark  of  favour  tp  which  I^rd  Macartney  conceived  him- 
self entitled,  even  independent  of  public  considerations,  was  a 
British  Peerage ;  but  he  would  not  have  asHed  it  on  any  other 
grounds  than  the  fullest  conviction  in  his  own  mind, 'and  so 
forth. — We  have  th^s  minutely  given  th^  details  of  this  curious 
negotiation,  because  it  a^ords  a  very  pattern  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  suph  mattery  are  carried  on.  It  is  indeed  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  5  and  from  beginning  to  end,  F^  viU  ventyare  to  say,  it 
does  not  contain  one  step  which  is  not  gone  through  every  day, 
in  some  of  the  ministenal  closets  pf  all  well  regulated  TOveriW 
ments.  The  narrative  ^nd  remarks  of  Mr  Barrow,  furnish  also  a 
correct  viftw  of  the  manner  in  which  such  affairs  are  afterwards 
Represented  by  the  losing  party  and  his  friends.  Upon  the 
whole,  the*  piece  i?  highly  ifistructive  ^nd  amusing,  and  cannot 
fail  to  recall  various  parallel  instances  to  almost  every  reader^ 
whether  in  great  or  in^ittle  lif?.  ' 

Unhappily  the  glories  of  this  eminent  courtier,  were  now  doonv* 
ed  to  undergo  an  eclipse.  As  soon  as  he  awoke  from  that  de-> 
lirium  of  joy  into  which  his  own  failure  and  Lord  Gomwallis's 
fippointment  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  neglected  by  *  his  Majesty's  person  and  government. '  He 
^ajl  up  longer  *  the  happiest  man  alive. '    It  is  painful  to  read 
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"die  ffMifuI  Mf*  Bkrrdw's  wailings  on  this  saj  interruption  to  hi^ 
official  career.  Notwithstanding  this  favourable  opinion  expres- 
sed by  minivers ;  notwidistanding  his  long  and  meritorious  ser* 
vices ;  nayi  adds  he,  with  some  naivete ^  (and  it  is  far  more  won- 
detf ol)  ^  notwidistanding  a  steady  and  uniform  attachment  to  his 

^  Ma^^t/s  p^son  arid  government,  Lor(i  Macartney  had  the  mor- 
tification of  experiencing  the  neglect  and  inattention  of  govern- 
ihent.  *  We  learn,  after  a  long  description  of  what  he  merited, 
that  the  cause  of  this  neglect  was  *  Dis  aliter  visum  eft. '  The 
gods,  however,  we  find  immediately  after,  allowed  him  a  pension 
of  1500/.  a  year,  through  the  East  India  Company,  of  which 
'  very  scanty  recompense '  and  '  parsimony, '  says  Mr  Barrow, 

^  he  did  not  comptain.  Tb^re  was  also  some  other  cause  than  the 
gods,  if  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  told  immediately  after,  viz. 
that  Mr  Pitt  sent  Rim  a  message,  *  desiring  to  know  i£  he  found 
him^f  indined  to  accept  of  office ; '  to  which  he  answered,  that 
certainly  he  did,  but  not  a  seat  at  the  India  board  ;  and  he  heard 
no  more  about  the  matter,  but  was  suffered  to  cultivate  his  estate 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  five  long  years. 

At  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  order  to  establish  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  that  monarch,  and  obtain  a  more  extensive  traffic  with 
his  subjects  j  or,  at  all  events,  give  them  a  high  idea  of  our  national 
character  and  magnificence,  whatever  the  partial  biographer  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  this  was  a  post  of  little  more  than  mere/aste, 
^nd  its  diitfes  were  confined  almost  solely  to  representation.  It 
was  indeed  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  government  of  the  East.; 
but  whedier  it  bethat  seclusion  from  the  sunshine  of  court  favour 
had  rendered  him  tractable,  or,  as  Mr  Barrow  asserts,  *  that  he 
had  laid  down  a  rule  never  to  refuse  any  public  employment 
wherein  he  might  be  useful, '  certain  it  is,  that  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  Pekin  *  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion 5 '  and,  wise  frorti  experience,  made  no  other  condition  this 
time,  dian  that  he  should  chuse  his  own  suite.  The  ministry,  on 
theh"  parts,  were  abundantly  liberal,  and  besides  servants,  guards, 
secretaries,  &c.  allowed  him  1 5000/.  a  year  of  salary,  *  on  the 
ground,  that  his  Iiordship  shoi^ld  not  be  permitted  to  double  the 
Cape  at  an  inferior  salary  to  what  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  in 
those  regions. '  Before  he  set  sail,  they  also  gratified  him  with  a 
privy  councillor's  place,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  an  Irish 
Viscount. 

In  this  cmbafly  he  was  engaged  about  two  years,  of  which  on- 
ly a  few  weeks,  as  is  well  known,  were  ipent  .in  China.  In  al- 
moft  all  its  main  objccb,  the  undertaking  railed  entirely  j  but  cer* 
pL\ti  indircil  ^d  fubordinatf  advantages  were  no  doubt  gained  by 

it, 
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«r.  Of  thefci  the  knowledge  which  we  have  procmrd  of  iSm 
Quncie  empire  cannot  ftrifity  be  re<du»ied  a«  one  i-ru  it  c^rtain^ 
ly  was  fiot  in  Mr  Dundas's  contemplation  to  fp^od  money  in  tht 
promoUfOa  of  .ictenoe  and  titeratwre;  but  happily^  thoiig^k  th^. 
more  ftatefman-like  point  of  an  augmented  traffic  an  hyicms  and 
bcJieas  was  not  accompliihed,  a  midtitude  of  ¥aluabk  XiAxB  were 
<ibtained>  for  which  the  philofopher  is  accidentally  ii|deliled  to  si 

Crter^  of  all  others  the  leaft  likely  to  affift  his  views.  '  Upon 
d  Macartney's  return  in  1794*  he  was  highly  delighted  to  nnd 
that  he  had  grown  an  Irifli  earl  in.  his  abfence :— *aad  the  yc^  af- 
fer,  he  was  fent  to  Italy  on  *  an  important  miffion,  of  a  delicate  ^ 
^d  confidential  nature, '  which*  Mr  Barrow  will  by  no  pneaas  tcU 
«s  any  thing  more  about.  If  common  report  may  be  credited^ 
this  fertice  formed  a  whimfical  contraft  to  the  laft  on  which  he 
had  been  employed.  It  is  generally  belieyedy  that  after  being  (ent 
ambafiador  to  the  fovcreign  of  by  tqlX  the  greateft  refources  in  th]$ 
globe,  who  rules  over  nearly  half  its  inhabitants^  his  Lordihip 
was  defpatched  upon  an  errand  to  a  prbice  pofiefied  of  neithcf 
territory,  fubje£ts,  nor  revenue.  Having  found  out  the  oourt  t^ 
which  he  had  been  fent,  and  delivered  his  meflage  to  ^  the  entire 
fatisfaAion  of  his  Majefty's  mintfters,  *  he  returned  to  England  | 
and,  joyful  to  relate,  was  at  length  made  a  Britiih  Peer. 

tn  1707*  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  governor  %  . 
and,  as  he  vras  not  to  double  that  promontm'y,  his  falary,  on  thi| 
occafion,  was  only  io,oooL,  with  2000I.  additional,  as  a  penfioii 
for  life.  He  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  admiration  pf  all,  particur 
larty  Mr  Barrow }  gave  up  his  falary  as  foon  as  he  refigned  hk 
office  %  and,  upon  leaving  the  colony,  made  oath  before  the  Fifcal 
Mynheer  Van  Rynevelt,  that  he  never  had  received  any  prefen^ 
except  a  little  fruit,  wine,  venifon,  and  other  trifles,  which  may 
poffibly  excite  the  pity  of  fome  few  of  his  Lord(hip's  patrons,  as 
wf  dare  fay  it  did  ot  the  Dutchman  \  but  which  offisrs  to  ouf 
view  an  example  above  all  praife,  of  a  regular  place-hunter,  by  no 
means  wealthy,  remaining  in  the  laft  a&  of  a  life  devoted  to  hi^ 
profeffion,  altogether  uncorrupted  by  half  a  century  (pent  amidft 
the  bribery  of  Icnates,  die  tricks  of  embaffies,  and  the  plunder  of 
iheEaft. 

He  returned  to  England  early  in  i799t  refolved  to  give  up  all 
further  concern  with  the  buftle  and  fatigues  of  public  life.  To 
this  refolution  he  even  adhered,  when  Mr  Pitt,  *  finding  it  expe- 
dient to  place  Mr  Addington  at  the  head  of  a  new  adniiniara* 
tton, '  judged  that  Lord  Macartney  was  made  of  the  very  mate- 
rials which  he  wanted ;  and  '  ftrongly  urged  him  to  take  the  Pre- 
^ency  of  the  Board  of  G>ntroul,  with  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet. ' 
^jr  ^arr^w  further  iridnuatesi  that  be  had  a  diflike  to  the  new 
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afiiiiftilf ;  but,  that  anj  fudi  feeling  fiiould-  operate  with  him,  no' 
man  wno  has  heard  of  the  conftmAion  of  that  cabinet,  and  at- 
tended to  die  foregoing  account  of  Lord  Macartney^  political  Kfe» 
tan  for  one  moment  bcHcvc.  However,  the  reft  of  .his  days  were 
tpcnt  in  elegant'  retirement, '  and  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends. 
His  infirmities  increafed  \ipon  him ;  he  was  deeply  affe&ed  by 
the  misfortunes  on  the  Continent  in  1 805,  and  by  Mr  Pittas  death : 
tffter  which,  his  friends  defpaired  of  his  recorery.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
filmed  alfo,  though  Mr  Barrow  has  omitted  this  caufe  of  illnefs,  ^ 
liiat  the  fate  of  another  minifter,  fome  months  before,  tnuft  bavt 
fenfibly  diftreflKd  a  man  of  Lord  Macartney's  hij^  feelings  and 
j^ure  condud  in  money  matters— ^e  more  efpecially^as  wkh  that 
perfonage  he  had  been  peculiarly  conneded  for  fereral  years.  In 
March  iSotf,  he  died  full  of  years  and  titles, —corared  with  ho» 
Hours  and  badges;  and,  what  few  ftatefmen,  and  ftill  fewer 
courtiers  can  boaft  of,  equally  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  refjped* 
ed  by  his  official  connexions  \  having  given  offence  to  none,  but 
fuch  as  were  put  to  (hame  by  the  contraft  of  his  integrity,  or  re* 
fented  die  meafures  of  his  juftice. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpofe  of  qualifying  this  praife,  that  we  muft 
now  pick  out  a  portion  of  Mr  Barrow^s  general  fummary  of  his  cha- 
ncer \  but  in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  againft  the  attacks 
6i  this  mod  injudicious  eulogift.  *  He  held  the  flave  trade  and 
flavery,  *  favs  our  author,  '  in*  utter  abhorrenpe ;  but  did  not  en- 
tertain thoie  enthufiaftic  notions  refpe£^ing  the  abolition  of  the 
latter^  which  have  prevailed  in  this  country  for  ibme  few  years 
|>aft :  *  and  then  come  fome  reafonings  put  into  Lord  Macartney's 
mouth  againft  the  emancipation  of 'flaves ;  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  paflrfge,  though  Mr  Barrow  chufes  to' term  it  *  ahafty  abo* 
lition. '  He  proceeds  to  fay,  that  his  Lordfhip  '  was  moft  decid- 
edly a^inft  the  continuance  of  the  trade  \ '  and  refolved  not  to 
aUow  a  fingle  flave  (hip  to  enter  the  Cape  cdony  during  his  go- 
vernment. We  are  raid,  therefore,  in  his  praife,  that  he  was  a 
decided  friend  of  the  abolition  ;  and  then  comes  a  cafe  of  excep* 
tion,  wherein  he  was  induced,  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  co.- 
lonifts,  to  licenfe  one  flave  (hip.  This,  to  be  furCj*  was  wrong, 
whatever  arguments  of  neceflity  might  have  been  pretended. 
But  what  (haB  we  fay  of  an  abolitionift  writing,  upon  this  occa(ion, 
a  letter,  and  to  Mr  Dtsndas  too,  containing  the  following  paflage  ? 

**  The  qocftion  was,  whether  in  a  ftate  of  a£t»al  neccffity  w6  were 
to  lifteo  moft  to  the  didates  of  good  fenfe  and  public  doty,  or  to  the 
whims  and  ratings  of  igaoraoce  aod  fanaticifm  ?  It  appeared  to  me  an 
indifpeofable  obligation  rather  to  provide  for  the  fuffenance  of  the  peo* 
pie  committed  to  my  care,  and  of  his  Majefty's  fleet  and  army  in  effe^ 
Ihio  to  ar^ue  with  myfelf  what  mi^^ht  be  the  poflibk  felicity  of  freedoi^ 
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to  unknown  1>Iackainoort.  I  paid  however  fiich  reTpcA  t6  the  ^^Q^W^ 
dices  of  tbe  daj,  at  to  confine  my  licenfie  to  a  fingle  fliifs  and  (hall  be 
cjiuttou»  in  extending  it  till  the  proper  authority  (hall  have  decided  this 
pointy  which  leema  to  have  been  at  iflue  for  fome  years  paft  between^ 
ra/hnefs  and  experiences  thoughtleiTncrs  and  reflediiony  ancient  wildbm, 
aiiod  modem  philofophy.  "  L  3899  390. 

Mr  Barrow  has  thus  brought  on  Lord  Macartneir  the  heavy 
charge  of  holding  certain  fenous'  opinions  on  a  moil  important' 
fubje^  dnd  yet  concealing  them  \  n^y^  adopting  the  very  wbrfi' 
language  of  the  oppofite  party>  in  a  letter  to  the  leader  of  that! 
party.    No  man  who  underftands  the  queftioo,  bovrevcif  c^  read 
the  paflage  to  which  we  have  rcfenred»  without  perceiving  that 
Mr  Barrow,  in  his  zeal  to  praife,  and  ip  his  utter  ignorance  f^f 
the  fttbjeA)  {^  hackneyed  one  furely),  has  miftated  Lord  Macart-* 
ney's  opinions.    We  will  not  believe  him  guilty  of  fuch  mean  du-» 
plicity.    We  are  fatisfied  that  be  was  not  an  aboJitionift  with  regard 
to  the  traiir^\!tax  he  was  what  is  caUed  a  gradual  abolitionift } — and 
that  Mr  Barrow  has  confounded  this  with  his  being  a  friend  to  gra-* 
dual  abolition  offavery^  and  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade» 
If  his  voluincs  ever  fee  another  edition,  he  (Iiould  corre£i  this,  in  juf* 
tice  to  his  patron's  memory,  which  he  has  unwittingly  afperfcd. 

The  Second  of  thefe  volumes  is  compofed  of  feveral  trads  from 
the  pen,  of  Lord  Macartney  \  and  the  whole  publication  fliould, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  have  been  liitiited  to  the  mod  interelling 
of  them,  wnth  a  fhort  biographical  flcetch  by  the  editor.  The 
trads  arc  four  in  nirtuber,  extrads  from  an  account  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire ;  a  iketch  of  the  Hlflory  of  Ireland  \  his  journal  of 
the  Ghinefe  EmbaiTy  \  and  an  appendix  upon  the  ftate  of  Chfna. 

The  account  of  RuiBa,  though  didinfiiy,  and  we  prefume  very 
^rreftly,  drawn  up,  has  now  loft  the  greater  part  of  tlie  intcrcft 
which  it  may  have  iwd  when  it  was  written.  That  great  empire 
is  indeed  (b  much  chapged  fince  die  accefljon  of  Cathctine,  tha^ 
we  can  fcarcely  ref:ogni;ce  in  an  old  iketch  of  it,  the  features  by 
^hich  it  is  known  at  prefent.^  Some  of  the  traits,  however,  ftiU 
remain ;  ;ind  among  others,  the  charaAer  of  the  Ruffian  nobles 
is  much  lefs  improved  than  might  have  been  expeded,  Cnce  the 
period  of  Lord  Macartney's  million.  The  following  paff^gc  i^ 
not  without  merit  as  a  piece  of  compofition  \  and  from  its  icoming  - 
pretty  near  the  mark  even  at  prefent,  we  guefs  that  it  w«is  a  ipoif 
accurate  delineation  when  it  w^s  taken.  *, 

<  Tbe  Ruiiian  gentlesutn  are  certainly  the  lead  informed  of  all  other) 
in  Europe  ;  the  chief  point  of  their  inflruAion  it  a  knowledge  of  mo- 
dern languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Gemruio  ;  both  which  they 
ufually  fpeak  with  vesy  -great  facility,  though  incapable  of  writing  ci- 
Ither  with  pre^cifiop  or  propricly^  Thofe  who  can  affiifd  the  cjpenff, 
|iifd  indeed  many  who  icanhot  afford  it,  i:oniplctf  t(i(rir  tducation  by  a 
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toar.  ^Frapce;  where,  j'tapaorant  tod  unprtncipled  at  thar  are»  thejr 
.catc^  ^  ^<^i7  fhiog  |hat  feeds  the  fancy  or  inflames  the  paffioqs  ;  thero 
they  find  ample  fuel  for  hoth  ;  they  greedily  devour  all  that  is  fet  before^ 
tbeai  without  fete6lton»  and  lofe  their  delicacy  of  tafte  in  enormity  of 
appetite :  to  Frenchmen  they  become  defpicable  Riilfians,  to  Ruffiaoa 
defpicable  Frenchn>en,  to  others  equal  objeds  of  pity  and  contempt* 
JSo  feldom  do  they  derive  advantage  from  thole  drcumftances  which  form 
and  accompllfh  the  gentleman  of  other  countnes,  that,  inftead  of  ia- 
ftrudlion  or  real  improvementt  they  rarely  acquire  more  than  perfonal 
affedation  and  meotal  diftortion,  and,  after  all  their  travels,  Veturi^ 
home  far  inferior,  in  the  virtues  of  a  good  citiaeo,  Co  chofe  who  have 
never  travelled  at  aH. 

*  Tlieir  natural  parts  are  tolerably  good,  bnt  they  univerhlly  want 
the  difcrimtnating  facnlty ;  whence  they  fiall  into  the  mod  abfurd  imf- 
fitioRi  of  foreign  Kfc  and  manners,  tod,  abandoning  the  common  fenfe 
of  nature,  adopt  fafhibns  and  cuAomt  totally  contrary  to  their  cHmate 
iMd  troublefome  to  theinfclvea.  Thoog^  freezing  under  the  doth  de^ 
Ijrtee  4>f  nortbevn  latitude,  they  buUd  their  boufes  like  the  airy  palaces 
of  Floreooe-aod  Sieooa.  in  France  k  ia  the  etiquette  of  faihion  to  be^ 
KJQ  the  {jpring  feafeo  at  Eafter,  and  to  osark  k  by  dvefs  i  the  imkativc 
.Ruffian  does  the  (amcy  and  fliafs  off  his  winter  garnmita  whilft  the  earth 
is  covered  wkh  fnow,  aqd  himfelf  (hivering  with  cold.  It  ia  the  pectin 
jiar  privilege  of  the  noUefie  at  Paris  to  have  Swifs  porters  at  the  gates 
of  their  hotels  i  at  Peter(burg  a  Rufs  gentleman  of  i^ny  fiifliion  muft 
have  a  SwiCa  alfo^  or  (omc  tall  fellow  with  a  laced  btlt  and  hangec, 
which  It  Teems  are  the  indifpeniable  accoutrements  of  jg  Parifian  janiton. 
It  would  be  an  end|ef$  talk  to  recite  the  follies  and  abfurdittes  of  this 
lind,  which  they  every  day  fall  into ;  but  thefe  few  examples  wilV  I 
prefume,  appear  fufficient. '     II.  35»  36>  37, 

There  is  much  good  fenfe,  too,  in  the  author's  criticifm  oa 
Peter  the  Great ;  though,  in  defining  .the  difcriminating  facult^^ 
as  he  calls  it,  he  falls  into  his  word  tafte.  We  prefume  he  means 
by  that  expreflion,  common  fenfe,  or  found  practical  underitand* 
Ing,  as  oppofed  to  genius  and  fancy.  •' 

*  This  reign  forms  th^ grand  era  ot  that  reformation  which,  though 
much  more  cttcnfive  than  the  preceding,  is  falfely  believed  to  have  to-> 
tally  changed  and  civilized  the  whole  Ruffian  nation.  Peter,  though 
endowed  with  flrong  natural  abilities,  and  with  wonderful  talents,  yet, 
like  moft  Ruffians  I  have  met  with,  he  pollefled  not  the  difcriminating 
fsculty,  that  divine  fagacity  which  explores  the  diamond  in  the  mine, 
ieixes  its  valne^  and  at  oocc  decides,  amidft  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
which  is  moft  excellcsttf 

«  To  the  want  of  this  power  ire  to  be  attributed  aQ  the  trnperfediona 
wbidi  his  -plant  were  attended  with  }  for,  in  the  ardour  of  alterattoa 
and  improvement,  he  iodifcriannateiy  adopted  a  thoafimd  foreign  cuf« 
toflu  and  inftitutiotts,.  without  re^ardkig  time,  place,  propriety,  or  tir- 
OH&ftaocc :  ioAcad  of  foiming  ha  people  upon  originality,  he  moukM 
,    '     '  lJ*em 
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Atdi  ifit6  ittibtotf,  tod  injodlcioiifly  depnvcd  th«nl  of  l&tir'ttidrtt 
cbtttdier,  withodit  afcnuiniog  the  pradicabflity  of  giTiog  them  »  bcc« 
ter. '    IL  5J. 

The  hiftorical  (ketch  of  Ireland  is  gcnerd  indeed,  and  for  the 
moft  part  void  of  details ;  but  the  fubje£l  is  in  itfelf  far  from  in^ 
ttrefting  or  important,  mitil  we  come  to  the  later  periods  \  and 
thefe  are  very  well  handled  by  Lord  Macartney,  confidently  with 
his  obje£b  of  only  exhibiting  an  outline.    We  meet,  no  doubt,  with 
frequent  matks  of  his  courtly  and  official  prejudices  i  his  refjpcd- 
ful  adherence  to  Poynings's  law  (  his  invariable  and  nnqualified 
contempt 'for  *  tki  Patriots  s  '  and  his  horror  of  aU  meafures 
which,  by  exhauftir^  the  fixed,  herediury  revenue,  tended  to.ie- 
cure  the  exiftence  of  Parliaments.    He  feems,  too,  ftran^y  in* 
attentive  to  the  verv  proofs  of  the  country  and  its  conftituMOi 
which  he  is'bimlelfrelatmg,  wlien-he  foigecs  how  impoffiUett 
was  for  any  eftabliibed  revenue  to  have  placed  the  ctown  above 
the  neceflity  of  calling  parliaments.     The  meaiiices  which  ht 
afcrtbes  to  die  fa£iious  views  <tf  the  oppofition,  wereexad  coun* 
tetpatcs  of  the  ftniggles  between  the  Commons  and  the  Crown  in 
Engbnd,  a  ccntmry  and  a  half  before :  and  the  political  independ- 
ence oi  Ireland,  which  was  gradually  growing  up  under  his  eyes 
with  die  growth  of  her  refources,  though  he  does  not  feem  ever 
to  have  dreamt  of  it,  was  deftined  to  attain  maturity  a  few  ycat3 
afterwaMs,  much  more  furely  than  the  liberties  of  this  country  in 
1688  flowed  from  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  fucceflbr.    For  one 
part  of  this  tradi,  however,  the  noUe  author  is  entitled  to  almoft 
tmmingled  praife.    He  defcribes  in  its  true  colours,  the  abomina- 
•bk  fyftem  of  perfecucion,  embodied  into  law,  in  the  various  fta- 
tutes  againft  popery ;  and  he  delivers  his  fentiments  at  (iich  length, 
and  with  fuch  honeft  indignation  againft  thofe  odious  a^,  that 
though  the  greater  part  of  them  are  now  repealed,  yet  we  fliould 
he  afraid  to  foRow  him,  or  quote  all  his  invc^ives,  left,  perad- 
venture,  in  this  moft  proteftaht  xra,  we  ibould  expofe  to  rifle,  or 
at  leaft  be  accufed  of  difrefpe^i  to  the  *  wifdom  of  our  anceftors.  * 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  fingle  qualifying  claufe  in  p.  1 18, 
the  whole  of  Lord  Macartney^s  diflertadon  on  this  topic  clafles 
him  among  the  ^armeft  antagonifts  of  the  prefent  courdy  doc* 
trine3.    He  wrote,  it  is  true,  before  the  royal  confcience  had  been 
difturbed  by  the  jefuidcal  arts  of  intriguing  hypocrites;  yet  do  we 
marvel  how  his  difcreet  biographer  could  venture,  under  the  ex- 
iftfa}g  adminiftraddn,  to  edite  luch  paflages  as  the  fbUowing,  with 
the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  grant  before  hb  eyes.    *  The  laws 
of  Ireland  againft  {»pifts  are  tlys  harih  didlates  of  perfecudoa, 
not  the  calm  fuggeftions  (^  reafon  and  policy.    Hiey  threaten  the 
papifts  with, penalties,  in  cafe  of  foreign  education;  andyet^ll- 
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low  them  no  edttc^on  at  home.  They  ihat  die  doors  of  thett 
own  lunTerfity  againft  them  \  and  forbid  them  to  enter  any  odtet'* 
No  man  ftiall  go  to  Icfikuw,  who  will  not  go  to  charch^  •  fcc. 
The  whole  of  the  bitter  inYcflive  againft  thcfc  wretched  and 
wicked  prejudices,  from  p.  115  to  p.  193;  is  well  Worthy  of  at- 
tention, though,  for  the  reafon  above  gitcii,  we  mud  decline  ex- 
tra^ng  any  more  of  it. 

The  journal  of  the  Chincfe  cmbaffy  is  howcYer,  in  every  point  of 
Yiew,  the  moft  interefting  part  of  the  prefent  publication  ;  and  we 
lament  exceedingly  that  the  length  which  this  article  has  already 
fcached,  muft  prevent  us  from  giving  our  readers  either  a  fuU  ac- 
count of  its  contents*  or  a  fufficiept  fpecimen  of  it  by  copious  e«- 
eraAs.  It  conuina  an -ample  bui  not  tedious  or  overHninute  nap- 
Tmlive  of  eiich  day's  tranladkions  and  obfervationsi  in  the  oourfe 
^  a  journey  and  refidence,  every  hour  of  whidi  preiented  fome* 
tiling  interefting  tiad  noveL '  We  here  get  rid  of  Lonl  Macavt- 
Aey's  heavy  and  artificial  ftyle  of  writing  %  and  as  he  was  taking 
-notes  for  himfelf,  not  preparing  defpatehes  for  an  office,  be  is  na- 
tural and  eafy,  as  well  as  prnpieuons*  Many  additional  Ugbts 
-are  thrown  upon  the  chara^Aer  of  ^  Chinefe,  which,  indeed, 
finks  in  our  cftimation  every  ftep  we  approach  to  it.  A  variety  of 
die  moft  curious  and  authentic  particulars  are  recorded  of  tUe 
fiate  of  the  emph'e,  its  refoiirces  and  inftitutions.  The  hiitory  of 
the  embafly,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  negotiation,  are  detailed  iiv 
.a  way  calculated  to  give  us  ftill  more  accurate  notions  of  the 
Cliinefe  policy  and  manners.  And  what  renders  the  general  in* 
fcrence  from  the  whole  fads  the  more  conclufive  sugainft  this  boa ((- 
ed  people,  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  noble  author  went  amonjr 
them  with  die  ordinary  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  virtue,  wi(- 
dom,  and  happinefs;  and  came  away  without  experiencing  in 
himfelf  that  complete  cure  of  fuch  notions  which  the  labours  of 
,his  milEon  have  done  fo  much  to  effe£t  in  the  literary  world  at 
large. 

The  following  passage  contains  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
-trifles  on  which  the  Chinese  exnaust  their  ingenuity  as  negocia- 
tors. 

<  They  then,  introduced  the  fubjed  of  the  court  ceremoaiet,  wkk 
.a  degree  of  art,  addreft  and  iofmuation,  that  I  could  not  avoid  adnur- 
inff«  They  began  by  tumiiig  the  converfatioa  upon  the  different  modea 
m  dreft  that  prevailed  among  (Hfferent  nations,  and,  after  pretendine  to 
'  rtn"^  ours  particularly,  fe^med  to  prefer  their  own  on  account  of  ttt 
bciog  looie  and  free  from  ligatures,  and  of  its  not  impeding  or  obftrnd" 
ii^  3ie  genuflexions  and  proftrations  which  were  (they  faid)  cuftomaiT' 
to  be  made  by  all  perfons,  whenerer  the  emperor  appeared  in  public. 
They  therefore  apprehended  much  inconvenience  to  us  from  our  knee- 
buckles  and  garters,  and  hinted  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  difen- 
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cumber  ourfelvea  of  tHemy  before  we  ihould  ; 

tbat  they  need  not  be  unesify  about  that  ci 

whatever  ceremaoiea  wece  ufual  for  the  Clyn 

tor  wovld  prefer  my  paying  him  the  (ame  o 

own  fovereign.     They  (aid  they  fuppofed  th 

tries  muft  be  nearly  alike  j  that  in  China  the 

upon  both  knees,  and  make  nine  prodrations 

Xm  the  ground  ;  and  that  it  never  had  been  a 

with*     I  told  them  that  ours  was  fomewhat 

I  h^d  the  mod  eameil  defire  to  do  every  thi 

to  the  emperor,  my  fir(^  duty  mud  be  to  do 

to  my  own  king  ;  but  that  if  they  were  real 

my  following  w  etiquette  of  the  £ngli(h 

them  my  reply  in  writing,  as  (boo  as  I  arri 

talked  of  the  length  and  dangers  of  our  voyage,  and  iaid  that  as  we 

had  come  to  fuch  a  didance  from  home»  x>ur  king  would  natundly  be 

stoxious  for  our  return,  and  that  the  emperor  did  not  mesm  to. hunt  this 

autumn  as  ufual,  but  to  remove  with  his  court  very  early  to  Pekin,  o|i 

purppfe  that  we  might  not  be  delayed*     I  told  them  that  his  ImperiaJ 

Majefty  would  judge  from  the  King's  letter,  and  from  my  reprefeut^ 

tiona,  what  was  expe^ed  from  me  at  my  return  to  England,  and  w^t 

time  would  be  fuiUcient  to  enable  me  to  tranfad  the  buGn^fs  .1  yrii 

charged  withf  and  to  defcrxbe  to  my  fovereign  the  glory  and  virtues  dF 

the  empcrorj  the  power  and  fplendour  of  his  empire,  the  wifdom  of  his 

laws  and  moral  infiitutes,  the  feme  of  all  which  had  already  reached  to 

the  moft  diftant  regions.     11.199-201. 

Our  ainbassador,  it  appears,  could  enter  con  amort  into  similar 
discussions  of  etiquette.  About  half  of  his  diplomatic  labour 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  and 
obtaining,  by  his  dexterityi  good  terms  for  his  sovereign  in  this 
important  affair. 

•  <  Thurfday,  Auguft  29th.  This  day  I  put  up  the  ftate  canopy  and 
their  Majeilies'  pidures  in  the  prefence  chamber,  and  delivered  my  pa- 
per relative  to  the  ceremonial,  to  be  tranfnaitted  to  Gehol.  I  had  exp^ 
nenced  a  ^ood  deal  of  difficulty  in  perfuadiog  Father  Rauz  to  get  it 
tranflated  into  Chinefe,  and  to  put  it  into  the  proper  diplomatic  form, 
fo  much  is  every  perfon  here  afraid  of  intermeddling^  any  ftate  matter 
without  the  fpecial  authority  of  government ;  and  he  only  confented,  00 
condition,  that  neither  his  vniting  nor  that  of  his  fecretary  (hould  ap- 
pear, but  that  I  Ihould  get  it  copied  by  fome  other  hand.  Littk  Staua- 
ton  was  able  to  fupply  my  wants  on  this  occaiion ;  for,  haviog  very  early 
in  the  voyage  begun  to  ftudy  the  Chinefe  under  my  two  interpretens  he 
bad  not  only  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  but  had  learned  to  write 
'  the  charaders  with  great  neatnefs  and  celerity,  fo  that  he  viras  of  mate- 
rial ufe  to  me  on  this  occaiion,  as  he  had  been  already  before  in  tran- 
faibing  the  catalogue  of  the  prefentfi.     In  the  papco  I  exprefled  the 
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\  defive  to  dot  whatetet  I  tliougKt  would  be  moft  agreeaibte  to 
tiie  emperor ;  but  that,  being  the  rrprefentative  of  the  firft  monardi  of 
tike  weftem  woiid,  his  dignitf  muft  be  the  meafme  of  my  conduit  | 
•ad  that  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  the  caftoms  of  the  court  of  China,  I 
mm  wfflsng  to  conform  to  their  etiquette,  provided  a  perfon  of  eqiid 
ffuk  with  mine  were  appointed  co  perform  the  lame  ceremoiif  before  vrsf 
tofgidgu^t  pifttire,  that  I  flioiild  perform  be^xe  die  efliperor  }MmM6  ' 
llw  l^aleflKKkkhii  head ;  bttt  Fatt4tt^m  knd  Chmt^tthgin  &id  it  was  ft 
fpood  txpcdieaty  and  ofiered  immediatelf  to  go  throngh  the  cereaoiMiy 
thend^Kwa  on  die  (pot ;  but  as  they  had  no  anthonty  for  the  purpofe^ 
I  ctyiBy  dedioed  their  propo&L  *  11.  334,  225. 
*  <  Tnefday,  Septeanber  loth.  Ttii  day  the  legate  Vm4i^^  and 
€2hov-ia-gm  renewed  the  conTeifaion  of  yeSerday,  rclattfe  to  the  cere^ 
^kooy ;  in  the  oourfe  of  wliich  I  told^diem  it  was  not  natural  to  espeft 
^hat  an  andsaflador  fhoidd  pay  greater  hoaaage  to  a  foreign  prince  tlwii 
to  his  bwn  hege  forereign,  unMs  a  retnm  were  nrade  to  him  that  mq;ht 
warrant  him  to  do  more.  Upon  which  they  afted  me,  what  was  the 
cdpeanotty  <^  prefentation  to  the  king  of  England  ?  I  told  them  it  w* 
Heifonned  by  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  kiftng  his  Majefty's  handw 
why  then,  cried  they,  can*t  you  do  fo  to  the  emperor?"  Moft  readilyt  . 
fittd  I ;  the  fiune  ceremony  I  perform  to  my  own  king,  I  am  willing  to 
go  through  for  yomr  emperor,  and  I  think  it  a  greater  compliment  tham 
any  olber  I  can  pay  him.  I  (howed  them  the  manner  of  it,  and  they 
i^tirad  foemini^y  well  Citisfied.  In  the  afternoon  Choa-ta^pn  came  to 
ne  akae^  and  fidd  that  he  had  juft  foen  ^e  mtnifter,  and  had  a  kmg 
cooforeAce  with  him  upon  this  bufinefs ;  the  rcfolt  of  which  was,  that. 
cither  the  Englifh  mode  of  prefentation  (which  I  had  (hewn  them  ia 
the  morning),  or  the  pi^nre  ceremony  ihoukl  he  adopted  ;  but  he  had 
not  yet  decided  winch.  I  faid  nothing— -Soon  after  the  k^te  arrived^ 
amd  declared  that  it  was  foially  dettrouned  to  «dopt  the  Eii^ifli  cef»- 
laoay  ;  only*  that  as  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  China  to  kifs  the  empe* 
tor's  hand)  he  propoftd  I  fhoold  iuieel  upoa  both  koeea  inftead  of  i^ 
I  told  Urn  1  had  ^nsachr  givan  my  anfwer,  which  w^s  to  kneel  upon  ^ 
€0(0  kaee  oaly,  on  thote  eocafioos  when  it  is  atfaal  for  the  Chiaefe'^' 
l^roftrate  thesUelvea.  Wdl  theo,  foid  they,  the  cerenumy  of  kiffif^ 
the  eanperor'a  hand  muft  he  oantted.  To  this  I  aftntod,  ^ring,  as  you 
pleafe ;  but  vemeniher  it  is  your  doing,  and»  according  to  your  propft- 
SAi  ii  but  half  ike  ceiamoay :  and  yon  foe  I  am  wiling  to  performthc 
Wbok  one.  Aad  thos  ended  this  ourioas  aegaciatioa,  whtc^  has  gifap 
jtte  ft  tolerable  lafight  into  the  chara^Ur  of  thiscomtt  mid  that  po&ical 
ftddrefe  upon  which  they  fo  misch  vahie  themfidves. '     IL  355,  254. 

We  ptaa  o^er  die  other  preparatims,  and  the  gtand  proeeaaien 
jnt9  Gehol,  wfaidi  aeetns  gready  to  have  ddighted  the  'ft^orthy  aov- 
hasaador^  aurid  to  harre  received  the  emperor^  apprcAation  $  and 
iMtften  to  the  ceremony  itself  of  presentation,  m^ikrfa  itiay  indeed 
|»  reekoned  the  whole  sum  -antif  substance  of  the  emfe9S8age.       ' 

Voir.  XI.  wc  et«  X  ^  Satftrdat* 
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•  Saturday,  September  i4tb.  Thu  morning  at  four  o'dodk  A«  M. 
wc  frt  out  for  the  court  under  the  convoy  of  Vhu-ia-gin  and  Cbou^a-ght^ 
and  reached  it  in  Iktie  more  than  an  hour,  the  diftance  beinpr  tboot  three 
miles  from  our  hotel.  I  proceeded  in  great  ftate  with  tXL  my  train  ai 
mufic.  guardfl,  &c.  Sir  Crcorge  Staunton  and  I  went  m  pahmkeena,  m«i 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  erobafly  on  horfcbick.  Over  a  ridi 
embroidered  velvet,  I  wore  the  mantle  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  with  the 
coHar,  a  diamond  badge  and  a  diamond  ftar.  Sir  Oeorge  Staunton  wta 
drcfled  in  a  rich  embroidered  velvet  alio,  and,  being  a  d»ftor  of  hwa  t4 
the  uniyerfity  of  Oxford, 'wore  the  habit  of  his  degree,  which  is  of  fcarlet 
filk,  fiiil  and  flowing*  I  mention  thefe  little  particulars  to  Aiow  the  at* 
teotion  I  always  paid,  where  a  proper  opportumcy  ofiered,  to  oriental 
cuftoms  and  ideas.  We  alighted  at  the  park  gate,  from  whence  we 
walked  to  the  imperial  encampment,  and  were' condoled  to  a  large  hand- 
|bme  tent  prepared  for  us  on  one  fide  of  the  emperoc^.  After  waiting 
there  about  an  hour,  his  approach  was  announced  by  drums  and  mufic^ 
on  which  we  quitted  our  tent,  and  came  forvard  upon  the  green  carper. 
He  was  seated  in  an  open  palankeen,  carried  by  fifteen  bearers,  attended 
by  numbers  of  officers  bearing  flags,  ftandards,  and  umbreBas;  and,  as 
he  pafled,  we  paid  him  our  compliments,  by  kneeling  on  one  knee,  whilft 
all  the  ChineHS  made  their  ufual  proftruions*  As  foon  at  he  had  afcend- 
cd  his  throne,  I  came  to  ^fae  entrance  of  the  tent,  and*  holding  in  both 
iBy  hands  a  large  goM  box  enriched  with  diamonds,  in  which  was  encfolb 
ed  the  king's  letter^  I  walked  delibetvtely  up,  and,  afcending^  the  fide 
fteps  of  the  throne,  delivered  it  into  the  emperor's  own  hands,  who,  faav* 
ing  received  it,  paflcd  it  to  the  mtnifier,  by  whom  it  was  placed  on  the 
cufliion.  He  then  gave  me,  as  the  firft  prefent  from  him  to  his  majeftf, 
the  jthohjou  or  glou-^ow^  as  the  fymbol  of  peaee  and  profpcnty,  and  ex- 
prefied  his  hopes  that  my  Ibvereign  and  he  (hould  always  live  in  good 
correfpondence  and  amity*  It  is  a  whitifh  agate- looking  ftone,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  curioufiy  carved,  and  highly  prised  by  the  Chioefe; 
^t  to  me  it  does  not  appear  in  ttfelf  to  be  of  any  great  vduc 

«  The  emperor  then  prcfented  me  with  a/trw./o#,  of  a  greeniHi  colour- 
ed  flbne,  and  of  the  fame  embleoattc  character ;  at  the  fame  time  he  tery 
gracioufly  received  from  me  a  pair  of  beautiful  enamefled  watches  fet  with 
diaoBOods,  which  I  had  prepared  in  confeqoeoee  of  the  informattoo  given 
mtf  and  which  having  looked  at,  he  paffisd  to  the  minifter. 

«  Sir  George  Staunton,  whom,  as  he  had  been  appointed  mtnilter  ple- 
ttipotentiary  to  aA  to  cafe  of  my  death  or  departure,  I  tntroduoed  to  him 
■wb  fudif  now  came  forward,  and  after  kneeling  on  one  knee,  in  the  bme 
manner  which  1  had  done,  prtfeotcd  to  him  two  elegant  air  guns,  and 
Tcceivcd  from  him  ^m^ethjou^  of  greenifh.  ftooe,  near^  fimibr  to  mine ; 
cither  prcfents  were  lent  at  the  fame  time  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  my  train! 
We  then  dcfcended  from  the  ftepa  of  the  throne,  and  fat  dqam  opoa 
cufliioDS  at  one  of  the  taUes  oo  the  emperor's  left  hand  i  and  at  other 
tables,  accttrdiog  to  their  different  ranks,  the  chief  Tartar  princes  i  aad 
Ae  M^adarinca  of  the  court  at  the*  tine  time  took  their  pUccf»  alLdreff- 
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cd  ta  the  proper  robes  of  their  refpe6Uire  Wiokf  •  Tbefe  tabtei  Hrere  then 
tmcoveredt  aiid  eihibited  ■  fodiptixnii  ban^ueti  The  emperor  Tent  00 
Icveral  diihcf  from  \m  -oim  table,  together  with  fome  liqoortt  which  the 
Ouie£e  call  vnxm^  ^  howefer  expr^ed  from  the  grape,  but  diftillcd  o^ 
curaded  from  noe,  hcrbt,  and  h^oey*  lo  about  half  an  hour  he  feot 
for  Sir  Gcorgt  Staunton  and  me  to  eome  to  hfan^  and  gave  to  each  of  u^^ 
wttth  hit  oHd  handa,  a  cup  of  warm  wioe,  trhicb  we  mimediately  drank 
an Jkia  prtfeocc,  and  found  it  t^  plcafant  and  comforuble,  the  morning 
Itcifig  cold  and  raw*  Ampng  other  thingii,  he  a&ed  me  the  age  of  mf 
king,  and,  being  informed  of  it,  faid  he  hoped  he  might  live  a«  many 
^yoira  aa  hinifelf,  which  are  ei|^t7-three4  Hia  manner  is  dignifiec^  but 
««fihle  and  condelcendiog,  and  his  reception  of  us  has  been  very  gracious 
and  iatisfaAory.  He  is  a  Terj  fine  old  gentlemati,  ft  ill  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous, not  having  the  .appearance  of  a  man  of  more  than  iUty*  The  or« 
der  and  regularity  in  ferving  aad  removing  the  dinner  was  wonderfully 
ttMiBif  and  every  fundion  of  the  ceremony  performed  with  fuch  filenc^ 
and  folfmnity,  as  in  Xomt  mqifurc  to  refembk  the  celebration  of  a  religi- 
ous myftery.  The  emperor's  tent  or  pavilion,  which  is  circular,  t  fliould 
calculate  to  be  about  twenty-four  or  twenty*five  yards  in  diameter,  and 
is  fupported  by  a  number  of  pillars  either  gilded,  painted,  or  varnifhed, 
according  to  their  diftance  and  podtion*  In  the  front  was  anj>peDing 
of  fix  yards,  and  from  this  opening  a  yellow  fly-tent  proje£led,  fo  as  to 
lengthen  confiderablv  the  fpace  between  the  entrance  and  the  tbrooc.. 
The  materials  and  diftribution  of  the  furniture  within  at  once  difplayed 
grandeur  and  elegance.  The  tapcftry,  the  curutos,  the  carpets,  the 
lanthoms,  the  fringes,  the  taflels,  were  difjpofed  with  fuch  harmony,  the 
colours  fe  artfully  varied,  aud  the  light  ana  (hade  fo  jndidouily  managed, 
that  the  whole  attemblage  filled  the  eye  with  delight,  and  diffufed  over 
the  mind  a  pleafing  fereoity  and  rcpofe  undifturbea  by  glitter  or  affefted 
embeUifhments. 

*  The  commanding  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  that  calm  dignity, 
that  fober  pomp  of  Afiaiic  greatnefs,  which  European  refinements  have 
not  yet  attained. 

*  t  forgot  to  meotiont  that  there  were  prefent  on  this  occadon  three 
imbafladors  from  Tatzi  or  P^u,'  and  fix  Mahomedan  ambafladors  from 
the  Kalmucks  of  the  fouth-weft :  but  their  appearance  was  noi  very' 
f^lendid.  Neither  muft  I  omit  that,  during  the  ceremony,  which  laded  • 
five  hours,  various  entertainments  of  wreftling,  iumbUng,  wire-dancing, 
together  with  dramatic  reprefentations,  were  exhibited  oppofite  the  tent, 
but  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it. 

*  Thus  then  have  I  iieen  Kmg  Sotmom  in  all  his  glory.  I  ufe  this  ex<^ 
prcffioD,  as  the  fcene  recalled  perfe^Uy  to  my  memory  a  puppet-fhow^  of 
that  name,  which  I  recolleA  to  have  feeo  in  my  childhood,  and  which 
made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  my  mind,  that  I  then  thought  it  a  true 
reprefentation  of  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  greatnefs  and  felicity. '— • 
11.  258 — 261. 

The  descriptiooa  of  the  auperb  impeifial  gardeila  at  Oehol^  arei 
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highl J  aakuitod  and  interesting :  b«t  iimf  are  a  m^  deal  too  lD«g: 
for  either  quotation  or  abatraot.  Soon  aAer  mir  freMitatioii^ 
attempts  were  made  to  enter  upoa  .buetntis^  but  tn  vain  ^  ihtf 
wete  told  to  wait  till  the  court  want  to  Peking  wkufbet^  iNiead^ 
thejr  were  themselves  speedily  ordered  to  aroceed^  '^^^  ^^  **^ 
been  long  there^  when  oie  cottrt  fblbwed  them)  and  k  m  Mr  dayv^ 
the  shortness  of  their  subsequent  stay  in  China,  whldv  hid  ve- 
peatedly  been  hinted  at,  wa»  more  fontially  nftfelded  fb  tlt^si^ 
I^ord  Marcartney  had  made  another  attempt  at  proceedbig  t0  bnri* 
nessi  when 

*  The  mio^fter,  with  hrs  nfual  addrcfs,  avoided  entering  into  any  tf 
eeiBoii  of  thefc  points,  whidi  t  had  taken  fa  much  paiito  to  !ay  befbft 
him,  and  turned  the  dtfirourfe  upon  the  ftite  of  my  heahh,  aflhriflg  At 
that  the  efnperor^l  prepofal  for  my  departnre  atb^  chtdly  IVom  his  ah- 
xiety  about  it ;  for  that  odkerwife  my  ftay  codd  not  bat  bt  i^etaUe  lt> 
him.. 

«  AUhou^  from  the  courfc  of  the  cot^rerfatron,  attd  from  the  deport- 
foent  of  the  minifter  and  hU  t^o  afFeffors,  I  was  kd  to  draw  rather  te 
QofiitroutiMe  inference  relative  to  my  buSneft,  yet  when  I  rofe  to  take 
leave,  nothing  could  be  moie  graetout,  or  more  frittering,  than  the  expre& 
fions  which  ht  made  ufe  of  to  me  tfpon  the  occafion,  in  fo  much  that  mf 
interpreter  congratuhited  me  on  the  fair  orofped  of  my  neffociation.  and 
faid  that  he  eapeded  the  happleft  iflSie  Prom  it.  Ntvertheltri,  fince  my 
return  home,  I  have  veccivtd  two  difierent  communicatiotii,  by  i»hkh  I 
am  infoVmed,  that  the  emprror*^  aofwer  to  the  Mug's  ktt^r  is  already 
prepared,  and  fent  to  be  tratifhted  into  Latin  from  the  <!hkief6.  This, 
I  find,  is  an  infallible  Indication  of  the  cotn^t*^  intentions,  atld  as  a  fignal 
for  us  to  take  our  leave.  1  am  afraid  that  ther^  is  good  ground  (br  my 
apprehcnfion,  as  t^au-ta-gin  and  Chw-ta-^H^  who  have  jdft  beeti  here,  tell 
rae  that  I  (hall  have  m  meflkge  from  the  minifter  to  meet  him  tO-morroW 
at  the  palace.  They  fay,  that  Ihe  emperor's  letter  for  the  kin j;  wiU  pro' 
hahly  be  then  delivered  to  me  (for  they  pretend  not  to  know  certainty 
that  it  will),  in  which  cafe,  they  advife  me  to  aflc  permfffiott  to  depart 
Without  delay.  1  fuppofe  they  have  bceo  dire^ed  to  hold  this  di&Ourfe 
to  me. ' — 11.  299. 

A  few  more  suggestions  were  given  next  day  \  and>  In  shorty 
they  were  so  pressed  from  different  quarters^  diat  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  they  shovdd  demand  leave  to  set  out,  in  order  to 
prevent  some  still  ^  broader  and  coarser  hints. '  It  was  immedi' 
ately  granted,  and  thef  began  their  journey  on  the  ^th  October. 
The  account  of  this  journey  is  very  interesting. 

The  following  passage  does  not  certainty  confirm  the  high  no- 
tions which  fanciful  writers  have  conceived  of  the  Chinese  admi* 
aistratton. 

<  la  the  courfe  of  converfation,  they  (aid  that,  including  aU  the 
jaditSr  baggafc-^oaUi  aod  thofie  of  the  att^adiog  Mandariocfy  there 
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iSfie  fmy  ▼dSsii  cmylvycd  pn  dur  ^Irnt  expedition,  aiid  upwardtof 
« thou(ii«4  prrfooi  auacbcd  to  thit  (cnricc.  That  the  emperor  dlowa 
file  ikou(aod  ttdi  per  day  {each  tacl  eqnal  to  6».  8(L)  for  defirajiag  the 
^l^aCi  of  it ;  and  tbat»  if  that  fuia  fliouU  fall  fliort,  it  muft  be  levied 
091^  the  proviocea  we  pad  tbrmigb.  That  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
tads  per  day  were  allotted  for  the  ei^enfe  of  our  refidence  at  Pekin,  atid 
ibal  Uicy  mve  (caroely  fuffioicnt*  Although  the  maintenance  of  the 
tui^mj  mutt  have  undoul^edly  been  very  confiderable,  1  can  by  no 
meant  conceive  it  in  any  degree  adequate  to  fo  large  an  amount.  That  It 
tiai  been  MHy  charged  to  the  emperor  is  highly  probable ;  but  between  the 
ipobcy  chargedf  and  the  monay  aAually  eapended»  I  underftand  there  it 
lafually  a  ?ery  materid  difieraoce  i  for,  though  the  enoperor's  warrant 
may  be  figaed  for  a  |;reat  fum,  yet  the  checks  of  office,  as  they  are 
called,  are  fo  nuioeroot  aad  fo  burdenfome,  that  before  it  arrives  at  ita 
laft  ftagci  it  IS  almoft  fweatcd  10  nothing.  I  remember  Cbou^ta-gln 
tdcUing  me  one  dayt  as  an  iqfiamie  -of  this,  that  an  inondation  in  the 
courie  of  laft  year  bad  fwepi  away  a  village  in  the  province  of  Cban* 
iomg  to  iuddeo^,  thai  the  inhabitants  could  fa^  nothing  but  their  lives. 
The  emperor  f  who,  bom  bai»iog  fonDerly  hunied  thetCy  was  Y^eJl  ac- 

Sualnted  with  the  place)  immcdiatdy  ordered  one  hundred  thoufand  taels 
>r  their  relief,  out  of  which  the  firft  Li-foo  took  twenty  thoutand ;  the 
frcood,  ten  thoufand  4  the  third,  fife  thoufand  4  and  fo  on  till  at  Uft 
there  remained  no  more  than  twenty  ibouIaQd  for  the  poor  (iifferers* 
So  we  find,  that  die  hoafted  moral  ioftitutea  of  China  are  not'  much 
iietter  oblerved  than  thofe  of  fooae  other  countries ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Confucius  are  compofed  of  the  lame  fragile  materials  as  the 
children  o(  Mammon  in  the  weftem  world. '    IL  3 17-518. 

We  recommend  the  ibUo>wu]g  ansver  lx>  a  charge  of  pro* 
selytizing,  to  the  4ittcntion  of  certain  well-disposed  persons  in 
this  island,  who  have  conc^ivod  so  earnest  a  desire  for  the  con* 
Tecsion  of  our  Eastern  ^abteeta. 

*  To  this  I  replied,  that  im^evicr  might  be  the  praiSiice  of  fome  Eu- 
rapeans,  the  Englifli  neicr  attempted  to  dilute  or  difturb  the  worfhtp 
or  teiaets  of  others,  being  perfuaded  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
nrnvetie  wba  equally  pbaM  with  the  homage  of  all  his  creatures,  when 
proceeding  firom  finoere  devatioo,  whether  according  to  one  mode  or  an^ 
other  of  the  various  reHgiont  which  be  permitted  to  be  publtfhed  ;  that 
the  Englifti  caxne  to  China  with  00  &eb  viewa,  at  was  evident  from  their 
oicrchanti  at  Canton  and  Macao  having  «o  prieiU  or  chaplatna  belonging 
•o  them,  as  the  other  Europeans  bad  1  aad  that  fo  far  from  an  idea  of 
that  Jdod  entering  into  my  mind,  or  my  commiilion,  I  had  not  in  ray 
whole  train  any  perfon  of  the  clerical  cbaradtr,  and  that  it  was  fuch 
peribos  only,  who  were  employed  as  the  inAruments  of  converfaoo  ; 
that  it  was  true,  as  ftated  in  the  letter,  the  EngUfh  had  been  anctently 
of  the  fame  religion  as  the  Portugoefe  and  the  other  miHionaries,  and 
bad  adopted  another  1  hut  ihat  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
us  and  them  was  our  not  having  the  fame  Keal  for  making  profelytee 
wfaiob  they  had. '    II.  p.  327. 
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We  must  now  make  an  end  of  our  eztncts  with  giraig  the 

following  anecdotes  illa$trative  of  the  skill  and  proficiency  of  the 

Chinese  in  the  useful  arts.    We  omit  a  most  execrable  piece  of 

.  fine  writing!  which  is  dashed  into  the  j>assage>  about  the  *  soar* 

;  ing  nature '  of  the  mind  i  adsun^nts,  nbresj  spectres^  ores  and  ch 

ther  figures* 

<  Having  oftCQ  obfenred  numbers  of  blind  perfooti  but  never  baving 
met  a  woodeo  leg,  or  a  deformed  limb  here,  I  concluded  tbat  good  ocn- 
lifts  were  very  rare,  and  tbat  death  was  the  ufual  confequence  of  a  frac- 
ture. The  viceroy  lold  me  I  was  right  in  my  conjedore ;  bnt  when  I 
told  him  oF  many  things  in  England,  and  which  I  had  brought  people 
with  me  to  inftru^  the  Chinefe  In,  if  ft  had  been  allowed,  uicb  as  the 
reanimating  drowned  perfons  by  a  mechanfcal  operation,  reftoring  fight 
to  the  bHnd  by  the  eztradlioo  or  depreffion  of  the  glaucoma,  and  repair-  . 
ing  and  amputating  limba  by  manuad  dexterity,  both  he  and  hts  compa- 
'pions  fjpcmed  aa  if  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  and  could  not  conceal  their 
i-egret  for  the  court's  coldnefa  and  indifference  to  our  difcoveries.  From 
the  manner  of  thefe  gentlemen*^  inquiries,  the  remarks  which  th«y  oiaSe, 
and  the  iinpreffions  they  feeqaed  to  feel,  1  have  conceived  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  their  liberality  and  underftandtng.  Whether  in  thefe  two 
rcfpefls  the  minider  be  really  inferior  to  tbem,  or  whether  he  a6b  upon 
a  certain  public  fyftem,  whieb  often  fuperfedes  private  convi^'oo,  I 
know  not ;  but  certain  It  is,  that  in  a  conv^rfation  with  him  at  Gchol, 
when  I  mentioned  to  hin\  fome  recent  inventions  of  European  iogenuitj, 
particularly  tbat  of  the  air-balloon,  and  that  1  had  taken  care  tp  provide 
one  at  Pekin,  with  a  pcrfon  .to  go  up  in  if,  he  not  only  difcouraged 
that  experiment,  but  moft  of  the  others  which,  from  a  perufal  of  all  the 
printed  accounts  of  this  country,  we  bad  calculated  and  prepared  for 
the  meridian  of  China.'  Whatever  taile  the  emperor  Cam-In  might  have 
ihown  for  the  fciences,  as  related  by  the  Jtfuits  in  his  day,  hit  fucceflbrs 
)iav(  not  inherited  it  with  bis  other  great  onalitics  and  pofTcflions  ;  for  it 
would  now  feem  tbat  the  policy  and  vamty  of  the  court  equally  coo- 
•  cnrred  in  endeavouring  to  keep  out'  of  fight  whatever  can  manifieft  oor 
pre-eminence,  which  they  undoubtedly  feel,  but  have  not  as  yet  lenved 
to  make  the  proper  ufe  of.  It  ie,  however,  in  vain  to  attempt  arreftiog 
the  progrefs  of  human  knowledge — I  am  indeed  very  much' mtftakeny  if 
all  the  authority  and  all  tbe  addrefs  of  the  Tartar  govtmmeot  will  be 
able  nnuch  longer  to  ftifie  the  energies  of  their  Chinefe  fubjeds.  Scarce* 
ly  a  yrar  nlpw  pafles  wnhout  an  inforredion  in  fome  of  tbe  provinces. 
It  is  true,  they  are  ufiully  (boo  fupplefilra )  but  their  frefueoox  is  a 
ftropg  fymptom  of  the  fever  within.  The  paroxyfm  is  repelled  $  but 
rtc  difeafe  is  not  cared. '     II.  365— 365, 

From  Canton,  the  embassy  proceeded  to  Macao ;  where  Lord 
Macartney  falls  into  that  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment,  so 
psuaHy  committed  by  Englishmen.  Because  the  possession  of 
that  settlement  is  held  bv  the  Portuguese,  ^  on  terms  equally 
lifeless  apd  degrading  to  t$em '  (which  we  should  fancy  is  rather 
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their  own  affair  than  our's),  he  is  for  oar  getting  it  from  them  by 
all  means.  <  If^  *  says  he,  <  they  made  a  difficuky  of  parting 
with  it  to  ns  on  fair  terms,  it  mieht  easily  be  taken  fix>m  them 
by  a  small  force  from  Madras,  and  the  compensatioH  and  irre^larl" 
/y  be  settled  aftervyards.  * — ^11.  p.  89d.  This  monstrous  sentiment 
is  so  unlike  the  rest  of  Lord  Macartney's  conduct,  that^we  wish 
his  biographer  had  omitted  it,  althou^^  he  found  it  in  his  private 
journal.  To  publish  is  rather  worse  than  to  write  such  a  thing, 
liord  Macartney  was  not  bred  under  a  late  government  at  Calcut- 
ta ;  nor  had  England,  in  his  day,  bowed  her  lofty  head  to  the  ex«> 
ample  of  France,  in  die  profligate  policy  of  later  times. 


Aar.  IV.     UwveUes  OUervatj^tu  fur  Its  AieilUs,  adrejfeis  i  M. 
'  Cbarki  Bmnet^  par  ¥ran^is  Uuher. 

IT/ca  Oifirviimu  on  tie  Natural  Hift$ry  rf Bets.  By  Francis  Hu^ 
bcr.  Tninflatcd  from  the  originaL  i2mo.  pp.  300.  J.  AiU 
derfon,  Edinbui^h.    Longman  &  Co.  London.     i%o6t 

HPhb  natural  htftory  of  the  common  bee  has  been  more  carefully 
^  examined^  and  more  amply  treated  of  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  in(eA  tribe.  Tet  fo  complicated  and  extraordinary  are 
fome  of  the  procefles  of  nature,  that  the  mod  diligent  obfervera 
were  long  utterly  unable  to  account  for  fiunc  circuni^nces  in  the* 
hiftory  of  this  infed,  and  publiihed  to  the  world  the  moft  oppo* 
fite  explanations.  Several  of  the  moft  important  and  intncate 
problems,  however,  feem  now  to  be  finally  refohred  by  the  Gene«> 
vefe  obferyer  M.  Hobcr,  of  whofe  valuable  little  work  we  purpofe 
to  kiy  before  our  readers  a  pretty  foU  analyfis.  We  regard  the 
£giAs  contained  in  this  volume  as  extretiiely  important  to  the  nato* 
ndift  ;  for  they  not  only  greatly  elucidate  the  htftory  of  this  won^ 
deifttl  wicQt^  Dttt  prefent  fome  fingular  bSts  in  phyfiologj  hither* 
to  unkaowii,  and  even  unfufpeded. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  n^ ner  have  made  bees  the  parti* 
cnlir  ofa|eA\>f  their  ftudy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable,  previouflr 
to  ibsicht  in  a  very  few  words,  the  ftriking  outlines  of  their  hiu 
lory ;  and  to  explain  fome  trnnt  generally  employed  in  treating  of 
them. 

A  hive  contains  three  kind«  of  bees.  i.  A  fingle  queen^hee^  dif- 
tingttiOiable  by  die  great  kngdi  of  her  body,  and  the  propor-» 
tiona)  fliOftneis  of  her  wings.  9.  Werking-bees^  femaU  non-breed^ 
ers^  or,  as  they  were  formerlv  called,  neuters^  to  the  amount  of 
ff^ny  thovfands :  thcfe  ace  the  fmalleft  fced  bees  in  tbe  hive,  and 
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afc  anned  wUh  z  Ctiqg.  3.  Dr$n^  or  mrvilr/,  to  the  number  pn*^* 
l^ps  of  1500  or  2000 :  their,  are  larger  than  the  workers,  and  o£ 
a  darker  colour  ;  they  ipake  a  greater  noife  in  flying,  and  have  no- 
fting.  The  whole  labour  of  the  conununity  is  performed  by  the 
workers:  they  elaborate  the  wax,  and  confltu^l  the  cells;  ihtf 
colle£l  the  honey,  and  feed  tbe  brood.  The  drones,  numetoui 
as  they  are,  ferve  no  other  puspofe  than  to  inform  the  iaipie|pa»» 
tion  01  the  few  young  queens  that  m^j  be  prodnced  in  the  coorfe 
of  the  iealbn*,  and  £ey  are  r^iakrly  ona^red  by  the  workecs 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  queep^-bee  to  iay  the  eggs.  Thefe  remaui 
about  three  days  in  the  cells  before  they  are  hatched.  A  fmall 
white  worm  then  makes  its  appearance,  (called  indifferently  wona^ 
Urva^  maggot  or  grub) :  this  larva  is  fed  with  honey  for  fome 
days,  and  then  changes  into  a  nytt^  or  pupm.  *  After  paflti^  a 
certain  period  in  this  (late,  it  comes  forth  a  perfe&  wnigcd  infefh 

M.  Huber  fets  out  with  defcribiag  the  kind  of  improved  glafis 
hive  which  iie  ^nployed  in  his  experimentSy'and  iriiicb  ke  kimiclf 
invented.  He  ftyles  it  the  iiof^vc  ct  kidt^biwti  {rud^  tnfimU^ 
JetSi  or  rucbe  en  livn)^  from  its  opening  and  flniitting  fomewfaat 
in  ^he  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a  book.  It  confifts  of  feveral 
frames  or  boxes  a,  foot  fquare,  and  in  widdi  fifteen  Fivndi  liaeSt 
or  fixteen  Englifli,  thac  is,  an  inch  and  one  third :  the  boxes  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  together  by  hiagei« 
Availing  himfelf  of  a  known  inftinA  in  the  boes  leading  them  to- 
complete  any  piece  of  a  comb  in  the  direction  in  which  they  fiad 
It  begun,  unkfs  they  meet  with  feme  infurmountable  obftade ; 
be  placed  pieces  of  comb  in  each  box,  in  {ucb  a  pofitbn  as  to  in« 
duce  them  to  build  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  lateral  fuiv^ 
faces  of  tbe  combs  were  thus  only  three  or  four  lines  diftant  from, 
the  glafs  panes ;  and,  by  opening  the  different  dtvifions  of  the 
hive  fucceihvely,  both  furfaces  of  every  comb  were,  at  pleafure» 
brought  fully  into  view.  M.  Huber  did  not  experience  any  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  fwarms  into  thefe  Icaf-hisres;  and  be  found> 
that  after  the  laple  of  about  three  days,  when  the  cokmy  waft. 
faidy  eftabliflied,  the  bee's  fubmitted  patiently  to  his  daily  iu^jpec- 
tions.  Their  tranquillity  he  afcribes,  with  fome  probability,  tQ» 
the  furprize,  and  perhaps  fear,  produced  by  tbe  (udden  adrntfljoa 

of 

^  Some  authors  employ  the  terms  cbryfa&s  and  oureBa  in  fpcakiog 
of  beef»  as  if  they  were  fynooymous  with  njwifba  •*  but  a  i^frnfh  ts  di£ 
ttQguifhcd  by  being  always  rather  foft,  of  a  pale  or  doll  cobur,  and 
exhibiting  the  traces  of  the  extremities  \  while  a  thr^aUt  or  aurAa  is 
cruftaceoui,  and  generally,  as  implied  ia  tfa^  owci  of  a  gohkn  y^# 
colour,      s 
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of  -te  Ufbt  I  fof  he  obfimred  dan  ibtyivtre  al«ray»  kfii  ini&ablf 
a&er  Aimett  An  cngmvod  pbn  of  the  leaf-hive  acoorapanie^  the 
work ;  and  from  it»  along  with  the  explanation  given  bf  the  an- 
tbor>  -we  have  no  doubt  that  any  perfon,  fond  of  obferving  thd 
wond^fvd  ccononiy  of  the  bufy  tribe,  might  eafily  conftrudl  fuch 
a  hive  ^  and  we  brieve  that  he  wonU  alio  find  it  moft  excellently 
s^apt^  to  the  piirpoie  in  liew.  Both  the  qtteen4>ee  and  the 
dvoocs  being  confiderably  largcff  ^n  die  working  bees^  by  adapt- 
ing glais-tubes  exaifUy  to  the  fiae  of  dbe  worlds,  both  qnieeos' 
and  drones  may  be  efie^ually  exdnded  or  efieduaUy  kept  prifoo^ 
enu  ae>the  natutt  of  the  experiments  may  require. 

The  work  appears  in  die  fcaEin  of  letters,  written,  or  supposed 
t«^  he  written^  by  M.  Hnber  to  the  late  M.  Bonnet,  the  celebrated 
wlhor  of  the  Co»tmplatw$  it  Ja  Nafwre*  Nine  of  die  letters  are 
occupied  with  the  natural  history  of  the  queen  bee  \  three  treat 
of  the  fctfmation  of  swarms  |  and  the  last,  or  thirteenth  let^er» 
contains  some  economical  considerations  on  bees.  The  experi- 
ro^ts  are  detailed  with  great  perspicuity }  pretty  much  in  the 
famifiar  stvle  in  which  they  had  been  entered  in  M*  Huberts  jour-« 
nal :  by  this  meansi^  the  reader  is  in  some  measure  led  to  consider 
himself  as  looking  on,  or  assisting  the  author  to  perform  them. 
Subjoined  to  the  fitst  letter,  there  is  an  episde  from  M.  Bonnet 
to  Huber,  in  which  that  philosc^her  suggests  a  number  of  eipe- 
rinaents,  the  prosecution  and  results  of  several  of  which,  are  re- 
lated i^  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work, 

Ixk  the  first  two  letters,  he  treats  of  the  impr^nation  of  the 
queen  bee,  a  subject  hitherto  involved  in  the  most  profound  ob- 
scurity. The  drones  are  evidently  males ;  but  the  most  careful 
(Aservadon  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any  thing  like  sexual  in« 
tereourse  between  them  and  the  queen  bees.  Schirach  (a  Ger^ 
man  naturalist,  weU  known  for  his  discoveries  concerning  bees) 
V>ldly  denied  that  such  intercourse  was  necessary  to  her  impreg- 
nadon  %  and  in  this  he  is  stoutly  supported  by  our  countryman 
Bonner.  Surammerdam,  again,  remarking  that  the  drones,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  celiected  in  clusters,  exlialed  a  strong  odour, 
broached  an  opinion  that  this  odour,  proceeding  from  whole  clus- 
ters of  drones,  was  a  kind  of  aura  uminalis^  which  produced  fe-' 
cundadon  by  penetradng  the  body  of  the  female.  There  are  ge- 
nerally from  1500  to  2000  males  in  a  hive,  while  there  are  only 
two  or  three  queens  to  be  impregnated  in  a  season  \  and  Swammer- 
dam  seemed  to  have  found,  m  his  hypothesis,  an  easy  expla- 
nadon  of  this  enormous  disproportion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes.  Reaumur,  however,  combated  this  fanciful  doctrine  \  and 
our  author  has  confuted  it  by  direct  experiment.  He  confined 
all  the  drones  of  a  hive  in  a  dn  case,  perforated  with  minute 
bol^  euflicient  to  aOowany  emanation  to  escape.    This  tin  case 
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was  placed  in  a  well  inhabited  fahre,  where  there  was.  :l  young 
qoeen,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  subjected  to  the  odour ;  but  she 
mnained  barren, 

MantMi  was  the  first  to  suggest  another  hypodiesisy  which  ap- 
parently possessed  a  greater  degree  of  probability  |  he  ima^ned 
that  the  eggs  were  fecundified  by  the  drones,  after  being  deposited 
in  the  cells,  in  a  war  analogous  to  the  fecundation  of  the  spawn 
of  fishes  by  the  milters.  Mr  Debraw  of  Cambridge/  (in  Phil. 
Trans.  1777))  strenuousW  supported  this  doctrine,  and  gare 
il  a  certun-  degree  of  piausability,  br  referring  to  numerous 
experiments:  he  even  affirmed,  that  tne  milt-like  fluid  of  the* 
drones  might  be  seen  in  the  cells.  The  suppositicm  that  die 
drcMnes  perfcmped  diis  important  office,  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  die  prodigious  numbers  of  them  found  in  a  hive.  But  Mr 
Debraw  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  diis  circumstance,—- 
diat  great  numbers  of  eggs  are  laid  .by  the  oueen  between  the 
months  of  September  and  April,  which  prove  fertile,  althou^  in 
dtat  season  there  exist  no  males  to  supply  the  milt-like  liouor. 
Mt  Huber  is  of  opinion,  that  the  appearance  of  a  fluid  had  oeen 
merely  an  optical  illuston,  arising  from*  die  reflexion  of  the  U^t 
atthe  bottom  of  die  cell.  He  made  the  direct  experiment  of  ri- 
gidly excluding  every  male  from  a  hive,  and  yet  found  dbat  eggs 
End  by  die  queen  in  this  interval  were  as  ferdke  as  when  the  males 
were  admitted.  Mr  DebraVs  opinion,  therefore,  must  be  erro- 
neous ;  for  the  fertility  of  these  eggs  must  have  depended  on  the 
previous  impregnadon  of  the  queen  herself,  and  not  on  any  thing 
ihat  could  happen  after  they  were  deposited. 

M.  Hattorf,  in  a  memoir  publish^  in  Schirach's  worl^  *  en* 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  queen  is  impregnated  by  herself. 
This  was  also  M.  Schirach's  opinion ;  and  it  seetas  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Bonner.  It  is  an  opinion,  however,  that  requires  no  re«^ 
futation.  The  caudous  Huber,  remarking  how  much  confusion 
had  arisen  from  making  experiments  with  queens  taken  indis* 
criminatety  from  die  hive,  (the  source  of  the  error  just  mendon- 
ed),  thenceforward  selected  those  which  were  decidedly  in  a  vir- 
gin state,  and  with  whose  history  he  was  acquaintecl  frqpa  the 
moment  they  had  left  the  ceU. 

The  illustrious  Linnaeus  was  of  opinion  that  die  queen-bees  fomi- 
ed  an  actual  union  with  the  drones }  and  he  seems  even  to  have  sus- 
pected that  this  union  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  His  opinion  on  . 
DOth  points  has  now  been  verified.  For,  from  many  experiments 
made  in  the  course  of  the  years  1787  and  1788,  M.  Huber  found, 
that  the  young  queens  are  never  impregnated  as  long  as  they  re- 
main in  the  iilterior  of  the  hive :  if  confined  within  its  walU^ 

they 

-•     '  ,      ■  ■    .    ■ ■        ■  ^ 

•  Hiftgiie  Natuxelle  dc  la  Rcipc  dct  AbeiUes,  1771. 
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they  continue  barren,  though  amidst  a  seraglio  of  males.  To  re- 
ceive the  approaches  of  the  male,  the  queen  soars  high  in  the  air, 
choosing  that  time  of  day  when  the  heat  has  induced  the  drones 
to  issue  from  the  hive ;  and  love  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
motive  of  the  only  distant  journey  which  a  young  queen  ever 
makes*  From  this  excursion  she  returns  in  the  space  of  about 
half  an  hour,  with  the  most  evident  marks  of  fecundation ;  for, 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  prolific  aura  of  Swammerdam,  she 
actually  carries  away  with  her  the  ipsa  verenda  of  the  poor  drone, 
who  never  lives  to  see  his  offspring,  but  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  mo- 
mentary bliss  of  his  aerial  amour.  The  most  complete  prA>f  of 
these  facts  is  afforded  by  the  detail  of  a  number  of  concurring  eic« 
periments.  ^  It  is  Curious  that  our  countryman  Bonner  should 
nave  remarlced  dioie  aerial  excursions  of  the  young  queens,  with- 
out ever  suspecting  their  real  object,  or  observing  the  maiks  of 
fecundation  upon  their  return  to  the  hiv^.  The  worthy  bee- 
master  thought  they  were  merely  taking  an  airing.  ^  I  have  of- 
ten ^says  he)  seen  young  queens  take  an  airing  on  the  seconder 
thira  day  of  their  age. '  *  M.  Huber  also  assigns  a  satisfactory 
cause  for  the  existence  of  such  a  great  number  of  males.  ^  As 
the  queen  is  obliged  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  the  atmosphere 
(he  obssrves)  it  is  requisite  the  males  should  be  numerous,  that 
she  may  have  the  chance  of  meeting  some  one  of  them.  *  But 
die  reason  why  impregnation  cannot  be  accomplished  within  die 
hive,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

In  Letter  third,  M.  Huber  states  the  acddental  discovery  of  die 
very  singular  and  unexpected  consequences  which  follow  from 
retarding  the  impregnation  of  the  queen  bee  beyond  the  twendetk 

'or  twenty-first  dfiy  of  her  life.  *  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  ok 
when  impregnation  is  not  retarded,  the  queen  begins  to  lay  the  egga 
of  workers  forty-six  hours  after  her  intercourse  with  the  nuUe^  <  aa^ 
she  continues  tor  the  subsequent  eleven  months  to  lay  these  alone 
(only) ;  and  it  is  only  after  this  period,  that  a  considerable  and 
uninterrupted  laying  of  the  eggs  of  drones  commences.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  impregnation  is  retarded  after  the  twentieth  day, 
die  queen  begins,  from  the  forty-sixth  hour,  to  lay  the  egrs  of 

^drones ;  and  she  lays  no  other  kind  during  her  whole  ItfieT^  Ix 
would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  experiments  \  they  were  numerooSf 
and  the  results  uniform.  <  I  occupied  myself, '  (says  M.  Hober^ 
*  the  remainder  of  1787,  and  the  two  subsequent  years,  with  ex* 
periments  on  retarded  fecundation,  and  had  constantly  die  same 
results.  It  is  undod>ted,  therefore,  that  when  the  copulation  cf 
queens  is  retarded  beyond  the  twentieth  day,  only  an  imperfect 

unpf^natieQ 

•  Bonner  on  Bees,  8to  edit.  p.  i6^. 
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vnd  of  nalcs  eqoaUy,  the  will  by  diose  of  aaks  only. '  (p.  Si.) 

Tbtf  dbcorery  b  eotirely  M.  Habcf's  awn  ;  »id  so  dttodt  h 
k  to  offer  any  plansMe  expUaatkm  of  the  fict,  that  he  fannelf 
has  scarcely  attempted  it*  Hie  dtfficoky  is  mvdi  iiULrritfJ  when 
we  consider,  that  a  single  inlerriew  widi  the  male  is  soCcieat  for 
fecondifying  the  whole  eggs  diat  a  queen  will  lay  ia  the  coarse 
«f  at  least  two  yean,  (p.  54.)  ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  in 
run  to  say,  that  an  early  impregnation  may  be  nefCMary  tar  the 
#ggs  of  workers,  and  a  later  for  those  of  drones.  It  will  be  t^ 
collected,  that,  in  the  natttral  state,  the  queen  lays  die  c»s  of 
worfcers  for  the  first  eleren  mondis»  to  the  amount  of  many  moo^ 
taMls,  be^Dre  she  lays  a  single  drone  egg  ;  but  that  viien  her  inn 
pregnation  has  been  for  a  few  days  retarded,  she  be^ns  at  o^ 
to  by  the  eggs  of  drones.  He  generally  admitted  princqdeof 
the  successive  expansion  of  eggs,  renders  dns  very  puzzlii^  ;  foe 
how  comes  it  that  the  eggs  of  drones,  which  naturally  require 
deren  mondis  to  come  to  perfection  in  the  oraria  of  dK  queen, 
are,  in  this  case,  perfected  in  forty-eight  houn  i  What  bias  be^ 
come  of  die  vast  mnkitnde  of  workers'  eggs  that  the  queen  oudit 
first  to  have  deposited  ?  It  is  certain  that,  during  she  mst 
twenty  days  of  hex  life,  die  eggs  of  workers  oi^t  to  be  hud ; 
fcot  it  would^seem  that,  intercourse  with  the  male  being  denied, 
the  first  iet  of  eggs  become  efiete ;  dvy  waste  away,  and  peifai^ 
drop  from  the  animal.  A  fact  mentioned  bv  M.  Huber,  in  a 
subsequent  page,  (p.  65.}f  seems  to  support  this  notion.  <  The 
kidy  o^  those  queens  whose  impregnation  has  been  retarded,  is 
shorter  than  common  :  the  extremity  remains  slender,  wlule  the 
first  two  rings  next  the  thorax  are  uncommonly  swoin. '  On 
dissecting  the  dOubJe  ovary,  both  branches  were  found  to  be 
Equally  expanded  and  equally  soutrI  ;  but  the  eggs  were  appt- 
vendy  not  placed  so  closely  together  as  in  common  queens.  A 
^aeen,  in  ordinary  ciiciunstances,  lays  about  9000  eggs  in  the 
Ipace  of  two  months,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day.  It  was 
not  correcdy  ascertained,  whether  the  queens  whose  impregna-* 
tion  was  retarded  laid  a  number  of  drone  eggs  corresponding  to 
the  Dchole  number  of  eggs  both  of  workers  and  drones  which 
ifaey  ought  to  have  deposited ;  but  it  is  t:ertain  that  they  laid  a 
greater  number  of  drone  eggs  than  ^hey  ou^t  naturally  to  have 
done.  The  hives  in  which  only  drones  were  produced,  always 
iuled,  and,  indeed,  generally  broke  up  before  the  queens  had 
done  laying  ;  for,  after  die  lapse  of  some  time,  the  workers  find* 
ing  themselves  overwhelmed  with  drones,  Jrugej  consumen  mtiit 
and  receiving  no  increase  of  their  own  number,  abandoned  the 
hiive^  -^fki  «t-di»  same  time  4espat^ed  their  unfortunate  sove* 

reigiu 
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rtfko.— <Ifi  order  to  tbibw  ^me  l^t  oo  dxis  curious  subject,  M» 
Hwer  suggests  the  propriety  of  instituting  analogous  experiments 
OB  other  mseotss  by  retarding,  for  exmnplei  the  impregnation  of 
the  femaled  of  othar  spec^ies  of  bees9  of  wasps,  and  of  butter-r 
flies. 

In  the  course  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  on  this  suht 
\tdki  some  other  curious  points  in  the  natmral  history  of  the  bee 
were  accidentally  illustrated.  Thus,  a  queen,  twenty-seven  days 
Did,  having  been  imprecated  on  the  S  1st  of  Octoner,  did  not 
begin  to  lay  at  the  expuratton  of  forty-six  hours,  apparently  on 
account  of  the  wearier  having,  in  the  mean  time,  become  ex* 
tremely  cold.  She  was  confined  in  a  hive  all  winter ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  April  ensuing,  prodigious  numbers  both  of  lanrse  and 
pupse  were  Jound }  and  all  of  tmm  produced  drones. 

■  Here,  at  in  the  other  cxperimentt,  retardation  hsd  rendered  the 
queen  iocsnable  of  laying  the  eggi  of  workers :  but  thift  refalt  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  (he  did  not  coanneocc  laying  until  four  aootha  aod 
m  half  after  fecundation.  It  is  not  rigoroufly  true,  therefore,  that  the 
term  of  forty-fix  hoijrs  dapfes  between  the  copulation  of  the  female  and 
her  laying ;  the  interval  may  be  iftuch  longer  if  the  weather  grows  cold. 
Laftlyy  it  follows,  that  although  cold  will  retard  the  laying  of  a  queen 
impregnated  in  autumn,  (he  wiU  begin  to  lay  in  fpring  without  requir* 
log  new  copulation.  *— p.  ^l* 

Again,  M.  Huber  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  those  na- 
turalists who  maintain^  that  the  working  bees  are  charged  with 
the  task  of  conveying  into  proper  cellssuch  eggs  as  may  be  miS' 
placed  by  the  queen.  He  put  a  queen,  who  was  ready  to  lay 
workers*  eggs,  into  a  prepared  hive  which  contained  only  the  cells 
of  drones,  but  which  communicated,  bv  a  narrow  tube  (sufRcient 
to  permit  workers  to  pass,  but  too  small  for  the  queen),  with  an* 
other  hive  which  contained  plentv  of  the  cells  of  workers.  The 
queen,  taujght  by  nature  the  kind  ot  eggs  she  was  about  to  lay,  search* 
ed  about  for  suitable  cells  %  but  finding  none,  she  chose  rather  to 
drop  her  eggs  at  random,  than  place  those  of  workers  in  the  cells 
of  drones.  The  eggs  thus  dropped,  soon  disappeared  ;  and  care* 
less  observers  might  have  concliuled  that  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  workers  to  the  proper  cells  \  but  none  were  to  be  seen  there  5 
and  the  author  soon  ascertained  that  they  were  really  eaten  up  by 
the  workers.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  care  of  depositing 
properly  the  respective  kinds  of  eggs,  is  kft  entirely  to  the  in- 
stinct of  the  queen#  aod  that  tho  workers  running  off  with  mis^ 
placed  eggs  in  order  to  devour  them*  has  been  mistaken  for  theit 
•tenderly  conveying  them  to  the  right  cells. — When  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  qoeen-bee  is  retarded*  her  instinct  seems  to  sufer^ 
for  she  then  lays  her  e^ga  indisoriminaiely  in  large  and  in  small 
edit  I  those  mi  in  lai^  ceUs  pvodociiig  large  drones  \  those  in 

small 
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tmall  cells,  small  droned;  and  sbe  haalieen  known  to  laf  di« 
eggs  of  drones  even  in  royal  cellSf  some  of  ti^ikh  kind  of  ceflt 
the  bees  always  take  care  to  ccmstract  whenever  die  queen  begins 
to  lay  male  eg^s.  It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  workers  were,  on 
those  last  occasions  deceived,  and  treated  the  embryo  drones  aft  if 
they  had  been  truly  of  the  royal  brood/ 

The  working-bees  had  for  ages  been  confidered  as  entirely  de& 
titute  of  lex ;  and  hence,  ill  the  writings  of  many  authors  they 
are  denominated  neuters.  From  the  experiments  of  Schirach  and 
of  Huber,  it  feems  now  to  be  clearly  afcertained  that  the  workers 
are  really  of  the  female  fex ;  bot  that  the  organs  of  generation  are 
fmall  and  imp^fe£k,  b^ing  capable,  however,  of  development,  if 
the  larvae  be  fed  widi  royal  jelly. 

Letter  fourth  accordingly  treats  of  Schirach*8  curious  difcovery; 
which  is'  amply  confirmed  by  Huber.  The  dtfcovery  was  this ; 
That  when  bees  are  by  any  accident  deprived  of  their  queen,  they 
have  the  power  of  feleding  one  or  two  grubs  of  workers,  and  of 
converting  them  into  queens ;  and  that  they  accomplifh  this,  by 
greatly  enlarging  the  cells  of  thoip  feleded  larvar,  by  fupplybg 
them  more  copioufly  with  food,  and  with  food  of  a  more  pungent 
fort  than  is  given  to  the  common  larvse.  *  All  my  refearches 
(fays  our  author,  p.  77.)  eilablifli  the  reality  of  the  difcovery. 
During  ten  years  tbat  I  have  (ludied  bees,  I  have  repeated  M. 
Schirach's  experiment  fo  often,  and  with  fuch  uniform  fuccefs, 
that  I  can  no  longer  have  the  leaft  doubt  on  the  fubje£l. '  The 
fame  teftimonv  is  given  by  Mr  Bonner,  who  declares,  that  *  hav<- 
ing  repeated  tne  experiment  again  and  again,  he  can  affirm  it  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  and  certainty. '  •  M.  Schirach's  difcovery 
may  now  therefore  be  confidered  as  eftablifhed  beyond  controver- 
fy;  and  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter's  farcaftic  ftrifturcs,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TrsMfifaftions  for  1 792,  muft  confequcntly  fall  to  thd 
ground.  Mr  Key's  violent  fcepticifm  muft  at  length  alfo  be  over^ 
ruled.  That  gentleman  has  declared  that  he  made  experiments  for 
eight  years  on  the  fubje£l,  ^yl^out  obtamiii^  a  fingle  favourable!^ 
rcfult ;  f  but  this  ill  luck  can  now,  we  think,  be  alcrib^d  only  to 
fome  unaccountable  awkwardnefs,  or  fome  unhappy  blunder  in 
performing  the  experiments. 

M.  Huber  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  bees  proceed  in  forming  capacious  cells  for  the  workers' 
grubs  deftined  to  royalty. 

*  Bees  foon  become  feofiUc  of  having  loft  their  queen,  and  in  a.few 
hourd  commence  the  labour  neceflary  to  repair  their  lofs.     Firft,  they 

fdeft 

*  Bonner  oa  beei^  p.  6o. 

t  J5tth«odtfy:sJPtf«r^  ^^f^    .    *  .         {       -> 
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iirteft  the  yomig  oomnxm  wormt,  which  the  requtfite  treatment  h  t^ 
CMmrt  into  qucCDtr-  tnd  tmiDcdiitdy  begin  with  enlarginff ^  the  celH 
wbert  they  are  depofitcd.  Thtir  node  of  proceeding  it  curious ;  and 
thcbcttcr  to  tllaftratc  it»  I  fliall  defcribe  the  labour  bcftowed  on  a  (m^)c 
delly  which  will  apply  to  all  the  reft  containing  wonnt  dcftined  for 
qoeeai.  Hating  chofen  a  worm,  they  iacn6ce  three  of  the  eontigumif 
ceUa  ;  nest  they  fopply  it  with  food,  and  raife  a  cylindrical  enclofure 
•roond,  by  which  the  cell  becomes  a  perfe^  tube,  with  a  rhomboidal 
bottom  ;  tor  the  parts  forming  the  bottom  are  left  untouched.  If  tbe 
beet  damaged  it,  they  would  lay  open  three  corrcfponding  celb  on  the 
oppofite  Inrface  of  the  comb,  and  confequently  deftroy  their  wormt, 
which  would  be  an  unneceflary  facriBce,  and  nature  has  oppofed  it. 
Therefore,  karin^  the  bottom  rhomboidal,  they  are  fatifificd  with  raiT* 
{ng  a  cylindrical  tube  around  the  worm,  which,  like  the  other  cells  la 
the  comb,  it  horizontal.  But  this  habitation  remains  fuitable '  to  the 
worm  caBed  to  the  royal  ftate,  only  during  the  firft  three  t^ays  of  ita 
eziftence :  another  (ituation  is  reqnifite  for  the  other  two  days  it  is  a 
worm.  Then,  which  it  fb  fmall  a  portion  of  its  life,  at  muft  inhabit  i 
eel  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  hanging  perpendicularly.  The 
worfcert  therefore  gnaw  away  the  ceUt  furrounding  the  cylindrical  tube, 
mercileftly  facrifice  their  worms,  and  life  the  wax  in  conftrudiog  a  new 
pyraaaidal  tobe,  w(iich  they  (older  at  right  anglea  to  the  firft,  and  work 
it  *dowQwardt«  The  diaoteter  of  this  pyramid  decreaict  inCrnfibly  IVonr 
the  bafe,  which  it  very  wide,  to  the  point.  In  proportion  aa  the  worm 
ffrowt,  the  beet  labour  in  extending  the  cell,  and  bring  food,  which 
Uiey  pbce  before  its  mouth,  and  around  its  body,  forming  a  kind  of 
cord  around  it.  The  worm,  which  can  more  only  in  a  fpinu  dircAton, 
turoa  inceifantly  to  take  the  food  before  its  head ;  it  infenfibly  defceods,- 
and  at  length  arrires  at  the  orifice  of  the  ceU.  Now  is  the  time  of 
transformation  to  a  nymph*  As  any  further  care  is  uniieccilary,  the 
bees  dofe  the  cell  with  a  peculiar  fubftanoe  appropriated  for  it,  and  there 
the  worm  undergoes  both  its  mctamorphofes.  *     p.  78,-*8o« 

Our  author  states  several  points,  however,  m  whicn  his  eiperi-* 
ence  leads  him  to  differ  from  M.  Schirach.  The  latter  observer 
having  remarked,  that  larvx  three  davs  old  were  jrenendly  select* 
ed  for  the  royal  treatment,  concluded  that  this  age  of  three  dayo 
was  an  essential  requisite }  but  M.  Huber  found,  that  those  twa 
days  old,  or  only  a  £ew  hours  old,  were  sometimes  chosen  to  the 
dironei  and  became  perfect  queens.  We  shall  extract  one  expe-^ 
fiment  at  length,  as  it  both  demonstrates  the  reality  of  common 
larvae  beibg  convert  into  queens,  and  shows  the  little  influence 
whkh  their  age  has  on  the  ejects  otthe  operation* 

*  I  put  foroe  pieces  of  comb,  with  ibme  workers*  eggs,  in  the  cells, 
tnd  of  the  fame  kind  as  thoft  afavady  hitched.  Into  a  hire  deprived  of 
the  queen.  The  fame  day  fevend  ceDs  were  enlarged  by  the  bees,  and 
coofcrted  into  royal  cells,  and  aheiwormrfmilicd  with  a  tliick  bed  of 
jaBy.  I^ft  wcit  thto  aamapfd-froou  thw  jmU$,  and.  five^  common 
.  i  worms 
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-worawy  wbicfay  £Mt7<«tglit  booM  bdere,  we  Itai  ftes  ttme^AioA  fjft 
cfg»  liibAituted  for  them. '  The  beet  did  not  htm  aNfwe  #f  the  dwagep 
they  watched  oier  the  new  wormi  the  feme  at  over  dmfe  cbofiw  faf 
themselves;  they  oontiQved  eolai^g  the  cel)i»  sod  cbfed'them M^tht 
uftzal  tiiae*  When  they  had  bcoodad  00  them  (for  ftieh  faeim  tohtlh 
Huber'a  opbion)  for  feveo  daya^  we  KMovod  the  cdl%  to  fee  tip 
qneena  that  were  to  he  produced*  Two  were  ^rohidei^  aloitfft  at  l^ 
fame  moment^  of  the  Urgeiit  £^e»  and  well  formed  ia  every  refpe&i 
The  term  of  the  other  cella  haviag  elapied,  and  no  queen  appe^ing*  wi 
opened  them.  In  one  was  a  dead  queeo^  but  ftill  a  nyjnph  :  the  othc^ 
two  were  empty.  The  worms  had  fpuo  their  iUk  coQCootta»  but  died 
before  pafling  into  their  nymphioe  ftate,  and  prefented  only  a  dry  flcia* 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  coodufite  than  this  experiment*  It  de-> 
monftrates  that  bees  have  the  power  of  convertiog  wdrms  of  workers  iin 
to  queensy  fince  they  fucceeded  in  procuriag  queens  by  operating  oa  the 
worms  which  we  omfelves  had  feleded.  It  is  equally  denimftratadi 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  deca  not  depend  00  the  worais  being 
threedaysold^asthofeeotnifted  to  the  bees  were  only  two.'  p.8i»Rak 

He  mentions  another  experimenty  by  whieli  it  appearsi  tiot 
larvae  only  a  few  hours  old  (as  already  fainted)^  are  someciaws 
destined  to  replace  a  lost  qneen. 

In  his  fifth  letter  M.  Huber  relates  some  cixperimetits  whkh 
coofirm  the  singular  diseorery  of  M.  Riems^  concerning  die  ex- 
istence, oeeasionally,  of  common  wx>rkin^  bees  that  are  capable  of 
laying  ^ggh — ^^icn,  we  may  remark,  is  ccrtaiiriy  a  most  coni 
Tinctiig  prevrf  of  their  being  of  the  female  ^x.  E^s  were  ob^ 
served  to  increase  in  number  daily,  in  a  hive  in  which  there  were 
ISO  queens  of  the  usual  appearance ;  but  small  queens  considera- 
bly resemble  workers,  and  to  discriminate  them  required  minute 
inspection* 

<  My  aftftant '  (fays  M.  Huber)  *  then  offered  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration that  required  both  courage  and  patience^  and  which  I  could  not 
reiblve  to  fnggeft*  though  the  fame  expedient  had  occurred  to  myfelf. 
He  propdied  to  examine  each  bee  in  the  hive  feparately,  to  difcover 
whether  ibne  fmall  qneen  had  not  infinuated  herfelf  among  them,  and 
«G»ped  out  firft  refearches.— It  v^as  necefiary,  therefore,  to  feize  the 
whole  bees,  notwithftanding  their  irritation  and  to  examine  thehr  fped- 
fie  charader  with  the  ulmoft  care.  This  my  afiftaot  undertook,  anfl 
exeeuted  with  great  addrefe.  Elevco  dajfr^were  empfoyed  in  it ;  mnAi 
daring  all  that  tiae^  he  fcarcely  allowed  hiafelf  any  rekixadon,  bat  vi^kd 
the  cMief  of  hie  eyes  revived*  He  twdt  e«ery  bet  i»  his  faMid  r  he  aa^ 
tentivelv  examined  At  taaah,  the  knd  limbs,  and  the  fting;  bmI  ha 
found  that  th^re  w^  oot  oot  withoBt  the  iliaftfiiflics  of  the  eod^mon 
bee,  that  is^  the  little  balitt  oa  the  hind  ltg%  tkebagtronk,  and  She 
ftraight  ftin^  '    p«  9H  pa^ 

They  afterwards  stn^d  a  Csafiile  wodKi  in  the  very  act  of  hya 
ing  ;  and  they  thua  aascdte  hat  ap^aiwawey  {f.  9^y  ^Sbeff^k 
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ietited  at!  (Ii6  exteftial  diatacteristics  of  lioiAmon  tiees  |  ^e  only 
dilfemice  "^  coidd  recognii^e,  and  that  waei  a  very  slight  one^ 
tOn^i^ted  in  Ai^  belly  se^ihing  less,  and  mbre  skndet  thah  diat  of 
^otkets*  On  diBsectidh,  her  OVarieS  were  /otind  mofe  fragile, 
fcitialler,  and  com^bsed  b^  fettret  oviducts  than  the  ovaries  of 
^eetis.  life  toUnted  deven  c^  o^  sehdible  siS^e,  dotne  of 
wridh  appeared  Hj^e  fblrlayihg*  Tnis  ovary  was  double,  like  that 
bf  queens.  *  ttoW  or  Wheh  these  fertile  Workers  Ire  impregnat- 
*d  is  quite  ttnfaiOWtt. 

Fertile  Wbrker3  resemble  queens  whose  tiMr^ghatibn  had  been 
ketarded.  In  this,  that  they  la]^  the  egrf  of  drones  6nly,  nevef 
Aose  of  workers  j  and  also  in  this,  tMt  they  sometimes  placfe 
their  eggs  tn  royal  cells.  It  li  1*ehiarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
cas^  01  queens,  whose  itnpregnation  h^ft  been  retarded,  laying 
their  eggs  in  royal  cdl^  the  bbes  build  them  Up,  and  btbod  ovef 
Ihem  until  the  la&t  metahtorphosis  of  the  included  drones ;  but 
that  when  ^&  are  deposited  in  royal  cells  by  fertile  workers, 
the  bees^  kUhough  at  fim  diey  p;iy  dUe  attention  to  the  larvae^ 
liever  tail  to  destroy  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  day^. 

SchirachS  discoveries  certainly  proved,  that  comUion  working^^ 
bees  «re  Iradically  of  the  fertiale  sex.  Huber,  we  have  seen,  detect* 
ed  and  described  their  ovatieS ;  and  the  notion,  lonff  entertained^ 
bf  their  being  of  the  Heuter  gender,  is  noW  Justly  exploded  as  a  so^^ 
ledsm  in  animated  nature.  Here,  we  cannot  help  observing,  that 
the  doctrine  of  workers  being  of  the  female  sex,  has  accidentally^ 
Sind  most  unintentionally,  received  a  Very  striking  collateral  coU'- 
firmation  from  one  of  its  ihost  eminent  bpposers.  Linn^us  had 
asserted  ^  that  there  ate  ten  joints  in  tne  antennse  of  queens  i 
lileVen  in  those  of  drOnes ;  and  fifteen  in  those  of  workers  :  ana 
tiis  assertion  on  diis  point  liatuhilly  passed  current  as  authenti4: 
tact,  leaking  It  for  granted,  therefore,  that  there  existed  such  m 
discrepancy  in  the  structure  of  the  ahtenn«  of  queens  and  of 
VorkerS,  naturalists  wete  startlfed  at  the  hew  doctrine,  that  both 
were  femates,  and  that  the  larvae  of  workers  coiild  be  converted 
into  queens.  Mr  Kirby  (the  acute  and  laborious  author  of  the 
jmofwgrapfua  Aptim  Angiia^  in  which  he  has  described  above  220 
ilpecies,  natives  of  England,)  has  corrected  the  Swedish  kni^ht^ 
^nd  informs  us,  that  there  ix^  positively  the  Same  nUniber  of^ar- 
ticulations  in  the  antennae  of  queens^  as  in  those  of  workers. 
This  testimomr  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  credit,  that  it  militates 
against  Mr  )ut)>y's  own  notionst  who  continues  to  argue  for 
workers  being  proper  neuters* 

vou  XI.  NO.  22.  Y      .  .      M* 

f    ■  '    '  ,^i ,    I    .  I.  h ■      ■■  ■    .i. ..  ^  ■■■       ,,  i,  ■    , , 

.  ^  Syflema  Naturar,  art.  Apia  mcHifica.  *  Regina  (fcecnina),  aoteo-* 
Dis  articuris  lo,  &c.  l^uci  (mares),  antennis  i  i-aiticolatisi  ^  O- 
perartx  (fpadoncsj,  aatcaait  15-atticulatiii  fcc.^ 
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M.  Huber  imagines  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  -the  partial 
expansiofl  of  the  sexual  organs  in  those  workers  that  prove  fertile. 
He  observes^  ^t  fertile  workers  appear  in  those  hives  only  that 
have  lost  the  queen^  and  where  of  course  a  quantity  of  royal  jelly 
is  prepared  for  feeding  the  laiVae  intended  to  replace  her.-  He 
suspects  that  the  bees,  either  by  accident,  or  by  a  particular  in- 
stinct, the  principle  of  which  is  unknown,  dfop  some  particles 
of  royal  jelly  into  cells,  contiguous  to  those  containing  the  worms 
destined  for  queens.  The  larvse  of  workers  that  ^us  casually 
receive  portions  of  this  aotive  aliment,  are  aflected  by  it^  and 
their  ovaries  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  expansion :  from  the 
want  of  full  feeding,  and  owin?  to  the  smallness  of  their  cells, 
this  expansion  is  only  partial,  and  such  fertile  workers  remain  of 
the  ordinary  size  of  working-bees,  and  lay  only  a  few  eggs.  The 
toyal  jelly,  when  pure,  may  be  known  by  its  pungent  taste  *  ; 
but  wnen  mixed  with  odier  substances,  it  is  not  easily  distinguish- 
ed. M.  Huber  repeatedly  tried  to  feed  some  of  the  larvae  of 
workers  in  other  parts  of  uie  hive,  with  the  royal  jelly,  in  order 
to  observe  the  consequences  ^  but  he  found  this  to  be  a  vain  at- 
tempt, the  bees  immediatelv  destroying  such  worms,  and  them- 
selves devouring  the  food.  It^has  not  tnere^OTe  been  directly  aa- 
eertained,  that  all  fertile  workers  proceed  from  larvx  that  have 
teceived  portions  of  the  royal  food ;  but  M.  Huber  observed,  that 
they  were  uniformly  such  as  had  passed  the  vermicular  state,  in 
cells  contiguous  to  the  roval  ones.  <  The  bees,  (he  remarks),  in 
their  course  thither,  will  pass  in  numbers  over  th^m,  stop,  and 
drop  some  portion  of  the  jelly  destined  for  the  royal  larvae.* 
This  reasoning,  though  not  conclusive,  is  plausible.  The  result 
Is  so  uniform,  that  M.  Huber  says  he  can,  whenever  he  pleases^ 
produce  fertile  workers  in  his  hives.  They  are  probably,  he  adds, 
2ilways  produced,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  whenever  the  bees 
)iave  to  create  to  themselves  a  new  queen  i-  and  the  reason  that 
they  are  so  seldom  seen,  probably  is,  that  the  queen  bees  attack 
and  destroy  them  without  mercy  whenever  they  perceive  them. 

Letters  sixth  and  seventh,  treat  of  the  combats  of  queens  ;  the 
massacre  of  the  males ;  and  of  the  reception  a  stranger ^ueen 
meets  with  in  a  hive.  When  a  supernumerary  queen  isproduced 
in  a  hive,  or  is  introduced  into  it  in  die  course  of  experiment, 

either 

*  Mr  Booner  puzzles  mach  about  this  royal  jelly,  whether  it  be  of 
':a  generaiivt  or  a  nuiniivf  nature :  he  incliDef  to  the  feriner  opinion^ 
while  he  at  the  faoie  time  admiti,  that  to  this  cafe  we  roost  take  it  for 
frranted  Uiat  the  workiag«bees  are  males  !  But  this  diftculty  he  plea- 
fsDtly  emragh  coiifiden  as  coaotcrbiAuiced  by  one  on  the  other  fide  f 
for  if  the  jelly  be  merely  of  a  nQtrtti?e  aatore,  tbco,  {ayt  be,  the  qocea 
it  felf-proiific,  or  a  hermaphrodite ! 
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either  she  or  the  rightful  owner  soon  perishes.  The  German  na-* 
turalistS)  Schirach  and  Riems,  imagined  that  the  working-bees 
assailed  the  stranger,  and  stung  her  to  death.  Reaumeur  con- 
sidered it  as  more  probable,  that  the  sceptre  was  made  to  depend 
on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between  the  claimants ;  and 
this  CQQJectore  is  verified  bj  the  observations  of  Huber.  The 
same  hostility  towards^  rivals,  and  destructive  vengeance  against 
royal  cells,  animates  all  queens,  whether  they  be  virgins,  or  in  a 
state  of  impregnation,  or  the  mothers  of  numerous  broods.  The 
working-bees,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  remain  quiet  spectators 
of  the  destruction,  by  the  first-hatched  queen,  of  the  remaining 
royal  cells  j  they  approach  only  to  share  in  the  plunder  presented 
by  their  lutvock-making  mistress,  greedily  devouring  any  food 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  even  sucking  the  fluid  from 
die  abdomen  of  the  nymphs  before  they  toss  out  the  carcases. 

The  following  hGt^  conne&ed  with  this  fubje£t,  is  one  of  the 
moft  curious  perhaps  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  wonderful  in- 
icA.  Whenever  the  workers  perceive  that  there  are  two  rival 
queens  in  the  hive,  numbers  of  them  crowd  around  each :  they 
wem  to  be  pcrfe^^y  aware  of  the  approaching  deadlv  conflict, 
and  willing  to  prompt  their  amazonian  chieftains  to  tne  battle  ; 
for,  as  omn  as  the  queens  &ow  a  difinclination  to  fight,  or  feem 
inclined  to  recede  firom  each  other,  or  to  fly  off,  the  bees  imme- 
diately furround  and  detain  them ;  but  when  either  combatant 
ihows  a  difpofition  to  approach  her  antagonift,  all  the  bees  form- 
ing the  clufters  inftantlj  give  way  to  allow  her  full  liberty  for  the 
attack,  (p.  117.)  It  feems  ftrange  that  thofe  bees  who  in  general 
fliow  fo  much  anxiety  about  the  fafety  of  their  queen,  (hould,  in 
particular  circumftances,  oppofe  her  preparations  to  avoid  impend- 
ing dangery— fliould  feem  to  promote,  the  battle^  and  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  combatants. 

.When  a  queen  is  removed  from  a  hive,  the  bees  do  not  imme- 
dietely  perceive  it;  they  continue  their  labours;  *  watch  over  the 
voung,  and  perform  all  their  ordinary  occiiparions.  But,  in  a  few 
Murs,  agiution  enfiies ;  all  appears  a  fcene  of  tumult  in  the  hive. 
A  fingular  hanmiing  is  heard ;  the  bees  defert  their  young ;  ajid 
rufli  over  the  furface  of  the  combs  with  ti  delirious  impetuofity. ' 
They  have  now  evideQtly  difcovered  that  their  fovercign  is  gone  ^ 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bad  news  now  fpreads  through 
the  hive,  to  the  oppoGte  fide  of  the  corebs,  is  very  remarkable. 
On  replacing  the  queen  in  the  hive,  tranquillity  is  almoft  inilantly 
reflored.  Tne  bees,  it  is  worthy  of  nonce,  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual perfonof  their  own  queen.  If  another  be  palmed  upon 
rhem,  they  feize  and  furround  her,  fo  that  ihe  is  either  fuffocated 
or  perifhes  by  hunger ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  workers 

■     y  2  are 
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are  never  Sfnown  to  attack  a  queen  Tiec  ^»[lth  their  ftdigs.  sfy  h&K^ 
ever,  more  than  fcighMcrt  hotfts  have  dapftd  bcfoft  tie  Itmngtt 
queen  be  mtroduced,  {he  fi^s  fome  thance  to  ^efra^  i  t6t  bees  dl> 
at  firft  Teize  and  confine  her  •,  btit  kts  rigidly ;  attd  they  few  be* 
gm  to  dirperre,  and  at  length  h!ate  her  to  tdgn  &0sr  t  htvt  to 
which  {he  was  at  fit  ft  treated  ds  ^  pHftmet.  If  t«7Mty4bttf  Imm 
haVc  elapfed,  the  iltahger  wHl  be  wdt  tetetvcd  ftom  Ac  Stft,  Mri 
at  once  admitted  to  the  fovereigtttv  of  tht  bite,  fti  fliott,  it  ^ 
pears  that  the  bees  When  deprivea  of  then:  queeti,  tuft  A!Mm  f^« 
to  great  agination  ;  that  they  wait  about  twetitf  faotti^,  ^)pfdnreiMy 
'm  hopes  of  her  teturn  ;  bat  that  after  Ai$  ihtehteMnih,  tbc  igl* 
tation  ceafes  v  and  tbey  ffet  about  fomlyhig  their  hh  by  begimAlg 
to  conftru£i  royal  ceHs.  It  is  when  ttvtf  ftte  in  thid  tfettipdr,  aikd 
not  fooner.  that  a  llrahget  queen  will  be  graekmfly  tccebrcd  :  and 
npoh  her  behig  prefented  to  thtfn,  the  h)yal  celb>  m  ohMtftr 
ilate  of  forwardnefe  they  may  hA^jett  t<y  be>  ^rc  hAMtlyibni- 
doned,  and  the  latv*  deftroyed.  K^aTttrtetiir  ttiYift  ItMt^fyte  hate 
miftakcn  the  refult  of  his  own  ^pcrimetits,  Whch  he  k^Ms,  tbat 
a  ftrangcr  queen  is  inftitttly  Well  teceited,  though  p^efehtM  ht  the 
tooment  when  the  other  Is  withdt^i^.  He  had  Tctti  (Ite  b^ei 
trowding  around  hct  at  tlie  fcnttantfe  oF  the  WVe,  *nd  hyit))^ 'the&^ 
antenna  bveir  hetj  and  this  he  fcems  to  have  takch  ftrf  tarCffidg. 
The  ftru<aure  of  the  hives  he  tmpTdytd,  prevented  hM  f*dm  feeiiig 
further :  fcad  he  nfed  the  leaf4iive>  oi*  one  of  fhni^tHr  tbAHnkftion, 
he  would  have  perceived  that  the  apparent  Cdrefts  xf(  tke  guaVds 
were  only  the  prelude  of  aAual  Rn{>nibnment. 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  feafon  of  foiral*aun^»  a  general 
maflacre  of  the  dr6ne»  is  eoTnit>enced.  SeVetal  autmrs  uCe^t  in 
their  writings,  that  the  Wortcfers  do  not  fting  Ae  dtoiies  to  deaA^ 
but  merely  harafs  them  till  Aey  tie  banifbra  fhmi  rke  hive  smd 
periilw ,  M.  Huber  contrived  a  gb/;;  uble,  on  which  he  placed 
Several  hives,  and  he  wa^  thus  able  to  fee  dxflin£lly  what  paScd 
m  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  Is  generaOy  datk  and  concealed  : 
he  witnefled  a  I'eal  and  furious  malTacrc  of  the  thaksy  the  \trofb- 
crs  thrufting  thehr  (lings  fo  deep  into  the  bodies  t>f  the  dcfeocelef^ 
drones,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ttfrn  on  the^felves  a^  on  a  pivot> 
before  they  could  extricAtc  them.  The  Work  of  de^th  cofttitteAced 
in  all  the  hiveS  much  about  the  fatne  tinwe.  It  is  n6t,  howetrer>  by  a 
blind  or  indifcriminating  itiftinQ  that  the  workers  ate  itnpelled  Aus 
to  facrifice  the  males  -^  lot  if  a  hive  be  deprived  of  its  queen,  no  la^^ 
facre  of  the  males  takes  place  in  it,  while  the  hotte(t  perfecudoft 
rages  in  all  the  funounding  hives.  In  this  cafe,  Ae  maks  areaUow^ 
ed  to  furvive  over  winter.  Mr  Bonner  had  obferved  this  h€t ;  he 
fuppofed,  however,  that  the  workers  Aus  tolerated  Ae  drbnes  for 
th«  (ak^  of  Ae  additional  heat  Aey  generated  in  A«  hive  s  but  wt 

now 
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foe  ^  time  walbn  to  be,  that  their  siul  !s  needed  to  impreg- 
WB0iK  a  99fw  ottccQ«  Hie  drones  are  aUb  fuffercd  to  exid  in  hives 
that  poileft  fertile  workers,  but  ^o  pfoper  queen ;  and,  what  is 
f coumMe,  dioft  are  ti|unvi(e  (pared  in  hires  governed  by  a  queen 
irb^fe  iippra^Kirioii  h?^  been  retarded.  Here,  then,  we  perceive 
a  counter  iwaiA  opposed  to  that  which  would  have  impelled  them 
tetheofiMd  piaffidKw 

I^st^c  dghlb  is  occupsfd  with  piifcellaueous  topics.  The  au«- 
tbor  $rft  inv^ftiples  whether  the  queen  be  really  oviparous  4  and 
ihis  poiai  h/f.  cleaiif  aCiertains  in  the  aiBro\ati^« 

Ho  next  sfatM  the  diflmnt  periods  ^  which  the  trans(brma- 
tiona  occur^  lA  the  case  of  the  different  orders  of  qmcen,  worker, 
siad  droqe ;  apd  his  in^nnatiou  being  minute,  and  no  doubt  cot* 
VMtWj|oqiur?ce,  we  ijhajl  eitnyt  it. 

«  The  worn  of  workers  paflos  three  days  in  th«  cgfir,  five  tn  the  ver- 
vsicobur  ftalCt  tod  then  i)ie  hees  elofe  up  its  cell  wiHJi  a  wax  covering. 
The  worn  Wiv  begips  fpinoing  its  coccoot^  in  which  operation  thirty- 
^  luHiss  tre  conAined.  |ii  thiroe  days  it  changes  to  a  nymph,  and  ft 
P^fk^  fix  days  in  this  form,  it  is  only  on  the  twentieth  day  oF  its  ex* 
ifteocci  counting  from  the  momeat  the  egg  is  laid«  that  it  attains  the  iiy 
ftate.-«-Th^  voyal  worm  alfo  paffcs  three  days  in  the  ^g,  and  is  five  a 
worm ;  the  bees  then  clofe  its  cell,  and  it  immediately  begins  fpinning 
th<  90cqCNcm,  whicU  occupies  twenty^foor  hours.  The  tenth  and  ele- 
venth day  il  remains  in  complete  repofe,  and  even  fixteen  houra  ^i  the 
twelfths  Then  the  transformation  to  a  «ymph  takes  pbce,  io  which 
Aate  four  and  one-third  days  are  paftd.  Thus,  it  \$  not  before  the  ^li* 
tecttth  day  that  the  per&£l  Rate  of  qoecn  is  attaiacd.-^Tbe  male  worm 
pafffls  three  days  in  the  egg,  fix  and  a  half  as  a  worm,  and  metamor- 
pbofes  into  a  fly  00  tke  twenty-foortk  daf  after  the  egg  is  laid.  ''<*- 
p.  151,  152. 

The  author  then  examines  the  effects  of  j^osiiion  oa  the  growth 
ci  the  larvx.  The  bodies  of  the  larv^,  in  the  cells  of  workers 
ahd  drones,  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  \  those  in 
Toyal  cells  lye  horizontally,  {t  was  suspected  that  the  horizontal 
posture  somehow  promoted  the  increment  of  the  royal  grub  $  but 
M.  Huber  found,  that  a  complete  reversal  of  the  posilioa  was  fol- 
fowed  by  no  perceptible  consequence  to  the  larv;^ 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  some  remarks  on  the  coccoons 
spun  by  the  different  larvap.  Workers  and  drones  both  spin  com- 
plete coccoons,  or  enclose  thcmsekes  on  every  side.  Royal  larvsr, 
nowever,  construct  only  imperfect  coccoons,  open  behind,  and 
emreloping  only  tlie  head,  thK>rax,  and  fkst  ring  of  the  abdomen. 
M.  Huber  concludes,  vtrithout  any  liesi^ation,  that  the  final  cause 
of  the  royal  larvx  forming  only  incomplete  coccoons,  is,  that  they 
may  thus  be  exposed  to  the  mortal  sting  of  the  first-hatched 
Queen,  whose  instinct  leads  her  instantly  te  seek  the  destruction 
*  YiJ  of 
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of  those  that  would  soon  become  her  rivals ;  and  he  calls  upon 
Us  to  admire  the  providence  of  Nature,  ih  thus  exposing  the  royal 
larv2e  to  fatal  danger,  (p.  1.5d.) 

In  the  close  of  the  letter,  we  have  an  account  of  an  experiment 
instituted  to  determine  the  influence  which  the  size  of  the  ceils 
Inight  have  on  the  size  of  the  bees  produced  in  tfiem.  All  the 
larvae  were  removed  from  a  comb  of  cf^^ones'  cells,  and  the  larv« 
of  workers  substituted  in  their  place.  The  bees,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, immediately  showed  that  they  were  aware  of  the  change  whicK 
had  been  eflPected  j  for  they  did  not  close  the  cells  with  the  convex 
eovering  always  placed  dVer  the  males,but  gave  them  quite  aflat  top. 
The  result  proved  that  the  size  of  the  cells  does  not  materially  in- 
fluence the  size  of  the  bees )  or,  at  least,  that  although  a  small  cell 
may  cramp  the  size  of  a  worker,  yet,  that  workers  bred  in  large 
cells  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  bulk. 

In  letters  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  the  author  treats  of  the 
formation  of  swarms.  But  in  the  first  place,  he  gives  an  inte* 
resting  account  of  the  hatching  of  the  <jueen-bee.  When  the 
pupa  is  about  to  change  into  the  perfect  insect,  the  bees  render 
the  cover  of  the  cell  thinner  by  gnawing  away  part  of  the  wax  ; 
and  with  so  much  nicety  do  they  perform  this  operation,  that  the 
cover  at  last  becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thinness! 
This  must  not  only  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  fly,  but,  M.  Huber 
remarks,  it  may  possibly  be  useful  in  permitting  the  evaporation 
of  the  superabundant  fluids  of  the  nymph.  After  the  transform- 
ation is  complete,  the  youn?  queens  would,  in  common  course, 
immediately  emerge  from  uieir  cells  as  workers  and  drones  do  ; 
but  the  bees  always  ke^p  them  prisoners  for  some  days  in  their 
cells,  supplying  them  in  the  mean  time  with  honey  for  food  ;  a 
small  hole  being  made  in  the  door  of  each  cell,'  mrough  which 
the  confined  bee  extends  its  proboscis  to  receive  it.  'Ine  royal 
.prisoners  continually  utter  a  kind  of  song,  the  modulations  of 
which  are  said  to  vary.  The  final  cause  of  this  temporary  im- 
prisonment, it  is  suggested,  may  possibly  be,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  take  flight,  ^t  the  instant  tney  are  liberated.  When  a  young 
queen  does  at  last  get  out,  she  meets  with  rather  an  awkward  re- 
ception ;  she  is  pulled,  bit,  and  chased,  as  often  as  she  happens  to 
approach  the  other  royal  cells  in  the  hive.  The  purpose  of  nature 
here  seems  to  be,  that  she  should  be  impelled  to  go  oflF  with  a  swarm 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  curious  fact  was  observed  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  when  the  queen  found  herself  much  harassed,  she  had 
only  to  utter  a  peculiar  noise,  (the  commanding  voice,  we  may 
presume,  of  sovereignty),  and  all  the  bees  were  instantaneously 
constrained  to  submission  and  obedience.  This  is  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  marked  instances  in  which  the  queen  exerts  her  sove- 
reign 
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reign  power.     It  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr 
Sonner,  who  declares  that  he  never  could  t>bserve in  the  queen 
atiything  like  an  exertion  of  sovereignty.  * 
•    The  conclusions  at  which  M.  Huber  arrives  on  the  subject  of 
fiwamiSt  are  the  foUowmg. 

I//,  *  A  swarm  is  always  led  oflF  by  a  single  queen,  either  the 
sovereign  of  the  parent.hive,  or  one  recently  brought  into  exist- 
ence. If,  at  the  return  of  fpring,  we  examine  a  hive  well  peo- 
pled^ and  governed  by  a  fertile  queen,  we  (hall  fee  her  lay  a  pro- 
digious number  of  male  eggs  in  the  courfe  of  May,  and  the  work- 
ers will  choofe  that  moment  for  con(lru6iing  feveral  royal  cells.  * 
(p.  202.)  '  This  laving  of  male  eggs  in  May,  M.  Huber*  calls  the 
^iat  lajing ;  and  he  remarics,  that  no  queen  ever  has  a  great  lay? 
xng  till  (he  be  eleven  months  old.  It  is  only  after  finiftiing  this 
laying,  that  fhe  is  able  to  und^take  the  journey  implied  in  leading 
a  fwarm;  for,  previoufly  to  this,  *  latum  trabit  alvum,*  which 
lUifits  her  for  flying.  Incre  appears  to  be  a  fecret  relation  be- 
tween the-produdion  of  male  eggs  and  the  conftruSlion  of  royal 
ccHs.  The  great  laying  commorily  lads  thirty  days :  and  regularly 
on  the  twentieth  or  twcnty-firft,  tcveral  royal  cells  are  fouwied. 

ai/y,  «  When  the  larvae  hatched  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
hi  the  royal  cells  are  ready  to  transform  to  nymphs,  thi§  queen 
leaves,  the  hive,  condu£hing  a  fwarm  along  with  her  j  aijd  the  firft 
fwarm,  that  proceeds  from  the  hive  is  uniformly  condufted  by  the 
old  aueen.  *  (p.  205.)  M.  Huber  remarks,  that  it  was  neceflary 
that  in(lin£l  Cbould  impel  the  old  queen  to  lead  forth  the  firil 
fwarm  i  for  that  (he  bemg  the  ftrongeft,  would  never  have  failed 
to  have  overthrown  the  younger  competitors  for  the  throne.  An 
old  queen,  as  has  been  already  faid,  never  quit«.  a  hive  at  tlie  head 
of  a  fwaxm,  till  flie  have  iiniftied  her  laying  of  male  «ggs  3  but 
this  is  of  importance,  not  merdv  that  (be  may  *be  lighter  and  fit- 
ter for  flight,  but  that  fhe  may  oc  ready  to  begin  with  the  laying^ 
of  workers'  eggs  in  her  new  habitation,  workers  being  the  bees 
firft  needed  in  order  to  fecitre  the  continuance  and  profperity  of 
the  newly  foimded  commonweahh« 

^dhf  *  AdGter  the  old  queen  has  condafled  the  firft  fwarm  from 
the  hive,  the  Remaining  bees  take  particular  care  of  the  royal  cells^ 
and  prevent  the  young  queens  fucceflively  hatched,  from  leaving 
them,  unleis  at  an  interval  of  feveral  days  between  each.  *  (p.  207.) 
Under  this  head,  he  introduces  a  number  of  general  remarks, 
fome  of  which  may  prove  ufeful.  *  A  fwarm  (he  obfervos)  is 
never  feen,  unlefs  in  a  fine  day,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correflly,  at 
a  time  of  the  day  when  the  fun  (hines,  and  the  air  is  calm.    Some- 

Y  4  times 

*  Bonner  on  Bees,  p.  5?. 
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timet  we  kivtt  lAfcifod  all  ^  pvonttlbis  of  firafoihig,  difiiwlcit 
;|nd  agitation  ^  but  a  cloud  paiTcd  before  &e  iua,  ^  tranci^UlfQf 
wz$  reftored ;  the  bees  thougbt  aa  mo^e  of  &varmiQ||.  An  Iu>i^ 
^fterwardgy  tbe  fun  buying  a|^n  appeaccdf  the  ti|Au4t  was  cc« 
newcd ^  it  rapidly  augmented;  and  the  fwaon  dopas^d, '  ^  aix«) 
A  certain  degree  of  tuqfii^t  commences  as  foon  ^^  fbe  jovisig 

Specns  are  hsttcbedt  and  bqgpa  to  traYCfie  the  hive :  d^  a^atiQH 
oon  pervades  ttie  whole  b^es  i  and  fuph*  ^  fermept  thqi  rpgcs, 
that  i^.  Hubf r  h?s  often  obfenred  the  thergigmftcr  in  the  h^  nk 
fuddenly  from  ^ut  j^"^  to  ^dioTe  104"* ;  tbi^  iyffincari^g  hP^  1^ 
confiders  as  one  of  the  tnemis  cm|iV>f^.  by  9atm^  for  urgjtog  thq 
bees  to  go  off  ip  fvarm^  In  warm  weathert  oqe  ftrfng  nive  h^ 
been  known  to  fend  off  four  fwanps  in  cigbtees  4^pi| 

4/^/^  f  The  young  queens  ^ndufiing  warma  ^m  tbe^f^tiTe 
hiTe,  a^re  (l|l|  in  a  virgin  ftate* '  (p.  ^gi.)  The  daqr  after  h/^3^ 
fettled  in  |heir  new  abode,  the?  gq^c^y  fet  out  in  <|iieft  of  ihif 
malesy  and  this  is  ufually  uie  fiub  day  of  tbeii  cyiflgicc  a»  queeo% 
pld  queena  condu£^ng  tbp  firft  fvimrais  re^uicp  09  renewal  p| 
^ir  intercourfe  with  m  mak^,  a  G^le  interview  b^ng  (nfficien^ 
to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  that  9,  qn^en  wiUlay  foi:  at  lea4  two  )^V9% 
This  is  c^nfidered  by  Mr  EUmqer  at  ^ai;e  ^  incredibk  ci^^^^mr 
dance  %  infomych  that  he  remafhsy  ei^iP  in  %  iarcaftic^  or  in  4 
very  inno^nt  ftyle.  that  if  a  ^uefn-bec  *  ^ho^\d  continue  fof 
feven  or  eight  months  v^th  about  12,009  impregnated  eggs  in  hcf 
ovarium,  it  ^cr^inly  would  make  b«  ^ppcaf  very  lafge  P^*  Thq 
worthy  bee«mafter  (eemt  to  have  fancied  that  ^m  egg  could  not  be 
fecundated  till  it  were  of  the  full  Gae»  and  res^iy  fbip  excluCoO) 
)t  is  a  h&f  howeyer^  afcertained  beyond  cont^overfy  by  M.  H^^ 
her»  that  '  a  fingle.copuigtlon  is  fu0iaeo(  to  imprefflate  the  whole 
eggs  that  a  queen  will  lay  in  the  cotufe  of  ft  i(^ft  two  yeafs.  ( 
have  even  rcaiba  to  think  {be  addif)  that  ^  fifl^  copHlatiosi  wil| 
impregnate  all  ^  eggs  tb|t  |be  will  la^  d^nng  ^^  wh^le  U£c  | 
but  I  want  ab^oluie  proof  far  inor^  than  two  yea^ '  p.  .54, 

Towards  the  dok  of  ibc  elercnih  iet^,  v^e  haive  fosie  remarks 
on  the  wmiderful  inftinfl-s  of  .bees^  and  in  ha^rdlng  tkefe,  M, 
tiuber  i^  duly  cauttoia.  Be  rciblves  a|ll  ip/tq  what  ^hakefpesre 
plls  a  *  ruliilg  iyi(Q|«  i '  rad  dibpprovcs  bodi  of  Reaiimeur  fas 
afcribtng  wiliiom  and  foteSif^  to  them^  and  of  |k#m  fof  <W^ 
(idering  them  as  mere  automatat  We  dp  not  imagine  hewouV) 
|)e  at  all  mafc  indulgent  to  our  learned  countryman  Mr  Knig^i 
wbO|  in  a  late  paper  on  the  economy  of  bees,  f  has  intimated  hi$ 
belief  that  they  can  h^ld  confuitations^  ^nd  communicate  difier^ 
^t  kinds  of  intel^gence  to  each  Qther.  *  If  their  lac^uage  (he 
goes 

♦  Bonner  on  bets,  p.  69. 
'      f  fhiLTr^at  1807,  part  ii, 
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gpft  tl^  \mffii  of  iajhv)  be  ty^t  ia  fopie  di;gffe  :^  U^giugc  of' 

In  dy^  Vwif^i  lettj^y  ^e  fin4  a4ditioaaL  Qh«arv4ti(HV^  on  q|uecg[^i 

Ket^i^^  T^  untu^ct  qf  sucih  ()«eiena  («em$  tq  be  u?o^r^4 : 
tbOT  i^w  QO^  ^tip^tlrf  tQ  Tv>^  c«U$i^  Vttt  pass  quietly  ov^  thepi. 
^pri^ouf  i^c^^feuig  ^j  ewifftiop,  wWlf  qt^er  ^ee«s  ea^bibit  tb^ 
gse||K0f^  enmi^  igaid^t  thosie  ^  t^eir  qMfn  sei^  tl^l  ^re  ia  th^  ayiPr 
nbrnt  «ute*  oiQme  obsenrations  are  ad4e4  oi;  the  effects  prqd^ced, 
%ff  n(u^ti}atiBg  tbe  bodies  pf  quee|^.  Sw^mme^cdam  bad  as&ertedn 
t^  if  tba  wiag((  oC  que^^  be  cut,  tl^jr  itre  rendered  aterile* 
Tbi^  9tN«mce4  raihef  atnu^ge  ?nd  iniproWxle.  M.  IJnbeH  acs 
C^r4in^  {(H^,  tbal  tbe  citttiiig  of  tbe  wiags  o(  iQ3pregnate4 
4ttfiex|9  pi;9du€ed  t^  effect  pn  tbepi  \  and  be  ccwcludes,  cert^jT 
^j^tb  gre^t  pii^babiliUy  tbi^t  S^framinerda?^  bad  cut  tbe  wings^  ^ 
Wff^  V'lte^*  wbc^  bad  no^  dievefore  been  abje  ta  9eek  tbe  roj^^ 
4»  tbe  air^  and  ^  remavied  barren.  I^hf  awp^^tioa  of  oAe  aun 
te|i9%i  M*  Hpibei^  f^U^  bs^4  pfx  bad  efiect  on  a  <me^f  but  wben 
depriv^  of  b^tht,  sbe  w^^  ^wicb  deiPaoged :  fhfi  dix:y|yed  ber  eg^ 
^  imdoiA  i  apd  wben  tbe  be^  fe4  be;,  $he  ofiePr  m\^^  b^r  ;^im 
in  apesc^f^g  to  caitcb  hol4  of  tbe.  s^/t^n^l  tbf^j  prescote4  to  hfiu 
IA.  Hnber  placed  tHFO  queeqs  derived  of  tb^  a^tem^^  ia  (he  saoici 
bi^ :  tb(9  |oft9  o^  t;beu(  feeler^  feezed  to  b^fe  put  aa  ea4  ta  tbi^k 
mtttfij  an<i>|08it]p|  they  W^  ^  reused  ^acb  other,  ^ithqu^ 
|s|]diig  the  Ifaat  notice.  J^ftfb  o£  tbe^i  coASt^otfy  en4eaYqai^ed  t(9t 
)e^^  tbe  hif#»  Ji  Ruber  decljwre^j,  t^  be  qwpt  $^y  vfbetbcii; 
|be  antenna^  be  the  prg^n^  of  ^ii^ch  ^  pf  uneU'^  Wt  b^e  ^aggea;^ 
that  ^y  msiif  po«#ibly  luj^l  \^  funcUp^^  at  onf e.  ft  s^eioi^ 
ivfiy  aa  probable  tbs^  Hmf  are  the  m^Qi^nt^  <^  ^  peQUii^i'  sea9e| 
of  tbe  aMVf  of-  v4>^ch  w^  V^  m  «ojpqep«oa^  spyj  for  whvrhgi 
conseauently,  we4)inre  no  name* 

In  uie  thirteentb  and  hat  l^tf^a'  wf  b?ve  eeveral  u^^ul  ob^r<^ 

Sioos  oa  the  e^pn^iwcal  tre;|tmea^  ^f  beeit  It  b^  ^eadv  beeq 
itedii  ^il  H,  Hubev'a  l^afrhJE^e  alight  b^  eqipAo]fe4  witb  ^ 
VMtage  by  pvactical  men*  h  if  veU  ca,^ala)te4)  for  es^mple,  lof 
pvodoeing  9Vti4cial  svanws  09  tbe  pi^inciple  of  ^hirach'$  d£u;(^ 
yeffk  <  lo,  the  Ifaf-I^vt  we  cai^  see  whether  the  pppolatio^ip^  ^ 
ptt^cieot  to  ad^Ht  of  diviii^on»--T-j|f  the  broo4  ii  of  proper  age^— r 
if  males  ^3|is|  or  ^ro  ready  to  b«  produced  fos  u»|ffegaatix:^  th^ 
young  queen.'  By  means  of  it,  also,  bees  i^ay  be  ia4u(;e4  to 
work  rnoch  xporo  ia  \9^x  thaa  they  M^ouU  naturally  4o*  '  ll^re  ^ 
(aays  M.  Huber)  <  |  am  led  to  what  I  believe  is  a  ue^^  observav 
lion.  While  na^aUsts  have  dkected  our  admiration  to  the  pa^ 
rattel  position  o(  ijb^  cqv^^  tbl^y  have  overiooj^e4  ^O^Otbec  ^ra^ 
ift  tbt  w4Wi»l  Qf  1h^  «»Wfi\yi  tbio  c<ju^  4ist^JWe  wjiforoaiy 

b^t>veei^ 
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between  f]iern.  Dn  measuring  the' interval  separating  dre  combs, 
it  will  generally  be  found  about  four  lines.  Were  they  too  dis» 
tint,  it  IS  very  evident  the  bees  would  be 'much  dispersed,  and 
unable  to  communicate  their  heat  reciprocally ;  whence  the  brood 
would  not  be  exposed  to  sufficient  warmth.  Were  the  combs  tck> 
close,  on  the  contrary,  die  bees  could  not  freely  traverse  the  in- 
tervals, and  the  work  of  the  hive  would  sufier. '  (p.  26S.)  This 
instinct  being  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  bees  mxj  be  induced  to 
construct  new  combs,  by  merely  separating  those  sdready  built,  so 
hx  asunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  butld  others  in  the  intervaL 
'  The  cause  of  the  bees,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  artd  pa- 
Aetically  pleaded  by  the  Poet  of  the  seasons,  is  supported  by  M. 
Huber  on  a  principle  more  intelligible  perhaps,  and  more  per- 
suasive, to  most  country  bee-masters, — wz.  interest.  He  depre- 
cates  the  destruction  of  bees,  and  recommends  to  the  cultivator 
to  be  content  with  a  reasonable  share  of  the  weakh  of  the  hive  ; 
Arguing,  very  justly  we  believe,  that  a  little  taken  from  each  df 
a  mmiber  of  hives,  is  ultimately  much  more  profitable,  than  % 
greater  quantity  obtained  by  the  total  destruction  of  a  few. 

M.  Huber,  in  the  conclusion,  promises  to  give  to  the  public 
a  separate  work  on  the  economical  management  of  bees.  This 
has  not  yet  been  published ;  but  the  experience  and  sagacity  of 
the  author  lead  us  to  anticipate  in  it,  die  most  useful  practi* 
cal  book  that  has  ever  «ippeared  on  the  subject  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  to  the  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  17i96  i» 
subjoined  a  '  Manuel-pratiqme  de  la  Culture  des  Abeilles, '  by  a 
Frenchman.  This  little  tract  contains,  in  our  opinion,  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information,  exhibiting  the  most  recent  and  im- 
proved plans  adopted  in  France.  A  translation  of  it,  we  con- 
ceive, would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work  now  be- 
fore us. 

Upon  die  whole,  M.  Huberts  treatise  is  bodi  an  entertaining 
and  an  instructive  little  volume.  Throughout  the  performance, 
however,  a  want  of  arrangement  is  conspicuous  5  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  original  is  still  more  faulty  than  the  translation ;  for  tfa« 
translator  has  with  propriety  removed  to  an  appendix  some  mi- 
nute anatomical  details,  which  interrupt  and  darken  the  narrative; 
and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  engrossed  in  the  text  some  important 
and  closely  connected  passages  which  are  improperly  thrown  into 
foot-notes  in  the  original. 

The  author  mentions  in  his  preface,  that  he  had  long  been  de- 
prived of  sight,  and  was  obliged  to  depend  on  an  assistant  in 
making  his  experiments.  We  should  not  wonder  if  the  reader 
should  agree  with  us  in  being  at  first  somewhat  mortified  at  this 
intelligence,  and  should  wish  that  the  author  had  aeen  every  thing 
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"widi  -his  own  ey^s : — we  should  really  be  surprised  2F  he  did  not 
smile  with  us  at  finding  this  untoward-looking  circumstance  ac-« 
tually  considered  as  an  advantiige  by  the  translator ;  for,  after 
mentioning  die  circumstance^  the  translator,  in  his  preface,  imrne* 
diately  adds,  ^  Thus  these  discoreries  may  be  said  to  acquire 
double  authority  ! '  •  Now,  it  seems  pretty  evident,  that  though  z 
naturalist's  assistant  may  possess  a  pair  oi  very  good  eyes,  he  may 
jet  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  intelRgibly  describing  what 
lie  sees.  M.  Hufa«r,  however,  fortunately  enjoyed,  in  Franeif 
Bvmens,  a  philosophic  assistant,  who  himself  appears  to  have  en* 
tered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  pursuit,  and  to  have  conducted 
the  experiments,  not  only  with  the  most  patient  assiduity,  watch* 
ing  every  occurrence  ecuHs  emir/itus,  but  with  great,  address^  and 
no  small  diare  of  steadiness  and  courage — qualities  indispensablo 
in  those  who  attempt  to  work  among  me  stinging  nations. 

In  respect  to  the  translation,  it  is  anonymous ;  but  bears  in* 
trinsic  marks  of  Scottish  extraction.  In  his  preface,  the  tvansla* 
tor  obferves,  ^  It  is  vain  to  attempt  a  tranilation  of  any  work 
without  being  to  a  certain  degree  (killed  in  the  fubje£l  of  which 
it  treats.  Some  parts  of  At  ori^nal  of  the  following  treatife,  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  are  confufed,  and  feme  fo  minute,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  ^m  exad  interpretation.  But  the 
general  tenor,*  though  not  ciegantj  is  plain  and  perfpicuous ;  and 
rach  has  it  been  here  retained. '  We  ihould  be  forry  to  dctrad 
from  this^modeft  claim.  The  tranilation  is  certainly- always  plain^ 
and  it  is  generally  pcffpicuoos.  The  extra^s  we  Jiavc  given  may 
be  confidered  as  affording  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  whole.  We  muit 
not  conceal,  however,  that  in  fome  few  inftances  it  is  carelefs  and 
faulty.  The  fenfe  is  entirely  miftaken  at  p.  iia ;  and  at  p.  93 
inextricable  confufion  is  produced  by  his  chufing  to  render  '  reign- 
ing queens'  bv  the  extraordinary  phrafe  of  ^  virgin  females*' 
Upon  the  whoie,  however,  the  tranflation  is  better  than  that  of 
mod  French  bocdcs. 

As  Mr  Bonner's  treatife  is  pretty  well  known,  and  his  opinions 
generally  circulated,  efpecially  in  Scotland^  we  have  thought  it 
not  amifs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  analyfis,  to  (late  the 
chief  points  in  which  M.  Huber  differs  from  him  ;  and  we  con- 
fcfs  that  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  in  thefe  cafes  our  countryman 
cenerally  (lands  correded  by  the  Genevefe  obferver.  They  appear 
both  to  have  been  engaged  in  making  their  experiments  and  ob^ 
fervations  about  the  fame  time,  from  1788  to  1791.  M.  Huber, 
however,  pofTeiTed  fcvcral  eminent  advantages.  He  was  dircftcd 
iti  his  refearches  by  one  of  the  fird  philofophers  of  the  day,  M. 
Bonnet ;  he  was  not  reftrained  in  his  experiments  by  any  confider- 
scicns  of  time  or  expenfe ;  and  he  was  aided  by  an  aflfidant  p»ecu- 
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UmAf  Wfaxt  bi  wttliif^  iKOong  beet.  .0«f  Bonaeri  ee  tlie  ollMa* 
k9ii4»  va«  muci^  rcftriOffd^  Vath  «s  fo  rxfenfe  ^i  (uih^  b^flg 
ai  fai9i}]P  10  fuppoil  Vf  bi»  d^iiy  earmDgs  at  iho  (o^ofti  a^A  he  Wne 
Ld)9ilff 4  voder  ai  m^  p^eytfai  ^n4  aii^eft  iiK9c4JW*  iib4f9^m^B^ 
-^th»t  of  reSding  m  im  nv4ft  ol  9  populous.  <% ;  fpr  «^  vndcrn 
ftsUKl  it  to  he  a  fsid>  that  hi»  «pi^v]i  W43  fQ(  fong*  yfftric  hept  k&  % 
IpifvcA^  in  Glasgow. 

The  pv^c^  tlirec^iosks  cootavafd  in  Mv  Sp|^9ef'#  bfok»  *  a«ep 
%e  haiie  do  do.ubt>  in  general  exc^leat  \  but  maiiy  of  tjbeo^  sue  o^ 
MTtial  apjpktication  oiUyt  being  peqidia^ly  siddpl^  tQ  Uie  ^rli^^ile  eC 
North  Bqritain  i  a«4  H  i^vm  ^oit  be  ceiic«ak%  ihM  di>^  cUm^  if 
tiiifavoi\raUe.to  the  cul^yaiion  oi  bee^  In  iH^  fes|if«fi  it  is  iar 
ferioK  o^  only  to  the  cUnnMe  of  Frwce  or  Ital]r»  b^  wen,  t^  that 
ef  Pttunavk  or  Russia :  fer  ia  theae  iM  cwpt»e«»  |1^  bees  ror 
main^  during  the  whole  winter,  in  ^  $tate  appr^ichiM  ta  tafpqrt 
aaid  never  ka^  their  hives  tiU  the  firoH  h^^e  fairly  h^ohen  up, 
whtDt  as  is  ipwU  koew^  t^e  gentel  ae^^oA  iiiuai^diii»te)y  ^tMM>9t 
ees,  and  ceotinues  steady  for  ^s^eral  mMths*  W'l^  ^^  op  th? 
contrary,  the  great  changeableness  of  the  weatb^  in  t}^  i9^^<^ 
cf  Maich,  April  and  May,  opposes,  ahnost  ^  ins^nnottntaUe  e^ 
stacle  to  thait  extensive  ensure  of  these  in^ects^  s#  enth^stMeti^ai*- 
ly  projected  by  the  worthy  bee-rmastei ;  and  if  we  be  nol  ryieinr 
farmed,  the  issue  of  some  prett,y  extensive  trt^  m^de  bj  the  eur 
thor  faimaeK,  under  the  patronage  of  the  indefatig9d>le  Preei4e^ 
id  the  Board  of  Agricuiture  (Sir  John  Sindair),  has  iM  m«Kh 
Handed  to  encoun^e  those  high  expectations. 

Art. 


*  His  work'  is  entitled,  *  A  New  Flan  foe  ^edily  iDpccafing  the 
Nember  of  Bcc-hiret  io  Scotland ;  and  which  rpay  be  cateoded  wiib 
«|ual  fbeoefr  to  England^  Ireland^  or  America,  ^c.  By  Jamra  Bon* 
ncE,  BeC'inafter.'  One  volume  Svo.  Edinburgbt  1799^-r-The  book 
feems  to  be  little  knbwn  in  EogUod  :  for,  in  IV(r  Knight's  paper  qd 
■the  Eoonomy  of  Beef,  in  tke  ad  part  of  the  Plvlofophical  TraofaAionf 
Sm  1807,  ^^  ciipcumfiancet  of  bees  fendiog  out  a  fquadroa  of  (couM 
to  fix  on  a  habitation,  before  the  day  of  fwarmiog*  and  of  the  ftyarqi 
i^D  flying  in  a  dired  line  to  the  feleded  fpot»  &c.  £:c*  <«re  announced 
as  if  t^cy  were  new  difcoveries ;  while  it  To  happens^  that  tbeie  vecy 
Vafts  ate  minutely  and  diftindly  ftated  in  the  Scottiih  bee-tn^fter's  work. 
jpp.  156,  157.  Another  of  Mr  Knight's  remarks  will  be  found  antici- 
pated i^t  p,  137, 
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Art.  V".     CauTes  9fthe  Increajfe  qf  MetheJ^m^  and  l^ijfenjion.     By 
[Robert  Ackkm  Ingram,  B.  D.    tiatctialrd. 

•T^tiis  18  the  produ&ion  of  ah  hblifeft  itoan,  bbSbfed  b(  ztaAt 
•*•  fharc  of  unddrlfemding.  lit  cVies  b\it  luuuy  (and  Mt  bdlfbrc 
il  is  time),  upon  the  ihcircafe  of  MethodiTm  ;  propoCte  y^riouts  re« 
ihedtes  lor  the  diminution  oT  this  evil ;  atid  i^6aks  )iis  b^ihibni 
"^ih  a  JTreodom  whidi  does  him  great  tVedili  and  cdhyihce^  oi 
that  he  18  a  rcfpeiaablc  man.  *rhc  clcfgy  are  atcufed  of  hot  ci- 
*rting  thcmfclves.  *V\hial  tcropoHl  Ihotivfe,  Mr  lAglra^  iifei,  haVd 
they  for  exertion  ?  Would  a  Curate,  who  had  fcrved  thirty  fears 
upon  a  living  in  thfc  moll  cxertiplaiy  manner,  fccuV^  to  him- 
felf)  by  Tuch  a  cohdu^,  the  flightelt  right  or  titib  to  ptombtion  in 
|}ie  church  ?  What  can  you  c']^pe£l  d  a  whole  p^rbfelGon,^  in 
^hich  there  is  <io  more  Connexion  between  Ai^irit  and  reward,  ^atl 
between  merit  and  beauty,  or  merit  and  ftirength  ?  This  ie^the 
fubftance  of  what  Mr  Ingran^  Tays  upon  Ais  tubje£t  (  and  he 
fi>eak8  the  truth.  We  rc^ct,  however,  that  this  genllelnan  has 
Oiouent  fit  to  ufe  againll  the  diflenters,  th^  ftjcplod^  clamour  of 
^acobinifm  *,  or  tbat  he  deems'  it  neoefial'y  io  t^H  in  td  fbe  aid  ot 
the  Church,  the  power  of  intolerant  law§,  tn  fpite  t>f  the  odious 
and"  impolitic  tests  to  which  th^  diflenters  are  ftill  Tubj^Acd.  Wc 
believe  them  to  be  very  gbod  fubjeds  %  and  we  have  no  doubt  bub 
that  any  further  attempt  upon  their  retigious  liberties,  without  re- 
coticiling  them  to  the  Church,  would  have  a  iiittCt  tendency  t6 
render  them  diiafFe£ted  to  the  Slate. 

Mr  lagraih  (whofe  "book,  by  the  Wt  is  Very  dull  and  tedious) 
has  fallen  into  the  common  miftake  oT  fuppofiki^  his  readers  to  be 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjef^  as  ne  is  nimtelf;  and  has 
talked  a  £reac  deal  about  diitenttrs,  without  {tvmg  us  any  dillin£k 
notions  of  the  (pirit  which  pervades  tbefe  people — the  obje^ 
they  haVe  in  view — or  the  decree  of  talent  which  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  ICo  reitiedy  this  vefr  capital  defed,  we  (hall  En- 
deavour to  fet  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  a  complete  feAion 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  to  preteitt  him  with  a  near  view  of  thofe 
fcAaries,  who  are  at  prelent  at  work  upon  the  deftru£Hon  of  th^ 
orthodox  churthesi  and  are  dellined  hereafter,  perhaps,  to  a£t  as 
conCp'icuoua  a  part  in  public  affairs,  as  the  children  of  Sion  did 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

.  The  fources  from  which  we  fliall  derive  our  extraAs,  are  the 
Evangelical  and  Methodiftical  Magazine^  for  the  year  1 807  -,— 
works  which  are  faid  to  be  circulated  to  the  amount  oF  18  or 
20,000  each,  every  month ;  and  which  contain  tlie  fcnti^ients  ef 
Arminian  and  Calviniftic  roethodifts,  and  of  the  ivangelicai  clergy* 
men  of  the  church  of  England.    Wc  (hall  ufc  the  general  term 
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of  Methodiffai,  to  defignate  tkefe  three  ckUTes  of  £matic$,  not 
troubling  ourfelvfes  to  point  out  the  finer  (hades,  and  nicer  difcri* 
mtnafions  of  lunaqry  but  treating  them  all  as  in  one  general  con- 
fpiracy  againft  common  fenfe,  and  rational  orthodox  chrifttanitj. 

In  reading  thefe  very  curious  produflions^  we  feemed  to  be  an 
a  new  world,  and  to  have  got  among'  a  fet  of  beings,  of  whofe 
exiilence  we  had  hardly  before  entertained  the  fligfateft  cdaception. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  acqoainted  with  many  truly 
religious  perfons,  both  in  the  Preibyterian  and  Epifcopalian 
churches ;  and  from  their  manly,  rational,  and  ferious  chara£iers, 
our  conceptions  of*  true  practical  piety  have  been  formed.  To 
thefe  confined  habits,  and  to  our  want  of  proper  introdu£Uons 
among  the  childrto  of  light  and  grace,  any  degree  of  furprife  is 
to  be  attributed,  which  may  be  excited  by  tne  publications  before 
us ;  which,  under  oppofite  circumilances,  would  fwo  doubt  not) 
h^ve  proved  as  great  a  fource  of  in(tru6iion  and  delight  to  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers,  as  they  are  to  the  moft  melodious  votaries 
•f  the  tabernacle. 

It  is  not  wantonly,  or  with  the  moft  diftant  intention  of  trifling 
upon  ferious  fubje£ts,  that  we  call  .the  attention  of  the  public  to 
thefe  fort  of  publications.  Their  circulation  is  fo  enormous,  and 
fo  increafing, — they  contain  the  opinions,  and  difplay  the  habits 
«f  fo  many  human  being8,-^that  they  cannot  but  be  objects  of 
curiofity  and  importance.  The  common  and  the  middling  clafles  of 
people  are  the  purchafers;  and  the  fubje£l  is  religion, — though 
not  that  religion  certainly  which  is  eftabhihed  by  law,  and  en* 
fouraged  by  national  proviGon.  This  may  lead  to  unpleafant  con* 
fcqnences,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  carries  with  it  a  fort  of  afped, 
which  ought  to  infure  to  it  ferious  attention  and  refle^on. 

It  is  impoflible  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  a  reHgfous  fed, 
by  merely  detailing  the  fettled  articles  of  their  belief :  it  may  be 
the  fafbion  of  fuch  a  fe6i,  to  infif^  upon  fome  articles  very  /light- 
ly ;  to  bring  forward  others  prominently  *,  and  to  conGder  fome 
portion  of  their  formal  creed  as  obfolete.  As  ^  knowledge  of 
the  jurifprudence  of  any  country  can  never  be  obtained^  by  the 
perufal  of  volumes  which  contain  fome  ftatutes  that  are  daily 
enforced,  and  others  that  have  been  filently  antiquated:  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  pra dice,  the  preaching,  ana  the  writing  of  feds, 
are  comments  abfolutely  neceflary  to  riender  the  perufal  of  their 
creed  of  any  degree  of  utility. 

It  is  the  pradice,  we  believe,  with  the  orthodox,  both  in  tbf 
Scotch  and  the  Englifh  churches,  to  infift  very  rarely,  and  very 
difcreetly,  upon  |he  particular  inftances  of  the  interference  of  Di- 
vine Providence.  They  do  not  contend  that  the  world  is  govern- 
ed only  by  general  law$| — that  a  Superintending  Mind  never  inters 
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Hots  forpartkolarpiirpofea;' but  foch  puipoics  ave  reprefentcd 
to  be  of  a  nature  very  awful  and  (ubiime, — when  a  guilty  people 
are  to  be  deftroyed» — when  an  oppreiTed  nation  is  to  be  lifted  up^ 
and  fome  remaduble  change  introduced  into  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  world.  With  this  kind  of  theology  w^  can  have  no 
ouarrel ;  we  bow  to  its  truth ;  we  are  fatisfied  with  the  modera- 
tion which  It  exhibits ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the.  Calutary  tf« 
izOt  which  it  produces  upon  the  human  heart.  Lt%  us  now  come 
to  thofe  fpeciad  cafes  of  the  interference  of  Providence  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  publications  before  us. 

An  intei^ince  with  refpeEt  to  the  Rev.  James  Moody* 

*  Mr  James  Moody  was  defcended  from  pious  anceftors,  who  refidei) 
at  Paifley ; — hfs  heart  was  devoted  to  mufic>  dancing,  and  theatrical 
amufements ;  of  the  latter  he  was  fo  food,  that  he  ufed  to  meet  with 
fome  men  of  a  fimilar  caft^  to  rehear fe  plays,  and  ufed  to  entertain  an 
hope  that  he  (hould  make  a  figure  upon  the  ftage.  To  improve  himfelf 
in  mufic,  he  would  rife  very  early,  even  in  feverely  cold  weather,  and 
pradife  on  the  German  flute  :  by  bis  fkill  in  mufic  and  finging,  with 
his  general  powers  of  entertidning,  he  became  a  defireable  companion  : 
he  would  fometimes  venture  to  profane  the  day  of  God,  by  turning  it 
into  a  feafon  of  carnal  pleafore  ;  and  would  join  in  excorfioos  00  the 
vrater,  to  various  parts  of  the  vicinity  of  London.  But  the  time  wai 
approaching,  'when  the  Lord^  who  bad  defigns  of  mercy  for  him,  and  for 
many  others  by  bis  means f  njjas  about  to  flop  mm  in  his  vain  career  of  fin 
and  folly.  There  were  two  profeffing  fervants  in  the  hoofe  where  he  Hv- 
ed  ;  one  of  thefe  was  a  porter,  who,  in  brufhing  his  clothes,  would  fayji 
**  Mafler  James,  this  wffl  never  do— you  muf^  be  otherwife  employed-<-i^ 
you  muft  be  a  miniAer  of  the  gofjpel. ''  This  worthy  man,  earneftly 
wittiing  his  converfion,  put  into  his  hands  that  excellent  book  which 
God  hath  fo  much  owned,  Metn^s  alarm  to  the  unconverted^    . 

*  About  thn  time,  .it  pleated  God  to  vifit  l^im  with  a  diforder  in  his 
eyes,  occafioned,  as  it  was  thought,  by  his  fittina^  up  in  the  night  to 
improve  himlelf  in  drawing.  The  i^prehenfion  of  loiQng  his  fight  oc« 
cafioned  many  ferious  refle^ons ;  his  mind  was  imprefled  with  the 
importance  and  neceffity  of  feeking  the  (alvation  of  bis  foul,  and 
he  was  induced  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gofpeL  The  firft 
fermon  that  he  heard  with  a  defire  to  profit,  was  at  Spa-fields  Cha- 
pel :  a  place  which  he  had  formerly  frequented,  when  it  was  a  temple 
of  vanity  and  diffipation.  Strong  convidlions  of  fin  fixed  on  his  mind  *; 
and  he  continued  to  attend  the  preached  word,  particularly  at  Totten- 
iiam-Court  ChapeL  Every  fermon  increafed  his  forrow  and  grief  that 
he  had  not  earlier  fought  the  Lord.  It  was  a  confiderable  time  before 
be  found  comfort  from  the  gofpeL  He  has  flood  in  the  free  part  of 
die  chapel,  hearing  with  fuch  emotion,  that  the  tears  have  flowed  from 
Ikis  eyes,  in  torrents ;  and,  when  he  has  returned  home,  he  has  conti- 
nued a  great  part  of  the  night  on  his  knees,  praying  over  what  he  had 
heard. 

*  The  cbange  eSt£ted  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  00  his  heart* 

QOW 
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M>#  l)MMSls  vMMe  %o  idL    Nbt-AdWlidt  bttlMMI 'C#6  Sj^iMii,  H 

far  et«r  all  hia  veld  piirMis  and  miifenentt ;  demoting  faktifelf  ^Axh  H 
iQOch  »&>liitk>B  lKi4  dtUgence  tp  tbe  Jenpcc  of  tQ^  at  lit  had  fahna:^ 
l]r  (hue  lo  foUf. '    E^,  M^i^  fuA^^  ..... 

^  A 


culiarly 
not  in  1 

his  can 
their  fc 
to  com 

dead,  * 

jtaixs  this  was  the  tliird  chara^er  in  the  netghbauthood  which  had'-beea 

iiiXBinon^  ^m  the  card  table  to  the  bar  of  God* '     £v»  Mi^^  pu  ^634 

Intnfertnee  rewtcting  Swearingt^^a  b$€  the  initrftrmnt. 

<  A  f  pong  man  is  fton^  bw  a  bee,  upon  u^ch  he  buiFeU  the  beei' 
urith  hit  hat,  uttering  at  ust  tene  time  the  moil  dreadful  oaths  and  iiiv- 
{)recations.  In  the  midft  of  his  ftiry,  one  of  theJTe  little  combatant^; 
Aui^  hioi  upon  the  tip  of  l}iat  vnruly  9^mber  (his  tongue  h  which  was 
then  employed  in  btdpemiag  hia  llbkxx.  Thus  can  Uie  Lord  yt\^^ 
pnt  of  the  meaaeil  of  his  creatures  in  reproving  the  bold  tnmtgre&r 
who  dares  to  take  his  name  in  vain.*^  Ev.  Mag.  p.  363. 
^  Inierferend  wkh  rrjjptct  4o  JXivid  iVright^  nifho  wMs  >curei  ^ 
Atheism  and  Scr^ula  ^  ctie  ^ertMH  of  Mr  C^les, 

This  ca$e  is  too  long  to  ^uete  in  the  language  ftad  liriilh  tiit 
«¥idenc^  cf  tlie  writeit.  Tihe  •ub^tiUHse  cif  k  it  nrf^at  ^/\A  title 
implie8.-^DaTid  Wrigttt  was  i  mian  i^th  6crof  lyMotis  legs  vnd 
^tfaeiBtital  prmGi{)lB8  (^^befm  with  diffii^idty  persuaded  to  hear 
«>tie  sermba  from  Mr  CeleB>  we  limped  to  tM  ehdrch  in  extrnn^ 
jbaiiH  and  9^md  there  sftet  gtseM  ^<e|rti«ns  ;-^tfring  tchnreh  tjii6nk 
he  was  entfrely  tonverted,  WaMt^  home  with  the  ^reate^  l^asre, 
Md  never  after  i^x^retienced  the  sl^g^t^st  return  o(  terdFob  xst  in* 
lideiitjr* — i?v.  Mag*  p.  444. 

J%r  disj)teasutt  of  Providence  is  e$fprmed  lA  Captsuh  tcof^s  goihj^ 
to  preach  in  Mr  Rontaih^s  ChApeL 

The  sign  of  this  displeasure  is  a  violent  storm  of  launder  anjL 
lightning  just  as  he  came  in  to  town. — JEv.  Mag*  p*  5S7. 

Interference  'with  respect  to  an  innkeeper  who^was  destroyed  for  hav^ 
ing  appointed  a  cock-fig}^  at  the  very  4ime  that  th»  service  waf 
beginning  ^t  the  Meifiodist  Chapet, 

<•  Never  mind,  **  fays  the  innkeeper,  "  111  get  k  greater  congrc^uofl 
thao  the  Mechoiftft  ptrCan  ;-^ we'll  haft  a  co^k^ght. ''    But  ifhat  ia 
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tfyth  I  b«ii^  inignificint  btt  defigns,  how  impotent  hit  ftreogt)f|  %ow  IB* 
med  bit  ptenti  when  oppofed  to  that  Being  who  it  infiotte  in  Wtfdoai^ 
fccmndleft  in  power,  tertiUe  in  jodgmeoti  nod  who  frequently  reVerfet, 
•nd  fuddenly  Mnden  ahortire,  the  proJeAs  of  the  wicked !  A  few  days 
after  the  ato#il  of  hit  inttettoto,  the  itmkeepeir  fickened.^.  ftc  &c. 
And  then  the  narrator  goet  on  to  ibte»  that  hit  corj>fe  wat  carried  hy 
fSie  mcettbg-honilr,  *  on  the  dy^  nHiiemaStytti  the  Inkir,  the  deceifed  had 
tati  hr  the  cock-fight.  ^-^Mdb.  Mei^i  p.  126. 

In  |te{e  16^.  MtOu  if^«  a  £itkeri  hiouie^i  tm«e  ifyoi^  aiid  a 
fB^er,  are  de$trojred  hy  partiij^lur  interpotition. 

In  page  2^.  mtih.  Mag.  a  dancing-matter  is  deahoyed  mr  irre* 
ligion,^anodier  person  for  sWeaHng  ;it  ^  cock^light4---and  a  third 
Ibr  pretending  to  i>e  detf  and  dumb*  Thefte  axe  aukd  rtant  and 
makmtk  actmmti  of  God^s  avenging  prOtidene^. 

So  mticb  for  the  ihihiculotts  intm>ontioh  of  Providence  in  csMe^ 
where  the  Medioditts  ate  concmied  i  lire  shall  noW  pnxieed  to  a 
few  ifeciinens  of  die  energy  df  their  reiigtous  fieeliiigs. 
Jdrs  MtrtsU  fielings  in  the  month  efMeuf  1790. 

*  But,  fix  this  time»  nv  foul  #as  ftajed  n^n  God  1  my  defires  in* 
crealed,  and  my  mind  wat  kept  in  a  fweet  ptaying  framey  a  going  dot  of 
myielfi  as  it  werei  and  taking  (belter  in  Him*  Cveiy  breath  I  drew» 
caded  in  a  prayer*  I  fclt  myldf  helplelt  as'an'in&nt,  dependirot  upon 
God  for  all  tbingii  I  was  in  a  coaftant^  daily  cxpe6tation  of  reMnng 
an  I  waated  |  aDd»  00  Friday  May  tift,  ntider  Mr  Rntherford's  fer* 
moo>  thongh  entirely  independent  of  it»  (for  I  could  not  giVe  any  ac- 
tonnt  of  what  he  bad  been  preachiog  about  1,  I  was  eivea  to  firel  that 
God  wat  waiting  |o  be  very  gracious  to  me ;  the  fpirit  of  prayer  and  fop« 
db'cation  wat  given  me>  and  fuch  an  affurance  that  1  wat  accepted  in  the 
BdoVedi  as  I  cannot  defcrftci  but  which  I  (baD  never  fbrgeti  *  Muh. 
Mof.  p.  35. 

Mrs  IS&nieti  Price  ahd  her  attendants  hear  sacred  nmsic  on  a 
sudden* 

<  A  few  nights  before  her  death,  while  fome  nelghbourt  and  her  hnf* 

band  were  fltHnv  op  with  her,  a  fudden  and  JojfbT  found  of  mofic  was 

lieard  by  aD  pre(ent»  ohhmgh  fome  of  them  were  eamtd people:  at  which 

time  (he  thought  Ihe  fiiw  her  crucified  Saviour  before  her,  fpeaking  theft 

wordf  with  power  to  he^  foul,  «<  Thy  fins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  !  love 

tbee  freelj^ ''    After  thit  (he  never  doubted  of  her  aoeeptance  iritb  Ood  | 

and  00  C9iriinms>day  followtng,  wtt  taken  to  celebrate  Ihe  Rcdeemer'a 

kirth  in  the  Fkradtfe  of  Ood«     Mt(«HA8L  Cotrsia.  * — Metk.  JC^.  1374 

>  T.L.m  Smlet  m  hard  the  Stdg/r^ott,  An/  d  spidml  rei^eiatiof^ 

from  em  Amrnvr* 

«  OAober  a6tb,  being  the  Latd^s  day,  he  bad  a  itmsfkride  mani(ef« 

tUtoR  of  God's  knre  to  his  fouU    That  bklfed  ttumtiagi  he  #ss  anich 

grieved  by  h^aroig  the  wicked  ufe  profane  language^  when  Jefut  cevealed 

Mmfelf  to  hi>>  and  iaipttfied  00  hit  mintf  tbo(b  wordt»  ^  Fbllow  Me»" 

*  Tbia  wat  a  prcdout  day  to  him.  ^^^Meth*  Magi  p«  i^ 

\QU  7LI.  no.  S3.  Z  3U 
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S^  ^  IiTgram  on  MetJhdum.  ^  'Tut.- 

TKe  manner  in  'which  Mr  Thomas  Cool  'was  accustomed  to  ac" 

cost  S.  B. 
*  Whenever  he  nfict  tnc  in  the  ftrect,  hit  WotationB  ufcd  to  bf, 
**  Ha^c  you  fret,  and  IWdy  intcrcourfc  with  God  to^ty  ?  Arc  you 
p^mng  your  whole  heart  to  God  ^  ^'  I  haTC  known  him  on  fuch  occa- 
Cf>t\$  fpeak  in  fo  pertbeot  i  manner,  that  I  have  been  aftoniflird  at  hit 
knowledge  of  roy  ftatc.  Mcctinp  me  one  morning,  he  faid,  **  I  have 
beep  praying  for  you,  you  hate  had  a  fore  confllft,  though  all  it  well 
now.  *  At  another  time  he  tilcedy  ••  Tfavc  you  been  mudi  cxerciled 
thefe  few  days,  for  1  have  been  ted  to  pray  that  you  might  rfpcci^Dy" 
have  fuffcnng  grtc*e.?*— /Ift#^.  M^^.  p.  t47. 

Mr  John  Kestin  on  Us  deathbed. 
^  Oh,  my  itoXi^  I  am  now  goiag  to  glory,  happy,  happy,  happy.  I 
am  going  to  fing  praifin  to  6«)  and  the  Lamb ;  I  am  going'  to  Abm* 
lun,  Ibac,  and  Jacob,  i  thittk  I  caa  fiee  my  Jeiiit  without  a  gbft  be* 
twten.  I  can,  1  icel  I  cast  dtfcera  *  ay  thlc  dear  to  manfiona  in  the 
fkict. '  Comc»  Lord  Jcfua,  oome !  why  are  thy  chariot*wfaecb  fo  lo^g 
delaying  T"— JS'n.  Mag.  ^*  124* 

Thi  Reveretid  Mr  MeaJPs  sorrow  for  his  sins. 
'  <  Thta  wroosbt  him  op  to  temporary  delperatioo ;  hit  lAesprelQile 
grief  poured  itlelf  forth  ia  groant :  **  O  that  I  had  never  finned  agataA 
God !  I  have  a  hell  here  upon  cartht  and  there  it  a  heH  for  me  .in  etcf'^ 
nity !  ''  One  Lord't  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  wat  awoke  by 
a  ten^eft  of  thuader  and  lightning ;  and  imagining  it  to  be  tbc  end  oif 
the  worid,  hit  agony  wat  great,  fuppofiug  the  great  day  of  divine 
vrath  wat  come^  and  he  unprepared  $  but  happy  to  find  it  not  fo. ' 
Ev.  Mag.  p.  147* 

Similar  case  of  Mr  John  Robinson, 
.  «  About  two  hocirt  before  he  died,  he  wat  in  great  agony  of  body 
and  mind  :  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  ftruggle  with 
him  ;  amly  being  greatly  agiuted,  he  cried  out;  *  Ve  powert  of  dark- 
ncft,  begone  ! '  This,  however,  did  not  lad  long :  *  the  prey  wat  taken 
from  the  mighty,  and  the  lawful  captive  delivered,^  ahhough  he  wat 
not  permitted  to  tcU  of  hit  deliverance,  hut  lay  quite  iiiU  and  compof- 
fd. ' — Ev.  Mag.  p.  177* 

77<f  Reverend  William  Tennant  in  an  Heavenly  Tranced 
•  *«  While  1  watcooverfing  with  my  brother,  *  faid  he,  *  on  the  ftate 
f  f  my  fool,  and  tbc  feart  1  had  eatertaioed  for  roy  future  welfare,  I 
found  myfelf,  in  ao  inftant,  in  another  ftate  of  exiftenoc,  under  the  di^ 
KC^ion  of  afuperior  beings  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  wat  no* 
^rdingly  wafted  alpqg,.  I  koow  not  ho#.,  till  I  bebeM  at  a  diftance.aa 
.  ioefiable  glory,  the  imprcilion  of  which  on  my  mind  it  itiapoflible  to 
communicate  to  mortal  mao;  I  immodhlely  reflected  on  my  happy 
change ;  and  thought^  Well,  bleffed  be  God !  I  am  lafe  at  laft,  notwith^ 
ftandiog  all  my  feart.  I  (iaw  ao  innumerable  hoft  of  happy  beiogt  fur- 
voqading  the  incxprefiblc  glory»  in  a^  of  adoaation  and  joyout  wor« 

flupi 
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Alp  I  Wt'did  not  fee  abj  hoiStffhvpt  onr  repreCmtatioo  la  tbe  glori- 
out  appearaocr.  I  heard  tbiogs  unutterable*  I  heard  thetr  fooga  aad 
ballelujalM  of  thaoklgitiag  aad  peaife,  with  uofpcakabk  rapture.  I  fele 
j<yy  unottatable  aad  fiiB  m  ffiorf*  I  then  appKed  to  my  donduftor^  and 
rrquelled  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng. '  —Ev.  Mag,  p.  351, 

The  fotlewiiig  itre  consider  tQ  be  one  of  the  most  shocking  his- 
tories we  erer  reaJ.  God  only  knows  "^liow  many  sXi^  scenes 
take  place  in  the  gloomy  annals  of  Methodism. 

'  A  younj^  many  of  the  name  of  S-r^-  C^-^^f  grandfen  to  a  lat^ 
eminent  JDiScntmg  miniftert  and  brought  up  by  him,  came  to  reilde  at 
K  ■  g,  about  the  year  1803*  He  attended  at  the  Baptift  place  of 
worfliipy  not  only  on  the  Lord's  Day>  but  freqiientiy  at  the  week-day 
le^nres  and  pi:ayer*meeting8«  He  was  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  ferioufly 
inclined ;  but  his  opinioa  of  himfelf  was*  that  he  had  never  experiencea 
that  divme  change,  without  which  no  man  can  be  faved^ 

*  Howjever  Uiat  might  be,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  had  been  foi* 
fome  years*. tta(fer  powerful  convi6lions  of  his  miferable  condition  as  sL 
finner.  In  June  1 806,  thefe  con  virions  were  obferved  to  increafe,  and 
that  tn  a  more  than  common  degree.  From  that  time  he  went  into  no 
company ;  but,  when  he  was  not  at  work,  kept  in  his  chamber,  wher^ 
be  was  employed  in  finging  plaintive  hymns,  and  bewailing  his  loft  and 
perifliing  ftate. 

*'  He  had  about  him  feveral  religious  people  ;  but  could  not  be  m* 
duced  to  open  his  mind  to  them,  or  to  impart  to  any  one  the  caufe  of 
bis  diftrefs.  Whether  this  contributed  to  increafe  it  or  not,  it  did  in- 
creafe,  tdl  his  health  was  greatly  afFeded  by  it,  and  he  was  fcaroely  adbte 
to  work  at  his  budnefs. 

*  WhQe  he  was  at  meeting  on  Lord's  Day,  September  14,  he  wai 
obferved  to  labour  undef  very  great  emotion  of  muid,  efpecially  when 
be  heard  the  following  wofds*  '*  Sinner,  if  you  die  Witliout  art  iatereft 
in  Chrift,  you  will  fink  into  the  regions  of  eternal  death*** 

*  On  the  Saturday  evening  following,  he  intinEiated  to  the  miftteft  of 
tbe  houfe  where  he  lodged,  that  fome  awful  judgiment  was  dbout  to 
come  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  (hould  not  be  able  to  be  at  tneeting  neat 
day,  requefted  that  an  attendant  might  be  procured  to  ftay  t^h  him. 
She  replied,  that  fhe  would  herfelf  ftay  at  homei  and  wait  upon  him  | 
which  ftie  did. 

*  On  the  Lord's  Day  he  t^as  in  great  agony  of  mindj  Hif  ffidfitei* 
was  fent  for,  and  fome  religtous  friends  vifited  him  ;  but  all  was  of  00 
avail.  That  night  was  a  night  dreadful  beyond  conception.  The  hor« 
ror  which  he  endured  brought  on  all  the  fymptoms  of  raging  madnefs. 
He  defired  the  attendants  not  to  come  near  him,  left  they  ftiould  be 
burnt.  He  faid  that  **  the  bed-curtains  were  to  dames, — that  he  fmel| 
the  brimftone, — ^that  devils  were  come  to  fetch  him,—- that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him,  for  that  he  had  finned  againft  light  and  convi6tion,  and 
that  he  ftiould  certainly  go  to  beU.  '*  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
be  kept  in  bed. 

Z    3  •  i^Bl 
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S4S  Ingram  on  Mtihdistfti'  hn 

*  An  a())0thecar7  bdog  feat  for,  «•  foon  at  he  enteral  l!he  ImJet  alttf 
kord  hif  dreadful  howfings,  he  inquired  if  he  had  not  been  *b^teo  byi 
a  taid  dog*     Hit  appearance^  likewife,  (Seemed  to  juftify  fi&ob  a  fufpi* 
cioDy  hit  countenance  i^efemUing  that  of  »  wiU  beau  moit  than  that  of 
a  man* 

Though  be  had  nofeverifli  heat,  yet  bar  p«Ue  beat  abo^e  150  in  df 
ninute.  T^  abate  the  manh^  a  quantity  of  bkxid  wat  taken  from  him, 
a  blifter  wat  applied^  hit  head  wat  ihavcd»  cold  water  waa  copioufly 
poured  over  him,  and  fox-glove  wat  adaninifttted*  By  thefe  meant  hw 
fury  wat  abated  ^  bat  hia  mental  agony  continued,,  and  all  the  fTmptoma 
of  madnefi,  which  hit  bodily  ftrengtb  thut  reduced  would  af^,  tiH 
the  following  Tburfday^  On  Uiat  day  he  (eemed  to  have  vecoyeivd  his 
reafonr  and  lo  be  calm  in  hit  mind*  In  the  evettinfi^^  Be  lent  for  the  a^ 
pothccary  ^  and  wifhed  to  ^^eak  widt  him  by  himielf.  The  latter,  on 
his  coming,  defutd  every  one  to  leave  the  room,  and  thut  addre&d  him.^ 
"  C  ,  have  you  not  fomething  on  your -mind*  "^    «  Ayej*  an« 

iwered  he,  *  that  bitJ'  He  then  acknowledged  that^  early  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  had  gone  to  a  fair  in  the  neighboiMrhood^  in  companv 
with  a  number  of  wicked  young  men  $  that  they  diank  at  a  public-houic 
feogetber  till  he  wat-  in  »  aieafufe  intoxicated  ^  and  that  from  thence  they 
went  info  other  ^ompakiyr  where  he  wat<:rifliioaIfjeonnt&ed  with  a  har- 
lot. **  I  have  been  a  miferable  creature, "  continued  he,  **  ever  fince  ;. 
but  ddring  the  laft  three  days  and  three  nightt,  I  have  been  in  a  fiate  of 
defperation*  **  He  intimated  to  the  apothecary,  that  he  cooTd  not  bear 
to  tell  diit  ftory  to  hit  miniRer :  **  But,  **  bad  he,  ^  do  you  mfbrm 
bim  that  I  (hall  not  die  in  defpair ;  for  light  hat  broken  in  upon  me :  t 
have  been  led  to  the  great  Sattifice  for  fin,  and  1  now  hope  in  him  fos 
fclvatkin." 

*  Fvom  1^  time  Ut  mentiif  diftrefe  cta&d,  hit  connteaance  became 
placidy  and*  lid&  oonverfation,  inftead  of  being  taken  up*  at  before,*  witb 
fearful  exclamationt  concerning  devilt  and  the  wrath  to  come,  wat  now 
confined  to  iKe  dying  love  of  Jefiis !;  The  apothecary  waa -o(  opinion, 
that  if  hit  Jfaength  had  not  been  fo  much  exhlaufb^  he  would  now  have 
bectt  in  a  ftate  of  religiout  tranfport*i  fiit  nervous  fyftem^  however,^ 
had  received  fueh  a  (hock,  that  hit  recovery  wat  doubtful ;  and  it  feem* 
f  d  certain^  that  if  he  did  recover,  he  would  fink  into  a  Ibite  of  idiocy.^ 

*  He  furvived  this  interview  but  a  few  days.*     Ev,  Mug.  ^is-'ij. 
A  religious  obserter  stands  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  a  Sunday  to 

witness  the  profane  crowd  passing  by ;— he  sees*  a  inai|  driving 
rery  clumsily  in  a  gig ;— the  inexperienoe  of  the  ^ver  provokes- 
the  following  pious  observations. 

•<  What  (1  raid  to  myielf>  if  a  fingle  nntovrari  cincumAance  ihouU 
happen !  Slmuld  the  horfe  take  fright,  or  the  wheel  on  either  fide  get 
entangled,  or  the  gig  upfet,— in  either  cafe  what  can  preferve  them  ? 
And  (hould  a  morning  fo  fair  and  promifing  bring  on  evil  before  night,-— 
Aiould  death  on  his  pale  horfe  appear,— what  followt  ?  '*  My  miadi 
imddcred  at  the  imnget  I  had  nifcd, '    £v.  Mag.  p.  558-59. 
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lAe6»  li^ram  on  Mitho^stth  tl^ 

Miff  Ldwfi  CooHs  rapturous  State. 

<  From  this  period  fhe  Hved  chieflj  id  retiremeiit»  either  ux  rea£ngr  the 
facced  volume  on  her  knees,  or  in  pooring  out  her  foul  in  prayer  to  God. ' 
Wh3e  thiis  employed,  (he  was  not  unfrequently  indulged  with  vifits 
4rom  her  gracious  Xiord ;  and  fomctimes  Felt  herAflf  to  be  furrounded, 
as  it  were,  hy  his  glorious  prefence.  After  her  return  to  Briftol,  her 
frame  of  mind  "became  fo  heavenly,  that  Ae  deemed  often  to  be  diffolved 
in  the  love  of  God  her  Saviour,.  •     Enu  Mag.  p.  5^-771. 

Objection  to  Almanacks. 

♦  Let  thofe  who  have  been  partiid  to  fuch  vain  predu^ons,  ori!y  read 
Ifaiah  zlvii.  13,  and  Danidti.  27. ;  and  they  vnH  there  iee  what  they 
^re  to  be  accounted  of,  and  kn  what  company  they  are  to  be  found ;  and 
let  them  learn  to  defpile  their  equivocal  and  aitful  infinuations,  which 
are  too  frequently  blended  with  profanity :  fgr  is  it  not  profanity  in 
them  to  attHnpt  lo  palm  d^ir  frauds  upon  mankind  by  Sonpture  quo- 
tations,* wUdi  they  ieldcnn  6il  to  do,  efpecially  Judged  v.  20,  and 
JFob  zzxviii.  %X*i  neither  of  whtoh  teaches  nor  warrants  any  fuch  prac- 
tice. Haid  Baroch  or  Deborah  confuked  the  ftars  t  No  fuch  thing* ' 
Ev.  Mag,  p.  6oo* 

.  This  energy  of  feeling  wiH  be  found  occaaionaOy  to  meddle 
withf  :md  disturb  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amusements  of 
JUfe,  ^1^  to  raise  up  little  /qualms  of  conscience,  which,  instead 
of  exciting  respect,  border  we  fear  some^ha^  itoo  jcloselj  upon 
the  Ju^Kcpotts. 

Jl  Metiodifi  footman.     - 

<  A  gentleman^s  jervaat*  vpho  has  left  a  good  place  becaufe  he  was 
ordered  to  desy  bis  mafter  when  a^ually  at  home,  wi/hes  fomethin^  on 
this  fubjed  m^  be  introduced  kito  this  work,  that  perfbns  who  are  in 
the  h^t  of  denying  themlelves  io^e  above  manacr  may  he  icoovanced 
«f  iu  evtL  *    £v.  Mqg,  p.  yj.   ; 

Doubts  tfk  u  right  to  idte  auy  Inttrgjl  for  Money^ 

*  Ufiiry^^^Bk^  i  beg  tke  faveur  of  yo«  to  inwrt  tlie  following  rafe  of 
^onfcience.  I  frequently  find  in  Scripture,  that  U/ury  is  particularly 
oondenttied;  and  that  U  as  reprefented  as  the  charader  lof  a  good  man, 
ftbat  *^  be  hath  not  ^vsen  forth  «pon  ufury,  neijther  hath  taken  any  in- 
4:ceafe,'^  £zek.  xviii.  8,  ^c  I  wiih,  tlierefbre,  to  know  how  fucK 
paffiiges  are  to  be  imderftood  (  and  whether,  the  taUog  of  intereft  for 
am)ney,  as  is  uoiverfaUy  pradiTed  among  uv  can  be  recoooiled  with  jtl^e 
■rord  and  will  of  God  ?    Q.  *     Ev.  Mag,  p.  74* 

IXandng  ill  jyked  to  a  Creature  on  Trial  fir  Eternitjf. 
\  If  4ancing  be  a  wafte  of  time  ;  if  the  precious  hours  devoted  to  it 
may  be  better  eaaployed ;  if  it  be  it  ipecies  of  trifling  ill  fuited  to  a 
creature  on  trii4  for  eternity^  and  hailemng  towards  it  on  the  fwift  wings 
of  time ;  if  it  he  incompatible  with  genuine  repentance,  true  faith  iu 
Chrifl,  fupreme  love  to  God,  and  a  ftate  of  entire  dcvotednefs  to  him, — 
^hen  is  dancing^  a  pradice  utterly  oppofed  to  the  whole  fpirit  and  temper 
x>f  Chiidianity,  and  fubverfive  of  the  beft  intercfts  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion. '     M^.  Mflg.  p.  127-28. 

X  3  The 
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^5.0  Ingram  en  Metho£m^  -  Jtm* 

The  Methodists  consider  themselres  as  constitutiiig  a  chosen 
and  separate  people,  living  in  a  land  of  atheists  and  rmuptiiaries. 
The  expressions  by  which  they  designate  thcit  own  sectSj  are,  th^ 
fkar  pfopU — the  elect — the  pecple  of  God.  The  rest  of  mankind 
are  csmql  people — the  people  of  this  worlds  &c.  |cc.  The  children 
of  Israe)  were  not  more  separated,  through  the  favour  of  God^ 
from  the  Egyptians,  than  the  Methodists  arc,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, from  the  rest  of  mankind^  We  had  hidierto  supposed 
that  ^he  disciples  of  the  Established  Churches  in  England  and 
^Scotland  bad  been  Christians  \  and  that,  after  baptism,  duly  per* 
formed  by  the  ;.ppointed  minister,  and  participation  in  the  cu«- 
tomary  worship  of  these  two  phurches,  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  which  they  were  to  be  considered  as  memWrs.  We 
see,  however,  in  these  publications,  men  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  9t;e  first  called  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  un^ir  a  j^nmpii  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Venn, — or  first  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ  under  a 
sermon  by  die  Rev.  Mr  Romajne.  The  apparent  admission  turns 
out  to  have  been  a .  merjc  mockery  \  and  the  pseudc^hristian  to 
have  had  no  religion  at  all,  till  tlie  business  was  really  and  effec- 
tually done  under  these  semwns  by  Mr  Venn  and  Mr  Romaine, 

An  aivjvl  and  general  departmre  from  ih  Ckristian  Jpaith  in  the 
Church  of  Englemd, 

^  A  fecond  volume  of  Mr  Cooper's  fermons  is  before  us,  ftamped 
with  the  Came  broad  feal  of  truth  and  exoeOenoft  ai  the  former.  Amidft 
the  awful  and  general  departure  from  the  faith,  as  once  delivered  to  the 
faints  ih  the  cbarch  of  England,  and  fealed  by  the  blood  of  omr  Rer 
formers,  it  is  pleafing  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  retpnaot,  according  to 
the  ele^TOn  of  grace,  ^hx>  continiie  rifing  up  to  tefUfy  the  gofpel  oAhe 
grace  of  God,  and  to  call  back  their  fallows  to  the  cooOderation  of  the 
great  and  leading  do^rines  on  which  the  .Jleforoiation  was  built,  and 
the  church  of  England  by  law  eftablifhed.  The  author  of  thefe  fiermohs, 
avoiding  all  matters  of  moie  doubtful  difputation,  avoi«edly  attaches 
himfelf  to  the  great  fundamental  truths  ;  aad  on  tbe  two  iubfttntial  pil- 
lars, the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  the  livioc^  temple,  trtOiA  \m  fuperftrudure. 
1 .  Juilification  by  faith,  without  works,  ket  and  full,  by  grace  alooe^ 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Jefin  Chnft,  ftands  at  the  com* 
mencem^^nt  of  the  Htft  volume ;  and  pa  its  fide  rifes  in  the  beauty  of 
Jiolinefs,  Sec,  *     Ev,  Mag.  p.  79. 

Mr  Robinson  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  under  Mr  Venrfs 
sermon. 

*  Mr  Robiafon  was  called  in  early  life  to  the  knowledge  of  Chrift, 
under  a  fcrmon  at  St  Dunflan's,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Venn,  from  Ezek. 
jcxxyi.  2Sf  26  J  the  remembrance  of  which  greatly  refrefbed  his  fpulupoa 
^8  deathbed. '     Ev.  Mag.  p.  1 76. 

Phristjanity  introduced  into  the  Parish  of  Launton,  near  Bicester, 
in  the  year  1807. 

f  A  T?'7  S^'!^F^!  ^P?n^  of  inauiry  having  appearod  for  fome  time  iij 
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the  village  of  Launton^  near  Bicefter,  fome  ferious  ptfrfbns  weve  excited 
to  conjmunicate  to  them  the  word  of  life.  *     Ev.  Mag,  p.  380. 

We  learn  in  page  128,  Met/t.  Mag.  that  twelve  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Mrs  Cocker's  joining  tif  peopk  of  God 
before  she  obtained  a  clear  sense  of  forgiveness. 

A  Religious  Hoy  sets  ojf  every  iveekfir  Alargate, 

*  Religious  Pr^cngers  accommodated.-^To  the  cJilor. — Sir,  It  afford- 
ed me  cortfiderable  pleafure  to  fee  upon  the  cover  of  your  Magazme  for 
the  prefent  Aonth,  an  advertifement,  announcirtg  the  eftablifhinent  of  i 

Eicket,  to  fafl  weekly,  between  London  and  Margate,  d\iring  the  fcai 
n ;  which  mppecrs  to  have  been  fet  on  foot  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mi'giouB  charaders ;  and  in  which  **  no  pro&n^  converfatlon  fe  to  bt 
ybwed.  *' 

'  '  To  iboie  aMoog  the  SaDowen  of  «  crucified  Redeemer,  who  are  it 
the  habit  of  vifitin?  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  in  the  fummer,  and  who,  for  the 
&A  air,  or  fifom  ouier  oonCdtbtiooa,  prefer  traveKng  by  water,  fuch  a 
vcnvcyaoce  tvA  certainly  be  a  d^dtrsium^  eijpecMdly  if  they  Uve  exp^ 
rianocd  t. mortification  fimilar  to  that  of  the  writer,  in  the  cour&  of^thf 
Jat/ui99)q^  wl^n  (hut  up  in  a  cabin  with  a  mijced  multitude,  wfip  ^ke 
almoft  all  languagea  but  that  of  Canaan*  Totally  unconneded  with  the 
icopcernt  «nd  perfonally  a  ftraoger  to  the  worthy^  owner,  I  take  the  li- 
berty ot  recommending  this  veflel  to  tbt  notice  of  my  fellow-Chriftians  ; 
pf rwaded  that  they  will  think  tbemfelvcf  bound  to  patronize  and  en- 
courage an  undertaking  that  has  the  honour  of  the  dear  Redeemer  for 
its  pcmefled  objed.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  every  talent 
we  poiFefs,  whether  large  or  fmall,  ii  given  us  in  tni (I  to  be  laid!^out  for 
God ; — and  1  have  often  thought  that  Chriftians  ad  inconfiftcntly  with 
their  high  profeifion,  when  they  omit*  even  in  their  moft  common  and 
Invial  expenditures,  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  friends  of  thvir 
JLorcL  I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  focb  ground  of  complaint  in 
this  inftance  %  but  rather  believe,  that  the  reHgious  worid  in  general  will 
.cheerfully  unite  with  me,  while  I  mod  cordially  wiih  fucccfs  to  the 
JPnaceft  of  Wales  Yacht,  and  pray  that  (he  may  ever  fail  ynder  the  di- 
,vine  proteAion  and  bleffing  1 — that  the  humble  followers  of  Him  who 
^^k'e  the  ftonn  into  a  calm,  when  croffing  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth,  may 
pften  feel  their  hearts  glowing  with  facied  ardour,  while  in  her  cabina 
they  enjoy  fweet  communion  with  their  Lord,  and  with  each  other  i — 
and  that  ftrangen^  who  may  be  providentially  brought  among  them, 
may  fee  fo  much  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  rehgion  of  Jefus 
exemplified  in  their  condud  and  converfetion^  that  they  may  be  con- 
ilrained  to  fey,  **  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  perceive  that  Cod  I8 
with  you, — Your  God  (hall  be  our  God,  and  his  people  fhall  hence- 
forth be  our  chofen  companions  and  a^ociates.  "  I  am,  Mr  Editor, 
your  obliged  friend  and  filler  in  tht  gofpel,  E.  T.  *  Ev.  Mag.  p.  268. 
A  rehgious  Newspaper  is  announced  in  the  Ev.  M.Jor  September. — 
It  is  said  of  common  newspaperSf  *  That  they  are  absorbed  in  t€%n^ 
poral  concerns ^  it'hile  the  consideration  oftltose  ivhu^h  arf  e/errufl  is  posU 

Z  4  poned  , 
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foneds  the  bustn^  ^of  ^%  life  has  Mipm^d  th^  claims  of  fan* 
mortality ;  and  ^^<^  liipnareki-  of  the  world  have  e^ros8«d  iq  at^ 
tentton  which>rovi^  inave  been  a|ore  properly  debited  tQ  tbtf  Sa^ 
Viour  of  the  unirerse. '  b  13  then  stated,  '  that  the  Qotiittns  of 
this  paper /7%#  Jmtructor^  Pri^  Sd.^  will  b?  supf$^  bj^  pious 
feflecttqnsi  suitable  oomoftents  fo' improve  the  dilqiientations  of 
^ro^4ci|Gt  will  be  in^rodoced  \  and  the  whole  condudad  widi  an 
eye  to  o^r Miiit^sd,  as  w^  as  fteiqporal  welfare.  Thewcj^l^  will 
contain  the  ktest  news  np  |o  four  o'clock  on  die  day  of  publican 
tion,  (Qffether  widi  the  ofMt  rectent  religious  occurrences.^  Th^ 
pf  io^  gf  stobl()  4nd  i^m^  maskeH^ble^,  will  also  be  accurately 
detailed. '—^£v.  Mag.  S^emter  Advertisment.  The  Eclectic 
Review  is  idso  understood  to  be  carried  ^  upon  Methodistical 
pmieipies. 

Nodnng  can  erince  more  strongly  the  influence  iriiich  Method* 
ism  now  exercises  upon  common  ute^  and  the  £ut  hold  it  his  got 
of  the  people,  than  the  advertisements  'wAAdk  are  cirariatad  eviv^ 
month  in  these  very  singula?  publications.  On  die  4|over  of  a 
single  number,  for  example,  we  haved^  following^--*    . 

«  Want^  kyy  Mr  Turner,  Aoemakar,  a  ^cady  appmlloe  1  be  will 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  miofftry  of  ^hc  gotp^  |«-Hi  pi«aiiiim 
<Kpe6ledt  p^  3. «- Wanted,  a  ieripoi  young  wom%n|  as  fimant  of  all 
work,  3.— •Wantedi  a  pian  of  ferloos  chara&er,  who  qsu  flv^^  $•**« 
Wanted,  a  ferious  woman  to  affift  ifi  a  fhon,  3.— A  yeung  perfoq  id  Ae 
nfflinery  line  wifliet  to  be  in  tf  fiprioni  family,  4.«-WanU  a  phoe,  a 
young  man  who  hat  brewed  in  a  (enous  family,  ^•'otDitto,  a  yoong 
woman  of  evangelical  principlet,  if.— rWaot^  an  a^ffc  farious  (hop^ 
nan,  5. — ^To  be  fold,  aq  djgible  refidenoe,  with  60  acres  of  hmd  1  go(* 
pd  preached  in  three  places  within  half  a  mile,  5.-«^  ^|^  geoUemau 
may  be  acconimoda^  with  lodging  in  a  fmsU  prions  famfly,:  Ji.«*«To 
let,  a  genteel  firft  floor  in  an  airy  fituafion,  near  the  Tabenwde»'  6.-^ 
Wanted,  a  ji^vemeft,  of  evangelia^l  prtpciplts  and  corrsTpdnding  efaarso* 
ter,  10.— The  religious  veffel,  we  have  befoio  (jp^alieo  of,  ts  fhua  adver* 
|i(edr-7*^  The  Prjnccfs  of  Wales  yacht,  J^  Chapman,  W.  ^oiirn,  aaftei^ 
by  divine  permiffion,  will|eave  Ralph^s  Quay  every  Fridaiy,  ^.^  te.  &:& 
— Jufy,  Ev.  Mag. 

After  the  specimens  we  bavo  given  qCc^these  people.*  any  thinp 
which  is  said  of  their  activity  can  very  easily  be  credited^  Hie 
Army  and  Navy  appear  \o  be  particular  objects  of  tl^eir  at^eptipn, 

*  Briitfb  Navy. — It  is  with  peculiar  plei^furcwe  infert  the  following 
extra  A  of  a  letter  from  the  pious  Chaplaii^  of  a  Man  of  War,  to  t  pea- 
tlcman  at  Qofport,  intimating  the  power  an^  gra^e  of  Qoa  manifefte^ 
towards  oiir  brave  Seamen.  «  Off  Caiiz^  Nov,  26.  iSoS^^^j  iiaif 
friend, — A  fleet  for  England  found  as  io  the  night,  and  is Juft  going  away,  1 
X  have  only  time  to  tell  you  tint  the  work  of  Goo  faems  to  pro& 
B^*    I4*°r  VT  ^^i^  convidioQS ; — fomci  I  tr^Si  are  (inverted.    | 
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ok  mrfnlfltkU  «&d  am  oUigcd  to  1it«<e  a  printt  neetfiig  afterwards 
WtA  tkofe  who  wifli  to  fpetk  aiiotit  thetr  roQWi  Bnt  ny  own  bethh  is 
faffcHag  mtich»  oor  iluH  I  proAMbtf  W  able  long  to  bear  it.  The  fliip 
U  like  %  tabmsde  i  wad  teattj  there  is  much  extemtl  reforantion, 
Capt.  r-'T-*  fttifts  so  omefiioo*  1  have  near  a  hundred  hearers  every 
night  at  fix  o'cIm^.  How  ooworthy  mm  1  !.«*JPr«y  for  ur.  "-^ J?t^. M.  84^ 
7%if  Tsifim^ffa  Pr^fang  Ofietrio the IKwti&f  Phus  SdUorf/ 
«  MrvE^itor,^— In  the  a^Kth  of  two  or  three  wictteies  a  trBt!i  flull 
he  effabnifiiedw  i  receatly  met  with  a  pkafiag  coflfaaulion  of  k  nam* 
ilwtf  iate<}  fome  time  fince  in  v^r  Bd^siae.  I-  was  fiirpMe#  by  • 
iHfil  firoQi  aQ  old  at^^aiataoce  of  mint  the  other  day»  lAo  is  sow  an  o& 
^r  of  rank  in  hit  Majefty's  aavj.  In  the  coorfe  t(  coiwsrfatiooy  I 
;#s#  fhocked  at  the  pronne  qaths  tha^  perpetually  iotemipted  hia  fcn* 
tences ;  and  took  an  opportunity  to  expccfs  my  regret  that  (och  languajfo 
inonld  be  fo  cooimoo  amoiy  fo  valuable  a  body  of  men^>  <*  Sir^ '  bid 
her*Wt1  inTerfpetfittg  many  folemn  imprecatiobit  *'  an  officer  cannot  live 
at  fe^'whhotet  fwearing ;— not  one  of  my  men  would  mind  a  word  with- 
6ut  sU  dath;  it' re  common  fea*lafiguage.  If  we  were  not  to  fwear«  the 
rafcaU  wdtfkMate  bs  for  lubbers,  ftar^  io  our  fiicet,  and  leave  us  to  do 
Aur  commands  omMves.  I  never  knew  but  one  exception  ;  and  that 
was  tftUrn  iiiMnasy.  I  d««latr»  beKete  me  'tis  true  (rufpeding  that  I 
aaight  aot  credit  it)  tber^  #as  a  fet  of  feUows  called  MefMj/If,  00 
board  the  Vi^bwy,  Locd  Ndfon's  fhip  (to  be  fure  he  was  rather  a  reli« 
gio«s  mao  bimMf!)  and  ^femen  never  wanted  fwtoing  at.  The 
4oga  were  the  heft  kwmen  on  board.  Every  man  inetu  his  duty,  and 
cvesy  mmk  Sd  his  doty.  They  ufed  to  meet  together  and  (ing  hymni ; 
and  nobody  daccd  aoleft  them.  The  commander  would  not  have  fuf* 
fcred-tt,  had  tbry-attempitd  it.  They  were  allowed  a  mels  by  thcm- 
Mvcs  t  aad  ocver  mticd  with  the  other  men.  1  have  often  heard  them 
fiufiQg  awaymrielf  I  and  'da  true,  I  aflbre  you»  but  not  one  of  th^ 
W9»  either  kilfed  or  woimded  at  the  battle  gf  Trafalgar  though  tbey 
did  (heir  duty  as  well  as  any  men.     No»  not  one  of  the  pfalm-Hnging 

fmtry  waa  cvta  h«rt ;  aad  there  the  ftllows  are  fwimming  aw^iy  in  the 
ay  of  Biicay  at  this  lery  time,  finging  like  the  D — — ♦  They  ar^ 
now.  voder  a  Dtsreommander  \  but  ftill  are  allowed  the  fam^  privileges^ 
and  »efs  by  themCtlves.  Thefe  were  the  only  fellows  that  I  ever  knew 
do  their  doty  withoot  fwearing }  and  I  will  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay 
tbey^  il.^*'.  Jr  C.««-jSv.  i£y«  p.  1199  i|o. 

These  people  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  in  thq 
Aacpt  jc£  nmsioiairies.— Upon  the  subject  pf  missions,  we  shall 
§$j  fery  little  or  npthing  at  preaent)  because  we  reserve  it  for  an^ 
etner  artfcle  in  i  subsequent  number.  But  we  cannot  help  re* 
marking  the  ma|iiitude  of  Ihe  coUectiona  made  in  favour  ot  the 
mis^lcmaries  at  the  Methodistical  chapelsi  when  compared  with  the 
CoHectiona  ftw  anif  common  object  of  charity  in  the  ordiodoit 
chyrches  and  chsf^. 
«  Refntmi  JrM  Jl9(T>/f.-*A  ooo^  Iatisfi|Aory  R^rt  was  prefented 

*      .  by 
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tf  tlie  Gommtttce^  from  which  k  afipearedy  that  Cnce  Ac  .QqnmcACC- 
IDtrnt  of  the  InftitutioD  in  the  year  I799»  upwards  of  Four  J^Ilioni  oF 
llcligkms  Trada  have  bcea  Iffaed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Society  ;  and 
that  coofiderably  more  than  one  fourth  of  that  number  have  been  fold 
4urin^  the  lad  year. '«— j?v.  -Mag.  p.  284. 

.  Tliese  tracta  are  dropped  in  villages  hj  the  Methodists^  and 
thus  every  chance  for  conversion  afforded  to  the  common  people* 
Tliere  ia  a  proposal  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  volumes  before 
BSy  that  travellen^  for  every  pound  they  spend  on  the  road^  should 
fiiilg  one  shilling's  worth  of  these  tracts  out  of  the  chaise  win- 
dow |-«»lhus  taxng  hia  pleasures  at  5 per  cent,  for  die  purposes  of 
floing  good* 

•  *■  Every  Chriftian  who  cxpedi  the  pr^tedion  and  blcftog  of  God« 
mght  to  take  with  him  aa  many  JbiUm^t  'worthy  at  ltr;tfl,  of  cheap 
Trads  to  throw  00  the  roadf  and  leave  at  ioat,  at  he  take^.  o*it  pomndf 
to  expend  on  himfelf  and  family.  This  it  really  but  a  trifling  facrifioew 
it  Is  a  highly  retfonable  one ;  and  one  wrhich  God  will  accept. '— i?m 
Mag.  p.  405. 

It  it  part  of  their  polity  to  have  a  great  change  of  mmisiorsm 
<  Same  day,  the  Rev.  W.  Haward,  from  Hoston  Aosdemv>  was 
Ordained  over  the  Independent  chureh  at  Rendham,  Soffolk.  Mr  Pic^ 
kles  of  Wafpole,  began  with  pintyeriKid  reading  ;  Mr  Pnoe»  of  Woo^ 
brid^y  delivered  the  introda^ory  difcourfe  and  aflced  the  qoeftiMS  ;  Mr 
Dcnnant,  of  Halefworth,  ofiPered  the  ordination  prayer;  AJr  Stttfit- 
hatmrn^  tf  Btrngajt  gave  the  charge^  firom  A6b  sz.  a8  ;  Mr  Viaocat,  of 
beal,  the  general  prayer ;  and  Mr  Walfbrd,  of  Yarmouth,  preached 
to  the  people,  froai  2  Phil.  ii.  i6.  * — i?v.  Mag.  p.  43^ 

Cbaftli  Opened. — <  Hambledon,  Bucks  Sept.  aa.^Eighteen  months 
ago  this  parifli  wat  deftitute  of  the  gofpel :  the  people  have  now  one 
c»f  the  Rer.  G.  Collifon's  (ludenls,  the  Rev.  Mr  Eaftmead,  fettled  a- 
mong  them.  Mr  Englifti,  of  Wooburn,  and  Mr  Frey  preached  oa  the 
Occafion ;  and  Mr  Jones,  of  London,  Mr  Churchill,  of  Henley,  Mr 
Redford,  of  Windfor,  and  Mr  Banratt,  now  of  Petrnfickly  prayed.  '— 
£v.  Mag.  p.  533. 

Methodism  in  his  Majesties  Ship  Tonnant — a  Letter  from  the  SaiU 

Mater. 

*  It  is  with  great  fatisfa&ion  that  I  can  now  inform  you  Ood  has 

deigned^  in  a  yet  greater  dei^ree,  to  own  the  weak  efforts  of  his  fervaot 

to  turn  many  from  Satan  to  himfelf.     Many  are  called  here,  9%  is  plain 

to  be  feen  by  their  penfive  looks  and  deep  fighs-     And  if  they  would 

foe  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call,  inftead  of  grieving  the  Spirit  of  graces 

ihould  foOD  have  near  half  the  fhtp't  company  broagia  to 

It  not,  however,  but,  as  I  have  caft  my  bread  apoa  the 

be  found  after  many  days.     Our  1 5  are  no  ^  increafed  to 

>.     Sorely  the  Lord  detighictb  not  in  the  death  of  kiai 

Metb.  Mag.  p.  188. 

also^  from  p.  139.  Meik  Mag,  that  th«  same^rin* 

ciples 
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oipks  prevail  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Sezboxfle,  44  gtvM^ 
And  in  one  part  of  the  Evan.  Mag.  great  hopes  are  entertained 
mS  the  S5th  regiment.  We  believe  this  is  the  number^  but  we 
i|uote  this  fact  from  memory. 

We  must  remember,  in  addition  to  these  trifling  specimens  of 
Aeir  active  disposition,  that  the  Mediodists  have  found  a  ^ver« 
fill  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  the  neutrality  whicb 
the  J  afiect,  and  partly  adhere  to,  are  courted  both  by  numsters< 
and  opposition  |  that  they  have  gained  complete  possession  of  the 
India-House^  and  utfder  the  pretence,  or  perhaps  with  the  serious 
intention  of  educating  young  people  for  India,  wtl^take  care  to  in«- 
troduce  (as  much  as  they  dare  without  provoking  attention)  their 
own  peculiar  tenets*  In  fact,  one  thhig  must  always  be  taken  for 
granted  respecting  these  people,-«-that  wherever  they  gain  a  fodt- 
mg,  or  whatever  be  the  institutions  to  wh|ch  they  give  birth,  ji?r«/#- 
fytism  will  bi  tkiir  main  object  f  every  thing  e)se  is  a  mere  instrument 
*-this  is  their  principal  aim.  When  every  proselyte  is  not  only  an 
addition  to  their  temporal  power,  but  when  the  act  of  conversion 
which  gains  a  vote,  saves  (as  they  suppose)  a  soul  from  destruc- 
tion,-^it  is  ^<uite  needless  to  state,  that  every  faculty  of  their 
minds  w9)  be  dedkated  to  this  most  important  of  all  temporal 
and  eternal  concerns. 

*  Their  attack  upon  the  Church  is  not  merely  confined  to  publi- 
cations ;  it  is  jgenerally  understood,  that  they  have  a  very  consi- 
derable fund  tor  the  purchase  of  livings,  to  which,  of  course,  mi- 
testers  of  their  own  profession  are  always  presented. 

Upon  the  fferegoing  facts,  and  upon  the  spirit  evinced  by  these 
extracts,  we  shall  make  a  few  comments. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  defcription  of  Chriftians  entertain  very 
erroneous  and  dangerous  notions  of  the  prefent  judgments  of  God. 
A  belief,  that  Providence  interferes  in  all  the  little  anions  of  our 
lives,  refers  all  merit  and  demerit  to  bad  and  good  fortune ;  and 
caufes  the  fuccefsful  man  to  be  always  confidercd  as  a  good  man, 
and  the  unhappy,  man  as  the  objeft  of  divine  vcngcande.  It  fur- 
niflies  ignorant  and  deGgning  men  with  a  power  which  is  fure  to 
be  abufed ;  the  cry  of,  z  judgment ^  2i  Judgment ^  it  is  always  eafy  to 
make,  but  not  eafy  to  refift.  it  encourages  the  grofleft  fupcftftitionsi 
lor  if  the  Deity  rewards  and  puniflies  on  every  flight  occafion,  it  i^ 
quite  impoflibk,  but  that  fuch  an  helplefs  being  as  man,  will  fet 
him&lf  at  work  to  difcover  the  will  of  Heaven  in  the  appearance^ 
of  outward  nature,  and  to  apply  all  the  phenomena  ot  thunder, 
lightning,  wind,  and  every  ftriking  appearance,  to  the  regulation 
of  his  conduA  \  as  the  poor  Mechodifl,  when  he  rode  into  Picca^ 
dilly  in  a  thunder  ftorm,  and  imagined  that  all  the  uproar  of  the 
ekoicnts  was  a  mere  bint  to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr  Romaine'f 

chapel. 
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mvgA»    HcTice  s  Ipf^^  deal  of  erttxr^  and  a  great  deal  of  fecvot 
■ii£enr«    This  do&rine  of  a  theocracy  mttft  aeocffirily  place  ma 
ezceiUre  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :    It  applies  To  hiffauit^ 
Ij  and  fo  tremendottfly  to  men's  hopes  and  fears,  that  it  mnft  aaahe 
nie  prieft  osunpotent  over  the  people,  as  it  always  has  done  wb^e 
it  has  hcen  eftablUhed.    It  has  a  great  tendeacy  to  check  hiunan  ex«- 
erttons,  and  to  prerent  the  erapkyment  of  thofat  fiecendary  means  of 
efie£ltng  an  obje£fc  which  Providextte  has  placed  in  our  power.    The 
'do£lrine  of  the  immednte,  and  perpetual  iateiftre&ce  of  Divine  pro* 
vidcnce,  is  not  true.    If  two  men  travel  the  fiime  road,  the  one  to 
rob,  the  other  to  relieve  a  fellow  creatiwe  who  is  ftarvtng ;  will  any 
but  the  moft  fanatic  contend*  that  they  do  not  both  run  the  fiunc* 
chance  of  faHins  over  a  ftooe,  and  breaking  their  1^  i  and  is  it 
not  matter  of  faS,  that  the  robber  often  returns  fafe,  and'tfae  jiuft- 
man  ftiftains  the  injury  ?    Have  not  the  founded  divines  of  both 
churches,  alwavs  urged  this  unequal  diftribution  of  good  and  cvil» 
•n  the  prefent  ftate,  as  one  of  the  ftroogeit  natural  ai^gwicftte  fer 
a  future  ftate  of  retftbution  ?   Have  not  they  contended^  #od  wett» 
and  admirably  contended,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fac^  ftate  is  ab*^ 
folutely  neceflary  to  our  notion  of  the  jufttcc  of  Ood^^r-abfiihiielf' 
aeceiiuy  to  reftore  order  to  that  mosal  oonfufioa  whicll  we  al  ob« 
ferve  aiMl  deplore  in  the  prcfcnt  world  ?    The  man  wint  ptaottvo-^ 
hgion  upon  a  faHe  bafis,  is  the  greateft  enemy  to  re^pgicni^  •  If  vic- 
tory is  always  to  the  juft  and  g«>d,---4»w  is  the  fovtuw  of  ilnpi* 
cos  conquerors  to  be  accounted  far  ?    Why  do  theyereft  ^ynaf* 
ties,  and  found  famines  which  hift  far^oMHries  i    The  atfltfiing 
mind  whom  you  have  inftni£bd  in  Ass  oMner,  and  for  Mefint 
cfkSt  only,  naturally  comes  upon  |OulKlieafter, with  dificimics  of 
this  fort;  be  finds  he  has  been  ikceived  ^  aMd  you  will  foon  ctifcoyer 
that,  in  breeding  up  a  fanatic^  you  have.««wittingly  laid  the  fowu 
dation  of  an  atheift.    The  honeft  and  the  orthodox  method,  is  tp 
prepare  young  people  for  the  world,  as  it  a£^ually  eaifts  \  to  t«|: 
them  they  will  often  find  vice  perfecUy  fuccefaful^  virtue  eapofcd 
to  a  long  train  of  afflidions  \  that  tbcv  niuft  bear  this  pmiepiiyf 
and  look  to  another  world  for  its  re^iMation^ 

2.  The  fecond  dofirine  which  it  is  neceflary  to  notice  ooMmg 
the  Methodifts,  is  the  do£lrine  of  inward  impulfe  and  t|DOti0ns» 
which,  it  is  quite  plain,  moft  lead,  if  uQiverfaliy  ioGfted  uson,  aud 
preached  among  the  oommon  people,  to  every  fpecies  of  mlly  and 
px>rmity.  Vihexi  an  human  being  beiieves  that  his  internal  feetinjes 
lure  the  monitions  of  God,  and  Aat  thtle  monitions  muft  gDvern-bis 
^ondu£l %  and  whca  a  great  ftrefs  is  purpofely  laid  i^>on  tbcii»  inward ' 
fieelings  in  all  the  diicourfes  from  the  pulpit ;  it  is,  of  couffe,  im« 
poilibre  to  fay  to  what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  mankind  may  not 
p^  Cjirried|  ynd^  tbe  in^ucnc?  pf  fuch  da^ngerous  ^o^rines. 

■  3-Th? 
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3«  The  Metho£ft9  lule  pleafisre  aad  amufemeats  $  no  dicatre« 
np  card8»  no  dancing,  no  pirockinelloi  no  dancing  dogs,  no  blind 
fiddlersir— all  the>mttfement8  of  the  rich  and  of  tl^  poor  mall  dif- 
Mpear>  whcrtvtr  thefc  .gloomy  people  get  t  fooling.  It  is  not  die 
aibufie  of  plcaAue  which  they  atudc,  but  tibc  interfperfion  of  plea^ 
iun^  hoverar  much  it  is  suardcd  by  good  fenfe  and  moderation  ; 
— *it  is  not  only  wicked  to  hear  the  licentious  plajs  of  Congreve, 
but  wicked  to  near  Henry  the  Vth,  or  the  School  for  Scamkil  j— ' 
it  is  not  only  diilipated  to  run  about  to  all  the  parties  in  London 
and  £dinburgb,-^bttt  dancing  is  not ^t  fir  a  being  wU  is  preparimg 
bimfilffor  eternity.  Ennutf  wretchednels,  melancholy,  groans  and 
figos  are  the  offerings  which  tbefe  unhappy  men  make  to  a  Deity, 
who  has  covered  the  earth  widi  gar  colours,  and  ficented  it  widi 
rich  perfumes  $  and  ihown  us,  by  the  plan  and  order  of  his  works, 
that  be  has  given  to  man  fomething  better  than  a  bare  exigence, 
and  Icattered  over  his  creation  a  thoufand  foperfluous  joys,  which 
ate  tDtaOy  jmneceffary  to  the  mere  fupport  ot  life. 

40  The.Methodifts  lay  very  little  ftrefe  upon  pradlical  ttghteouf- 
neb^  They  do  not  (ay  to  their  people,  do  not  be  deceitful ;  do 
not  be  idkf  gtft  rid  of  your  bad  paUions;  or  at  leaft  (i£  they  do 
fay  thefe  tUngs)  they  fay  them  very  feldom*  Not  that  tney  preach 
faiih  without  works;  for  if  they  told  the  people,  that  they  might 
rob  and  mmder  with  impunitv,  the  civil  magiftrate  muft  be  com- 
pelled to  interfere  with  (uch'doflrinc  ;r*but  they  fay  a  great  deal 
about  faith,  and  very  little  about  worSis.  What  are  commonly 
called  the  ityfterious  parts  of  our  religion,  are  brought  into  the 
fbrc-*flra|md,  much  more  than  the  dodrines  which  lead  to  pra&ice, 
< — and  this  among  the  lowed  of  the  community. 

The  Methodists  have  hitherto  been  accused  ot  dissenting  from  the 
church  of  England.  This>  u^  far  as  relates  to  mere  subscription  ta 
articles,  is  not  true  \  but  they  differ  in  their  choice  of  the  articles  upon 
which  they  dilate  and  expand,  and  to  which  they  appear  to  gire  a 
preference,  from  the  stress  which  they  place  upon  them.  There  i^ 
nothing  horeticai  in  saying,  that  God  sometimes  intervenes  with 
his  special  providence  i  but  theie  people  differ  from  the  estabHsh-> 
ed  churchy  in  the  degree  *in  which  they  insist  upon  this  doctrine. 
In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  sense  and  education*  it  is  a  safe  doc- 
trine ;— in  the  management  of  the  Methodists,  we  have  seen  how 
ridiculous  and  degrading  it  becomes.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  would  not  do  his  duty,  if  he 
ciid  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  good  works  ; 
but  as  he  believes  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  give  credit  to  doc- 
trines, than  to  Kve  well,  he  labours  most  in  those  points  where 
human  natore  is  the  most  liable  to  prove  defective.  Because  he 
does  so,  he  is  accused  of  giving  up  the  articles  of  bis  faith,  by 

men 
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men  who  have  their  partiafities  also  in  doctrine ;  but  partisditftt, 
not  founded  upon  the  same  sound  discretion,  pnd  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

5.  The  Methodists  are  always  desirous  of  making  men  mart 
religiousi  than  it  i»)possible)  from  the  constitution  of  hnmafi  na^ 
ttire,  to  make  them.  If  they  could  succeed  as  much  as  dfeey  with 
to  succeed^  there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  ddving  and  sptnnliig^ 
and  of  every  exertion  of  human  industry.  Men  most  eat,  aad 
drink,  and  work ;  and  if  you  wish  to  fix  upon  them  hi^  and 
elevated  notions,  as  the  ordinary  furniture  of  their  minds,  you 
do  these  .two  things ; — you  drive  men  of  warm  tempeiaaseiits 
mad,— ^and  you  introduce,  in  the  rest  of  the  worid,  a  low  aad 
shocking  familiarity  with  words  and  images,  wWch  every  real 
friend  to  religion  would  wish  to  keep  sacred.  The  friends  tf  tkt 
ffear  Redeemer  nvho  are  in  tlie  habit  of  visiting  the  Isle  of  Thanei''^ 
(as  in  the  extract  we  have  quoted  ;)— Is  it  possible  that  this  ndx- 
ture  of  the  most  awful,  with  the  most  familiar  images,  so  com* 
ipion  among  Methodists  now,  and  with  the  enthusiasts  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  must  not,  in  the  end,  divest  religion  qf  all  the 
deep  and  solemn  impressions  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  ? 
In  a  man  of  common  imagination  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
the  terror,  and  the  feeling  which  it  first  excited,  musT  neces- 
sarily be  soon  separated :  but,  where  the  fervour  of  impression 
is  long  preserved,  piety  ends  in  bedlam.  Accordingly,  tlwre  is 
not  a  mad-house  in  England,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the 
patients  have  not  been  driven  to  insanity  by  the  extravagance  of 
these  people.  We  cannot  enter  such  places  without  seeine  a 
number  of  honest  artizans,  covered  with  blankets,  and  calhng 
themselves  angels  and  apostles,  who,  if  they  had  remained  con- 
tented with  tne  instruction  of  men  of  learning  and  education, 
would  still  have  been  sound  masters  of  their  own  trade,  sober 
christians,  and  useful  members  of  society. 

6.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  directly  all  the  doctrine 
of  the  Methodists  is  calculated  to  gain  power  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant.  To  say,  that  the  Deity  gotems  this  world  by  ge- 
neral rules,  and  that  we  must  wait  for  another,  and  a  final  scene 
of  existence,  before  vice  meets  with  its  merited  punishment,  and 
virtue  with  its  merited  reward  \  to  preach  this  up  daily,  would 
not  add  a  single  votary  to  the  Tabernacle,  nor  sell  a  Number  of 
the  Methodistical  Magazine;— but,  to  publish  an  account  of  a 
man  who  was  cured  of  scrofula  by  a  single  sermon— of  Provi- 
dence destroying  the  innkeeper  at  Garstang  for  appointing  a  cock- 
fight near  the  Tabernacle ; — this  promptness  of  judgment  and  im- 
mediate execution,  is  so  much  like  human  justice,  and  so  much 
better  adapted  to  vulgar  capacities,  that  the  system  is  at  once  ad- 

mitted^ 
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itAttedf  ali  soon  as  any  one  can  be  founds  vrko  \9  Wpudenti  of 
ignorant  enoughi  to  teach  tt;  and»  being  once  admitted^'ic  produced 
too  strong  an  effect  npon  the  passions,  to  be  easily  relinqaished* 
Tile  case  is  the  same  with  the  dfectiine  of  iiiward  impulse,  or,  m' 
tke^  tettn  k,  expetience  ;-^f  you  preach  up  to  ploughmen  and 
arttzans,  that  *very  ^gukr  fteHng  which  comes  toross  them  is  a 
^sitation  of  the  Divine  Spirit*— can  there  be  sny  diffic^ulty,  umie^ 
tike  influence  of  this  tionsens?,  in  converting  these  simple  creature^ 
into  active  and  mysterioits  fools,  and  making  Aem  your  slaves  fof 
nfe  f  It  ie  not  possible  to  raise  vp  any  dan^ous  enthusiasmi  b^  • 
ceHfng*mento  oe  jo^t,  and  good,  and  charitable ;  but)  keep  this 
part  of  dirfstianity  out  of  sight—  and  talk  long,  and  enthusiastic 
eally,  before  ignorant  peopte,  of  the  mysteries  'of  our  religion^ 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  followers  :— verily  th<* 
Tabernacle  loveth  not  that  which  is  simple,  intelligiUe,  and  lead^ 
^tb  to  good  sound  practice, 

*   Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  spirit  which  pervades 
«kes^  people,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  causes,  the  ef-» 
fects,  and  the  cure  of  this  calamity. — ^The  fanaticism  so  preva«fc 
lent  in  the  present  day,  is  one  of  those  evils  from  which  society 
is  never  wholly  exempt  •,  but  which  bursts  out,  at  different  pe- 
riods, with  peculiar  violence,  and  sometimes  overwhelms  every 
Aing  in  its  course.     The  last  eruption  took  place  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  destroyed  both  Church  and  Throne  with  its 
tremendous  force.      Though  irresistible,  it  was  short;  enthu* 
siasm  spent  its  force — the  usnaJ  reaction  took  place  5  and  Eng- 
land Was  deluged  with  ribaldry  and  indecency,  because  it  had 
been  worried  with  fanatical  restrictions.     By  decrees  however  it 
Ipvaa  found  out,  that  orthodoxy  and  loyalty  might  be  secured  by  o* 
ther  methods  than  licentious  conduct  ana  immodest  conversation^ 
The  public  morals  improved ;  and  there  appeared  as  much  good 
Sense  and  moderation  upon  the  subject  of  religioiT,  as  ever  can 
■be  expected  from  mankind  in  large  masses.     Still,  however,  the 
mischief  which  the  Puritans  had  done  was  not  forgotten  ;  a  ge- 
neral suspicibn  prevailed  of  the  dangers  of  religious  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  fanatical  preacher  wanted  his  accustomed  power  among 
a  people  recently  recovered  from  a  religious  war,  and  guarded  Ijy 
songs,  proverbs,  popular  stories,  and  the  general  tide  of  humour 
*nd  opmion,  against   all  excesses  of  that  nature.      About  the 
fridd!e  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  character  of  the  genu« 
iTie  fanatic  was  a  good  deal  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  the 
civil  wms  worn  '\>^t;  the  field  was  clear  for  extravagance  in 
pi*»^v,    nnd    causf^t.  which  must  always  produce   an    immense 
infin^nr*'  upon  the  mind  of  man,  wore  left  to  their  own  unim- 
peded operations.   .Religion  is  so  noble  and  powerful  a  consi- 
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dcritioti— it  b  so  buoymt  $mi  id  kMuhawgihla    dwt  k  imy  b# 
ftttde,  by  fanatics  to  canj  with  it  ai^  d^ree  cS  enm  aad  o/ 
perilous  absorditr.    In  this  iastaiiM  iMsrs  Whitfidd  ft  Vfes^ 
ley  happened  to  Mgyi.    Their'  were  men  of  oonsidcraUe  talents  % 
tKey  observed  the  ownmon  decorums  of  life  s  tfaer  did  not  nm 
naked  into  the  streets,  or  pretend  to  the  pfophetkal  character  i*-^ 
and  therefore,  thej  w^re  not  committed  to  Neumte.     Thcj 
preached  with  great  tnergy  to  weak  people  i  who  first  stared—* 
then  liste9ed-*men  belteyed — dien  ielt  die  ihwatd  feelinf^  a( 
grace,  and  became  as  foolish  as  their  teadiers  could  possibly. 
wish  them  to  be :  in  short  folly  ran  its  ancient  cottrse^—tyad^ 
human  nature  evinced  itself  to  be,  what  it  always  has  been,  un^ 
der  simikur  circudisunces.     The  great  and  permanent  cause^ 
therefore,  of  the  increase  oi  MethMism,  is  the  cause  whicli  has 
given  birth  to  fanaticism  in  all  ages, — tke  facilitf  ef  H6nglmg  hu^ 
nmn  trrors  with  tke  fiimi^mental  truths  rf  nUp»H.    The.  formerly  • 
imperfect  reddence  of  the  deigy  mav  peimps»  in  somc^  triihig 
degree,  have  aided  this  source  of  Metnodism.    Bitt  unless^a  man- 
of  education,  and  a  gendeman,  could  stoop  to  such  disftigfi^ttous 
aits  as  the  Methodist  preac^^rSy-^unless  he  hears  hcaimijf  music 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  etiioyi  svfUt  tfcperwias^ — it  is  fftlkft  impossi-t 
hie  that  he  can  cohtend  against  such  artists  as  these.    Molt  W 
tive,  than  they  are  at  present,  the  clmy  midit  perhaps  be^   - 
hat  the  calmness  and  moderadon  of  an  £tablimment  tan  Mtw 
poniUybe  a  match  for  sectarian  acdvitvr— If  the  coinmon  people 
a0e  €tmstd  whk  die  fine  acting  of  Mrs  Siddons,  they  go  to 
Saddlers  WeOs.    The  ttkf^t  is  too  serious  for  ludicrous  compi^ 
risons ;  but  the  Tkberoacle  really  is  to  the  Church,  what  SaddlWa 
Wells  is  to  thelkanuu^^miere,  pc^uhatity  is  gained  by  vaulting 
and  tumbling, — by  low  arts,  wlikh  the  regular  cler^  afe  not 
too  idle  to  have  recourse  to,  but  too  dignified :  tfasir  msdtutiono 
are  chaste  and  sapere,*^-diey  endeavour  to  do  that  whscht  ^V^  - 
the  whoUp  0wl/or  a  gtmtt  mmkr  pfweon,  Vill  be  found  to  be  the 
most  adm^ble  and  the  most  usetd :  it  is  no  pait  of  their  pttUf 
to  descend  to  small  artifices,  for  the  sake  of  present  popularity 
and  effect.    The  religion  of  die  common  pe<mle  under  die  gCM 
vefomeni  of  the  Churdi,  may  remain  as  it  is  tor  ever  ftrnmu^ 
siasm  oi9St  be  progressive,  or  it  will  expire. 

|t  is  probable  tlut  the  dreadful  scents  which  have  lasdy  been 
acted  in  the  world,  and  th^  dangers  to  which  we  arreifosedf 
have  increased  the  numbers  of  the  Mediodists« 

To  what  ds^ree  will  Madiodism  extend  in  this  counti^  i 
This  question  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  That  it  has  rapidly 
increased  within  .ti^se  few  years,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  \ 
smd  we  confess  we  cannot  see  what  is  iikely  to  impede  its  pro* 
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greis,^  The  party  which  i|  has  formed  in  the  Legislature,  an^ 
^e.ari^I  neutrality  with  which  they  give  respectability  to  their 
small  mimbers, — 4he  talents  of  soxne  of  t$is  party^  and  the  un- 
impeat^ed  excellence  of  their  characters>  alf  make  it  probable 
thgt.  faj)atiai$m  will  increase,  rather  than  l^minish.  The  Me- 
tho^ts  have  made  an  alarming  inroad  into  the  Church,  and 
they  ai«  attacking  the  Army  and  Navv.  The  principality  of 
W'des,  and  the  East  India  Company,  tney  have  already  acquir- 
ed. All  mines  and  subterraneous  places  belong  tp.  them;  they 
creep  irito  hospitals  and  small  schools,  abd  so  work  their  way 
upwards.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  religious  neutrals  to  beg  all 
the  little  livings,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  from  the 
•minister  for  the  time  beine  j  and  from  these  fixed  points  they 
mike  incursions  upon  the  happiness  and  common  sense  of  the 
^cinage.  We  most  sincerely  deprecate  such  an  event  \  but  it 
ift^ill  excite  in  us  no  manner  of  surprise,  if  a  period  arrives  when 
the  churches  of  the  sober  and  orthodox  part  of  the  English 
clergy,  are  completely  deserted  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  We  do  not  prophecy  any  such  event  5  but 
'we  contend,  that  it  is  not  impossible, — ^hardly  improbable.  If 
such,  in  future,  should  be  the  situation  of  tnis  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  political  animosities  may  not  be  ingrafted 
upoa  this  marked  and  dangerous  division  of  mankind  into  the 
#W//,  and  the  ungodly.  At  all  ^vents,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
happiness  will  be  destroyed,  reason  degraded,  sound  religion  ba- 
nished from  the  world  y  and  that  when  fanaticism  becomes  \qo 
foolish  and  too  prurient  to  be  endured,  (as  is  at  last  sure  to  be 
the  case),  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  the  grossest 
immorality,  atheism,  and  debaucnery. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  evil  admits  of  any  cure,— or  of  airiy 
considerable  palliation.  We  most  sincerely  hope  that  tbe  Go* 
vernment  of  this  country  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion 
as.  to  tamper  with  the  toleration  act,  or  to  attempt  to  put  dowa 
these  folhes  by  the  intervention  of  the  law*  If,  experience  ha» 
taught  us  any  thing,  it  is  the  absurdity  of  controuling  men's  no»- 
tio^s  of  eteruity  by  acts  of  Parliament.  Something  may  peiv- 
haps  be  done,  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  towards  turning  the  popblar 
opiniont,  It  may  be  as  well  to  extend  ^e  privileges  $i  the  dis- 
^senters  to  tbe  ipembers  of  the  Church  of  England  \  for,  as  the 
.law  now  stands,  any  man  who  dissents  from  the  established 
chufch  may  open  a  place  of  worship  where  he  pleases.  No  or- 
ithodox  clergyman  can  do  so,  without  the  consent  of  the  parson 
of  the  parish,-— who  always  refuses,  because  he  does  not  chuse  to 
Jiave  his  monopoly  disturbed  \  and  refuses,  in  parishes  where  thei*e 
are'uot  acconynodations  for  one  half  of  the  persons  who  wish 
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to  frequent  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  instances  where  he 
knows  that  the  chapels  from  which  he  excludes  the  established 
worship,  will  be  immediately  occupied  by  sectaries.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  encourage  in  the  early  education  of  the  clergy,  as  Mr 
Ingram  recommends,  a  better  and  more  animated  method  of 
preaching ;  and  it  may  be  necessary,  hereafter,  if  the  evil  gets  to 
a  great  height,  to  relax  the  articles  of  the  English  church,  and  to 
admit  a  greater  variety  of  Christians  within  the  pale.  The  greatest 
and  best  of  all  remedies^  is  perhaps  the  education  of  the  poor ;— r- 
we  are  astonished,  that  the  established  church  in  England  is  not 
awake  to  this  mean  of  arresting  the  progress  of  methodism.  Of 
course,  none  of  these  things  will  be  done ;  nor  is  it  c/ear  if  they 
were  done,  that  they  would  do  much  good.  Whatever  happens^ 
we  are  for  common  sense  and  orthodoxy.  Insolence,  servile  po- 
litics, and  tlie  spirit  of  persecution,  we  condemn  and  attack,  when^ 
ever  we  observe  them ; — but  to  the  learning,  the  moderation,  and 
the  rational  piety  of  the  Establishment,  we  most  earnestly  wish  a 
decided  victory  over  the  nonsense,  the  melancholy,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  tabernacle.  * 

God  send  that  our  wishes  be  not  in  vain. 


Art.  VI.  Exodus  :  an  Epic  Poem^  in  Thirteen  Booh.  By  Charles 
Hoyle  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  nis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  J.  Hatchard,  Lon- 
don. 

AcoRHESPOMDBNT  wrote  US  lately  an  account  of  a  tet*drinking 
in  the  west  of  England,  at  which  there  assisted  no  fewer  than 
aix  epic  poets — a  host  of  Parnassian  strength,  certainly  equal  to 
six-and-thirty  ordinary  bards;  and  Mr  Hoyle,  we  believe,  wasjiotof 
the  party.  How  unreasonable  then  is  it  to  complain,  that  poetry^ 
is  on  the  decline  amorg  us  !  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  re- 
joice, that  so  precious  (however  ungainful)  an  article  of  our  staple 
manufactures  is  the  only  one  which,  in  these  disastrous  times,  our 
inveferAte  enemy  is  either  unable,  or  unambitious,  to  diminish. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  remark,  that  our 
measure  and  numbers  seem,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  to  be 

improving.— 

*  There  i«  one  circumilapcc  to  which  we  have  negled^  to  advert  in 
the  proper  place, — the  dreadful  pillage  of  the  eamtngl  of  the  poor  whi^ 
11  made  by  tho  Methodlfls,  A  cafe  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  nuaibeia 
^f  thcfe  two  magaziufs  for  1807,  <»f  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  earning 

▼  twenty-eight  (hillings  a  week,  who  has  made  tw9  dtnationt  often 
fos  each  to  tie  mtjfionary  fund  I 
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hnproving.-^tn  tlie  number  of  books  in  an  epic  pbem^  varying 
from  six  to  two  dozen>  an  odd  number  ha^  been  hitherto  little 
known*  It  come8>  therefore^  as  a  gratuity  ii)  the  present  instance  | 
and  Mr  Hoyle^  surpassing  Virgil  himself  in  generosity,  gives  us 
thirteen  books»  as  the  conscientious  bidcet  gives  thirteen  rolls  ta 
the  dozen* 

Tet  this  generous  profusion  of  an  author  in  multiplying  his 
pages>  though  it  may  please  the  purchaser  who  loVes  to  have  bull^ 
of  volume  for  his  tnoueyt  and  may  read  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
pleases^  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome  to  peevish  tritics :  and 
we  mu8t  honestly  confess,  that  otf  the  first  perusal  of  this  import-^ 
ant  article,  bur  tortitude  forsook  us  at  the  prospect  of  thirteen 
bookSf  on  which  no  ray  of  interest  or  entertainment  appeared  to 
dawn.  Returning,  however,  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  and  dignity 
of  our  professbn,  we  resolved  to  scorn  the  trifling  allurement  of 
mere  amusement,  and  appiv  our  aged  eyes  to  the  task  of  measur* 
ing  Mr  Hoyle's  poetical  altitude,  not  by  the  random  gtiess  of  our 
own  calculation,  but  by  the  quadrant  and  plummet  of  Aristotelian 
criticism.  After  applying  tms  suref  test  to  the  performance,  out 
feneration  for  the  poem  has  considerably  increased. 

Aristotle  hath  remarked,  that  the  epic  poem  should  be  distin<>- 

fuished  from  history,  by  its  poetical  form,  and  bv  the  liberty  o^ 
ction  which  it  assumes.  VSThether  the  reverenci  author  before 
Us  has  sufficiently  fulfilled  this  ordonnance  with  regard  to  fiction^ 
we  do  not  feel  bold  enough  in  so  important  a  question  to  decide ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  his  poem  will  never  be  mistaken  for  the  book 
of  Exodus  in  scripture.  In  the  first  place.  Exodus  df  the  Pefita- 
ttvcl^  is  known  to  be  an  history }  but  the  Exodiade  is  expressly 
named  an  epic  poem  in  the  title-page.  In  the  next  place,  Exodus 
is  divided  into  chapters  of  prose ;  Mr  Hoyle's  performance  is 
divided  into  books  of  blank  verse.  In  the  third  place,  the  bible 
Exodus  is  inspired ;  whereas  the  Exodiade  of  Mr  Hoyle  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  human  achievement. 

Instead  of  failing  in  attention  tp  the  rule  above-mentioned,  it 
gives  us  pain  to  rtauurk,  that  our  author  has  gone  a  little  too  far 
m  establishing  the  distiactien  between  his  work  and  holy  writing. 
tt  behoved  him,  we  think,  as  a  grave  divine,  to  have  stuck  closely, 
in  all  the  important  facts,  to  the  text  and  order  of  Scripture. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  of  our  interest  in  the  original  story 
of  Exodus  depends  upon  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt^  Of  these,  the 
stagnant ^nd  oloody  waters  were  the  first ;  and  immediately  after 
these,  came  the  plague  of  lice  ;^a  visitation  which,  as  *  coming 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men> '  we  have  no  doubt  tor- 
mented  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  more  than  all  the  nine  other  plagues 
put  together.  Where  so  much  depended  on  the  agency  ot  those 
neaven«commissioned  vermin,  much  ought  to  have  oeen  described 

A  a  t  by 
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by  the  poet.    The  rage  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  confusion  of  his  sera- 
glio under  these  tormentors,  might  have  furnished  sufficient  horrors 
for  the  page  of  Mr  Hoyle,  or  the  pencil  of  Mr  Fuseli.    What  does 
Mr  Hoyle  do  ?    He  is  afraid  to  name  them  \  he  ilurs  them  oyer 
by  circumlocution.     Now  this,  we  think,  is  abandoning  truth, 
scripture,  and  simplicity,  without  any  apology;  and  making  a 
cowardly  submission  to  false  and  modem  refinement.     We  trust 
we  shall  not  be  accused  of  national  prejudices  on  so  delicate  a 
subject :  but  to  suppress  a  whole  pTague  of  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
a  name,  is  really  too  much.     No  man  who  has  had  occasion  to 
attend  to  the  subject,  will  pretend  to  consider  }t  as  insignificant. 
We  dare  »wear  Pnaraoh  himself  thought  with  Goldsmith,  that 
*  Theic  little  things  arc  great  to  little  men.  * 
All  that  is  said,  however,  of  this  sublime  plague,,  is  hurried 
over  in  a  slight  allusion  ia  a  speech  addressed  to  Pharaoh,  by  on^ 
of  his  jugglers,  or  high  priests,  or  courtiers — ^for  at  this  period, 
those  professions  seem  not  to  have  been  divided.    The  Egyptian 
court  show-men,  it  is  well  known,  had  maintained  for  somt  timfe 
an  unequal  rivalship  with  Moses,  whose  miracles  they  made  ingenr- 
ousy  but  fruitless,  efforts  to  imitate^ — either  by  collusion,  as  some 
suppose,  with  the  devil,  after  the  manner  of  ut  Faustus,— or,  like 
Boaz  and  Breslaw,  by  slight  of  hand  deception.     The  latter,  wt 
think,  is  the  more  orthodox  supposition.     Howsoever  it  happen- 
ed, they  were  able  to  play  off  but  a  few  entertainments,  when  die 
genuine  miracles  of  Moses  laid  their  mountebank  quackeries  in 
the  dirt.     Like  true  courtiers,  they  left  their  deluded  king  to 
scratch  his  head  without  assistance,  in  the  disstreses  which  th^ 
had  advised  him  to  brin?  upon  himself;   and,  when  the  vermiti 
plague  arrived,  were  obliged  to  confess,  that  they  had  neithejr 
witchcraft  nor  hocus-pocus  to  disenchant  his  enemies.     Observe^ 
however,  how  one  of  those  detected  rogues  addresses  the  monarch 
in  the  usual  style  of  court  adulation. 

«  Mightietl  of  montrchs,  the  dc6re  and  dread 

Of  nations  !-r-on  the  wcH-appointed  1^? 

That  girds  thy  throne  magnificent,  we  gaze. 

Till  gv^tBg  grows  to  labour  ;  yet  our  fight 

Finds  no  faticty,  while  ruled  in  peace 

By  thine  experienced  fceptre.-^We  admire 

Thine  equity  and  (age  paternal  care ; 

To  thee,  as  prefent  godhead,  we  devote 

Our  art  and  ferrice  ;  to  thy  bidding  taik 

Our  utmoft  faculties,  of  oo  mean  power 

By  proof  evinced.     Whed  Aaron  turned  to  blood 

Egyptian  flrcams,  the  obfequious  element 

We  fmote,  and  colourleis  pellucid  changed 

To  fanguine  and  opaque  ;  and  when  he  called 

Embodied  reptile  hoifti  o^tr  ^oufc  yul  fictd| 
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We  too  with  fadl  imitation  raifed 

Th*  amphibioui  croaking  race  ;  but  when  he  brought 

O'er  man  and  bcafl  the  ▼ermin  plague*  iufpenfe 

Oar'  myftcry  failed  ;  for  to  traofmute  the  du(l    . 

Of  Egypt*  and  with  fwarms  of  in(e€i«  loathed* 

Priefti*  altars*  temples,  palaces  defile* 

Ifit  forbade*  and*  blading  our  attempt* 

Her  dreadful  frown  aiFuuied*  and  name  of  wrath* 

Tithrambo  :  her  difhonour'd  prieftsibe  mourns* 

And  rites  polluted*  ^hence  her  aid  withdrawn)  i 

Or  Typhon's  baleful  influence  triumphs  now 

Predominant  in  air ;  or  IfraePs  God* 

In  higher  fpheres  prefidiog*  thwarti  ourcbarmit. 

Book  I.  !•  I04« 
In  the  next  plague  our  author  makes  a  still  more  alarniing  de- 
-Tjation  from  his  text.  Instead  of  the  simple  plague  of  flies,  h^ 
:gives  us,  in  a  most  heterodox  manner,  a  plague  of  all  animals 
\irhatsoever,  and  teUs  us  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  <of  the  pas- 
sage in  scripture,  without  adducing  a  tittle  of  evidence  for  the  as- 
sertion. Now,  we  strongly  suspect,  that  instead  of  pitying  the 
Egyptians  for  such  a  plague,  our  true  English  sportsmen,  mai^y 
ol  whom  belong  to  his  own  mother  church,  and  will  naturally 
look  into  a  broAer  clergyman's  performance,  Mrill  rather  envy 
^e  Egyptians  sudi  a  visitation  of  elephants  and  bisons,  wild  boars, 
ilamingoes,  falcons,  ice.  i  and,  in  spite  of  the  snakes  and  amphis- 
2»enas,  wish  in  their  hearts  for  a  few  shots  at  such  excellent 

Sime,  so  infinitely  preferable  to   fly- catching.     What  would  a 
aniel  or  a  Thornton  say,  to  have  the  whole  treasures  of  savage 
nature  laid  open  to  their  field  sports  ? 

The  passage  we  aMude  to  is  quite  a  natural  history  poetized^ 

•  Foremoft  in  whirls  the  inftdt  millions  came.  ' 

"These  are  not  so  pleasant,  to  be  sure  5  but  let  us  come  to  tlie 
wildfowl — 

•  Of  longitude  immcnfe,  and  depth  profound* 
Next  with  annoyance  dire  the  fcather*d  tribe 
DarkenM  the  fun  ;  flamingoes*  falcons,  herns* 
The  greedy  cormorant,  the  /harp-ey'd  kite, 
The  doleful  bittern,  and  the  fca-mcw  gaum* 
Red  ibis*  and  the  hawk  of  (Icadlefl  wing, 

Fit  fyrobol  of  the  winds,  and  facrcd  held 
Throughout  the  land  of  Nile  ;  the  clamVotis  crane, 
The  broad-beak*d  pelican  ;  the  oftrich  tall ; 
The  oflifriige  and  ofprey,  and  the  clang 
Of  eagles  fierce,  as  when  afar  ihcy  ken 
HaTOC  and  battle  ;  when  their  headlong  rage 
With  fpecd  of  lightning  hurries  to  the  plain. 
Nor  fiucb  alone -38  Whom  Norwegfa  breeds, 

A  83  Or 
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Or  Thole,  wbere,  from  beetling  prHptCff 

Sufprnfe,  the  peafant  plies  hts  dreadFul  trade^ 

Plundering  their  ef  rict ;  hot  of  mighty  booei 

And  pepnons,  rival  to  the  condoles  plume^ 

Who  in  the  ftony  girdle  pleai'd  refidef, 

Wbere  winter  {hivers  near  the  tropic  Ain  < 

0n  Cotopafi^  and  the  lonely  fnowt 

or  Cbimboraco  ;  there  the  monarch  wingt 

The  dcp^h  of  upper  air.     With  eyea  on  fire 

Darted  the  vulture  :  next  the  bird  that  teodf 

HU  aged  fire  (and  thence  by  Egypt*!  foof 

p.cTcred)  and  on  the  ropl  fceptre  graven 

putftretchM  hi^  length  of  neck  ;  nor  )agg?d  bcUod 

The  raven,  nor  the  difnqal  o^l,  whofe  cries 

Infeft  the  night ;  nor  he  of  doubtful  form, 

Th*  unballow'd  bird  <^f  darkne fl,  though  to  beaftt 

FitHer  perhaps  afcribed,  and  by  his  fide 

i*he  yampyrr,  kindred  plague^  that  fockt  the  Teins» 

And  changes' fltep  to  death. 
We  haye  then  a  procession  of  snakes  with  Ipn^  na|Bes  \  zx^  »f; 
tenirards  this  fine  nteiiagme  of  (quadrupeds.  , 

— — *  Now  fair  and  wide 

The  di|fty  plain  refounds  with  tminp^ng  fpeed 

Of  beftial  fe^t ;  now  leaptf  now  proudly  ilalks 

The  panther,  comfcioas  of  bis  painted  vcft^ 

And  youthful  ftrength  redundant ;  now  Fcoiote» 

And  now  at  hand,  the  )ionfa  hoUow  roar 

Appals  the  bold  ;  flow  firom  the^bouring  wav|; 

Bebennoth  fnorting  rofe,  portentoiM  (hape. 

His  (oins  anc)  ribs  like  folid  plates  of  brafs^ 

His  tail  like  cedar  Vaving,  an(|  his  bones 

As  iron  bars ;  the  home^  rhinoceros. 

The  boar  and  fpotte4  opnce  ;  the  bearded  pant. 

The  fierce-ey'd  bifon,  fiirjous  bu^alo* 

The  fharp.jquiUM  porcupine,  fnd  tiger  fcU, 

Promifcuous  roam'd  %  the  wild  aff  did  not  love 

That  time  his  defart  haunts  and  mountains  drear, 

]put  fwept  the  plain  with  favage  Icom,  deriding 

Affirighted  man  ;  unwieldy  in  his  might  ' 

^uge  (Irode  the  brdly  elephant,  and  feem'd 

A  moving  f  ower,  oter  all  the  cbuntleCi  throng 

Preeminent,  as  o'er  the  taQeft  bar)^ 

Some  icy  mount  tn  Hyperborean  Teas 

Loofe  drifting  from  the  pole,  beneath  wfaofe  lee 

Navies  might  moor— fo  vaft  the  giant  length. 

The  baie  to  deep,  the  nodding  crefl  fo  hi^ ' — Book  I.  L  %q%. 
^n  epic  poexui  we  are  told  by  the  critic>  is  to  be  considerKl 
'  '    '  t       I  uadcr 
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tinder  three  headsj---the  subject,  the  charactersi  and  the  narra*- 
tion  of  the  poet* 

The  subject  ought  to  haire  unky,  greatness  and  interest ; — m 
two  of  these  respects,  Mr  Hoyle  is  remarkably  classical.  As  die 
hero  of  epic  song  is  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  not  a  drudge  of  all 
work,  who  is  to  shift  from  one  unconnected  adrenture  to  ano- 
ther, but  an  articled  apprentice,  who  is  to  be  kept  strictly  td 
one  bttriness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  episodes  intervenii^ 
^ke  holidays  \  so  the  hero  of  the  Exodiade  attends,  during  ten 
thousand  Imes,  very  soberly  to  the  main  chance.  Delays  are  in- 
deed interposed,  such  as  the  marriage  of  Moses,  the  parliamentary 
intrigues  of  the  devils,  the  country  dances  of  ^the  witches  ancU 
dergy  of  Egypt,  and*  the  provoking  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh  ;  but 
Qur  unpleasant  suspense  is  relieved  by  the  certainty  of  what  is 
iiltimately  to  be  done  with  Pharaoh,  and  the  consciousness  how 
well  he  deserves  it.  Indeed,  the  moral  of  our  poet's  work  seems 
>only  an  echo  of  the  concluding  stanza  of  another  heroic  poem 
t>h  the  same  subject,  by  an  author  of  no  small  celebrity  in  his  day^^ 

<  Now,  was  not  Ph«raoh  a  very  great  rafcal, 
Not  to  let  the  children  of  Ifrael,  with  their  wives  and  their  fons  and 
daughter*,  go  out  into  the  wideraeft  to  eat  the  Lord's  pafcal  ? '  * 
Kor  b  the  gentle  relief  of  the  episode  wanting  to  thi&  work  ;  at 
least,  we  apprehend  the  interview  of  Moses  with  her  serene 
highness  the  Egyptian  prtncess-^wager  Thermutis  (in  the  sixth 
Ix^k),  having  little  or  aothing  to  do  with  the  main  subject,  to  be 
«n  episodical  flourish.  The  evening  party  of  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages reminds  us  stron^yof  that  of  Dido  and  .fneaSj  as  far  as 
ftory-telling  goes  : — but  here  die  simihrity  stops  ;  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  two  passages  is  as  difl^rent  as  that  of  the  Short- 
er Catechism  and  the  NouveUe  Elotse.  Instead  *  of  a  love- 
sick queen,  we  have  an  aged  and  devout  gentlewoman  consider- 
ably turned  of  ninety.  Npne  of  the  madness,  suicide,  or  ro- 
mance of  Dido,  which  so  much  endanger  the  morality  of  youth 
in  perusing  the  Roman  poet,  are  to  be  found  in  this  holy  episode. 
— ^Thermutis  is,  indeed,  the  adopted  mother  of  Moses ;  but  if  she 
were  not,  the  greatest  praise  would  still  be  due  to  our  poet,  for 
painting  them  m  such  grave  and  reflective  attitudes,  that  the 
loosest  imasrinadon  could  conceive  no  more  danger  to  their  mu- 
tual virtue  from  the  tete-a-tete,  than  from  the  meeting  of  two  E- 
gyptian  mummies. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  much  has  been  said  by  crin-« 

A  a  4    "  cal 

*  This  admirable  diilich  ia  extra^cd  from  a  metrical  verfion  of  a  con- 
fidcrabie  |5art  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Zachary  Boyd— a  copy  of  whic.i 
^s  prcfeiv.'d  in  the  library  of  the  uoiverlity  of  Clsigow. 
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cal  writers  respecting  the  manners  of  -epic  poetry.— They  cer- 
tainly mean,   that  good  heroes  should  be  drawn  with   polite 
manners,  and  eril  ones  with  the  reverse.     Irt  this  respect,  it  is 
true,  neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  can  be  s^holly  acquitted,  when 
we  consider  the  ungallant  courtship  of  the  Trojan  chief,  and  th^ 
foul-mouthed  epithets  of  Achilles.    But  difFerent,  indeedj^  is  Mr 
Hoyle's  delineation  of  characters. — Pharaoh,  it  is  true,  is  as 
graceless  and  remote  from  good-breeding,  and  every  way  as  dis- 
honourable, as  a  king  of  me  gypsies  mi^t  be  expected  to  be; — 
but  Moses,  besides  the  simple  dignity  of  his  scripture  character,  is 
here  invested  with  the  polish  and  dignity  of  the  soldier,  the  scholar 
^Ad  the  gentleman.    Thermutis  having  vainly  attempted  to  use 
her  influence  at  court  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Hebrews,  is 
banished  for  sedition  to  the  land  of  Goshen.     She  retires  from 
the  palais-royal  in  a  very  dignified  lady-like  manner,  and  betakes 
herself  to  the  country  residence  of  Moses,  to  which,  in  passing 
at  iivt  ferry  of  the  Nile,  she  is  compared  to  Xerxes  abandoning 
<yreece,— though  from  what  circumstances  of  similarity,  we  con* 
fess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive.     Luckily,  however,  she  finds 
the  Hebrew  leader  at  Jiome,  who  receives  her  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  kind  landlord'  and  beguiles  the  evening  like  an  eloquent, 
amu^itig  and  instructive  companion.     He  regales  her  first  with  a 
short  history  of  the  universal  deluge  ;  and  then,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, describes  his  own  flight  into  the  land  of  Midian,  his  courtship 
of  Jethro's  daughter,  and  his  subsequent  felicity  in  a  conjugal 
state.     Of  all  these  enchanting  passages,  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  give  more  than  a  scanty  fragment  to  the  reader ;  but  he  may 
take  our  Xivord  for  it,  that  the  whole  conversation  is  exceedingly 
edifying. 

Pnaraoh,  In  dismissing  the  princess,  thus  abuses  her — 

*  Haftcl  avuant! 

Aofwcf  mc  not,  but  fpced  thy  banifti'd  ftcps 

To  Goflicn  : — fhamc  and  forrow  wi|h  thee  go.— 

He  ccat'd  ;  and  with  imperial,  ^ravc  deport, 

Thermutiu  made  obcifance ,  and  withdrew. 

And  call'd  ih'  attendant  damfela  to  fuflaln 

Her  fccblenefs,  and  bent  to  Goihen'fl  meads 
.    Mer  ftepi.    The  chafing  amplitude  of  Nile,' 

Soon  they  arrived,  and  foon  in  fragile  bark 

Ferrfed  the  ftream  ;  in  humiliation  like 

(  But  bow  untike  in  virtue)  Perfia's  King, 
*  Xerxes,  from  Salamia,  through  Thracian  wild^ 

"With  labour  hngc  efcap'd  o'er  Hellefpont, 

Defpairing  fleH.     Debark*d,  they  foon  attained 

Th'  abode  of  Mofet ;  him  (the  tumult  quellM) 

In  evening  mediration  lone  they  found. 

He  darted  at  their  entrancei  and  amazed 

BcheM 
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Bchdd  t^e  royal  dame.     With  lovs  aod  awe 

To  bell«fadrtfl^  as  to  parent  dne. 

He  hated  to  falute  her^  and  iaqutre 
4  What  chaace  bad  prompted*  cloudy  or  ferene^ 

,  |ier  fodden  comto^.     Sb^  in«gnef  exclaimed  : 

With  age,  with  angiiifh,  weary  and  o'erfpent, 
^Outcaft  Icome— •     ♦♦♦«♦*♦ 

Thermutts  ceded  ;  and  with  earneft  words. 

Cordial  .10  «elcome«  Mofet  thus  replied. — 

Here,  then*  thy  coontry  aod  thy  fenrants  find. 

Much  hospourM  pnacefs ;  here  reGde«  and  rci^n 

.O'er  willipg  hearts.     Heaven's  treafured  comfoi:t»  idl . 

With  balm  of  blefling,  wait  thee^  and  afluage 

Each  earthly  pang.     Ye  female  train,  retire ; 

And  through  the  manfion  all  things  fo  difpofey 

As  beA  your  royal  midrefs  may  allure 

To  due  rcfe^ion,  or  reftoring  deep.— 

Immediate  they  withdrew.  *  &c.  &c.  &c.-^Book  VL  1.  tf^y. 
After  noticing  thus  imperfectly  the  subject  and  characters  of 
£xodus,  it  still  remains  to  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  poet's 
narration,  or  the  manner  of  his  communicating  the  story,  toge^ 
ther  with'  the  style  or  diction.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these  circumstances,  viz.  the  manner  of  imparting  the  story,  we 
think  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  epic  poetry,  in  one  particular.  In  compliance  with  that 
vulgar  concern  for  the  distresses  of  others,  which  plumes  itself 
on  the  name  of  sympathy,  it  has  been  usual  for  epic  poets  to  keep 
their  readers,  during  two  thirds  of  their  performance,  in  perpe- 
tual anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  hero ;  who,  befoip  he  gets 
his  business  accomplished,  is  so  belea^er'd  and  beset  by  what 
they  call  the  nodus^  or  difficulty  of  his  situation,  that  we  see  him 
enclosed,  like  a  reel  in  a  bottle,  with  scarce  the  hope  or  possi- 
bility of  release.  How  differently  Mr  Hoyle  has  treated  his  hero, 
the  reader  (if  he  can  read,  to  use  the  words  of  Martinus  Scrible- 
rus)  will  discover  io  the  course  of  these  thirteen  books.  So  dex- 
terously is  the  story  managed,  that  our  heart's  case  is  never  for  a 
moment  disturbed.  Storms,  plagues,  disasters  and  difficulties 
sound  in  our  ears  like  the  rain  pattering  on  the  windows  of  the 
castle  of  indolence,  or^y  to  make  our  slumber  more  secure.  For 
Hebrew  or  for  Gentile,  for  man,  woman,  devil  or  sorcerer,  we 
never  breathe  a  sigh,  or  are  defrauded  of  a  single  tean  All  is 
comfort  and  tranquillity  in  the  calm  creation  of  Mr  Hoyle  ^  and 
the  excellent  treatise  on  Whist  by  his  illustrious  synonim^  is  fully 
as  likely  to  betray  the  reader  into  unbecoming  emotions,  as  the 
exemplary  Epic  of  the  writer  before  us.  We  venture  to  say, 
that  not  the  most  abject  lover  of  kings  will  feel  regret  for  the 

afflicted 
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aflKcted  majesty  of  Egypt  \  ncnr  M  there  a  whig  in  die  coontry 
zealous  enough  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  pant  for  tlie  delhrer- 
ance  of  the  Hebrews,  as  their  senritude  is  painDed  by  Idr  Hoyle* 
It  Ts  laudable  and  salotary  to  read  and  cultivate  acqaaiiitaBce  with 
«u€h  authors  in  diese  pmurb^  sum!  sentimental  times.  Who 
would  not  prefer  sobriety  to  intoxicatiofl,**the  security  of  the 
BHmeyJiolder  to'  the  tumult  of  the  gamester,— ^-the  calm  dignity 
of  a  mind  at  rest,  to.  the  foolish  excitement  wl^ch  rraMfitk  leadera 
call  the  joy  of  grief,  and  words  tEat  harrow  up  the  soul  ? 

Widijegard  to  diction,  our  poet's  style  is  the  toost  perfect 
model  that  could  be  imagined  for  seconmng  the  lulling  magic  of 
lus  muse  ;-^it  breathes  me  Ter^  spirit  of  repose.  Such  may  be 
called,  perhaps,  only  the  negatnre  merits  of  this  exciellent  jpev- 
Ibrmaoce.  We  shall  not  dispute  about  words;  but  we  tmnk 
they  are  positive  qualities,  and  only  such  as  Herculean  labour 
could  acmere  \  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  oi  the  poet's  labour  bj 
our  own. 


The  last  object  of  attention  in  an  epic  poem  criticized  on  re- 
ralar  principles,  is  the  moral.  That  of  the  work  before  us  is  ib 
the  highest  degree  just  and  interesting.     It  is,  we  think,  that 


nie  oppressed  on  account  of  their  religion,  will  be  supported 
rovidence  in  their  endeayours  after  emancipation  \  and  diat 
iioody  tyrants  are  apt  to  come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  first, 
we  think,  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
The  second,  we  imagine,  to  be  intended  for  tile  use  of  Bonaparte. 


Art.  VIL  Letters  from  England.  By  Don  Manuel  Alvare^ 
Espriella.  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  3  toK  Londonl 
L^^grtian  8c  Cb.     1807. 

•T'rtif  pubiication  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evidently  the  work 
-*"  of  some  experienced -fffrg-Zz/A  bookmaker  :  and  by  no  meand 
a  despicable  Specimen  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  that 
hudabte  art.  The  name  of  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella,  in  the 
rttle-page,  is  no  doubt  placed  there,  however,  for  very  useful  pur- 
poses. We  have  of  late  been  so  ovcttun  with  travels,  tours,  walks 
amd  journals,  through  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  island,  and  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  and 
styles,— picturesque,  sentimental,  agriculture^!  and  evangelical,  that 
jt  was  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  attract  attention  to  works  of 
this  description,  by  any  effort  cl  native  ingenuity.  Observations  oil 
out  own  country  by  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  ne- 
jrcr  fail  to  excite  Curiosity,  and  obtain  at  least  a  tempora^^  circuJa* 

•      tibtf. 
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ifan.  Wc  are  all  anxious  to  know  ^\&t  other  peo]^  say  of  ii$  § 
wd  ai«  aft  to  ssppose,  i>eThai»  not  verf  efroaeoiialy,  that  we 
gain  a  new  bnot^ledge  of  famHiar  objects,  by  seeii^  them  with 
Ae  eyev  of  a  stranger.  This  alone  would  afibrd  a  sttfficieilt 
jteasptatioA  to  the  deception  which  has  here  been  attempted  \  but 
fthe  ingenious  person  who  practises  it  has  many  other  advantages* 
He  is  tnaUed,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  up  his  p^ges  with  a  seriee 
of  trifling  and  famiKar  details^  that  never  couid  have  been  tolerat>- 
ed  in  his  own  character.  He  has,  be^es,  much  greater  latitude 
and  freedom  allowed  him,  if  he  chooses  CO  discnss  the  more  deir 
licate  subjects  of  pciitics  amd  VeHgion,;  and  if  he  brings  his  hero 
lipom  a  part  of  the  world  where  we  can  reasonably  suppose  him 
to  be  ignotsnt  of  the  arts  and  refinements  and  peculiar  mamlers 
of  our  country,  he  jCan  very  successfully  employ  him  in  exposing 
tike  foliks  and  vioes  that  have  been  introduced  with  these  refine- 
ments. This  is  addlirably  exemplified  in  the  Lttfres  Personnel  of 
MontesqiiSett. 

Tie  andipr  before  us  has  .made  ample  use  of  the  first  of 
these  privileges  )  and  has  contrived  to  fiU  a  large  portion  of  hif 
Ifdok  fritli  such  triflmg  and  minute  -descriptions  of  the  innfi, 
foads,  stages,  Src.  as  woald  have  been  quite  insufierablo  and  ri.* 
jliculous  in  his  own  person.  What  Englishman,  travelling  in  bis 
fofitm  country,  would  be  allowed  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  with  such  information  as  the  following?  *  They 
bum  earth  coal  every  where )  it  is  a  black  shining  stone,  very 
brittle,  which  kindles  slowly,  making  much  smc^e  and  muca 
ashes ;  but  as  a)l  the  houses  are  built  with  chimnies,  it  is  neifher 
unwholesome  nor  disagreeable.  '^^*  The  hearth  is  fumished  with 
a  round  bar  to  ihote  ^ne  coals,  a  sort  of  forceps  to  arrange  them^ 
and  a  small  shovel  for  the  cinders )  all  of  iron,  amd  so  slraped 
and  polisbed  as  ro  be  ornamental.  Besides  these,  there  b  what 
they  can  die  fender,  which  is  a  little  moveable  barrier,,  either  of 
brass  or  polished  steel,  or  sometimes  of  wire  painted  green  and 
capt  with  brass,  t6  prevent  the  live  embers  from  falling  oil  the 
floor.  *  tn  this  manner,  every  article  of  household  fumitiire  is 
described  \  and  we  have  equally  full  accotmts  of  the  different 
modes  of  traveSing,  with  a  most  accurate  descriprion  of  all  the 
varieties  of  stage-coaches,  maiUcoaches,  lof^-coaches,  &c. 

To  maintain  the  character  of  Spaniard,  Don  Manuri  is'  of 
course  represented  as  a  most  aealous  member  of  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which  naturally  affords  the  author  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  filling  many  pages  with  lamentations  over  the  miserable 
beresy  which  prevails  in  our  unhappy  country ;  but,  Except  en« 
abling  Irim  to  spin  o^  his  book  to  the  requisite  lenfth  with  the 
jieast  possible  exertion  of  intellect,  it  serves  no  sood  purpose  ei- 
^NBt  to  himself  or  his  reader^  as  it  necessarily  checks  all  free  dis- 
.  cu^ion 
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€US8ion  on  the  natare  and  tendency  of  the  EstabKshnaeiit,  md 
.  harmonizes  very  ill  with  the  tone  of  philosophical  iibeialttj  abd 
intrepid  reasoning  which  is  assumed  on  most  other  occaaioiis. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  his  political  remarka  ; 
,  althoughi  in  the  variety  of  miscellaneous  discussions  which  oc-^ 
cur  in  these  volumes,  enough  is  said  to  convince  US|  that  the  aa-  - 
thor  possesses  such  a  laudable  zeal  for  freedom-and  love  of  pesice, 
that  however  we  may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  lum  in  many  ape^ 
cuhtive  points,  we  are  satisfied  of  his  philanthropy  and  the  in- 
ttocence  of  his  intentions. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  read^s  may  perceive^ 
that  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  plan  of  this  book  :  in* 
deed,  we  are  pretty  well  con^nced,  that  if  the  author  had  ab- 
stained (rom  all  attempt  at  writing  in  character,  he  would  have 
been  much  more  successfuL  He  evidently  holds  the  pen  of 
a  practised  writer ;  and  though  he  frequently  gives  proofs  of  a 
bad  taste  in  composition,  particularly  in  his  attempts  at  wit,  to 
which  he  is  unfortunately  too  much  addicted,  yet  there  are  many 
passages  which  display  a  command  of  language  and  power  of  de-> 
scription  far  above  the  common  pitch  \ — we  allude  particubrly  to 
the  account  of  an  excursion  to  the  Lakes,  which  is  extremely  well 
executed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

Of  his  powers  of  reasoning  we  cannot  apeak  very  highly  :  he 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  nothing  \  when  his  subject  leads  him  to  dis« 
4niss  any  of  the  nicer  points  of  political  economy,  or  any  subject 
which  requires  minute  investigation,  or  close  reasoning,  he  is 
uniformly  superficial  and  declamatory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
linrers  his  opinions  in  the  most  dogmatical  and  peremptory  man- 
ner. He  belongs  indeed,  on  the  whole,  rather  to  the  sentimental 
than  to  the  reasoning  class  of  composers  %  he  is  continually  en- 
veighing  against  the  present  constitution  of  society,  and  holds  \n 
the  greatest  abhorrence  all  those  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which,  *  while  they  enable  the  rich  to  revel 
in  all  kinds  of  luxurious  enjoyment,  infalliblv  tend  to  sink  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  sla« 
very  and  misery.*  Accordingly,  -  whenever  he  approaches  any 
great  manufacturing  town,  instead  of  any  expression  of  admi- 
ration at  the  wonderful  exertions  of  ingenuity  and  industry 
which  ace  there  displayed,  we  are  sure  to  be  presented  with  a 
iHghly  coloured  and  most  lamentable  picture  of  the  misery  and 
vice  into  which  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  plunged, 
in  consequence  of  their  hateful  and  pernicious  pursuits ;  and  the 
certain  and  total  ruin  of  the  country  is  most  emphatically  de- 
nounced, if  we  are  mad  enough  to  continue  this  system.  But  his 
tKscoatent  is  not  confined  to  the  remarks  on  our  trade,  and  com- 
merce i 
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fiierce :  the  same  querulous  tone  is  kept  up  in  his  observations  on 
all  our  institutions.  All  this  is  the  more  provoking,  as  he  never 
once  deigns  to  give  us  the  least  glimpse  of  the  clue  by  which  we 
may  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  error  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
volved ;  and,  after  having  exerted  himself  to  show  the  darkness 
of  the  dungeon  which  we  have  dug  for  ourselves,  he  very  hu- 
Biaixely  feaves  us  to  grope  our  way  out  of  it,  the  best  way  we 
can.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  no  very  clear  views  on  the  sub- 
ject }  and  finds  it,  of  course,  a  much  easier  task  to  point  out  the 
evils  of  our  situation^  than  to  suggest  any  scheme  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to.  give  a  minute  account  of  these  vo- 
lumes \  but  we  shall  give  a  slight  sketch  of  their  miscellaneous 
contents,  and  make,  such  extracts,  as  may  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves^  of  their  general  merits,  and  style  of  exe- 
cution. 

.  Our  traveller  lands  at  Falmouth  in  spring  1802,  accompanied 
by  an  English  gentleman,  whose  remarks,  in  the  course  of  the 
journey,  are  of  essential  service ;  as,  without  this  assistance,  the 
knowledge  he  displays  of  the  country  he  passes  through,  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  character.  The  first  sixty  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  an  account  of  their  journey  to  London,  in  which  no- 
thing very  striking  or  interesting  occurs  :  it  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  descriptions  oif  the  roads,  inns,  and  modes  of  travelling; 
which^  as  we  have  already  hinted,  ar^  insufferably  minute  and 
•trifling.  The  whole  is  narrated  in  a  rather  lively,  but  pert  and 
flippant  manner;  and  enlivened  widi  a  variety  of  little  stories 
and  anecdotes,  apparently  glean^  from*,  some  of  their  voluble 
hostesses.  In  the  very  first  letter,  there  is  a  string  of  them, 
which  we  will  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  their  general  merit. 

«  A  madmaa  not  many  yctrt  ago  carried  his  wife  here  at  low  water, 
landed  her  on  the  rock,  and  rowed  away  in  fport  ;  nor  did  he  return 
till  her  danger  at  well  at  fear  had  become  extreme.  Som<  time  fince,  th<e 
pneft  of  this  place  was  applied  to  to  bury  a  certain  perfon  from  the  ad- 
joining county.  "  Why,  John, "  laid  he  to  the  fexton,  "  we  buried 
thit  man  a  dozen  yeart  ago  :  '^  and  in  fa6i  k  appeared,  on  referring  to 
the  bookn  of  the  church,  that  bit  funeral  had  b<en  regiftered  ten  years  * 
back.  He  had  been  bed- ridden  and  in  a  ftate  of  dottage  daring  aU 
that  time  ;  and  hit  heirs  had  made  a  mock  burial,  to  avoid  certain  legal 
fcrmt  and  expenfet  which  would  elfe  have  been  necaffary  to  enable  them 
to  receive  and  difpofe  of  hit  rents.  I  was  alfo  told  another  anecdote  of 
ab  inhabitant  of  this  town,  not  uaworthy  of  a  ftoic  : — his  houfe  was  on 
fire  s  it  contained  his  whole  property ;  and  when  he  foond  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  faving  any  thing,  he  went  upon  the  oeareft  bill  and 
made  a  drawing  of  thjc  couBagration  :-«-«d  admirable  iaftaocc  of  Englifli 
phlef  m ! '    L  5,  6« 

•  There 
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.  There  are  many  etamples  of  the  affected  liveliness,  and  caom 
ceited  tyro  of  txprtB^ion,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  £oUow« 
log  extract : — we  hope  our  readers  urtli  be  satisfied  with  this. 
^  *  The  pcrp^val  ftir  and  baftlc  in  th»«  mn  it  at  farprifiog  aa  it  19 
weariibme.  Doors  openiag  and  (huttiogt  belU  ringing,  Toieet  dBii^ 
to  the  waiter. from  e?cry  quarter,  while  he  cries  "  coming''  to  one 
room,  and  hurries  away  to  aootKer.  Everf  body  is  in  a  huny  bcref 
cither  they  are  going  off  in  the  packets*  and  are  haflening  their  prepa* 
rations  to  embark  ;  or  they  have  juft  arrived,  and  are  impatient  to  be 
on  the  road  homeward.  Every  now-and-then  a  carriage  rattles  np  te 
the  door  with  a  rapidity  which  makes  the  very  houfe  fhake.  The  maa 
who  cleans  the  boots  is  running  in  one  dire&ion»  the  barber  with  his 
powder  bag  in  another  :  here  goes  the  barber's  boy  with  his  hot  water 
and  razors  ;  there  comes  the  dean  linen  from  the  wafter-woman ;  adi 
the  hall  is  full  of  porters  and  lailors  bnngring  in  luggage,  or  bearing  it 
away  :-^now  you  hear  a  horn  blow  beeaoic  the  poft  is  ooauog  in,  wai 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  you  are  awakened  by  another  becau&  it  is 
going  out.  Nothing  is  done  in  England  without  a  noZe ;  and  yet  ooife 
is  the  only  thing  they  forget  in  the  bili  i '  1.  6,  7. 
.  The  description  of  the  country,  and  the  difiereot  towns  dief 
passi  we  believe  to  be  tolerably  correct ;  hut  we  shall  not  detato 
our  readers  with  any  account  of  places  so  very  generally  known : 
the  descriptiona  are'by  no  means  diffuse  or  tediooe,  and  irt  ac^ 
company  the  travellers  without  any  sense  of  farigue.  We  must 
confess,  however^  we  are  frequently  annoyed  with  the  author's 
unlucky  passion  for  jokes  ;  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  in* 
troducing  them  ^  and  they  are  very  often  in  rather  a  vul^  taste. 
For  instance,  in  speaking  of  Bridport,  fte  says  the  neighbours- 
hood  is  so  proverbially  productive  of  hemp,  that  when  a  man 
is  hanged,  tney,  hare  a  saying,  that  he  has  been  stabbed  with  a 
Bridport  Dagger.  And  again,  on  liis  approaching  London^  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  country  hsui  once  bc^n  a.  forest,  but  has  now 
no  other  wood  remaining  tnan  a  few  gibbets  /  which  last  ingenious 
witticism,  we  -suspect,  he  borrowed  from  a  certain  auctioneer, 
who,  in  selling  a  piece  of  land,  described  it  as  beautifully  adorn* 
ed  with  hqnging  woods ;  which,  the  enraged  purchaser  found  to 
be  no  other  than  the  useful  machines  above  mentioned.  We  now 
reach  London  \  and  confess  we  were  under  great  apprehensions 
of  being  obliged  to  follow  our  traveller  through  the  vast  field  of 
description  that  is  now  at  once  opened  to  him  j  we  were,  how- 
ever, agreeably  disappointed,  on  finding  only  a  very  short  account 
of  the  gei^ral  appearance  of  the  city,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the 
moving  scenery,  the  wonderful  concourse  of  people,  and  the  ac- 
tivity and  bustle  which  pervades  every  corner.  The  opulence 
and  splendour  of  the  shops^  it  is  justlv  observed,  is  parucularly 
iking  to  foreigners,  and  give  them  tne  highest  idea  of  the  im* 
ise  riches  of  the  metropolis. 

It 
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,  It  i$  qiute  iniposftible  to  follow  the  writer  throu;^  the  great 
ygriety  of  matter  which  he  has  jumbled  together  in  the  remaiiw 
iBg  letters  of  the  first  volume*  Except  a  visit  to  St  Paul's,  West** 
OunHer  Abbey,  St  James's,  and  Drury  Lane  theatre,  there  are 
few.  notioes  of  our  public  buildings  or  places  of  entertainment. 
The  account  of  St  Paul's,  on  the  whole,  is  dull ;  though  the  fol- 
lawmg  short  statement,  of  the  general  effect  of  the  view  from  the 
top*  on  the  mind  of  our  sentimental  Iberian,  is  rather  a  favourable 
epecimen  of  the  stjrle  which  England  has  lately  condescended  t^ 
iioiTQw  from  Germany. 

<  I  would  baye  climbed  St  Paul's,  if  it  had  been  only  to  fee  XiOadott 
thus  mapped  below  me,  and  theug^  there  had  been  nothing  beautiful  or 
fablime  in  the  view :  few  obleds,  however,  are  fo  fublime,  if  by  fo^ 
blimitr  we  underftand  that  which  completely  fills  the  iaBagiaatioa.to  the 
Vtmoft  meafure  of  its  powers,  as  the  view  of  a  huge  city  thus  feeo  at 
oace :-— houfe-roofs,  the  chimneys  of  which  formed  fo  many  turrets  ^ 
towers  and  fteeples  ;  the  trees  and  gardens  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  the 
tf  ftant  fquares  forming  fo  naany  green  fpots  in  the  map  ;  Weftminfter 
Abbey  on  the  one  hand  with  Weftminfter  Hall,  an  obje^  (carcely  le(^ 
'coufpiosous  ^  on  the  other  the  Monument,  a  prodigious  column  wor^y 
of  m  happier  occafion  and  a  lefs  lying  infcription  ;  the  Tower  and  the 
naAs  of  the  flupping  rifing  behind  ^t ;  the  river  with  its  three  bridge 
und  all  its  boats  and  barges ;  the  ftreets  immediately  within  view  blacks 
•oed  with  moving  fwarms  of  men,  and  fines  of  carriages.     To  the  north 
were  Hampftead  and  Highgate  on  their  eminences,  fouthward  the  Surry 
hills.     Where  the  city  ended  it  was  impoffible  to  diftingutOi :  it  woul^ 
have  been  more  beautiful  if,  as  at  Madrid,  the  capital  had  been  circunik- 
Ccribed  within  walk,  and  the  open  country  had  commenced  immediately 
without  its  limits.     In  every  dLredion  the  hnes  of  houfes  ran  out  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  follow  them  }  only  the  patches  of  green  were  more  fre- 
quently interfperfed  towards  the  extremity  of  the  profped,  as  the  linea 
.£ verged  further  from  each  other.     It  was  a  fight  which  awed  me  and 
made  me  mebncholy.     I  was  looking  down  upon  the  habitations  of  a 
million  of  human  beings  s  upon  the  fipgle  fpot  whereon  were  crowded 
together  more  wealth,  more  fplendour,  more  ingenuity,  more  worldly 
wildom,  and,  alas !  more  worldly  blindnefs,  poverty,  depravity,  diflionefty 
and  wretchedne£i,  than  upon  any  other  fyoft  in  the  whole  habitaUe 
csrth  '     II.  14,  15* 

The  following  remarks  on  the  bad  effect  produced  by  windows 
in  our  buildings  in  the  Grecian  style,  we  think  quite  just.  *  9ut 
:lhe  architecture  of  the  ancients  is  altered,  and  materially  injured 
by  the  alteration,  when  adapted  to  cold  climates,  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary when  the  Kght  is  admitted  to  exclude  the  air ;  'die  win- 
dows nave  always  a  littleness,  always  appear  misplaced ;  they  are 
holes  cut  in  the  wall ;  not,  as  in  the  Gothic,  natural  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  general  structure. '  Drury  Lane  theatre  is  mi- 
mitily  deecrifaed^.  and  due  praise  is  bestowed  on  our  two  most 

celebrated     * 
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celebrated  performers,  Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddons.  The  acknow* 
ledged  degeneracy  of  the  drama  is  attributed  to  the  prodigiout 
size  of  our  theatres.  <  The  finer  tones  of.  passion  cannot  be  dis- 
•riminatedj  nor  the  finer  movements  of  the  countenance  pefceiv* 
ed  from  the  front,  hardly  from  the  middle  of  the  house.  Au- 
thors therefore  substitute  what  is  called  broad  farce  for  genuine 
comedy  \  their  jests  are  made  intelligible  by  grimace,  or  by  that 
aort  of  mechanical  wit  which  can  be  seen  \  comedy  is  made  up 
of  trick,  and  tragedy  of  processions,  pageants,  battles  and  explo- 
sions. '  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  justice  in  this  remark;  but 
we  cannot  receive  it  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  melancholy 
fact ;  and  it  is  indeed  partly  contradicted  by  the  great  applause 
constantly  bestowed  on  the  two  great  actors  already  named, 
who  certainly  do  not  owe  their  celebrity  to  mere  stage  trick  and 
extravagant  grimace.  The  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  on  it. 

He  has  »ow  leisure  to  notice  the  public  events  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  change  iA,  ministry,  and  the  elevation  of  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  of  whom  he  professes  great  admiration,  and  delivers 
a  long  panegyric  on  his  talents  and  virtues.  Our  readers  roust 
be  contented  with  this  morceav.  *  His  enemies  have  nothing 
worse  to  object  against  him  than  that  his  father  was  a  physician. 
They  call  hnn  Doctor  on  this  account*  A  minister  of  heaUng  be 
has  truly  been  i  he  has  poured  balm  and  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
his  country,  and  his  country  is  blessing  him. '  A  whole  letter  is 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Governor 
Wall ;  which  leads  to  some  observations  on  the  martial  law  and 
military  affairs  of  England.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  writer  in 
his  reprobation  of  the  cruelty  of  our  military  punishments.  The 
following  description,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  exaggerated. 

*  The  cffroder  is  (DRietimet  fentenced  to  receive  a  thoufand  laflies  j— 
a  fuigcon  (lands  by  to  feel  his  pulpp  during  the  execution,  and  deter* 
mine  how  long  the  flogeing  can  be  continued  without  killing  him. 
When  human  nature  can  fuftain  no  more,  he  is  remanded  to  priTon ;  bii 
wound,  for  from  the  fliouldert  to  the  loins  it  leaves  him  one  wound,  it 
drefled,  and  as  foon  as  it  ii  fulBciently  healed  to  be  laid  open  again  in 
the  fame  mannr r,  he  is  brought  out  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  hk 
itnlence.  And  this  is  repeatedly  and  openly  pradi&d  in  a  country, 
where  they  read  in  their  churches,  and  in  their  houfes,  that  Bible,  in 
their  own  language,  which  fiith,  '*  Forty  ftripes  may  the  judge  infli^ 
upon  the  offender,  and  not  exceed.  *'     I.  ico,  i  lo. 

We  agree  with  him  also  in  his  opinion  ofthe  miserable  state  of  our 

J  resent  military  system  y  but  we  must  add,  that  the  hints  which  are 
er^  thrown  out  for  its  improvement  are,  in  general,  either  quite 
common-place,  orridiculousiy  puerile  and  absurd;  which  is  the  more 
•^nfprtunatp^  as  they  are  deliveted  in  the  most  presumptuous  and 

dogmatic^ 
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dogmattca^  manner.    No  comment  can  be  necessary  on  the  fol 
lowing  passage^ 

<  But  the  fure  and  certain  way  to  iecure  any  nation  fi)r  ever  from  9r 
alarm  as  well  a3  from  danger,  i»  to  train  evety  fchoolboy  to  the  ufe  of 
anna :  boya  would  defire  no  better  amufement,  and  thus^  in  the  courfe 
of  the  next  generation,  every  tuzn  would  be  a  foldier.  England  might 
then  defy,  not  France  alone,  but  the  whole  Continent  leagued  with 
France^  even  if  the  impaflable  gulph  between  this  happy  ifland  and  its 
enemy  were  filled  up.  -This  will  be  done  fooner  or  later,  for  England 
muft  become  an  armed  nation.  How  long  it  will  be  before  her  legiib' 
tors  will  difcover  this^  and  how  long  when  they  have  difcovered  it,  be* 
fore  they  will  darfe  to  a6l  upOn  itj  that  is^  before  they  wiU  confent  to  part 
with  the  p6wer  of  alarming  the  people,  which  they  Mve  fbum}  foeonve- 
nient,  it  would  be  idle  to  coijedure. '     I.  117^  t  id* 

Can  any  man  b  his  iiemes  seriously  believe,  that  if  all  the 
schoolboys  in  the  kingdom  were  to  abandon  bats  and  balh,  and 
omuse  thcmsifhres,  in  their  leisure  hours,  in  learning  the  use  of 
arms,  the  next  generation  Would  be  at  all  more  likely  to  be  sol- 
diers, or  the  nation  tnore  Warlike  f  After  a  tesidence  of  a  cou- 
J>le  of  months  in  London,  our  traveller  sets  out  on  another  jour- 
ney. He  first  goes  in  the  stage-coach  to  Oxford.  His  fellow- 
travellers  are  ot  course  introduced  to  our  acquaintance.  We  are 
then  presiented  with  this  dblectable  specimen  of  tlxeir  conversa- 
tion. 

*  The  good  lady  gave  us  her  whole  hiftory  before  we  arrived  at  the 
fend  of  the  firft  Ilage  ; — how  ftie  had  been  to  fee  her  filler  who  lived  in 
the  Borough,  and  was  now  returning  home ;  that  fhe  had  been  to  both 
the  playhoufea;  Aflley's  atnphitheatre,  and  the  Royal  circus;  had 
feeo  the  crown  and  the  lions  at  the  Toweri  and  the  elephants  at  Exeter 
^Change  {  and  that  on  the  night  of.  the  illumination  fhe  had  been  out 
till  half  after  two  o'clock,  but  never  could  get  within  fight  of  M.  Ot. 
to's  houfck  I  foiUid  that  it  raifed  me  confiderably  in  her  eflimation 
when  1  afiured  her  that  I  had  been  more  fortunate,  and  had  aduaHy 
feeo  it.  She  then  execrated  all  who  did  not  like  the  pca<^e  ;  told  me 
what  the  price  of  bread  had  been  during  the  war,  and  how  it  had  fallen  ; 
e^cprefled  i  hope  that  HoUands  and  French  brandy  would  fall  alfo  j  fpokp 
with  complacency  of  Bonaiprat,  as  fhe  called  him,  and  aflced  whether 
we  loved  him  as  well  in  our  country  as  the  peopl^  in  England  loved  - 
king  George.  On  my  telling  her  that  I  was  a  Spaniard,  not  a  French- 
map,  (he  accommodated  her  converfation  acccrdmgly;  faid  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  be  at  peace  with  Spain,  becaufe  Spanifh  annatto  and 
jar  raifins  came  from  that  country  ;  and  inquired  how  Spanifh  liquori4:e 
was  made,  and  if  the  people  wer'n't  PapiUs,  and  never  read  in  tlie  Bf- 
ble.  You  muft  not  blame  me  for  boafting  of  a  lady's  favours,  if  I  fay 
my  anfwers  were  fo  fatisfaAory  that  I  waa  preffed  to  partake  of  her 
cakes  and  oranges.  *     H.  49 — 51. 

When  tired  of  the  company  inside,  he  takes  his  seat  on  the 
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roof  of  the  coachi  and  gives  us  some  little  sketches  of  the  countiy, 
mixed  with  anecdotes  about  the  coachman.  On  reaching  Ox- 
ford, we  have  good  descriptions  of  most  of  the  principal  colleges^ 
walks,  gardens,  &c.  with  a  minute  account  of  the  costume  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  students  •,  but  a  very  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory one  of  the  present  state  of  learning  and  science  at  this 
celebrated  seminary.  Indeed,  we  have  hardly  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  been  quite 
.as  acceptable  to  his  learned  correspondent,  as  the  long  account 
we  are  presented  with  of  their  kitchens,  dinners  and  breakfasts, 
or  even  the  following  description  of  the  chairs  at  Baliol,  whidi 
we  an  tempted  to  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  absuid  minute- 
ness  to  which  our  author  sometimes  descends. 
•  *  Their  chain  are>  beyosd  compArifop,  tke  eai^ft  in  which  I  ever 
fate  down,  though  loade  entirely  of  wood  i  the  ftata  are  ilightly  coo- 
cave  from  fide  lo  fide ;  I  koow  not  bow  elfe  to  delcnbe  their  peculia* 
rky  of  cooftnidion  ^  yet  fome  thought  and  feme  experience  mud  bate 
been  requifite  to  have  attained  to  their  perfedion  of  eafineft ;  and  there 
may  be  a  fecret  in  the  form  which  I  did  not  difcover. '  .  II.  67. 

However,  in  another  part  of  the  book,  while  on  a  Visit  to 
Cambridge,  he  makes  some  observations,  from  which  we  m^ 
gather  his  opinicm  of  both  universities. 

*  I  inquired  what  were  the  real  advantages  of  thefe  inflitutions  to  the 
country  at  krge,  and  to  the  individuals  who  ftudy  in  them.  ^  Thtj 
are  of  this  fcrvice,  •*  he  reoUed,  «  to  the  country  at  Urge,  that  they 
are  the  great  fchools  by  which  eftablifiied  opinions  are  inculcated  and 
perpetuated.  I  do  not  know  that  men  gain  much  here,  yet  it  is  a  re* 
gular  and  eflential  part  of  our  fyftem  of  education  ;  and  they  who  have* 
not  gone  through  it,  always  feel  that  their  education  has  been  defective. 
A  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  is  to  fay,  of  our  world,  and  of  the  men 
in  it,  is  gained  here ;  and  that  knowledge  remains  when  Greek  and 
Geometry  are  forgotten.  '*  I  aficed  him  which  was  the  beft  of  the  two 
univerfities  ;  he  aufwered,  that  Cambridge  was  as  much  fuperior  to  Ox- 
ford, as  Oxford  was  to  Salamanca.  I  could  not  fori>ear  Uniling  at  hi^ 
fcale  of  depreciation :  he  perceived  it,  and  begeed  my  pardon,  &ymg,  that 
he  as  little  intended  to  undervalue  the  eftabUlhments  of  my  country,  as 
to  overrate  the  one  of  which  he  was  himfelf  a  member.  <*  We  are  bad 
enough, ''  faid  he,  «<  Heaven  knows ;  but  not  fo  bad  as  Oxford.  They 
are  now  attempting  to  imiute  us  in  fome  of  thofe  poinU  wherein  the 
advantage  on  our  part  is  too  notorious  to  be  difputed.  The  effe^  may 
be  feen  in  another  generation  ; — meantime  the  imitation  is  a  confeffioa 
of  inferiority.  **     fl.  295 — 297. 

To  the  question,  whether  we  might  regard  the  universities  as 
the  seats  of  learning  and  the  Muses,  we  have  the  following  par- 
ticularly smart  answer.  '  As  for  the  Muses,  Sir,  you  have  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  Czxa^  and  must  know  whether  you  have 
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dcen  any  fdne  kuties  who  may  answer  their  description. '    He 
adds, 

'  We  do  certainly  produce  irerfes*  both  Greek  and  Latin  which  ar^ 
worthy  of  gold  medds,  and  Englifli  ones  alfo^  after  the  neweft  and  moil 
approved  receipt  for  verfe-makini^.  Of  learning,  fuch  as  \»  required 
for  the'puxpofes  of  tuition,  there  is  much  ; — beyond  it,  except  io  ma-^ 
thematicsy  none.  In  this  we  only  ihare  the  comnoon  degeneracy.'  The 
Mohammedans  believe  that  when  Gog  and  Magog  are  to  come»  the 
race  of  men  will  have  dwindled  to  fuch  littlenefs,  that  a  fhoe  of  one 
of  the  prefent  generation  will  ferve  them  for  a  houfe.  If  this  prophecy 
be  typical  of  the  intelledtual  diminution  of  the  fpedes,  Gog  and  Magog 
may  fooo  be  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  hiDs. 

**  The  truth  i8»  Sir,''  he  continued,  <<  that  the inftitutions  of  men 
grow  old  men  like  thenafelves,  and,  hke  women,  are  always  the  kft  «o  per- 
ceive their  own  decay.  When  univerfities  were  the  only  fc'bools  of 
learning,  they  were  of  great  and  important  utility ;  as  foon  as  there 
were  others,  they  ceafed  to  be  the  bed,  beCaufe  their  forms  were  pre-i 
fcribed,  and  they  could  adopt  no  iihprovetoent  till  lon|f  after  it  was  ge-^ 
nerallr  acknowledged.  There  are  other  caufes  of  decline. — We  cdu* 
cate  for  only  one  profeffion  ;  when  colleges  were  founded,  that  one  was 
the  moil. important ;  it  is  now  no  longer  fo  ;  they  who  are  deftined  for 
the  others  £nd  it  neceiTary  to  ftudy  eHewhere,  and  it  begins  to  be  per- 
ceived that  this  is  not  a  neceffary  ftage  upon  the  road.  This  might  be 
remedied.  We  have  profelfors  of  every  thing,  who  hold  their  fituations, 
and  do  nothing.  In  Edinburgh,  the  income  of  the  profeiTor  depends 
npon  his  exertions  ;  and,  in  confequence,  the  reputation  of  tliat  univcr- 
lity  is  fo  high,  that  Engliihmen  think  it  neceiTary  to  iintfh  theif  educa- 
tion by  paffing  a  year  there.  They  Icartr  (hallow  metaphyfics  there, 
and  come  back  worle  than  they  went,  inafmuch  as  it  is  better  to  be 
empty  than  flatulent.  *'     II.  297 — 299. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  we  proceed  through  Worcester  to  Bir- 
mingham :  me  appearance  of  this  place  and  of  Manchester, 
which  he  shortly  after  visits,  raises  only  the  most  melancholy 
images  in  the  imagination  of  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella. 
We  have'  already  noticed  his  abhorrence  of  the  manufacturing 
system ;  and  he  has  here  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  elo- 
quence :  he  turns  with  disgust  from  the  examination  of  these 
models  of  perfection  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  here  every-* 
where  to 'be  seen :  and  the  bustle  of  active  industry,  which  is  so 
cheerful  a  spectacle  to  many  men,  presents  to  his  mind  only  the 
painful  ideas  of  unceasing  labour,  poverty  and  misery.  That 
there  must  be  in  all  countries,  where  the  population  and  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  have  reached  a  certain  point,  a  class  of  merf 
who  pass  their  days  in  labour  for  a  pittance  barely  adequate  to 
,  their  subsistence,  and  who,  of  course,  must  be  continually  liable 
to  want  and  misery,  from  accidents,  and  the  follies  and  vices  in- 
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eident  to  human  nature,  is  a  position  which  we  ate  afraid  cannoC 
be  denied.  To  divert  the  course  of  industry  from  one  chanati 
into  another,  would  be  of  ito  arail ;  it  woniil  change  the  plac^i  but 
could  not  alter  the  nature  nor  diminiah  the  qsantify  of  the  etil. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  Chemekmcholy  ptctuite  which 
is  hefe  presented  to  us,  of  the  wfctehed  state  of  the  lower  cias* 
•  of  labourers ;  and  it  is  drUwn  i^ith  muth  force  *id  fci^ling.  The 
following  extract  will  explain  our  author*s  idea^  on  tire  Svtject,^ 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  good  specimen  of  that  kind  of  de- 
clamatory eloquence  in  which  he  excels,  and  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  these  volumes. 

«  \Vc  purchafc  Engllfh  cloth,  Engllfh  muffins,  ftngHfll  buttOM,  Bct. 
and  admire  the  excellent  fk-ll  with  which  they  arc  fabricated,'  atii  won- 
der that  from  fuch  a  didance  they  can  be  afforded  to  tia  at  fo  \o^  a  pHccr 
and  think  what  a  happy  country  is  England  X  A  happy  eoflntry  ind^ 
it  18  for  the  higher  orders  ;  no  where  have  the  rich  fo  many  eftjoymcflts, 
no  where  have  the  ambitious  fo  fair  a  field,  no  where  have  the  ingcnioui 
fuch  encouragement,  no  where  have  the  intellcAual  fuch  advatttagefi  ? 
but  to  talk  of  Englifti  happinefs,  it  like  talking  of  Spartan  freedom, — the 
helots  are  overlooked.  In  no  other  country  can  fuch  riehes  be  ac<]Mir- 
ed  by  commerce ;  bat  it  is  the  one  who  grows  rich  by  the  laboor  of  the 
hundred.  The  hundred— human  beings  like  himfelf,  a^  wonderfully  fa- 
shioned by  ntture,  gifted  with  the  like  capacities,  and  cquiHy  made  for 
immortality*  are  facrificed  body  atid  foul.  Horrible  as  it  muft  needs  ap^ 
pear,  the  cffcrlion  is  true  to  the  very  letter.  They  arc  deprived  ia 
childhood  of  all  indrutifion  and  all  enjoyment ;  of  the  fports  to  whitUr 
childhood  ;nflin£lively  indulges/ — of  frefll  air  by  d^y,  and  of  natural  ftce|r 
by  night.  Their  health  phyfical  and  moral  is  alike  deftroyed ;  they  die 
of  diieafcs  indnced  by  unremitting  tafk  work,  by  eonfraement  in  the 
impure  atmofphere  of  crowded  rooms,  by  the  particles  of  mewllic  or 
vegetable  duft  which  they  are  cotitinually  inhaling  ;  or  they  Hve  to  grow 
up  without  decency,  without  comfort,  and  without  hope,  without  mo- 
rals, without  religion,  and  without  (hame^  and  bring  forth  (hvcs  like 
thcmfclvts  to  tread  in  the  fame  palh  of  mifery. 

*  The  dwellings  of  the  labouring  manufa^urers  Ire  iu  narrd«^  ftnreif 
and  lanes,  blocked  up  from  light  and  air,  not  (as  in  oor  country)  to  ex- 
clude an  infupportable  fun,  but  crowded  together,  beeaufe  every  iocb  oi 
land  is  of  fuch  valtie,  that  room  for  light  and  air  cannot  be  afibrded 
them.  Here,-  in  Mancheftcr,  a  great  proportion  of  the  poor  lodge  ia 
cellars,  damp  and  dark,  where  every  kind  of  iUth  n  fu0ered  to  accumu- 
late, becaufe  no  exertions  of  domellic  care  Can  ever  make  fudi  hornet 
decent.  Thefe  places  are  fo  many  hot-beds  of  infeflion  ;  and  the  poor 
in  large  towns  are  rarclv  or  never  without  an  infe6tious  fever  among 
them, — a  plague  of  their  own,  which  leaves  the  habitations  of  the  lichf 
like  a  Goihcn  of  cleanlinefs  and  comfort,  unvifitcd. 

•  Wealth  flows  into  the  country,  but  how  does  it  circulate  there. 
Not  e<iually  aad  healthfully  through  the  whole  fyfVem  j  it  fprouts  into 
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went  and  tuMonrs^'  and  colle£b  in  aoeurifms  whidi  ftanre  and  palfy  the 
«BtK6BJtiea.  Tlie  govenuneot  indeed  raifes  millions,  now,  as  eafily  as  it 
railed  thoufaiids  is  the  days  of  EUcabtth  :  the  metropolis  is  fix  times 
the  (jxtf  wbi^  it  wps  a  century  ago ;  4t  has  neatly  doubled  during  the 
prcfent  ve^n  :  a  thouland  carriages  drive  about  the  Areets  of  London* 
wheret  three  generations  agp,  there  were  not  an  hundred  :  a  tboufand 
back^nejr  eoaches  are  liceoled  in  the  fame  city,  where  at  the  fame  dif- 
taiyic  pf  time  there  was  not  poe :  they  whofe  grandfathers  dined  at  noon 
fro©  wpoden  trenchers,  aod  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  farms,  fit 
down  by  the  light  of  waxen  tapers  to  be  fervcd  upon  filvcr,  and  to  par- 
take of  delicacies  from  the  four  -quarters  of  the  globe.  But  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor,  and  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  have  continued  to  in- 
-creafe  :  the  price  of  every  thing  which  they  cpnfume  has  always  been 
advancincr  \  and  the  price  of  labour^  the  only  commodity  which  they 
have  to  difpofc  of,  remains  the  fame.  Workboufes  arc  ereded  in  one 
place,  and  infirmaries  in  another  |  the  poor-rates  in creafe  in  proportion 
to  the  taxes  ;  and  in  times  of  dearth,  the  rich  even  purchafe  food,  and 
retail  it  to  them  at  a  reduced  price,  or  fuppiy  them  with  it  gratuitoufly : 
ilill  every  year  adds  to  their  number.  Ncccflliy  is  the  mother  of  crimes  ; 
new  prtfons  are  built,  new  puniihments  enadcd  ;  but  the  poor  become 
year  after  year  more  numerous,  more  mifcrable,  and  more  depraved  ;  and 
this  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  manufaduring  fyflem. '     II.  144^ 

Leaving  with  pleasure  scenes  so  little  congenial  to  his  feelings, 
our  traveller  proceeds  by  the  canal  to  Chester,  where  a  visit  to 
the  jail  leads  him  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  penal 
Jaws,  and  the  excellent  administration  of  justice  in  England.  He 
suggests  the  following  improvements — *  That  a  pleader  should  be 
permitted  to  defend  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  one  to  accuse  him : 
where  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  is  proved,  he  ought  to  be 
indemaified  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained,  and  the  expenses  he 
has  incurred  by  his  imprisonment  and  trial ;  where  he  is  convict- 
ed, the  expense  of  bringing  him  to  justice  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
public,  not  upon  the  individual  prosecutor,  already  a  sufferer  by 
the  offence. '  ITw  first  and  the  last  of  these  regulations  have 
^ong  been  established  in  Scotland.  The  diiSculty  cf  distinguish- 
ing ac(!Jtiittal  from  proof  of  absolute  innocence,  makes  us  hesitate 
as  to*  the  practicability  of  the  second. 

Our  next  stage  is  Liverpool ;  of  which  we  have  a  short  de- 
scription. Just  praise  is  bcstow.ed  on  tl^e  liberality  and  enterprizo 
of  the  merchants;  and  literature  is  said  to  be  in  an  uncommonly 
flouriiihing  state  for  a  commercial  town  ;  in  proof  of  which,  we 
liave  an  account  of  their  Athenxum,  a  public  library  and  read- 
ing room,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  two  cf  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  «  one  day  suiTicicnt  funds  were  subt>cribed  tp  establish  the 
^^est  iiiitliution  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. ' 

Bb3  •  We 
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We  now  proceed  to  Kendal,  and  come  within  view  of  the  ro» 
mantic  scenery  about  the  Lakes>  of  which  we  have  an  admirahk 
descrrption  in  the  succeeding  fifty  or  sixty  pagee.  We  followed 
our  traveller  with  great  pleasure  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
excursion:  the  narrative  is  very  lively  and  entertaining.  The 
subject  appears  to  be  <juite  congenial  to  tfie  taste  of  the  writer, 
who  shows  a  delicate  perception  of  the  sublimity  and  picturesque 
beauty  of  this  delightful  region.  We  bestow  on  this  part  of  the 
took  our  unqualified  praise ;  and  recommend  It  to  our  readen 
as  the  best  account  we  have  met  with  of  a  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  volumes  of  descriptioOt 
We  would  willingly  make  ample  extraqts,  but  pur  limits  must 
confine  us  to  the  following. 

.  *  Wc  walked  once  more  at  evening  to  the  Lake  fide.  Immedittdy 
oppofite  the  quay  is  a  little  ifland  with  a  dwelling-houfe  upon  it.  h 
few  years  ago  it  was  hideouily  disfigured  with  forts  and  batteries,  a  (ham 
churchi  and  a  new  drqidical  temple,  and,  except  a  few  fir  trees,  the  wliolf 
was  bare.    The  prcfent  owner  has  done  all  which  a  man  of  tafte  could  do 

,  10  renu)ving  thefe  deformities ;  the  church  is  converted  into  a  tooMioofe, 
the  forts  dcmoliihed,  the  batteries  difmantlcd,  the  ftones  of  the  drqidi- 
cal temple  employed  in  forming  a  bank,  and  the  whole  ifland  planted. 
There  is  fomething  in  tills  place  more  like  the  fccnes  of  enc^an:ment 
in  the  books  of  chivalry,  than  like  any  thing  in  our  ordinary  ^orld;-^^ 
building,  the  exterior  of  which  promifed  all  the  conveniencts  and  elegaq- 
pies  of  hfe,  furrounded  with  all  ornamental  trees,  in  a  Hule  iQand  the 
whole  of  which  is  one  garden,  and  that  in  this  lovely  lake,  girt  round 
on  every  fide  with  thefe  awful  mountains.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the 
long  dark  wellern  mountain  called  Brandelow :  the  contrad  between 
this  and  the  ifland,  which  fcemed  to  be  the  palace  and  garden  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  produced  the  fame  fort  of  plealure  that  a  tale  of 
enchantment  excites,  and  we  beheld  it  under  circamftances  which  height- 

<^  ened  its  wonders,  and  gave  the  fcene  fomething  like  the  unreatity  of  a 
dream.  It  was  a  bright  evening,  the  fun  (htning,  and  a  few  white 
clouds  hanging  motionlefs  in  the  fky.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
ilirring ;  not  a  wave— ^  ripple  or  wrinkle  on  the  lake;  fo  that  it  beca^ie 
like  a  great  mirror,  and  reprefented  th-:  fhorcs,  mountains.  Iky  and 
clouds  fo  vividly,  that  there  was  not  the  flighted  appearance  of  water. 
The  great  mountain-opening,  beinfsf  reverfed  in  the  (hadow,  became  a 
huge  arch  ;  and  through  that  cpagnigcent  portal  the  long  vale  was  feeo 
between  mountainsi  and  bounded  by  mountain  beyond  mountain,r— all  this 
in  the  water ;  the  diftance  pcrfe^  as  in  ^e  a^qal  fcene ;  the  fingle 
houfes  ftaqding  far  up  in  tbe  vale — the  fmoke  from  thtii*  chimneys-r 
fvery  thing  thp  faroe-r-the  fhadow  and  the  fubflance  joining  at  their  bafe; 
fn  that  it  was  imppffible  to  diftinguiih  where  the  reality  ended  and  the 
image  began.  As  we  flood  on  the  (hore,  heaven  and  the  clouds  and 
(he  f^Q  leeiped  lyir^g  under  us  ^  we  were  looking  down  into  a  iky,  aa 

^c«?^ly 
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bfetfvenly  and  ai  beautiful  aa  that  ofcrhead ;  and  the  range  of  mountatai, 
having  one  line  of  fummit  under  our  feet,  and  another  above  utf  were 
fufpended  between  two  itrmimentn. '     11.  a  it— 14. 

*  The  rain  now  ceafcd,  and  the  clouds  grew  thinner.     They  ftiO  con- 
cealed the  fummitBy  but  now  began  to  adorn  the  mountain,  fo  Ught  and 
iilvery  did  they  become.     At  length  they  cleared  away  from  Uie  top^ 
and  we  percdved  that  the  mountain,  whofe  jagged  and  grotefque  rocket 
we  had  fo  much  admired,  was  of  a  pyramidal  (hape.    That  on  the  Couth - 
era  fide  of  the  dale  bead,  which  was  of  greater  magnitude,  and  there- 
fore probably,  though  not  apparently,  of  equal  height,  had  three  fuoi* 
mits.      The  xloude  floated  on  its  fide,  and  fecmed  to  ding  to  it.     We 
thought  our  fhore  tamer  than  the  oppofite  one,  till  we  recollected  that 
the  road  would  not  be  vifible  from  the  water ;  and  prefently  the  moun- 
tain which  had  appeared  of  little  magnitude  or  beauty  while  we  paffed 
under  it,'becamet  on  looking  back,  the  moft  pynuntdal  of  the  whole,  and 
in  one  point  had  a  deft  fnmmit  Kke  Parnaffut ;   thut  fbnntog  the  third 
conical  mountain  of  the  group,  which  rofe  a$  if  immediatdy  firom  the 
bead  of  the  Lake,  the  dale  being  loft.     But  of  all  ofajedt  ibe  forces 
waa  the  oioft  extraordinary.     Imagine  the  whole  fide  of  a  mountain,  a 
leaffue  in  length,  covered  with  loofe  ftonet,' white,  red,  blue  and  green, 
in  long  Uratght  lines  as  the  torrents  had  left  them,  in  (heets  and  in 
patches,  fomctimes  broken  by  large  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  un- 

•  accountably  ftopt  in  their  defcent,  and  by  parts  which,  being  too  pre- 
cipitous for  the  ftones  to  reft  on,  were  darkened  with  moflcs, — and  every 
variety  of  form  and  colour  was  refledied  by  the  dark  water  at  its  foot : 

*  no  trees  or  bufhes  upon  the  whole  mountain, — all  was  bare,  but  more 
variegated  by  this  wonderful  mixture  of  colouring  than  any  vegetation 
could  iiavc  made  it. '     II.  231 — 33. 

During  the  whole  of  this  excursion,  we  lose  sight  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  character  of  foreigner  which  the  writer  has  under- 
taken to  support.  It  is  quite  impossible,  we  are  convinced,  for 
anv  person,  during  a  transient  visit,  to  acquire  the  intimate  know- 
ledge which  is  here  displayed  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
country  around  him :  he  not  only  speaks  quite  familiarly  of  the 
names  of  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  within  his  view,  but  no- 
tices, with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been'  attained  by  a 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  change^  and  altera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  during  a  course  of  years. 

Leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes,  we  proceed  on  our  return 

Kthe  metropolis,  through  Carlisle,  York,  Durham,  &c.  No- 
ine  particularly  worthy  of  notice  occurs  during  the  journey. 
We  nave  a  short  description  of  the  two  famous  cathedrals  \  anil 
the  narrative  is,  as  usual,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  little 
stories  and  anecdotes,  some  of  which  are  amusing  enough^  but 
Xiamuedj  in  general,  in  no  very  good  taste. 

B  b  4*  Once 
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"  Once  more  established  in  Lon(!on>  he  resumes  bis  ntorc  gene- 
ral speculations.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  ex- 
tracts from  his  remzfrks  on  die  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
his  observations  are  in  general  quite  commonplace  and  superficial  j 
and  he  rings  the  usual  changes  on  die  well  worn  subjects  of  brib- 
ery and  corruption,  rotten  boroughs,  &c,  &c. 

The  excessive  credulity  of  the  people  has  t>ecn  a  fovounte  tor 
pic  urith  almost  all  the' authors  who  have  attempted  to  delineate 
the  English  character.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  they  are  more  gene- 
rally siu)ject  to  this  weakness  than  their  iiei6[hbour89  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  -^ut,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  our  traveler,  who  l^aikUy  asseqrta  *  tbat  the  gr^afc 
mass  of  £he  people  are  as  ignorant,  and  M  well  contented  with 
their  ignorance,  as  any  the  ro^t  illiterate  nation  in  £«nqie»  ' 
we  are  well  convinced  that  iitttniction  and  information  is  much 
more  generally  dif&ised  throigli  all  nmb  of 'people  in  Grcat  Bri- 
tain than  in  any  other  country  ^n  the  face  of  the  evrth  5  besMes, 
no  nation  is  more  addict^  to  traveling  than  the  EngWsh ;  -and 
their  immensely  extended  commerce  leads  a  ereat  number  in  all 
ranks  of  life  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  than  whidi^  noAing  tends 
so  much  to  remove  those  prejudices  which  are  the  usual  sources 
of  credulity.  Now,  with  theSe  advantages,  and  many-more  that 
might  be  enumerated,  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of 
discussion  in  their  public  assemblies,  that  they  should  continue 
the  most  credulous  and  easy  to  be  duped  of  all  the  natipns  ia 
^urope,  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  and  in  our  opinion  quite 
incredible.  The  truth  is,  this  notion  seems  to  arise  altogether 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  number  of  quacks  that  infest 
this  country,  and  die  great  and  rapid  fortunes  that  have  been 
made  by  some  of  these  impostors.  But  the  great  riches  pf  Eng- 
land, arid  the  rapid  circulation  of  weahh  throughout  all  parts  of 
rfie  country,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  attract  these  needy  adven- 
turers to  its  shores  j  and  when  we  consider  the  advantages  and 
facilities  affijrded  them  by  the  i^uick  commimication  and  inter- 
course that  is  maintained  with  every  part  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  by  means  of  the  newspapers,  to  which  diey  chiefly 
trust  for  the  extension  of  their  fame,  we  need  no  Jong^  marvel 
at  their  predilection  for  England,  and  their  uncommon  success. 
Besides,  the  superstitious  bebef  in  the  efficacy  pf  relics,  and  the 
miraculous  power  of  their  tutelary  saints,  whicb  still  maintains 
its  ground  in  many  parts  of  Ei;rope,  must  operate  powerfully 
against  these  profane  doctors,  and  drive  them  to  a  part  of  the 
world  where  these  superstitions  no  longer  prevail :  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  just  remark  which  is  here  quoted  from  the  ingenious 
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l,acty  Mary  W,  Montague,  that  *  qnacks  are  despised  In  countries 
vhere  they  teve  shrines  and  images. ' 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes -of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  worthies,  and  an*  amusing  account  of 
some  of  their  tricks  and  arts  of  deception  ;  which  concludes  with 
a  full  detail  of  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  quackeries,  the 
theory  of  anijsial  magnetism,  whicTi,  to  the  disgrace  of  Europe, 
not  forty  fears. ago,  attracted  such  a  share  of  the  public  attention, 
He  takes  .tbe.  pains  to  give  us  tfae  substance  of  the  lectures  of 
JMainaudttCv  vho  was  the  teacher  of  this  new  system  of  physics 
in  this  couatiy.  But  w^  will  fiot,  by  any  extracts,  attempt  to 
4raw  our  readers'  attcotioii  to  a  svfa^eot  tfaiat  -is  hoppiiy  now  aU 
«ro6t  .enttnly  fei^^ten. 

-  A  Jorge  portion  of  ihit  diird  volttttie,  on  which  we  now  enter, 
(t  «cc«pt0il  with  an  accoont  of  the  difibrent  religious  «ect8  which 
^ieAy  prevail  m  Efi^and.  We  have  a  good  account  of  the  rise 
imd  progress  of  Methodism,  and  a  variety  ef  anecdotes  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  the  Calvin  and  Luther,  as  our  author  calls  them, 
pf  this  schism.  The  character  and  adventures  of  ffiese  two  per* 
sonages  is  so  very  generally  known  to  the  public,  that  it  would 
be  i<Re  to  give  any  part  of  their  history  here.  But  the  following 
account  ot  one  of  the  sect,  who  has  chosen  to  secede  from  the 
government  of  the  general  body,  presents  such  a  curious  picture 
pf  human  nature,  that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it  for  (he  amuse-* 
tnou  of  our  neaders. 

<  One  of  tbefe  independent  chieftains  has  publifhcd  an  account  Qf 
Jiimfell^  which  )»e  calls  God  the  Guardian  of  the  Poor  ^nd  the  Bank  of 
^aitL  His  name  is  Wiltiaoi  Huntington,  and  be  iiylcs  himjfclf  S,  S. 
ivhicb  ilgnifies  Sinner  Sayed* 

**  The  tale  which  this  man  tells  is  truly  curious.  He  was  originally 
a  coal-heaver,  one  of  thofe  men  wboXe  occupation  and  flogular  appear- 
ance I  have  noticed  in  a  fbrnser  letter  i  but  findi;^  praying  and  preach- 
ing a  more  pronufing  trade,  he  ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  living 
by  faith  alone ;  and  the  experiment  has  anfwercd.  The  man  Lad  talents, 
and  foon  obtained  hearers.  It  was  eafy  to  let  them  know,  without  aflc- 
ing  for  either,  that  he  relied  upon  them  for  food  and  clothing.  At  iirft 
fupplies  came  in  flowly, — a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  pound  of  fugar  at  a 
time,  and  fometimes  an  old  fuit  of  clothes.  As  he  got  more  hearers 
they  found  out  that  it  was  for  their  cre4it  he  (hould  make  a  better  ap- 
pearance in  the  world*  If  ^t  aity  time  things  did  not  come  when  they 
weM  wanted,  he  prayed  for  them,  knowing  well  where  his  prayers 
would  be  heard.  As  a  fpecimen,  take  a  uory  which  I  {haU  annex  in 
his  own  words,  that  the  orimnal  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  tranOatioo, 
^hich  might  elfe  not  unreaionably  be  fuTpedcd. 

*<  Having  now  had  my  hoife  for  fome  time,  and  riding  a  great  deal 
pvcry  weci*  I  foon  wore  my  brefcbes  out,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  ride 
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in.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excufe  my  roentioniog  the  woisd  hruekesf 
which  I  fhould  have  aroitiedt  had  not  thia  pafiage  of  fcripture  obtruded 
tDto  my  mind,  juft  as  I  had  refolved  in  my  own  thoughts  not  to  men- 
tion this  kind  providence  of  God*  ^  And  thou  (halt  make  linen  breeches 
to  cover  their  nakedneft  ;  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  (hall  they 
reach. '  &c.  Exod.  xxviii.  42, 43.  By  which  and  three  others,  (name- 
ly^ Ecek.  xliv.  18  ;  Lev.  vi.  10  }  and  Lev.  xvi.  4  ),  I  (aw  that  it  wal 
DO  crime  to  mention  the  word  breeches^  nor  the  way  in  which  God  fent 
them  to  me  ;  Aaron  and  his  fons  being  dothed  entirely  by  Providence ; 
and  as  God  hhnfelf  condefcended  to  give  orders  wl»t  they  (hould  be 
made  of,  and  how  they  (hould  be  cut ;  and  I  befieve  the  iame  God  or- 
dered  mine,  as  I  tnift  it  wiU  appear  in  the  foUowin^r  hiftory. 

^  The  fcripture  tells  us  to  call  no  man  mailer,  tor  one  is  oar  mafter, 
even  Chrift.  I  therefore  told  my  mo(l  bountiful  and  ever-adored  Ma^ 
.ter  vrhat  I  wanted ;  and  he,  who  ftripped  Adam  and  Eve  of  their  %• 
leaved  apioiia,  and  made  coats  of  iktns  and  clothed  theoiy  and  who 
ckthet  the  grafs  of  the  field,  whkh  to-daj  is,  and  to-morrow  is  caft  m^ 
Co  the  oven,  muft  clothe  us,  or  we  (hall  toon  go  naked ;  and  fo  linel 
found  it  when  God  took  away  his  wool,  and  his  flax,  which  they  pre- 
pared for  Baal :  for  which  iniquity  was  their  ikirts  difcovered,  and  their 
heels  made  bare.     Jer.  xiiL  22. 

•*  I  often  made  veij  free  in  my  prayers  with  my  valuable  Mafter  for 
this  &vour ;  but  he  ftul  kept  me  fo  amazingly  poor  that  I  coiJd  not  get 
them  at  any  rate.  At  lad  I  was  determined  to  go  to  a  friend  of  mine 
at  Kingfton,  who  is  of  that  branch  of  bufinefs,  to  befpeak  a  pair  y  and 
to  get  him  to  tnift  me  until  my  Mafler  fent  me  money  to  pay  him.  I 
was  that  dav  going  to  *  London,  fully  determined  to  befpeak  them  as  I 
fode  tlirough  the  town.  However,  when  I  palfed  the  fliop  I  forgot' it  | 
but  when  I  came  to  London  I  called  on  Mr  Croucher,  a  (hoemaker  in 
Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left  there  for  me,  but 
what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  bohold  there  was  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches  with  a  note  in  them !  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  to  the 
beft  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows. 

"  *  Sir, — 1  have  fent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  fit 
I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them ;  and,  if  they  want  any  altei^tion,  leave 
in  a  note  wKat  the  alteration  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few  days  and  alter 
them.  J.  S.  * 

**  I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  meafured 
for  them  ;  at  which  I  was  amazed,  having  never  been  meafured  by  any 
leather  breeches-maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  note  to 
thiseffed. 

•*  *  Si  a,— I  receited  your  prefent,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  was  go- 
ing to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  becanfe  I  did  not 
know  till  now  that  my  Mafter  had  befpoke  them  of  you.  They  fit 
very  well ;  which  fully  convinces  me  that  the  fame  God,  who  moved 
thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut ;  becaufe  he  perfe6Uy  knows 
«iy  fize,  having  clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  five  years. 

When 
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When  you  arc  in  trouble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Mafter  of  thi^ 
and  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  he  'will  repay  you  with  honour. ' 
^  This  is  as  nearly  as  I  anl  able  to  relate  it ;  and  I  added, 
**  *  1  cannot  make  out  I.  S.  unlefs  I  put  I.  for  Ifraelite  indeed,  and 
S.  for  Sincerity ;  becaufe  you  did  not  '  found  a  trumpet  before  you  as 
the  hypocrites  do.  * 

^  About  that  time  twelvemonth  I  got  another  pair  of  breeches  in 
the  iame  extraordinary  manner,  without  my  ever  being  meafured  for 
them." 

*  Step  by  ftep,  by  drawing  on  his  Mafter  as  he  calls  him,  and  per- 
fuading  the  congregation  to  acc^t  hit  drafts,  diis  Sinner  Saved  has  got 
two  c&pels  bf  his  own,  a  houfe  in  the  country,  and  a  coach  to  carry 
him  backwards  and  forwards. '     IIL  20 — 26. 

The  Methodists  certainly  gain  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try  ;  and  their  numbers  are  so  great,  and  their  proeress  so  rapidf 
that  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  safety  of  uie  estaBlished 
Church  is  seriously  threatened.  In  the  account  of  the  Quakers, 
there  is  little  to  attract  our  notice.  The  following  obsenrations 
oki  their  character,  are  certainly  striking. 

<  What  is  truly  extraordinary  is,  that  though  they  feem  to  have  ad* 
vanced  to  the utmoft  liaiits  of  enthufiafm  as  weU  as  of  herefy,  fofiur 
from  being  enthuiiafHc,  they  are  proverbially  deliberate  and  proden^ : 
fo  far  from  being  fullen  and  gloomy,  as  their  prohibitions  might  induce 
you  to  fuppofei,  they  are  remarkably  cheerful :  they  are  univerfally  ad- 
nutted  to  be  the  moft  refpe^ble  fed  in  England ;  and  though  they 
have  a  church  without  a  priefthood,-  and  a  government  without  a  head, 
they  are  perhaps  the  beft  organized  and  moft  unanimous  fociety  that 
ever  exifted. '     III.  75. 

This  sect  is  represented,  and  we  believe  truly,  to  be  in  rather  a 
-declining  state.  We  are  next  presented  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  insane  ravings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  which 
our  readers  will  readily  excuse  us  for  passing  over  in  silence. 
The  disciples  of  this  very^prolix  and  fanciful  dreamer,  have,  we 
believe,  made  but  verjr  slender  progress  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  letters  follow,  containing  an  account  of  some  of 
those  impostors,  madmen  and  fanatics,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
gross  absurdity  and  vulgarity,  have  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
public  attention  \  such  as  Richard  Brothers,  Joanna  Southcott» 
and  others  of  that  description.  The  author  has  taken  a  good  deal . 
of  pains  in  examining  a  great  variety  of  pamphlets  published  by 
those  wretched  impostors  and  their  dupes.  That  die  'liters  of 
such  a  mass  of  blasphemous  impiety,  idiocy  and  brutal  vulgarity 
as  is  here  exposed,  instead  of  receiving  the  wholesome  discipline 
pf  the  house  of  correction,  should  have  succeeded  in  making  thou« 
sands  of  proselytes,  and  should  even  have  been  cherished  and  en* 
^ifraged  by  some  individuals  in  a  respectable  station^  is  wonder- 
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ful,  and  certainly  most  disgraceful  to  this  country.  That. such 
things  should  be,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  society,  is 
scarcely  credible :  but  though  our  author  may  have  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by 
this  strange  insanity,  we  are  afraid  the  main  fact  is  too  notorious 
to  be  denied. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France  leads  to  some  g^neni 
political  speculations.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  England  has 
«otIxing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  a  foreign  e<iiemy  i  but  predicts 
our  certain  ruin  from  the  baneful  effects  ot  our  manu&otaru^r 
system,  that  object  of  his  constant  reprobation,  all' the  eirils  o£ 
which  he  once  more  marshals  in  frightftii  arrav.  Our  limks  will 
not  permit  us  to  make  many  more  estnicts;  \>nt  we  make. room 
for  the  foUowtng  striking  remarks  on  the  eflbcts  of  taxation  on  a 
certaRi  class  of  the  community, 

*  The  gentry  of  fmaU  fortuae  have  sllb  diiappeafcd.  Thecafa>atal 
wer  bore  hard  upon  the9,  but  the  Isft  bat  crufhod  thcos.  Inkerttin)!: 
what  to  their  forcfatherfl  had  beos  sn  smple  fubfittepce,  they  haft  found 
tliemscivet  flep  by  ftep  curtailed  of  the  luKuriei,  and  «t  Isft  of  the  com- 
€iFU  of  Itic*  without  a  poffibOity  qf  fatlpiog  themrclfes.  For  thofe  whs 
were  anrivicd  at  manhood  it  was  too  bte  to  enter  ioto  aoy  pr4>fei&Mi  f 
ttiid  to  enhaA  what  they  pofleflied  in  trade  was  bazardiog  all»  and  pat« 
ting  tbeiniidvct  at  the  mercy  of  a  partner*  l/U^mimCf  year  after  year 
the  priee  of  every  article  of  neoelbry  oenfapipiicHi  hat  iooreaied  with 
■ccderatiDg  vapidity:  educatioa  his  becxMne  more  eoftlyt  aod  at  the 
finne  time  more  iadifpeoiable ;  and  taxation  year  after  year  Wis  heavier, 
while  the  means  of  payment  become  lefiv  In  vain  does  he  wbofe  father 
has  liTcd  10  opulence,  and  whoto  the  villagers  with  hettditary  refped 
Hill  addreis  hat  in  hand*  or  bovr  to  as  they  pafs^^n  vain  does  he  pnt 
down  the  carria^^ei  difmifs  i\K  footman*  and  block  up  windows  even  in 
the  houfe  front.  There  is  np  eijcape^  Wine  dil^ppears  /rom  his  iide- 
board  ;  there  is  oo  longer  a  table  ready  for  his  friend ;  the  prieft  is  no 
ionjTcr  invited  after  fervice; — all  will  not  do;  his  boys  muft  out  to  fca, 
nr  feek  their  fortune  in  trade  ;  his  gfirls  fink  lower,  and  become  depend- 
ants on  the  rich,  or  maintain  themfelves  by  the  needle,  while  he  mort- 
gages the  land,  for  immediate  fubfiftcnce,  deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  bur. 
then  of  the  times  preffes  heavier  and  heavier  %  and  happy  is  be  if  it  lads 
long  enoifgh  to  keep  him  from  abfolute  want  before  he  (inks  into  the 
grave, '  ill.  119,  110. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  will- not  detain  us  long;  it  is 
particularly  uninteresting  and  trifling.  After  a  few  letters  6n 
card-phying,  fashions,  fops,  &:c.  &c.  our  Spaniard  leaves  London, 
and  proceeds  through  Bath,  Bristol,  8zc,  to  Falmouth,  where  he 
embarks  and  takes  his  final  leave  of  England.  In  his  account  of 
the  fashions  and  fashionables,  he  does  not  attempt  to-  give  any 
description  of  the  modes  of  Kfe  of  these  in  the  higlicr  ranks  ;  in.- 

deed, 
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4eed,  k  U  •omewbit  remarkable)  that  throfughoat  the  whole  book^ 
Hfe  are  never  once  introduced  into  the  polite  circles  about  court* 
The  author  might  have  managed  this  very  ea&ily  for  Don  Manuel ; 
and  in  a  work  profeoekig  to  give  an  account  of  the  manners  of  a 
natioti)  it  is  a  very  important  omission.  The  picture  he  gives  us 
Qi  a  fooj  seem*  to  be  drawn  entirely  from  his  own  fancy,  and  ia 
a  complete  caricature ;  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  whole,  from 
the  following  sketch  of  their  intelltetual  endowments. 

*  Tb#ir  foiilii  might  be  lodged  in  a  »ut(hell  without  incommoding 
the  maggot  who  previoufty  tenaatcd  it ;  and  if  the  whole  dock  of  their 
ideas  were  tnmffcrred  to  the  nraggot,  they  would  not  be  fufiidcot  to 
confure  bis  own.  It  is  impoifible  to  defcribc  them,  becaufc  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  iofinite  littlenefs  ;  you  might  as  reafonably  attempt  to  diT- 
fe|5l  a  bubble,  or  to  bottle  moonAiine,  as  to  invelltgate  their  ch^a^ers; . 
they  prove  fatiifad^orlly  the  exIRencc  of  a  vacuum  :  the  fam  total  of 
their  being  is  compofed  of  negative  quantities.'  IIT.  302,  50^. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  flippant,  affected  style  of  writing 
in  these  letters,  and  many  abortive  attempts  at  wit  and  satire, 
which  is  often  directed  to  subjects  far  above  the  author's  reach, 
as  in  the  following  instance.  f 

*  At  prcfent  the  Engliih  philofophers  and  poli'ticiaaff,  both  mate  and 
female,  are  in  a  (late  of  great  alarm.  It  has  been  difcovered  that  the 
world  18  over  peopled,  and  that  ti  always  muft  be  fo,  from  an  error  in 
(he  condicutioQ  of  nature ;— that  the  law  which  fays  **  Increafe  and 
multiply,  *^  was  given  without  fafficient  confidetation  ; — in  (hort,  that  He 
who  miade  the  wotM  dens  not  know  how  to  manage  it  properly,  and 
therefore  there  are  &rio«8  tkoiigbts  of  requefting  the  Englifh  parliament 
to  lake  tbe  bufiacfr  oat  of  hit  haadf. '  111.  316,  317. 

ThiS|  to  tar  the  least  of  it,  is  very  pitiful  impertinence.  In  the 
journey  to  Fabnomh  there  is  nothing  that  particularly  attracts 
our  atttmion.  We  have  short  descriptions  of  Bath  and  Bristol^ 
interspersed  widi  a  variety  of  anecdotes  in  his  usual  taste,  from 
which  we  shall  make  no  further  extracts,  as  we  believe  our  read- 
ers win  think  we  have  been  already  sufficiently  liberal. 

.Upon  die  whole,  though  we  cannot  complain  of  Don  Manue^ 
for  beirtg  a  dull  or  tedious  companion,  we  part  from  him  without 
any  feeling  of  regret  or  respect.  He  is  very  conceited,  shallow, 
and  dogmatical ;  full  of  exaggerations  and  discontents,  and  quite 
destitute  of  that  tone  of  good  company  which  can  make  trifling 
graceful,  and  presumption  inoffensive.  His  pleasantries  and  a^ 
necdotes,  are  such  as  might  be  collected  in  the  traveller's  apart- 
ment of  any  well  frequei^bed  inn ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  rear- 
sonings  are  evidently  die  productions  of  a  mind  accustonied  either 
to  indulge  in  solitary  and  unchecked  speculation,  or  to  predomi* 
nate  in  a  society  of  still  humbler  qualifications.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness  displayed  in  the  wotk,  and  for  the  roost  part  a 
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tone  of  right  fceKng  \  but  the  petulance  of  the  author^s  mamxt 
entirely  destroys. his  respectability  $  and  the  value  he  evidendy 
sets  on  the  odd  and  minute  cfbseivations  it  contains,  makes  diem 
appear,  to  an  indifferent  reader,  still  more  insignificant  perhaps 
than  they  really  are.  No  one,  we  conceive,  who  reads  the  book, 
Can  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  f9|eigner.  Wef 
have  seldom  seen  a  character,  indeed,  worse  dressed  or  supported  | 
.and  no  one  i^  in  any  danger  of  being  imposed  on  by  the  Spanidi 
Hde,  who  would  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  ^losts  at  the  pUij-  ^ 
house,  or  vestal  virgins  at  die  masquerade.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  produce  any  proofs  of  a  deception  which  we  cannot 
imagine  intended  to  be  effectual.  The  whole  strain  6f  the  9end- 
inent  and  dicdon  is  manifestly  English ;  and  the  author  cannot 
even  refr«n  from  indulging  himself  in  a  variety  of  puns  and  ver- 
bal pleasantries,  tb  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  equiva- 
lent in  *  the  original  Spanish. ' 


Art,  VIII.  Tke  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  Agencies  <f 
Electricity.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S.  M.  &«  L  A. 
Prof.  Chem.  R.  J. 

{From  tke  PJnL  Trans,  for  1807^    Part  I.) 

Tt  is  no  small  proof  of  Mt  DavVs  natural  talents  and  strength 
-^  of  mind,  that  they  have  escaped  unimpaired  from  the  enervate 
ing  influence  of  the  Royal  Institution;  and  indeed  grown  prodi- 
giously in  that  thick  medium  of  fashionable  philosophy.  The 
paper  now  before  us  is  by  far  the  most  important  addidon  which 
his  labours  have  yet  made  to  the  stock  of  physical  science ;  it 
contains  one  or  two  discoveries  of  considerable  intrinsic  value, 
and  opens  a  field  of  research  almost  new  and  altogedier  unbound- 
ed. He  has,  since  the  publication  of  it,  if  we  are  not  misinform- 
ed, begun  to  enter  upon  this  field,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  his 
toil  and  ingenuity,  by  the  most  brilliant  discovery  which  has  a- 
dorned  the  annals  of  chemistry  from  die  foundation  of  the  new 
theory  to  the  present  dav.  As  soon  as  his  own  account  of  these 
experiments  is  given  to  tne  world,  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  bodi  prepare  the  way  for 
examining  that  discovery,  and  divert  somewhat  of  the  impatience 
which  our  readers,  in  common  with  ourselves,  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing, until  the  details  of  it  are  made  known,  if  we  endeavour  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  substance  and  merits  of  die  pre- 
sent communication. 
The  first  set  of  experiments  described  iji  this  paper  was  insti- 
tuted 
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toted  widi  a  Tiew  to  ascertainj  with  gi^ter  accuracy  than  had  fai« 
therto  been  attamed,  the  squrces  of  the  add  and  alkali  observed 
to  be  produced  when  distilled  water  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  fluid;  Mr  Davy,  with  several  of  our  best  chemists, 
had  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  certain  impurities  in  the  water, 
and  ingtediejlts  in  the  composition  of  the  glass  and  the' con- 
ductors ;  wnreh  others  of  inferior  note  had  denied.  The  qui^s^ 
tion  is  now  discussed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and,  we 
may  say,  set  completely  at  rest.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
the  train  of  the  experiments,  but  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  ge* 
neral  outline  of  them.  «       . 

Two  cups,  tubes,  cones,  or  other  vessels  capable  of  contain- 
ing water,  and  made  of  various  substances  successively,  ;iirere 
connected  together  by  films  of  pure  amianthu&,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  positive  and  negative  emfs  respectively  of  the  pile 
of  Volta,  by  means  of  platina  wires.    The  pile  was  a  strong 
one,  seneraily  consisting  of  100  or  1^50  plates  of  zinc  and  cop>- 
per,  SIX  inches  square,  and  moistened  with  ajum,  or  alum  and 
'  diluted  sulphuric  acid.    The  water  in  the- vessels  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  this  pUe,  after  a  certain  time  became  acid  in  the 
positive  vessel,  and  alkaline  in  die  negative.    When  the  vessels 
were  of  glass,  the  alkali  was  much  greater  in  quantity  (about 
twenty  times)  than  when  they  were  of  agate.    The  same  process, 
too,  in  the  latter  case,  being  repeatedly  tried  with  the  same  cups, 
though  the  acid  continued  to  be  abunaaptly  produced  on  the  po- 
sitive side,  the  quantity  of  the  alkali  was  diminished  greatly  in 
the   negative  tube.     Still,  however,  sonie  was  produced;   and, 
after  several  repetitions  of  the  process,  the  quantity  continued 
stationary,  being  extremely  small,  though  perceptible.     It  was 
natural,  therefore,  to  suspect  the  water  of  having  some  alkaline 
impurities.    The  process  was  now  repeated  with  small  vessels  of 
pure  gold,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  negative  vessel  had  attained  its 
nunimum  of  alkali ;  for  the.  action  being  continued  for  fourteen 
hours,  while  the  water  in  the  positive  vessel  became  constantly 
more  acid,  the  water  in  the  negative  side  was  not  sensibly  changed; 
and  after-  three  days  more  had  elapsed,  the  acid  became  still 
atronger,  the  alkali  remaining  as  before.    By  evaporating  a  quart 
of  the  samcdistilled  water,  seven  tenths  of  a  grain  of  solid  mat- 
ter were  obtained,  consisting  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  pitrate  of 
lead,  the  latter  apparendy  from  the  still.    The  galvanic  experi- 
ment was  then  repeated  m  agate  vessels  miich  used,  and  in  gold 
vessels,  with  the  water  thus  purified  by  evaporation ;  and  no 
alkali  was  produced  in  the  negative  vess^    The  substances  of  the 
vessels  being  varied,  different  acids  and  alkalis  were  produced  in 
•the  opposite  sides  dF'the  circuit.    Thus  wax  tubes  gave  for  the 
acid  mattWi  a  mixture  of  sulphuric^  muriatic,  and  nitric  acida; 
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water  contum^f ,  and  afe  first  a  mixture  of  Uoiewater  wd  taud 
alkali.  But  in  all  tlie  expefunents  nitroiis  acid  va»  prodoced  ifl 
the  poakive  sidet  constaatly  to  the  end  of  the  propeta;  and  a  araall 
quantity  of  ammonia  was  regubrly  formed  in  the  negsdhre  8tde» 
at  tke  beginning  of  the  process.  For  the  parposeiKif  rendeliog 
ttiU  more  indubitabile  the  inference  to  which  ail  these  experineais 
point,  the  process  with  purified  water  in  golden  ressda  was  per* 
formed  during  many  hours  in  the  receiver  of  a«  air  pipups  tw^ 
hausted  sixty-four  times  i  and  then  in  a  recetrer  filled  wi^  hyf 
drogen  gas.  In  neither  case  was  there  the  smallest  particle  of 
aliudi  produced ;  in  the  former,  there  was  a  most  mimite  portion 
ef  a<:id  ;  in  the  latter,  none  whaterer. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  satisfactory  thaa  the  resttH 
which  all  these  most  e^borate  experiments  concur  in  peint«> 
ing  out;  and  we  may  conclude  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
wherever  an  acid,  ot  an  alkaline  matter  is  produced  by  8ub» 
jecting  water  to  the  actbn  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  the  latter  of 
these  Dodies  is  evolved,  either  from  the  impurities  of  the  wa* 
tei ,  or  fipom  the  materials  of  the  vessels )  and  the  former  kom 
the  vessels,  or  the  imparities  of  the  water,  or  the  union  of 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  water  with  the  aoote  which  it 
has  absorbed  from  the  air.  And  the  only  case  in  which  %n  alkali 
is  really  formed,  ia  where  ammonia  results  from  thf  union  of,  the 
hydr<^n  of  the  water  with  the  azote  dissolved  in  it« 

Th^  is  one  fact  common  to  every  one  of  these  experimeot^ 
which  indeed  had  attracted  some  attention  from  the  first  applica* 
tion  of  gal vanismto -chemical  inquiries,  but  was  never  pkeed  in  so 
striking  and  steady  a  Hght  as  by  the  processes  just  now  analyzed- 
We  allude  to  the  uniform  and  exclusive  appearance  of  the  aiwaUf 
where  an^  was  evolved,  at  the  negative  sui^ace ;  and  of  the  acid 
at  the  positive  surface.  Mr  Dav/s  first  set  of  experimentSf  bong 
made  with  a  view  to  explain  what  effects  certain  impurities  and 
extraneous  -substances  produced  on  water  in  the  galvanic  at^ttt^ 
had  no  immediate  or  direct  reference  to  the  action^  of  ike  fluid 
on  these  substances,  which  were,  indeed,  accidental  to  the  diftr* 
ent  processes.  But  the  observation  of  the  fact  now  maitiooe^ 
naturally  led  him  to  examine  more  fully  the  laws  of  this  action* 
by  exposing  to  it  a  variety  of  known  substances*  He  began  with 
a  set  of  experiments  upon  insoluble  bodies,  containing  large  qusift- 
tittes  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter,  repeating,  in  fact,  the  proctss  to 
often  referred  to,  with  two  cups  made  successively  of  sulphates  of 
lime,  strontiies,  and  barytes,  and  fluate  of  Kom,  coonocted  tof^" 
ther  either  by  pieces  of  the  same  earths,  or  by  asbestiss.  lue 
water  in  the  positive  cup,  was  always,  as  the  procMS  went  of^ 
mixed  with  more  and  mors  sulphuric  or  fluoric  acid ;  >asd  in  the 

negative 
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ii^[attTe  cop,  it  was  umformlj  conreVted  into  limewatef,  or  had 
a  imxture  of  strontkes^  or  a  cmst  of  barytes,  carbonated  by  the 
contact  of  the  atmosphere.  Insoluble  auhstances,  containing  very 
minute  portions  of  acid  and  alkali^  were  next  exposed  to  a  similar 
process  j*  and  die  negative  stdfe  uniformly  extracted  the  alkali,  the 
positive  side  the  acvd,  be  the  quantities  ever  so  small.  Soluble 
bodies  were  then  examined  in  like  manner^  being  subjected  to  the 
galvanic  fluid  in  agate  cups,  and  dissolved  in  pure  water.  The 
separation  here  went  on  much,  more  rapidly,  but  it  .followed  the 
same  rules.  The  negative  cup  contained  a. solution  of  alkali,  or. 
a<deposite  of  earth  or  metallic  crystals,  according  to  the  com^ 
pound  neuttal  employed;  the  positive  cup. unifcmnly  contained  a 
great  excess  of  acid ;  a  muriatic  salt  gave  oxyihuriatic  acid  in  the 
pO^tive  cup»  The  stronger  the  solution  exposed  in  these  experi- 
mentS)  the» quicker  was  die  change  produced;  but  the  smallest 
poUJbn  of  acid  and  alkali  was  always  detected^  and  the  separation^ 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  Was  as  complete  as  at  first. 
-  Two  foreign  chejnists  of  repsutation/  Messrs  Hisinger  and  Ber- 
selius,  had  made  an  experknent,  in  which  muriate  of  lime  being 
exposed  in  die  positive  aide  of  a  siphon,  and  pure  water  in' the  - 
negative,  the  action  di  the  g^anic  fluid  made  lime  appear  in  the 
water  :  so  extraordinary  a  discovery,  merited  every  degree  of  at- 
tention. Mr  Davy  immediately  pursued  it,  upon  the  ^an  of  his 
former  experiments*  His  first  inquiry  was  into  the  manner  of  the 
passage  here  remarked,  through  a  menstruum  not  chemically  at*- 
tracting  the  substance  which  passed  6ven  An  agate  cup,  for  ex« 
ample,  filled  with  water,  was  connected  with  a  cup  of  sulphate 
of  Uncie,  by  moistened  asbestus  2  if  the  former  was  positively  elec- 
trified,  acid  soon  came  over;  if  negatively,  lime  came  over.  Me- 
tals-and  metallic  oxides  passed  over  to  the  negative  cup,  like  alka- 
lis and  alkaline  earths ;  and,  in  one  beautifiU  experiment,  where 
nitrate  of  silver  was  plated  in  the  positive  side,  the  amianthus  be- 
tween the  cups  appeared  covered  with  a  thin  silver  film.  The 
transference  went  on  .slower,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  water 
through  which  it  was-  performed  :  when  the  wires  were  only  an 
incfh  asunder,  sulphuric  acid  came  over  from  sulphate  of  potash  in 
five  minutes ;  nor  was  contact  with  eidier  electrified  surface,  ne- 
cessary in  these  experiments.  A  vessel  of  solution  of  muriate  of 
potash,  being  connected  by  amianthus  with  t^Vo  glass  tubes  filled 
with  water,  the  one  negatively,  the  other  positively  electrified ;  by 
degrees,  the  alkali  went  over  iijto  the  former,  and  the  acid  into  the 
latter.  But  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  this  process,  is,  that 
the  acid,  and  the  alkali,  in  passing  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
through  any  intermediate  body  of  water,  or  over  the  surface  of  the 
amianthus,  do  not  change  the  vegetable  colours  in  their  way,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  come  in  contact  with  them  at  the  positive 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  22.  C  c  ,  and 
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ahd  negative  sutes  ie»pccli?giy;  e.  g.  the  add  pasitt  Cffcrtfa  mem 
eadve  partkra  of  a  sohiticni  of  Ktmuff  wkbovt  iadd«nifig  it;  and' 
t-he  alkali  does  oot  fender  tormeric  blown  by  pttsingover  it  atdiet 
positive  side. 

A  conaideiy>le  step  was  now*  made  from  die  pomt  at  wUdm 
oor  author  .had  set  onr.  He  had  satis&ctoriijr  ascertained  tbii|le» 
g«hr  decomposition  of  bodies  containing  acids  vntted  vkh  mok^ 
Ks  or  motalHc  based  v  die  constant  pveferenee  of  die  add  for  the* 

.  positive  side,  and  of  the  alkaline  or  metallic  base  fiir  the  n^jative;. 
and  the  actual  transfeseace  bv  perceptible  morion  of  those  suhataa*' 
ces  from  one  nart  tcy  anotner  of  the  electrical  drcuiTf  dream-*: 
stances  which  had  been  vagoeiy  renui&ed  hj  hnaer  observers*. 
But  he  now  was  kd  a  step  ftirther,  and  perceived  a  pbenomenon 
perfectly  difierant  in  kind  from  any  thing  which  their  experiments 
lad  maoe  known.  He  fotndt  that  the  action  of  die  adds  and  ^ 
kalis  on  vegetable  colours  was  m^pended  by  the  dectrical  state  06 
those  bodies;,  and  that  die  iniuence  of  chetnical  affinity^  ia  thi» 
iitttance  at  least,  was  superseded  by  the  powers  of  ekctndty :  for 
€m  whati  Init  chemical  affinity,  does  Ae  action  ef  salts  upon  co-^ 
lours  depend?  This-  sins^ar  feet,  however,,  dcsewed  a  mote 
caittful  examination,  and  wvioos^  suggested  a  set  of  expetimeotft 
upon  die  influence  of  ekctricity  m  various-  other  pnxxsses  of  t* 
tective  attraction. 

The  same  general  form  of  experiment  was  here  again  empbaj'* 
ed.  Two  glass  tubee  vreve  connected  with  die  posiittveand  illa- 
tive wires  of  the  pile,  and  each  was  connected  with  a  third  vesi 
sel  by  fibns  of  amianthus.  In  the  third  vessel  various  substanoesr 
were  successively  pfeced,  having  a  known  chemical  affinity  for  die 
component  parts  of  the  substances  in  the  two  tubes ;  »id  those 

,  parts  were  made  to  pass  through  the  oootents  of  the  diird  vessel, 
by  the  actiim  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  Thus,  si^hate  of  potadu 
being  placed  in  the  negative  tube,  distiHed  virater  in  die  pcmtive, 
and  ammonia  in  the  middle  vessel,  the  acrion  of  the  pile  sent  the 
acid  over  into  the  water,  and  dnvugb  the  unmeniaeal  sohitioo, 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  In  proportion  to  die  strength  of  that; 
solution.  When  it  was  weak,  the  acid  would  tinge  tne  water  in 
five  minutes  \  but,  even  durough  'the  most  saturmd  lixivium  it 
never  failed  to  come  in  a  certain'  time.  The  other  adds  fUB^^A 
m  the  same  marni^  (  and  by  a  similar  process  the  alhaKs  and  ai« 
kaline  earths  were  sent  through  the  adds  according  to  the  Kke 
rules ;  only  that  strontites  and  barytes  passed  widi  very  great  <yf* 
ficulty  through  sulphuric  acid,  and  transmitted  sulphuric  add 
with  proportionate  slowness,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  When 
die  acids  and  alkalis  were  passed  through  neutral  salts  in  the  in* 
termediate  vessel,  the  a&ali  of  the  latter  soon  appeared  in  the 

negative 
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atgmiirc  tnbti  aiU  die  passage  of  the  allctlt  from  t&e  potiiSre  t«fc» 
i«anf  on  slondv,  socnctimes  never  being  c<anpleted ;  as  whm  it 
imited  wtdi  tne  remaining  acid  of  ti^  intennediate  vtttel  smA 
formed  an  insoluble  compound,  which  fell  immediately  down  be* 
Yond  tlie  sphere  of  the  dectriod  action.  Thus  baryte«  could  nee 
pe  Ij^iiinifffd  through  sulphate  of  potash,  though  the  ffalvanie 
pvoceee  brought  it  from  muriatic  acid  in  the  posiriTe,  to  die  suU 

Ehurtc  acid  m  the  intermediate  ¥essel,  and  at  the  sane  time 
fottghft  die  potash  from  the  intermediate  into  the  negatire  lesseL 
Animal  and  Tegetable  substances  were  quickly  decomposed  ia 
«niil>r  experiments';  and  their  constituent  parts  either  sepsgrated 
pmreljy  or  recombined  with  other  bodies  exhibited  to  them,  ac** 
camdmg  to  the  ^^eneral  rules  which  the  saks  and  metals  follow. 

A  €mr  expenments  only  were  necessary  to  demonstrate,  that  in 
all  the  i^ocessea  now  described,  the  matter,  or  energy,  or  galva^ 
nisin^  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  operates  in  the  pile  of 
Volta^  is  identical  wkh.  common  ekctricity.  Our  author  pro* 
dvced  several  of  the  saase  decompositions  and  transferences,  by 
of  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  in  the  same  maimer  as 


with  the  galranio  pile;    ^  It  will  be  a  general  expression  (says 

Mr  Davy)  of  the  nets  that  have  been  detailed,  relating  to  the 

dumgas  ^md  transirioiia  bv  electricity,  in  common  philosophical 

language,  to  say  that  hTdrogene,  tie  alkaline  substances,   die 

SEMtala*  and  certain  metaUio  oxid^  are  attracted  by  negatively 

electTified  mtftalUc  suxfaoes,  aad  repelled  by  poritively  ela:trifie4 

metallic  surfaces  i  and,  contrariwise,  that  oxygene  and  acid  sub* 

stances  are  attract  by  positively  electrified  metallic  surfaices,  and 

repelled  by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfau^es }  and  these  at« 

tractiwe  and  repulsive  foroes  are  sufficiendy  eaergetic  to  destroy 

er  tnnpend  the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity. '    He  diinka 

it  farther  proivd  by  his  experiments,  that  a  chain  of  homogene* 

out  particles  is  kept  up  from  one  surface  to  another,  along  the 

circuit,  by  means  of  the  electrical  energy ;  for  he  observed,  that 

so  lodg  as  any  of  the  matter  transferred  remained  in  the  vessel, 

the  chain  of  particles  of  that  auuter  existed  all  along  the  circuity 

and  was  only  destroyed,  or  drawn  over  into  die  other  vessel,  af^ 

ter  die  firet  reservoir  had  been  exhausted.    That  successive  coai* 

poeidoas  and  decemposidoas  take  place  while  substances  pass 

throueh  soludons  of  neutral  salts,  he  conceives,  is  rendered  very 

prolnble  by  the  imposribility  of  completely  bringing  over  suc£l 

substances  as  form  heavy  compounds  m  their  way,  and  fall  dowQ, 

so  as  to  escape  the  limits  of  the  electrical  circuit* 

The  inquiries  of  our  author  are  next  directed  to  trace  die  ana- 
logy between  the  singular  phenomena  above  described,  and  othtr 
km>wn  facts  relating  to  the  electrical  dianges  superinduced  ia  dif- 
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ferent  bodies  By  their  mutual  contacts,  and  the  tendencies  to 
unite  which  opposite  states  of  electricity  may  create.  The  va- 
rious experiments  which  he  instituted  upon  this  subject,  are  in- 
capable of  a  general  abridgement. '  We  shall  only  observe,  rfis^  he 
found  that  the  acids  and  alkalis,  which  could  be  exhibited  in  a  so« 
lid  state,  gave  plain  indications  of  negative  and  positive  electricity, 
respectively,  upon  being  brought  in  contact  with  metallic  plates. 
Thus,  boracic  acid,  being  touched  with  an  insulated  copperplate, 
became  negative,  and  left  the  plate  positive ;  lime,  on  the  other 
haiid,  being  treated  in  the  same  way,  was  positive,  and  the  plate 
negative.  Mr  Davy  is  disposed,  from  these  and  similar  conside- 
rations, to  conjecture,  that  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies  de- 
pend on  their  natural  state  of  electricity ;  that  some  being  always^ 
when  in  their  natural  state,  positively,  and  others  negadvcfly  elec- 
trified, the  two  classes  combine  tn  consequence  of  this  \  that 
when  their  natural  electricity  is  augmented,  their  tenilency  to 
tinite  is  increased,  and  that  this  tendency  is  destroyed  by  an  elec- 
trization, of  a  contrary,  and  as  it  were,  an  minatural  kind.  Thus^ 
an  acid  and  an  alkali  having  opposite  electricities,  unite  readily ; 
if  their  degrees  jof  electricity  are  nearly  equal  in  opposite  direc* 
tions,  they  imtte  with  the  greater  force ;  if  those  degrees  of  elec- 
tricity are  made  stronger  artificially,  tliese  bodies  combine  stSl 
more  readily ;  if  they  are  artificially  reversed,  and  the  acid  made 
positive,  and  the  alkali  negative,  no  union  is  produced.     Of  the 

f  general  theory  thu&  hinted  at,  it  is  no  small  confirmation,  that  per-« 
ectly  neutral  sahs  show  no  symptoms  <rf  either  positive  or  nega^ 
tive  electricity ;  and  that  bodies  having  very  strong  degrees  of 
opposite  electricity,  are  restored  to  equilibrium,  with  an  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  and  even  of  light  and  heat ;  while  bodies  show  a  si-» 
milar  phenoihenon,  when  their  union  is  effected  by  means  of 
chemical  action.  It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  Guyton  de 
Morveau  found  the  mecnanical  adhe^on  of  the  metals  to  mer* 
cury  was  in  proportion  to  •  their  chemical  affinity  with  it.  Mr 
Davy,  admitting  this  to  have  been  established  by  his  experiments 
(though  we  wish  he  had  repeated  and  varied  them  himself,  as 
tbey  were  liable  tt>  a  serious  <^jection  *),  remarks,  that  it  supports 

-  his 

^  Mr  Davy  hint8  at  this  in  a  note*  obTerving  /  tbat  aniiilgamation 
mnft  have  interfered,  but  that  the  gtneral  rcfult  fcenw  diilio^. '  If  wc 
remcmbey  right,  the  polilhcd  pkte  of  mttal  was  kt  down  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  mercury  from  one  end  of  a  delicate  balances  and  the  weight  oc- 
ceiTary  to  draw  it  up  from  the  contad^  was  marked..  It  is  clear  that 
there  muft  here  have  been  a  chemical  union  at  the  common  furface^ 
where  the  metal  nfed  had  a  confiderablc  afltnity  with  mercury.— llw 
employment  of  mercury  is  itfelf  a  fufpicious  circumftancc.  Poli/hcd 
plates  of  folld  metal  cohere  ftrongly, — and  why  docs  the  comparwivc  ttiai 
not~aafw«r  here  i 
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flis  hypothesis ;  for  he  finds  those  metals  which,  in  Mr  Guyton's 
eaipenments,  adhered  most  strongly  to  the  mercury,  are  those 
which  charge  a  condensing  electrometer  most  highly. 

^Mr  Davy's  paper  concludes  with  a  number  of  ingenious  and 
important  observallbns  on  the  general  inquiries  to  which  his  ex- 
periments lead,  the  phenomena  which  they  enable  us  to  explain, 
and  the  more  practical  uses  to  which  they  may  hereafter  be  ap* 
plied,  'As  this  branch  of  the  discourse  consists  of  a  series  of  de- 
tached remarks,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  it,  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  extracting  a  few  of  them  for  a  specimen. 

*  A  piece  of  mafcular  fibre,  of  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  tncfi  in 
diameter,  after  being  eledrlfied  by  the  power  of  150*'  for  f\vt  day»,  be- 
came perfe6tly  dry  and  hard,  and  left  on  incineration  no  faline  matter^ 
Potafh,  foda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  were  etolved  from  it  on 
t)^e  negative  fide,  and  the  three  common  mineral  acids  and  the  pbofphoric 
acad  were  given  out  on  the  pofitive  fide. 

'  A  lajurei  leaf  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
e^tpofed  to  a  beat  of  500**  or  600^  Fahrenheit,  and  waa  brown  and 
parched.  Green  colouring  matter,  with  refin,  alkalj,  and  lime,  appear- 
ed in  the  negative  vefFel ;  and  the  pofitive  vefiel  contained  a  clear  fluid, 
which  b4d  the  fmell  of  peach  bloflbms ;  and  which,  when  neutralized  by 
potafh,  give  a  blue-green  precipitate  to  folutioi)  of  fulphate  of  iron  \  fo 
that  it  contained  vegetable  pruflic  acid. 

*  A  fnnall  plant  oif  mint,  in  a  ftate  of  healthy  vegetation,  was  made 
the  medium  of  connexion  in  the  battery,  its  extremities  being  in  contact 
with  puic  water :  the  procefs  was  carried  on  for  10  minutes :  potafh  and 
lime  were  found  10  the  negatively  elcAnfied  water,  and  acid  matter  id 
the  pofitively  elcdlrified  water,  which  occafioncd  a  p'-ecipitate  in  foln« 
tions  of  muriate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  filver,  and  muriate  of  lime.  This 
plant  recovered  after  the  procefs :  but  a  finular  one,  that  had  been  elec« 
trified  for  four  hours  with  like  refults,  faded  and  died.  The  fa^s  fhow 
that  the  electrical  powers  of  dccompofition  ad  even  upon  living  vege- 
table matter ;  and  there  arc  fome  phenomena  which  feem  to  prove  that 
they  operate  likewife  upon  living  animal  fyftcms.  When  the  fingers, 
after  having  been  carefully  wafhed  with  pure  water,  are  brought  in  con- 
tiid  with  this  fluid  in  the  pofitive  part  of  the  circuit,  acid  matter  is 
rapidly  developed,  having  the  charaders  of  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  phof# 
phone,  and  fulphuric  acida  :  and  if  a  fioiilar  trial  be  made  in  the  nega- 
tive part,  fixed  alkaline  matter  is  as  q\n'ckly  exhibited. 

*  The  a<:id  and  alkaline  tafles  produced  upon  the  tongue,  in  Galva^ 
mc  experiments,  feem  to  depend  upon  the  decompofition  of  the  faline 
matter  contained  in  the  living  animal  fubllance,  and  perhaps  in  the 
f^iva. 

*  As  acid  and  alkaline  fubflances  are  capable  of  being  feparated  from 
their  combinations  in  living  fyftems  by  eledrical  powers,  there  is  every 
rcafon  to  believe  that  by  converfe  methods  they  may  be  likewife  intro- 
duced into  the  anin;^!  economy,  or  made  to  pals  through  the  animal  or- 
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gftot :  tod  tb^  (ame  thing  may  be  fuppofed  of  toetaHic  oxides ;  and 
thefe  ideas  ought  to  lead  to  fome  new/  inveftigattont  in  Dedidae  liid 
phyfwbgy.  *     pw  5a,  53. 

We  have  thus  introduced  our  readers  to  the  important  facts 
recorded  in  Mr  Davy^s  very  interesting  comsfcunication.  Satis- 
fied that  the  experimental  investigation  itself  is  the  most  material 
part  of  the  work,  tliat  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the  vetge  of  a  much 
wider  field,  and  that  the  facts  already  within  our  reach  afe  insuf- 
ficient for  the  foundation  of  a  general  theorv,  we  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  confine  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  a  history 
<^  the  subiecti  in  so  far  as  it  is  before  us ;  and,  without  entering 
into  anv  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  struck  out  by  Mr  Davy,  or 
even  ot  the  inferences  which  be  is  entitled  to  draw,  we  have  re- 
served for  a  more  mature  branch  of  the  Inquh^,  whatever  we 
may  have  to  deliver  on  these  heads.  In  so  doing,  we*  have  in- 
deed only  followed  our  author's  own  example  i  for  nodiing  is 
more  praiseworthy  in  his  treatise,  than  die  caution  and  modesty 
with  which  he  ventures  to  suggest,  rather  than  lay  down,  his 
theoretical  opinions  ;  and  he  uniformly  keeps  diem  in  the  back 
ground,  applying  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  multiplication 

,  of  facts,  and  repeatedly  admitting  that  the  time  for  theorizing  is 
not  yet  come.     Even  at  present,  however,  and  while  avraiting, 

'  with  impatience,  the  continuance  of  his  investigations,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  the  delight  which  we  have  received  from 
his  strict  and  patient  induction.  The  chain  of  experiments  by' 
which  he  removes  all  the  difficulties  and  obscurity  that  hitherto 
hung  over  the  changes  produced  in  water  by  Galvanic  action,  is 
surpassed  by  no  inquiry  of  the  kind,  in  modem  times,  for  close- 
ness, copiousnes,  and  minute  accuracy.  The  examination  of  it 
gives  us  an  irresistible  disposition  to  confide  in  all  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  the  author,  which  hepasses  over  more  hastily,  or  only 
refers  to  in  general  terms.  Ine  felicity  with  which  he  seizes 
and  follows  up  the  loose  hints  thrown  out  bv  other  inquirers, 
and  pursues  also  the  various  paths  opened  incidentally  by  nis  own 
preliminary  course  of  experiments,  must  take  away  all  the  envy 
one  might  be  apt  to  feel  towards  a  person  who,  without  so  ex- 
cellent a  title,  had,  by  happy  chances,  made  such  a  progress  in 
valuable  discovery  as  has  rewarded  his  labours.  "Whatever  Mr 
Davy  has  done  in  this  Inquiry,  and  all  the  more  wonderful  things 
which  he  has  since  accomplished,  are  the  fair  fruits  of  die  indus- 
try and  ability  shown  in  the  painful  researches  above  analyzed. 
We  shall  wait  with  some  impatience,  until  the  remaining  part  of 
his  Galvanic  experiments  are  laid  before  the  public }  and  shall 
then  gladly  resume  the  discussion,  both  for  the  sake  of  continu- 
ing our  account  of  his  progress,  and  of  entering  into  an  examin- 
ation of  the  general  reasonings. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Works  <f  AUxander  P&pt  Esq.,  in  Verse  and  Prose; 
contMning  tin  principmt  Notes  rf  Drs^  Warburton  and  Warton  :  to 
mMch  are  added  some  Originai  Letters.  By  the  Rer.  William 
Lisle  Bowles.     10  Tohimes  8yo.    London.     ]$06. 


T- 


''hbrb  is  8omet}u]]g  very  perverse  m  the  irregularity  with 
wliicb  fortune  distributes  to  literary  men  their  chief  sustc- 
nance-^reputation.  To  some  she  gives  full  measure,  and  present 
payment  \  they  live  with  nobles,  and  are  huried  among  kings ; 
they  are  worshipped  fay  friends  and  flatterers  \  they  exercise  a 
iiort  of  tyranny  over  the  puhlic  taste,  and  the  credit  ot  therr  con- 
temporaries \  and  a&er  nrnkiplying  their  acknowledged  writings 
without  any  stint,  but  that  which  their  own  indolence  or  discre- 
tion may  impose,  there  is  -still  an  abundant  harvest  remaining  ^l 
private  correspondence,  and  whole  volumes  of  €ma  and  anecdotes 
are  hashed  up  out  of  their  sayines.  A  less  fortunate  class  have 
nothing  in  diis  woiid  to  comfort  them,  but  that  last  solace  of  poor 
poets  and  scholars — the  liope  of  posthumous  fame  from  a  wiser 
posterity ;  and.  to  tadce  off  again  from  even  this  scanty  pittance, 
they  must  be  awace  diat  posterity,  even  if  it  showers  applause 
upon  their  labours,  may  be  able  to  trace  little  more  of  themselves 
than  could  be  discovered  of  P.  P.  clerk  of  the  parish  ;  that  he 
walked  about  with  a  black  atid  white  cat,  and  swallowed  loaches. 
Honaer  is,  in  fact,  only  a  shorter  expression  for  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Iliad^  we  have  just  a  trifle  more  about  Pindar  \  we 
have  some  little  light  respecting  Virgil  4  can  teH  stiil  more  of  Shake- 
spe;u«  %  and  a  good  deal  about  Milton.  But  the  three  writers,  «f 
•our  own  country  at  least,,  who  seem  to  bask  in  the  fullest  sun- 
shifBe  of  reputation,  are  Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson.  They  have 
fallen  into  the  hand^  of  portrait-painters,  who  think  shadow  un- 
necessary, and  disdain  that  discreet  management  of  the  pencil, 
which  keeps  down  certain  parts  of  the  picture,  yroie  it  oilly  to 
give  relief  to  others.  We  own  that  the  public  are  against  us, 
who  seem  to  crave  insatiably  for  these  literary  morsels :  but  it 
does  appear  to  us,  that  a  man  may  have  too  much  said  about  him, 
as  well  as  too  little ;  and  that  many  a  distinguished  character 
may  be  the  loser  by  lowing  the  world,  amidst  all  the  blaze  of 
hot-pressed  paper,  in  what  terms  he  gave  orders  to  his  steward, 
and  with  what  compliments  he  returned  thanks  for  a  haunch  of 
venison.  Indeed,  we  alipost  doubt  whether  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  future  Nicholses,  Malones,  and  Chalmerses,  events  a- 
gainst  which  we  see  no  security,  is  not  a  drawback  upon  literary 
exertion ;  and  we  put  it  to  any  modest  young  man  who  intends 
10  obtain  immortal  renown,  whether  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
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living,  like  the  Bonze8>  in  a  house  of  glass,  that  all  his  loose 
sayings  are  sure  to  be  as  eternal  as  his  writings,  does  not  inspire^ 
from  time  to  time,  an  irksome  and  painful  sensation. 

The  works  of  Pope  were  published  soon  after  his  death,  by  his 
friend  and  executor  Warburton,  in  nine  volumes,  containing  as 
well  those  poems  upon  which  his  fame  most  depends,  as  a  coU 
.lection  of  letters,  copious  enough,  one  would  think,  to  satisfy 
the  public  curiosity  for  such  compositions.  By  degrees,  a  few 
trifling  poems,  and  some  more  letters  became  public :  and  Dr 
Joseph  Warton,  in  179/,  added  these,  wHh  as  much  more  asr 
he  could  scrape  together,  to  Warburton's  edition )  cutting  down, 
at  the  same  time,  his  awn  essay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of 
Pope,  published  1761,  into  shreds  and  patches  of  notes,  which 
he  interspersed  with  those  of  Warburton.  Mr  Bowles  has  now 
republished  Warton's  edition,  with  a  few  letters  which  were  not 
included  in  it.  His  own  share  of  this  edition  consists  of  a  life, 
a  variety  of  notes,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  preceding  editors, 
and  concluding  observations  on  the  poetical  character  of  Pope. 

The*  partiality  of  editors  is  not  more  notorious  than  natural. 
If  an  author  is  as  a  parent  to  his  works,  an  editor  Is  at  least  a 
guardian  \  he  is  loc9  parentis  s  and  while  he  is  bound  to  protect 
the  inheritance  from  wrong,  may  be  expected  also  to  fed  some 
little  tenderness  for  the  heir.  There  have  been  those,  however, 
who,  from  this  weakness,  have  seemed  to  lye  under  the  opposite 
bias,  and  have  endeavoured,  rather  to  dispossess  the  world  9f  too  , 
favourable  an  idea  of  their  author,  than  to  varnish  over  his  fail- 
ings. Of  Pope's  three  critical  commentators,  Warburton  is  aa 
indiscriminate  and  sophistical  eulogist;  Warton  is,  generally, 
candid  and  impartial ;  but  Mr  Bowles,  we  think,  almost  always 
evinces  an  adverse  prepossession.  The  tone,  indeed,  of  his  own 
poetical  feelings  is  so  little  in  unison  with  his  author,  that  one  is  led 
to  wonder  that  he  should  have  takeiv  upon  him  a  labour,  the  bur- 
then of  which  could  not  have  been  alleviated  by  much  zeal  and 
interest  about  his  subject. 

The  life  ef  Pope  is  one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  most  elaborate, 
which  Johnson  has  written.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  on  his 
guard  than  was  usual  with  him,  against  a  secr^it  ill-will,  and  per-r 
haps  jealousy,  which  he  had  imbibed  \  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  respecting  Pope,  that  suffrage  may  bedeemed 
favourable,  which  would  have  been  spurned  half  a  CQWXiSffy  since 
as  the  fruit  of  bad  taste  or  malignity.  If  he  has  left  on  the  mind 
an  impression  of  dislike  towards  Pope's  moral  character,  the 
cause,  we  fear,  must  be  found  rather  in  the  plain  truth  of  his 
story,  than  in  his  own  commentary.'  Mr  Bowles  is  more  studi- 
ous iu  bringing  forward  and  dwelling  upon  the  blemishes  of  hisj 
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author's  disposition ;  but,  in  fact,  they  speak  pretty  plainly  for 
themselves  \  and  we  stand  in  need  of  no  guide-post  to  direct  our 
contempt  towards  duplicity  and  cowardice.  Peruaps,  however, 
an  editor  miffht  have  done  more  for  the  brighter  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  pomted  out  more  fully  that  remarkable  sensibility  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  which  beamed  through  Pope's  natural  selfish- 
ness, and  turnec^  his  connexions,  even  with  the  great,  into  real 
and  ardent  friendships. 

The  following  account  of  the  *  Unfortunate  Lady,'  is  cu- 
rious. 

•  The  ftory  which  wis  told  to  Condorcet  by  Voltaire,  and  by  Cop* 
dorcet  to  a  gentleman  of  high  birth  and  cbarader,  fiDcn  whom  I  receiv- 
ed it,  is  this,  *  That  her  attachment  was  not  to  Pope,  or  to  any  £ng- 
liihman  of  inferior  degree  ; '  but  to  a  young  French  prince  of  the  bloodU 
royal,  Charles  Emmanuel  Duke  of  Berry,  whom,  in  early  youth,  (he 
had  met  at  the  court  of  France.  In  ^710,  if  we  give  this  dat^  to  the. 
ele^y,  the  Duke  of  Berry  mull  have  been  iu  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
being  born  1 686. 

•  The  vcrfes  certainly  fccm  unintelligible,  unlcfs  they  allude  to  fome 
connexion,  to  which  her  higheft  hopes,  though  nobly  connefled  herfelfn 
could  not  afpire.     What  other  fenfe  can  be  given  to  thefc  words  ? 

<*  Why  bade  ye,  elfe,  ye  powers,  her  foul  afpire 

'^  Beyond  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  defire  \ 

**  Ambition  firft  Iprung  from  your  bnght  abodes, 

<<  The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  !  '' 
<  She  was  herfelf  of  a  noble  family,  or  there  can  be  no  meaning  \x^ 
the  line, 

"  That  once  had  honour,  virtue,  titles,  fame.  "  , 

Under  ^e  idea  here  fuggcded,  a  greater  propriety  id  given  to  the  verfe^ 
vhicb  otherwife  appears  fo  tame  and  common  place,  ^ 

*'  'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  (hall  be.  "  Vol.  I.  p.  axxii. 
Mr  Bowles  justifies  Addison,  at  some  length,  from  tlie  charge 
which  J?ope  and  all  the  world,  since  the  publication  of  Pope's  Jines 
on  Atticns,  have  brought  against  him,  of  disingenuously  writing^ 
a  translation  of  the  first  Iliad  in  TickelVs  name.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar defence  of  Addison  in  Bishop  Hurd's  Life  of  Warburton, 
which  Mr  Bowles  has  not  quoted  \  it  is  said  to  have  been  satis-^ 
factory  to  Warburton  himself. 

The  passion  of  Pope  for  the  Misses  Blount,  which  is  almost 
passed  oeer  by  Johnson,  is  put  in  a  striking  light  by  Mr  Bowles. 

•  A  fr-wdly  but  indefinite  connexion,  a  ftrange  mixture  of  paflion^ 
gallantry,  licentioufnefs,  and  kindncfR,  had  long  taken  place  between 
himfclf  and  the  Mifs  Blountfl.  It  has  been  faid,  that  Terefa  was  the 
fird  objedl  of  his  attention.  For  fome  time  his  partiality  feems  to  have 
been  wavering.  He  was  confulted,  and  intcrcftcd  himfclf  in  the  affairs 
of  the  fdmily  j  for  the  father  died  \vi  171  o.     After  feme  raifunderikndw 
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ing,  motn^l  btcktring«»  and  cotnpltmtt  with  Terefa»  be  fioiUf  tet  bifl 
fieart  on  Martht.  She  was  neither  (b  handfome  nor  intelligent  m  ber 
lifter  ;  and,  to  be  admired  by  a  man  fd  celebrated  as  a  wit,  wai  the  more 
gratefol,  a«  it  flattered  her  anderftaoding,  the  point  in  which  (he  wsa 
noA  deficient. ' 

The  curious  letters  which  passed  between  him  and' her  sister 
Teresa^  published  in  the  tenth  volume,  will  ahow  the  decline  and 
termination  of  their  connexion,  as  well  as  erince  how  much  he 
felt  on  the  occasion. 

As  these  letters  are  without  date,  we  cannot  say  exactly  when 
they  were  written.  Pope  seems  to  have  fixed  his  regard  solely 
on  Martha  so  early  as  17H  j  for  he  says,  in  one  letter, 

*^  In  thcfe  oferflowings  of  my  heart,  1  pay  yoo  my  thanks  for  thofe 
two  obliging  letter!  you  favoorvd  me  whh,  of  the  1 8th  and  24th  ib- 
Aant.  That  which  begins  with  •*  My  charming  Mr  P«pe !  "  wts  • 
delight  *o  me  beyond  all  expreffion.  You  have  at  laft  entirdy  gained 
the  conqn^ft  orer  your  bir  fifter.  'Tis  true,  you  arc  not  handibmc^  for 
you  are  a  woman,  and  think  you  are  not ;  but  this  good*humoQr  and 
tendemefs  for  me  has  a  charm  that  cannot  be  refilled.  That  hcc  muft 
needs  be  irrefiftible,  wbtch  was  adorned  with  fmiles  even  wbcn  it  couU 
not  fee  the  coronation.  " 

.  *  Though  it  is  hardly  worth  noticing,  my  opinion  is,  that  after  this 
letter,  the  public  appearance  of  Terefa  in  town  at  the  coronation,  revir- 
•d  an  his  fnpprefled  tendemefs ;  and  the  moft  direft  addrefles  to  Martha 
were  not  concciTed  till  after  the  coobefs  of  Lady  Mary,  and  the  death 
^thebrodicrin  1726. 

•  Pope,  however,  was  in  this  refpeft  a  politician  ;  and  he  careftdiy, 
to  the  nunily  at  leaft,  avoided  any  exprciion  in  his  letters  that  might  be 
^ooftmcd  into  a  dirc^  avowal  ^  Md  when  hit  warmth  fometimes  betrayed 
him,  he  generally  contrived  to  make  old  Mrs  Blount  and  her  other 
daughter  parties,  fo  that  whatever  was  faid  might  appear  only  the  die* 
fates  of  general  kindoefs. 

•  On  the  death  of  their  brother  hia  intimate  ftiend  aix)  correfpond* 
cnt,  he  leems  to  fpeak  more  openly  his  undifguifed  ientimeats  to  Martha, 
who  from  this  time  became  his  confidant,  having  admitted  a  connexion 
which  {ubjeAed  her  to  fome  ridicule,  but  which  ended  only^  with  his  Itic. 
Pope  was  now  in  his  38th  year.  He  was  never  indifferent  to  femalefociety ; 
«nd  though  his  good  fenfe  prevented  him,  confcious  of  (o  many  perfonal 
infirmiticl,  fttMn  marrying^  yet  he  felt  the  want  of  that  fort  of  recipro- 
cal  tendemefs  and  confidence  in  a  female,  to  whom  he  might  freely  com- 
inutttcate  his  thoughts,  and  on  whom,  in  ficknefs  and  infirmity,  he  could 
rely.  All  this  Martha  Blount  became  to  him  :  by  degrees  (he  became 
identified  with  his  exiftence.  She  partook  of  his  difappointments,  his 
vesurtionSf  and  bis  comforts.  Wherever  he  went,  hi^  corrcfpondeBce 
wsth  Wr  was  never  remitted ;  and  when  the  warmth  of  gallantry  was 
otter^  the  dieri/hed  idea  of  kindnefs  and  regard  remained.  *  I.  p.  Izix. 

Of  this  remaxkable  attachment,  wliich  enslaved  the  whole  heart 
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of  Pope,  and  rendered  every  other  feeling,  whether  of  self-interest, 
or  friendship,  subservient,  we  would  speak  with  more  pity  than 
ridicule.  Tnat  any  criminal  intercourse  subsisted  between  them, 
as  Mr  Bowles  inqunres,  (Life,  p.  cxxviii.),  is  highly  improbable. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  little  mind  and  violent 
temper,  incapable  of  estimating  the  honour  which  was  conferred 
on  her  by  the  attachment  of  Pope,  and  careless  of  those  feelings, 
which  her  caprice  and  peevishness  kept  in  perpetual  irritation. 
The  letters  that  are  now  publbhed,  are  among  the  most  humiliat- 
ing we  have  ever  read.  They  present  us  with  the  picture  of  a 
man  of  fine  genius  and  exquisite  sensibility ;  and  acting,  in  diis 
instance,  without  art  or  affectation,  chained  at  the  footstool  of 
two  paltry  girls.    The  following  is  a  specimen  out  of  many. 

*    TO  THE  MISSES  BLOUXT. 

*  Ladies,  Thursday  mtm. 

*  Pray  diink  me  fenfible  of  your  ciYiUty  and  good  meaning,  in  aft- 
SDg  me  to  coone  to  you. 

*  You  will  pkafe  to  confider,  that  my  coming,  or  not,  is  a  thing  ra* 
4ifimnt  to  both  of  you.  But  God  knows  it  is  far  otherwifc  to  mc, 
with  rcfpect  to  one  of  you. 

*  I  ficarce  ever  come,  but  one  of  Iwp  things  happens,  which  equklly 
afflids  me  to  the  fonl :  either  1  oiake  her  uneify,  or  I  fee  her  unkind. 

*  If  (he  has  any  tendernefs,  I  can  only  give  her  every  day  trouble  and 
■lelandioly.  If  (be  has  none,  the  daily  fight  of  fo  undelcrved  a  coldneft 
OMift  wound  me  to  death. 

.  *  It  is  fefcing  oae  of  u  to  do  a  very  hard  and  very  unjuft  tbmg  to 
the  other* 

<  My  comiauiiig  to  lee  you  will,  by  turns,  teaze  all  oF  us.  My  flay* 
jDg  away  can  at  worft  be  of  ill  confequence  only  to  myfelF. 

'  And  if  one  of  us  it  to  be  facrificefl,  I  believe  we  are  all  three  agreed 
who  (hall  be  the  perfon. '    Vol.  X.  p.  84. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  desultory  strictures  upon  Mr  Bowles's 
notes. 

Vol.  n.  p.  S77.  *  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  Roxana  was 
meant  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough ;  this  is  my  idea;  but  it  is  of 
Kttle  consequence  to  illustrate  a  poem,  which  Pope,  perhaps^  oeTer 
wrote.'  The  poem,  entitled  Roxana,  is  a  flimsy y/M  dejpritf 
quite  unlike  Pope,  and  probably  written  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  But  Mr  Bowles's  notion,  that  Roxana  was  noeant  for 
the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  is  marvellously  absurd.     Was  sJit 

*  a  prude, '  who,  *  in  glowing  youth,  when  nature  bids  be  gay, ' 
sought  sermons,  and  with  a  mien  severe,  <  censured  her  neighbours^ 
and  said  daily  prayer  ? ' 

Vol.  IV.  p.  55.  Cmh  SporusfeelF  *  In  the  first  editkw,  Popo 
had  the  name  Paris,  instead  of  Sporus ;  it  seems  a  mo^e  suiuble 
name.    There  is,  I  believe,  no  account  why  it  was  altered.  ^    Mr 
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Bowles  has  made  a  similar  remark  somewhere  eke ;  from  which  we 
infer,  that  he  does  not  know  who  the  real  Sporus.  was.  Let  him 
turn  to  Tacitus,  or  the  commentators  on  Juvenal,  and  he  will 
find,  that  such  was  the  name  of  a  minion  of  Nero,  and  therefore 
chosen  by  Pope  as  more  suitable  than  Paris,  because  it  was  more 
contemptuous  and  severe. 

P.  1 3 1 .  *  Pope,  when  he  spoke  with  such  disrespect  of  kings, 
had  in  his  eye  the  house  of  Brunswick. '  Not  in  particular :  it 
was  a  branch  of  that  idle  affectation,  which  led  him  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  all  the  great,  while  he  was  panting  for  their  socie- 
ty, a  little  heightened  by  the  semi-republican  tone,  which  the  op,, 
ponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  affected.  It  is  quite  unfounded, 
in  our  opinion,  to  consider  Pope  as  a  jacobite,  which  is  a  notiori 
perpetually  recurring  in  Mr  Bowles's  notes.  This,  we  think,  one 
proofj  how  little  this  gentleman  knows  of  the  times,  or  even  of 
the  author  on  whom  "he  comments.  We  doubt  if  any  of  Pope's 
friends,  at  least  his  later  friends,  were  attached  to  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily, Atterbury  excepted.  We  cannot  help  subjoining,  on  this 
subject,  the  following  note  of  Mr  Bowles,  as  an  extraordinary  evi* 
dence  of  acute  and  profound  thinking. 

^  It  i«  a  Angular  circumftance,  that  he  was  bom  the  very  year  df  the 
Revolution,  and  died  the  year  before  the  laft  effort  was  made  to  re* 
cfiabhfh  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts, ' 

We  have  transcribed  this  note  entire,  and  applaud  Mr  Bowles 
for  not  having  diluted  its  philosophical  energy  by  any  explanatory 
context,  which  might  point  out  to  the  vulgar  reader  in  what  the 
singularity  consisted.  Lest,  hoXvever,  too  much  wisdom  might 
be  lost  under  a  bushel,  the  same  note  is  repeated  in  another  vor 
lume,  with  scarce  any  variation. 

P.  371.  The  satire,  dated  1740,  which  was  first  prjn ted  by 
Warton,  and  seems  to  have  come  originally  through  the  hiftids  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  an  extraordinary  composition.  It  is  a  bitter 
invective  against  Pope's  own  friends  and  party,  and  may  be  deemed 
historically  curious,  as  it  shows  the  suspicions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  Walpole's  principal  opponents,  some  time  before  they 
were  justified.  .What  Pope  intended  to  make  of  this  poem,  is 
problematical.  He  could  not  have  let  it  become  public,  at  least  , 
in  his  lifetime;  and  yet  there  seems  little  pleasure  in  writing  a  sa- 
tire which  none  is  to  know  but  the  libeller  himself.  Nor  do  we 
think,  that  Pope  was 'apt  to  give  his  loose  unpremeditated  line^ 
such  strength  and  animation,  as  reigns  in  the  following,  which 
may  vie  perhaps  with  any  of  his  satirical  poetry. 

*  Carteret,  his  own  proud  dupe,  thinks  roonarghs  things 
Made  firil  for  him,  as  other  fools  for  kings ; 
Controuls,  decides,  infults  thee  every  hour, 
And  antedates  il;c  hatred  dufc  to  power.  — 

Through 
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Through  cloads  of  paffion  Pttltcney*8  views  arc  clear, 

He  foams  a  patriot  to  fubfide  a  peer ;  r 

Impatient  fees  his  country  bought  and  fold, 

Aod  damns  the  aurket  where  he  takea  no  ^old^  \ 

Brjtaioy  the  cucfe  ia  on  thee»  and  ttpfao  trka 
To  fave  thee,  in  th'  infectious  ofBce  dies. 
,     The  firft  firm  Puheney  foon  refigned  his  breathi 

Brave  Scarborough  loved  thee,  and  was  doomM  to  deathf 

Good  Marchmont's  fate  lore  Polwarth  from  thy  fide, 

And  thy  lad  figh  was  heard  when  VVyndbam  died.  * 

A  ridiculous  idea  is  thrown  out  by  Mr  Bowles,  ia  his  Life  of 

Pope  (p.  cxxiv*),  that  the  concluding  lines  of  this  satire  allude  to 

the  young  Pretender  f     They  are  obviously  nieant  for  Frederu^ 

trince  of  Wales ;   but  Mr  Bowles  having  taken  up  the  notion 

that  Pope  was  a  staunch  jacobite,  is  too  ignorant  of  history  t^ 

correct  his  own  misconceptions.     What  man  of  tolerable  informal- 

tion  ^ould  imagine,  that,  in  the  year  1740,  the  youuf  Pretendjer^ 

who  was  a  mere  boy,  and  obscure  even  to  his  own  party,  could  h^ 

spoken  of  as  -  *  the  oi>e  alone  *  on  whom  '  our  all  relies  V       .    .  ^ 

Vol.  V.  p.  92.     •  Great  Cilfh/s  brazen  brainless  brothers  standi^ 

*rhe  comparison  of  Cibber  to  the  fine  figures  of  Melancholy  and 

Raving  Madness,  executed  by  his  father,  is  disgraceful  onli^  to  the 

efuiior.  *    I»  not  this  a  proof  of  the  spit^idnesi  towards  Pope  wl^ich 

we  complained  of  in  Mr  Bowleg?,    y^)^2X  c;ap  there  be  disgrace 

ful  to  the  author  in  this  very  witty  line  ?  and  what  has  the  merit 

of  the  figures  to  do  with  it^     J4;y*are  ii6trtdictiled,*-«ttnle5S  it 

is  a  reproach  for  brasff  to  wast  braiiMw   , 

Vol.  VI.  p.  172.  In  Martinus  Scriblerus's  second  voyage^ 
*  he  was  happUy  .shipwrecked  on  the  land  of  tbe/Ghmts,  now  the 
most  humane  people  in  the  world.'.  On  this  Ikfir  Bowies  inqiftve4 
innocently  taking  the  whole  of  'GutHver  for  gospel— *  Is  itinotB 
fact,  that  t^&,n^ocv: intimate Icnowledge  we  acquire. of  rude  na* 
tions,  the  less  c;ruel  diey  appear? '  With  a  great  deal  more  about 
humanity  and  Esquimaux,  too  dull  and  trite  to  transcribe.  *  The 
whole  ends  with  the  following  remark,  which,  for  its  weight  and 
pithiness,  is  made  to  stand  as. a  paragraph  by  itself.  '   •    .% 

*  Savage  oatioits, '  as  they  are  called,  are  frequently,  ia  this  refpe^ 
much  *  more  finned  againft,  than  finfiing* '    •  j 

Vol.  VII.  Appendix.  *  The  foUowiog  iiccount  of  the  family  of  Mrs 
Thomas,  the  roillrcfs  of  Cromwell,  who  fold  Pope's  Letters  whieH 
were  firft  publifhcd,  was  tranfcribed  by  D.  P.  Oloeden,  Efq.  from  f 
manufcript  in  the  leaf  of  ti  book  in  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge.  A-*  it 
IB  curioas,  it- is  prciented  to  the  reader  in  its^ native  fimplicity.  TbfS 
^  account  18  literally  as  follows  ; — of  the  truth  of  it  1  can  fay  nothing ;  or 
of  the  time  or  perfon,  where  and  by  whom  It  was  written. ' 

Upon 
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Up<m  diA  *  ^count^  itself,  be  it  curious  or  not^  ve  eta  only 
say,  that  Mr  Olneden's  labour  was  ill  emplo]Fed  in  transcrilHng 
the  manuscript  he;  found.  We  remember  to  ha^  read  it  many 
years  ago  in  the  suppleoaental  rolume  to  the  Biographieal  Dic- 
tionary. If  we  mistake  Aot,  it  is  taken  from  die  preface  to  Mrs 
Thomas's  own  works ;  bttt,  wheocesoever  it  comes,  it  is  as  ab- 
surd and  palpable  a  romance,  as  any  impostor  erer  ilivented.  Bfr 
Bowles,  we  believe^  has  no  right  to  say  that  Mrs  Thomas  was  the 
mistress  of  Cromwell.  We  nave  made  no  secret  already  of  the 
low  opinion  we  entertain  of  this  gentleman's  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish history.  In  his  note  subjoined  to  Mrs  Tliomas's  tale,  he  has 
committed  two  blunders,  wmch  wiD  put  the  justice  of  our  cesw 
sure  beyond  controversy.  1.  He  says,  dvit  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tagu, therein  named,,  is  *  evidentfy  meant  for  Montagu  Duke  of 
Manchester. '  Now,  there  is  hardly  any  one,  who  does  not  know 
Aat  ^e  dukedom  of  Manchester  was  not  created  till  the  reign  of 
George  I.  Hie  Duke  of  Montagu  of  King  William's  time,  ha4 
been  a  Mr  Montagu,  ambassador  in  France  about  1678,  and  &- 
motis  for  an  important  breach  of  trust  towards  Lord  Danbv.  2.  He 
conceives  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bucldngham^ 
(properly  Buckinghamshire)  <  bad  most  likely  a  considerable  shant 
m  the  Revolution }  *  whereas,  he  wa$  strongly  attached  all  his 
life  to  die  house  of  Stuart. 

Vol.  VIII.  p.  loi. — <  What  I  looked  upon  as  a  rant  of  Bartow'i,  I 
••w  begb  to  thiok  a  ferious  tmth,  and  cooM  almoft  venture  to  fet  my 
kaod  to  it. 

•  Hsec  i|uicMiqM  kget,  taotum  ccciniflis  pumbtc 
Msomdcm  raoas,  Vk^ilium  colices. ' 

A^erhmj  m  m  ktier  U  Pgpt  m  Miimu 

Mr  Bowles^  sdways  nfp  to  comment,  observes— <  The  nmt 
is  not  Bsurrow's,  but  Marvel's. '  What  (dty  that  great  poets  win 
go  out  of  their  way  t*  be  wvoog !  The  rant  is  not  MamPsy  but 
Barrow's  ^^^not,  indeed,  the  great  Isaac  Bum^,  as  aeffaaps  At- 
tcrbury  thought,  but  a  certaixl  Saasqri  Barrow,  M.  D.  vi^iese 
Latin  verses  are  prefixed  to  almost  ecery  edition  of  Miltoti. 

Vol.  IX*  p.  469.  Mr  Bowles  is  ceitaialy  right  in  supposing 
Att  Pope  was  not  tibe  author  of  the  Latin  verses  quoted  in  the 
Guardian,  Na  178.  Those  addressed  to  Betheil,  which  Warton 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  production  of  Pope, 

Te  mihi  mmceruni  auri  sine  crmitie  mores ^  &c. 
axe  in  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Joannes  Secundus.    The 
fcies  in  the  Guardian  belong  probably  to  some  other  Dutdi 
poet. 

Whatever  severity  Mr  Bowles  may  sometimes  show  towardf 
the  dead,  the  living  of  all  classes  meet  with  the  very  gentlest  treat- 
ment 
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meat  at  liis  hands;  Ijoie  would  iail  us*  if  we  were  to  recount  the 
eulogies  which  are  showered  on  the  head  of  Mr  Coxe.  Elegant^ 
accurate)  interesting,  abletmostjudiciouSy  best  informed ;  he  shinea 
%  whole  nsck  and  snoulders  higher  than  common  meUy^-tht  Mag- 
nus Apollo,  the  historical  orade  of  Mr  Bowles.  In  truth,  we  be* 
lieve  tnat  he  is  entitled  ta  some  gratitude  ^  as  we  much  question, 
whether  our  editor  ha»  a  notion  of  history,  as  to  those  times,  - 
which  is  not  gleaned  from  Mr  Cbse's  quartos.  But  the  foUow«« 
ing  compliment  to  a  gentleman^  who  is,  we  belie¥e,  no  author, 
though  ^  great  m^er  of  manascripts,  \s  unparalleled,  both  for  its 
delicacy,  and  appositenesa.  Pope  is  severe,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
npioa  the  clerks  of  the  Post-Offios,  whom  he  suspected  of  prying 
into  his  correspondence*    Whereon  thus  saith  Mr  Bowles— 

*  Pope  tnd  Swift  were  confiaatly  decUiming  agtioft  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Poft-Office.  Whether  their  ohferTations  were  true  or  not,  we  can- 
not bil  to  coQtraft  the  liberality  oF  the  prefeot  condu^ra,  and  parin 
cularly  i^  the  nuorthyjecretary^  Mr  FreeUng!* — Vol.  IX.  p.  241. 

We  can  readily  credit  that  Mr  Bowleses  letters  have  never  beei^- 
•pened  at  the  Post-Oflice.     Antotii  ghdios  poterit  C9ntemnere. 

The  tenth  volume  concludes  with  observations  on  the  poetical . 
character  of  Pope,  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Bowles,  are 
justly  entitled  to  respect.  We  mink  highly  of  some  of  this  gen-^ 
slen^an^s  productions,  especially  those  ox  an  early  date  }  and,  un* 
tainted  as  he  has  appeared  by  the  grosser  heresies  of  our  day,  ,it 
is  natural  to  expect  sound  criticism  as  the  result  of  a  successful 
application  to  his  art  during  full  twenty  years  of  authorship^' 
Tet,  in  this  judgment  upon  me  merits  of  Pope,  we  conceive  Mr 
Bowles  to  have  tailed,  and  the  cause  of  his  railure  to  be  derived 
from  principles  of  criticism  by  no  means  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
which  have  obuined  too  great  an  influence  over  the  public  taste 
cf  our  age. 

'  I  prffume,  *  he  begint,  <  it  will  readily  be  granted,  tbat  all  images - 
drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  fiibtime  in  the  works  of  nature,  are 
more  beautiful  and  fublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art  \  and  that . 
they  are,  therefore,  perfe^  more  poetical. ' 

Ixi  the  very  outset  we  withhold  our  assent  from  this  maxim, 
unlii^ted  as  it  now  stands  in  expression,-.^which  Mr  Bowles, 
deems  indisputable.    Whether  the  sentiment  of  beauty  results 
from  harmony  of  form  and  colottr,  or  from  moral  associations ; 
m^iether  that  of  sublimity  depends  upon  terror  or  upon  energy  % 
die  works  of  art,  as  well  as  tnose  of  nature,  are  alike  capable  of 
exddng  them,  either  in  their  immediate  effects,  or  by  the  reflec-  , 
cion  of  poetical  imaecry.    Does  Mr  Bowles  conceive,  that  an  or* 
dlnary  mountain  wul  raise  stronger  emorions  than  the  pyramids  > 
•r  that  the  verse  of  De  Lille  respecting  those  structures^^ 
Leur  masu  indestructible  a  fatigue  le  tems^ 

is 
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18  less  noKle  than  any  description  whatever  of  rocks  and  preci-* 
pices,  wliich  may  be  found  in  the  ^numerous  class  of  versifiers 
who  paint  poetical  landscapes  after  nature  ? 

"Mr  Bowles  proceeds  to  observe  that,  '  in  like  manner,  those 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  which  belong  to  nature  in  general, 
arc,  per  se^  more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of  poetry,  than 
those  which  are  derived  from  incidental  and  transient  manners.  * 
Of  this  proposition  there  can  be  no  lioubt.  From  these  two  a- 
xioms  he  infers,  that  *  the  rule  by  which  we  would  estimate  Pope's 
general  poetical  chatacter,  would  be  obvious.'  But  as  he  seems 
hastening  to  a  conclusion,  a  new  rule  of  judging  comes  across  Mr 
Bowles's  mind,  which  is  likelyto  render  our  critical  calculation  some- 
what more  complex.  *  Let  me  not  be  considered, '  says  he,  *  as 
thinking  that  the  subject  alone  constitutes  poetical  excellency.  The 
execution  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  j  fot 
we  might  fall  asleep  over  the  creation  of  Blackmore,  but  be  a- 
live  to  the  touches  of  animation  and  satire  in  Boileau.'  -By  exe- 
cution, he  means,  *  not  only  the  colours  of  expression,  but  the  de- 
sign, the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the  masterly  management, 
the  judicious  disposition,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  gives  to 
a  gi*eat  subject  relief,  interest,  and  animtition. '  The  subject  and 
the  execution,  therefore,  we  find  at  last,  *  are  equally  to  be*^con- 
sidered :  the  one  respecting  the  poetry ;  the  other,  the  art  and 
powers  of  tlie  poet. '  And  it  is,  in  Mr  Bowles's  opinion,  for  want 
of  observing  this  rule,  that  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little 
understood,  of  the  real  ground  of  Pope's  character  as  a  poet. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  that  Pope's,^  or  any  other 
man's  character  as  a  poet,  must  depend  upon  *  his  art  and 
powers '  solely,  and  in  no  degree  upon  the  subject  he  has  select- 
ed, however  judicious  or  otherwise  that  choice  may  be,  as  to  the 
end  of  displaying  his  talents  to  advantage.  We .  submit  to  Mr 
Bowles,  whether  he  has  not  fallen  into  a  puzzle  of  ideas,  not  un- 
common, of  confounding  the  pleasure  which  a  poem  produces  in 
us,  with  the  degree  of  genius  required  for  its  composition.  In 
estimating  thejjoems  of  Pope,  the  subject  may  justly  claim  some 
consideration,  though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  to  men  o£ 
cultivated  taste,  it  enters  but  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
execution,  into  the  feelings  of  poetical  delight.  But  Mr  Bowles 
is  expressly  considering  the  merits  of  the  voct;  and  these  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  examining  his  reach  of  thought,  powers  over 
thq  passions,  command  of  expression,  and  every  other  item  vrhich 
enters  into  the  accounts  of  Parnassus. 

There  is,  however,  one  sense,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  poeti- 
cal cliaracter  of  Pope  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  lus  subjects; 

none 
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^ion  qf  paitkttl^  taleota  of  e^ec^tion. 

It  is  dus»  perbapsi  which  Mr  Bowles  means»  when  ^e  sayS;  th^^ 
sid>ject  is  ecjually  to  be  considered  with  the  ejcecution ;  jt  is  thi^^ 
at  least,  which  be  onj^t  to  mean.  <  Pope  ^usrt  be  judged) '  h^ 
continues,  *  according  to  the  rank  in  which  he  stands  amonjg 
Aose  of  the  ^Vench  school,  not  theTtalian ;  among  those  whose 
ilelineattons  are  taken  more  from  manners  than  from  nature.  ^ 
This  is  perfectly  intelligible ; — ^but  is  it  true  t  fs  there  no  differ^ 
ence  between  Pope  and  Boileau  ?  Does  he  speak  so  Iktie  to  the 
'imaglnatioa  and  the  heart?  Doe;s  he  borrow  his  delineations 
from  ndanners  only,  and  not  from  nature  ?  Mr  Bowles  excepts^ 
indeed,  frpm  his  position,  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  on  which  he  be-^ 
stows  no  more  praise  than  is  just;^  wlien  he  says,  tfiat  '  nodiing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  produced  equal  to  it  for  pathos,  paint*^ 
ii^  and  melody,  *  But  are  there  po  other  parts  of  his  works,  hi 
'which  Pope  has  reached  a  high  ton^  of  xeal  poetry,  according  to 
ittft  ^stricj^est  notjlc^  of  the  term  ?  Is  poetry  found  in  tne  moral 
subline,  in  the  excitement  of  high  and  dignified  emotioiK  chtough 
1^  medium  of  iiarmoniavs  and  foTjCiblp  numbers  ?  The  epistie 
■.to,  Lord  Q%{fa4  displays  this  ^e^icb  qf  noble  sentiment,  mor^ 
MOtfoomty,  Jthowgh  not,  perlvy^^  nipre  conspiguouslv,  than  some 
^Aex  p98sag^  ^  his  moTid  writings.  I^  the  spngntUness  of  a 
▼jtt^tile  iahcy,  >the  play  fii  irjirii^  imagery,  a  distingu},ahing 
idiaKaaterisiti^  pf  ^e  pp^t  ?  "VVT^ere  is  this  more  ^striking,  than  hi 
the  Rape  pf  the  jLo^^^^— apd>  in4^ed,  in  many  oarts  of  the  JDun- 
lObd  ?  Is  tb^  ferrQur  ^  passipn,  ^e  pow^r  qt  ,e)cciting  and  ex^ 
prming  en;iotioo,  the  so^l  ^  joe^ry  ?  "We  h?vp  alreac^  pointed 
fip  it  in' theJE.j<^.  Wh^t  then  ^s  it  that  ^w^  w.ant  .^  apd  for  what 
ftOiSon  <U)QS  Mr  Bowjea,  like  the  vain  jierd  x)f  fz^odern  ye;rsi(iers, 
carp  at  die  pi^Uiral  flictri^s  pf  Pppp  i  That  he  is  not  of  the  class 
K)f  Mitom  .wi  Sh^e^p^are  is  indisputable  >  and,  notwithstanding 
tfys  <tW0  ,voliM^,  in  which  X)r  W^^rtoA  thoup;Jtit  it  necessary  to 
licnre  this  ^Misrn^  w^  dpvkht  wbc^ther  any  critic,  even  during  the 
4atter>y  pf  bisomn  age,  ever  th.oughj  9^  pt^Jng  iiim  so  high* 

The  .true  re^soQ,  we  autspect,  pt  ,this  peipetual  tendency  in 
idiejpresfS>t  ag^  itP  depgrewte  P<?pej  .is  an  Inprdin^vte  pjeference  of 
descriptive  poe^.  The 'foUow>ng;ejuiact  will. prove,  we  think, 
ifae  .ti!utb  pf  what  w.e  a^s^t,  ;bo  ht  as  JVtr  Bootes  is  concerned. 

*  ilii  jf hat  .hjE^i  b^n  {aid,  1  have  avoided  the  intrpdudion  of  pic^ 
^fiitfqiie  deicriptiQH  i  f  hat  is,  accurate  ceprcfentatiQos  from  external  ob- 
jqdt >f  oatMCC  :  bi^t  if  ^  pce^nifqs  laid  down  in  the  pommcncemeqt  of 
thefe  i^A^diont  are  true,  no«Qoe,can  (land  preeminent  als  i  great  poet, 
unleis  'hc.has  j|Qt  only  /i  he^rt  fjfcfpti^le  of  (he  mod  pathetic  or  mQft 
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exalted  feeKngs  of  nature^  but  an  eye  attentnre  tw,  and  bnilte^vidi,  ^ 
very  external  appearance  that  flie  may  cxbibiti  in  erery  ekange  of  fca> 
feo,  ercry  variation  of  light  and  (hade,  every  rock,  -every  tree,  every 
leaf,  in  her  folitary  places.  He  who  hat  not  an  eye  to  obferve  tBefe, 
and  who  cannot,  with  a  glance,  diftiogaifii  every  dtvemty  of  every  kocia 
her  variety  of  -beauties,  muft  fo  far  be  deficient  to  one  of  the  cQeottal 
qualitiet  of  a  poet* 

*  Here  Pope,  from  infirinitieB,  and  from  phyfical  caafes,  was  ptrtico* 
brly  dcfident.'  When  he  left  his  own  laurel  circus  at  Twickenban,  be 
was  lifted  into  hts  chariot  or  his  bailee  ;  amd,  with  weak  eyes,  and  tot- 
tering ftrehgth,  it  is  phyiicaliy  impoflible  be  could  be  a  defcriptive  bard. 
.  Where  defcription  has  been  introduced  among  his  poems»  aa  Ar  asi^ 
obfervation  could  go^  he  excelled  ;  more  could  not  be  expeded*  la  the 
defcriptiona  of  the  doifter,  the  fcenes  furrounding  the  melancholy  con- 
vent, aa  far  as  couTd  be  gained  by  books,  or  fuggefied  by  imagioatios, 
he  was  eminently  fuccefsful ;  but  even  here,  perhaps^  he  only  proved 
that  be  could  not  go  far ;  and, 

**  The  ftrcama  that  (hine  between  the  hills* 
**  The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, '' 
were  poflibly  tranfcripts  of  what  he  coidd  moti  eafil  j  tranlcribe,— to 
own  views  and  fcenery,  ' 

'  It  vould  be  perhaps  idle  to  notice  the  anachronism  with  wUch 
this  passage  conclades,  were  it  not  a  proof  oF  that  cavilling  dil- 
position  which  we  noticed  above,  and  which  is  per petiially  on 
the  scent  for  some  ill-na(tired  remark  towards  Pope*  Mr  Boms 
knows  very  wdl,  that  Pope  was  not  possessed  of  *  his  own  views 
and  scenery, '  meaning  his  house  and  grotto  at  Twickenham,  till 
long  after  the  publication  ef  Eloisa^s  epistie.  But  wt  object,  as 
critics,  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  paragraph.  That  picturesque 
description  is  a  fruitful  source  df  poetical  pleasure,  we  rea(Wf 
confess  :  but  we  deny  that  it  is  essential  to  the  poetical  chfiracter, 
or  that  up  one  can  stand  preeminent,  who  has  never  e:tGelled  in  it. 
Images,  indeed,  drawn  zrom  natural  objects,  are  indispensable  in 
poetry,  as  they  are  in  all  animated  prose ;  but  accurate  and  detaH- 
ed  description,  which,  in  some  species  of  poetical  composition,  is 
wholly  inapplicable,  is^  in  most  others,  rather  valuable  dian  necei- 
aar^.  Does  Mr  Bowles  require,  that  the  eye  (tf^the  lyric  poet, 
or  of  the  tragedian,  should  be  *  familiar  with  every  variation  of 
light  and  shade,  every  tree,  and  evety  leaf? ' — Sueh  petty  circnm^ 
stances  of  external  nature  are  scorned  by  him  wno  aims  at  a 
nobler  quarry,  the  excitement  of  powerful  emotion^  and  the  delinea- 
tion, not  of  trees  and  leaves,  but  of  the  paeons  and  sentioxents 
of  the  human  mind.  Even  of  those,  who^e  subjects  may  fitly  hate 
led  them  to  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  ornament,  tie 
painter^s  eye,  which  Mr  Bowles  reqdires,  has  been  the  lot  of  very 
tew*  vPoets  are  said  to  be  ^ci^di  lUvarutOs  *  but  it  has  chanced» 
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we  bekere,  Aat  mo*!  6i  them  have  lived  in  couits  or  eUtes>  with-> 
out  much  inquiry  after  any  *  external  appearances '  of  nature* 
beyond  those  which  are  tolerably  obvious^  and  which  all  men  re« 
cognize  pretty  equally*  A  poet  feels,  and  expresses  "what  he 
feelsy  more  forcibly  than  an  ordinary  pe)rson  :  the  mo0t  common 
phenomena  of  the  visible  worlds  therefore,  strike  more  in  his  de« 
scriptions,  than  in  reality ;  they  are  better  selected,  better  com- 
bined, and  more  richly  associated.  But  if  the  nice  skill  of  land- 
scape painting,  the  power  of  showing  *  what  the  reader  wonders 
he  never  saw  before,'  for  which  Dr  Johnson  has  praised  Thorn- 
Jkui,  be  essential  to  poetry  j  valuable  as,  in  its  judicious  exercise, 
it  may  be  deemed,  few  indeed  are  the  poets.  There  is  something 
of  this,  but  not  a  great  deal,  in  Homer.  There  is,  as  we  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,*  aa  eminent  degree  of  picturesque  skill  in 
Vii^ ;  it  18  one  of  his  peculiar  excellences }  and  perlups  he  has 
a  claim  to  rank  higher,  in  .this  respect,  than  any  ancient  or  mo- 
dern poet.  But  we  say  tbis^  on  account  of  the  good  taste  with 
which  he  has  refrained  from  excessive  and  particular  deta^il.  He 
falls  very  short  of  Mr  Bowles's  exaggerated  requisition  %  he  does 
90t  stop  '  to  distinguish  every  diversity  of  every  hue  in  nature's 
variety  of  beauties ; '  Us  descriptions  are  beautifully  dcetched, 
but  the  perfect  finish  must  be  supplied  by  the  picturesque  reader. 
The  Italian  poets  are  equally  deficient,  according  to  Mr  Bowles's 
canon  \  even  Spenser,  if  nicely  examined,  will  not  be  found  to 
have  composed  landscapes ;  and,  with  the  *  weak  eyes '  of  Mil- 
ton, '  it  IS  physically  impossible, '  in  Mr  Bowles's  own  words, 
^  that  he  couldi  be  a' descriptive  bard. ' 

In  truth,  we  are  become  sick  of  diis  deluge  of  descriptive  poet- 
ry, which,  since  the  days  of  Thomson,  has  swept  over  the  low- 
er regions  of  Parnassus.  It  has  its  charm,  and  tO'Us  a  very  pow- 
erful one :  we  love  the  forms  of  external  nature,  and  are  pleased 
to  find  them  suggested,  whether  by  the  ps^nter  or  poe^,  in  combi- 
nations more  attractive  than  themselves  generally  present.  But 
it  readily  degenerates  into  a  very  low  st^rle  of  poetry ;  a  monoto- 
nous enumeration  of  rocks  and  rivers,  birds  and  beasts,  variegated 
only  with  the  still  more  dreary  embellishment  of  sickly  and  som- 
bre sentiment.  Will  those,  who  are  conversant  with  modem 
poetry,  accuse  us  of  injustice  ?  It  is  the  price  which  we  pa^  for 
^rhomson  and  Cowper  \  their  successes,  and  the  extreme  easiness 
of  descriptive  poetij,  have  raised  up  a  lamentable  school,  which 
we  regret  to  think  tne  public  taste  has  too  much  encourag^.  In- 
deed we  owe  some  grudge  to  the  two  Wartons  for  their  exceed- 
hig  love  of  mere  description, — though  no  one  will  impute  to  them 
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loo  great  knowledge  of  nature,  in  any  sense  of  the  mori.  •  Miitste 
description )  however,  independently  of  its  tendency  to  become 
lieary  and  tedious,  seemS'  to  bfcowr  under  one  fneritaMe  (auk  ;  k 
U  too  tecltfiical ;  it  is-  hardly  understood,  -but  by  du>$e  who  hav« 
watched  the  slight  and^evanescent  <tifference^  of  visible  things,  widi 
more  attention,  than  ia  usually  giren  by  the  studious  or  the  bvsy. 
Unless  where  a  fondness  for  paintmg,  or  habits  of  much  aeclustou, 
hsiie  accustomed  the  mind  to  sift  and  discrnntnate  the  sensatioas 
of  the  eye,  it  is  not,  we  think,  very  conumw  for  men  to  look  en 
nature  in  det^.  Her  striking  features  arrest  the  most  careless; 
but  a  thousand  Tarieties  of  shade  and  colour  play  orer  her  counte* 
Banee,  without  being  heeded  before  4iey  pass  away,  or-remembecw 
«d  when  they  return. 

We  have  thought  this  mtich  necessary  (o  vindicale  what  we 
deem  the  cause  of  poets  and  poetry>  from  a  narrow  and  eKchtsire 
system.  We  will  not  permit  the  bards  of  former  days  to  be  dius 
Arraigned  before  a  jui*y  of  tourists  and  draughtsmen,  for  the  want 
of-exoeUences  of  which  Aeir  own  contemporarieshadnevcrdreamed. 
But  lest,  in  defending  the  poetical  character  of  Pope  against  ialse 
principles  of  criticism,  we  should  inadrert^stly  hate  appeared  to 
•raise  it  too  high,  let  it  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  telieve  Um 
possessed  of  that  diviner  spirit,  thatonergy  sid  enthusiasm,  which 
are  required  for  the  epic,  the  ongic,  or  the  lyric  RMise.  Not 
choice  only,  but  nature,  prescribed  a  different  range;  and, 
-within  bis  own  sphere,  diere  are  surely  very  few  ^inio  ooukl 
<be  placed  over  his  head ;  much  less  could  any  critic  of  tastOvaiid 
candour  refuse  the  name  of  poet  to  one  so  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
and  so  improved  by  skill.  May  we  be  permitted  to  suggest  what 
we,  perhii^  singulariy,  deem  a  striking  deficieney  in  the  poetic^ 
faculties  of  Pope  f  He  eeems  to  have  never  acquired  that  facili- 
ty of  conception,  or  that  ready  use  of  his  own  mstrummit,  versifi- 
cation, which  long  habit  has  given  to  ether  poets.  Hie  hasty 
lines,  whenever  they  have  come  to  light,  seem  almost  always 
feeUe  and  ill  expressed.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than 
an  epigram  whicn  Mr  Bowles  has  printed,  (Vol.  !▼.  p.  9^0  It  is 
^surprising,  that  a  man  Bfcc  Pope,  who  *  lisped  in  numbers,'  couM 
have  suimed  such  wretched  lines  to  escape  him,  even  if  he  never 
intended  them  to  be  pubUc.  His  frequent  infelicity  of  diction, 
from  its  harshness,  its  obscurity,  its  hardness,  or  its  grammatical 
inaccumcy,  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  Poet- 
ry was  his  daily  labour ;  i>ut  the  task  does  not  seem  to  have  grown 
Ughter  by  use.  There  is,  peiliaps,  more  ease  in  his  early  produc- 
tions, ^n.  in  those  of  his  maturer  life^  and  most  of  all  in  his 
Homer.    We  know>  however^  that  even  this  translation  was  re- 
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.ouched  10  almost  every  line  v  and  the  manvscFipt  exists  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  contains  his  interlineations. 

We  have  certainly  been  disappointed  in  Mr  Bowles's  edition  of 
Pope«*which  exhibits  neither  the  industry  of  a  commenrator,  nor 
the  elegance  of  a  poetical  critic.  There  may  be  a  few  good  re- 
marksy  but  we  sincerely  think  they  are  very  few  :  it  we  were  to  se- 
lect one  for  praise,  it  should  be  his  general  criticism  on  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.  Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  to  this  gentleman  to 
abstain  from  prose,  and  to  think  rhyme  quite  as  indispensable  pa 
his  appearance  in  public^  as  a  bag  and  sword  ate  at  couxt. 


Art.  X.  The  Works  of  Ssllujl :  to  nvhich  are  prefixed^  tnito  EC^ 
fays  on  the  Lift^  Literary  CharaHer^  and  Wriitngs  of  th  Hijh^ 
riatii  wth  NoteSj  Hifioricat^  Biographical^  and  Critical.  By 
Henry  Steuaf t  iX.  D.,  tcUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 

'  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edinbur^.  2  toI  4to.  pp.  1 300. 
C.  &  R.  Baldwin,  London,  iSq6^ 

nPHB  inoft  remsrkaUe  diing  about  this  book  is  its  enormous  bulk  t 
^  and  thofe  who,  IHce  ut,  have  been  accuftomed  to  perufe  the 
tiobk  hiftorian  in  an  edition  about  the  (ize  of  a  hand  at  whift, 
will  eafily  conceive  with  what  amazement  we  contemplated  the 
magnificent  amplitude  of  the  work  before  us.  M  examining  its 
contents,  we  cannot  fay  that  this  amazement  has  fettled  into  ad* 
nratton ;  although  we  ftili  wonder  a  little  at  fome  of  Dr  Steuart's 
literary  qualifications,  befides  his  gift  of  amplification. 

<  f t  is  iioguhr,  *  obfer tci  this  karncd  peribii  lo  his  preface,  *  that, 
(in  EiiglMd;  with  a  numeroiis  body  of  clergy,  who(t  leifurc  is  KberaHy 
patronized  by  the  aatbn,  and  who  piqoc  themfcUeft  on  dafficat  scqtnre* 
ments,  there  fliould  ftill  remain  a  finglt  ancient  writer  inacGcllibk  to 
thofe  who  cultivate  only  the  language  of  their  native  cooiKry.  It  ia  an 
ratraordinary  eireufsftance,  however  diCcreditable  to  Eni^tiih  learning, 
that*  with  tranflations  of  the  ancient  poeta,  beyond  queftion  tfie  fiacft 
exifting,  we  (hoold  ftill  be  outftripped  is  our  verfions  of  the  profe  aii^ 
f  hors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  the  greater  part  of  our  European  neigh* 
hours,  who  have  any  pretenfions  to  tafte  or  literature.  ^ 

Now  in  this  we  fee  little  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that,  before  w6  can  have  tranflations  of  the  claflics,  we  mud 
have  men  capable  of  tranflating  them  i  but  it  is  equally  obvious, 
that  the  more  men  of  this  fort  we  have,  there  will  be  tne  lefs  oc- 
cafion  for  their  fervices :  and  the  f^Ct  is,  that  not  only  the  clergy, 
but  almoll  all  who  take  any  intereft  in  dailical  fubjc£ls,  are,  m 
this  country,  capable  of  ftudying  them  in  the  original  authors. 
Where  claUical  inftruflion  is  lefs  generally  diffurcd,  tranflations 
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are  more  likely  to  be  common  5  fo  that,  taking  all  the  fafts  to- 
gether, we  arc  very  far  from  confidering  their  fcarcity  among  us 
as  any  thing  like  an  imputation  upon  our  fcholarfhip. 

With  poetry,  indeed,  the  case  is  Somewhat  different.  There 
i$  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  nations,  a  considerable  class'  of  male 
and  female  readers,  who  amuse  themselves  with  translations  of 
the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  whilst  they  entertain  for  their 
historians,  and  indeed  for  their  prose  writers  m  general,  the  most 
profound  and  tranquil  indifference.  The  reason  of  this,  too,  is 
efficiently  obvious.  The  beauties  of  poetical  composition  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  more  striking,  and  far  more  discernible  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  than  the  more  retired  graces  of  lustory. 
Hence  nivnbers,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  strength  of  sen- 
timent, or  suavity  of  lariguage,  yet  find  in  history  nothing  worthy 
«f  attention  but  the  facts  which  it  records.  For  these,  however, 
^n  English  reader  is  under  no  necessity  of  applying  to  translations  of 

E articular  authors.  In  the  common  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
y  his  own  countrymen,  he  pursues  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive, spared  at  once  that  tediousness  of  partial  repetition,  which 
he  must  have  frequently  encountered  in  taking  up  successive  au-^ 
thors,  and  uninterrupted  by  those  lamentable  chasms,  which  have  ' 
been  made  by  the  hand  of  time  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians. Accordingly  we  shall  find,  that,  for  one  person  who  has 
read  in  Murphy  the  death  of  Germanicus,  or  the  victories  of 
Agricola,  there  are  at  least  fifty  who  are  familiar  with  the  woes  of 
Andromache  in  Pope,  and  the  fatal  passion  of  Dido  in  Pitt  or 
Dryden. 

trpoa  the  whole,  though  we  should  be  most  happy  to  cooper- 
ate with  Dr  Steuart  in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  avert  in  this 
country  any  decline  in  classical  learning  (Pref.  p.  38.),  we  really 
cannot  say  that  we  expect  this  object  to  be  much  promoted  by 
multiplying  "translations. 

The  translation  itself,  which  fills  about  one  fifth  part  of  the 
.  huge  volumes  before  us,"  is  insulated  by  vast  masses  of  disserta- 
tion and  annotation ;  through  some  part  of  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  work  our  way  before  we  can  get  at  the  main  body. 

In  the  composition  of  ancient  biographv,  we  are  told  (VoL  L 
p.  4.),  *  the  want  of  incident  is  severely  telt; '  a  most  veritable 
and  innocent  proposition,  with  which  we  should  be  the  last 
people  in  the  world  to  quarrel,  if  Dr  Steuart  had  not  attempted 
to  make  it  stand  as  an  excuse  for  so  many  hundred  pages  of 
triteness  and  insipidity.  Now,  we  really  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  in 
this  light,  till  we  are  further  instructed  in  the  obligation  which  he 
lay  under  to.  publish  two  vast  quarto  volumes  ;  nor  are  we  exact- 
ly of  opinion,  that  all  '  the  candid  are  called  on  to  be  pleased 

with 
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with  u&iaipoTtant  detsuls  and  trifling  anecdotes. '  (Vol.  I.  p.  8.) 
This  descriptio;! .  is  certainly  not  very  attractive ;  but  we  must 
allow  it  the  merit  of  accuracy  as  well  as  of  modesty.  The  reader 
must  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself. 

The  anecdote  (we  are  informed)  (Vol.  I.  p.  324.)  *  concerning 
Mummiufi's  notion  of  the  productions  in  painting  and  statuary 
by  the  ablest  masiorS)  is  well,  known.  ^  Dx  Steuart  does  not  how- 
ever on  this  account  forheanr  to  recite  it;  but  gives  it  at  full  lengthy 
first  in  English,  and  then  in  Latin.  Again /Vol.  I.  p.  843),  lest  the 
reader  should  not  have  learnt  from  his  Lempriere's  dictionary 
(a  'book  from  which^  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Dr  Steuart  has 
learnt  a  great  deal),  that  <  Thucydides  reckoned  amongst  his  an- 
sestQjrs  the  great  Miltiades ;  that  he  ^hed  tears  when  he  heard 
Herodotus  repeat  his  history  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greeoe  ^ 
that,  during  the  Peloponnesian  virar,  be  was  commissioned  by  his 
countrymen  to  relieve  Amphipolis ;  that  the  quick  mardi  of  Bru-* 
sidas  the  Lacedaemonian  general  defeated  his  operations^  and  that 
Thucydides,  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens  i  that  he  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  ppssessed  of  more 
▼igour,  purity,  elegance  and  energy  ^  and,  finally^  that  his  his- 
tCMry  has  been^divided  into  eight  books,  the  last  of  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  liis  daughter ;  ^ 
(Lempriere's  Diet,  voc.  Thucydides) : — lest,  we  say,  the  reader 
should  chitoce  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  this,  be  has,  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  an  opportunity  of  informing  himself  of  it  in 
almost  the  same  words. 

«  Thucydides  wa«  boni  at  Athciw^  about  475  yoarfc  A.  C  He  was 
iK>th  a  (icholar  and  a  foldier,  and  a  defcendant  of  the  great  Milttadea. 
His  noble  ennulation,  when  a  boy»  is  well  known,  Whicniproiripted  him 
to  Hied  tears,  at  witnefling  the  honours  be(lowed>  at  the  Olympic  games, 
upon  Herodotus.  (See'Suid.  V0^.  Thucydid.)  During  the  8th  year~ 
of  the  Peloponneiian  war,  heing  fent  with  a  1>ody  ^  troops,  to  relieve 
Amphipohs,  he  failed  an  the  attempt,  thropgh  the  quick  march  of  Bru* 
fidas,  the  general  of  the  Lacedsnnonians  ;  M4iereupoa  he  was  baniftied 
from  Athens  by  the  fi6bwn  of  Qeon.  /See  his  own  hiftory.  Lib.  IV« 
p.  32? •)  During  his  exile  in  Thrace,  Thucydides  compofed  an  account 
of  the  twenty-one  fit4  years  of  this  war.  (Plutarch*  in  Cim*  de  exilio» 
#9.)  That  of  the  fix  nmaining  years  was  afterwards  added,  by  Xeno* 
pboa  and  Theopompus.  Thucyduies  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialed  as  be? 
Mg  eminent,  above  all  others,  for  vigour,  purity  and  elegance ;  hence 
compreffion  and  energy  are  the  great  cbaraderiftics  of  his  ftyle.  I'his 
celebrated  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of  which  the  laft  is  imper- 
Sc€if  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the  daughter  of  the  hifto- 
riam  '     (Vol.  I.  pi  343.1 

In  the  4th  section  of  the  first  epistle  to  Caesar  (Vol.  I.  p.  453.)^ 
im  learned  Doctor  has  the  good  fortune  to  mistake  a  tolerably 
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plairi  passr^ge  i  and  th!s  happilv  presents  Hm  ^A  *A  d^'o^Mfci'  fef 
inore  than  6ix  pages  of  superfluous  not^.  (Vol.  I.  p.  4f9S^  9*,  ^S^ 
96,  97,  9^,  99,  500.)  In  amothcr  place  (Vol  II.  p«  1  IS),  W6  Me 
treated  with  the  rape  of  Lucretia,  and  <he  exf  dTsion  of  thfe  T*r* 
quins.  But  perhaps  it'  is  n6t  surprismg  fliat  Dr  Steuart  shdold 
imagine  hh  readers  might  ^hh  for  infotmattofl.  relative  to  &k 
last  transaction,  he  hiitiself  (as  we  shall  stfterWards  zHehipi  ftt 
,f  rove)  being  bOt  very  ill  infomtcd  on  the  subject,  Aginn,  ^s  Ci-p 
cere's  orations  are  tiof  in  everyb6dy*8  hahds,  we  have  oric  long 
quotation  in  Vol.  It,  p,  191,  and  a  still  longei^  in  Vol.  II,  p.  f79, 
in  Latin  and  English.  In  the  same  way,  if  ouf  readers  shoim  wtA 
to  peruse  the  SOth  page  of  Adam's  Roman  Antiqfuities  (about  Pa* 
trons  and  Clients^,  in  a  larger  type,  and  on  better  paper,  than  ditt 
less  assuming  volume  can  boast  of,  they  may  have  that  ^atisfadilMl^ 
by  turning  to  the  2S2d  page  of  the  work  how"  befote  os. 

In  his  account  of  ihe  Sibylline  bck)ks  (Vol.  II.  p.  241^  W^  ♦§.) 
6ur  author  is  agiin  kind  enough  to  accommodskte  the  W>ifiely  «w 
tiquary  in  his  Splendid  pages.  On  this  occasion,  hoivcver,  it  Vi  k6 
be  regreted,  that  he  did  not  copy  what  was  beforfe  MM  a  little  morfe 
accurately ;  as  we  much  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  mehtiM  of 
the  edition  (viz.  Reisk),  his  finding  any  pslrt  of  the  eont^ritci  6f 
this  note  in  Dionys.  Hal.  L,  6.  62 : — our  edition  certtmly  hu  it 
ii.  4.  62,  On  the  subject  of  sieges,  Dr  Adam  is  ag*irt  ttanseritted 
by  the  learned  translator,  (Vol.  11.  p.  579,  74,  75,-  76.)  We  Will 
conclude  these  proofs  of  Dr  Steuart's  diligence  arid  originality,  bf 
observing  that  we  have  met  with  one  story  (naniely,  what  Ciceto 
thought  of  Brutus's  commendation  of  him)  /A^v^  ii;ft^s  over  iri  La-^ 
tin,  and  twice  with  an  English  translation  prefixed  ;  the  Story,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  long  one.     (Vol.  I.  375— Vol.  II.  256,  276.) 

Having  thus  ^iyen  our  readers  a  few  examplies  in  the  art  6{ 
collecting  materials  for  quarto  volumes,  we  shall  proceed  to  exa- 
minae  how  far  the  triteness  of  this  he^vy  compilation  is  atoned  for 
by  its  accuracy.  For  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  Rome^  under  the  emperorsi 
f  there  prevailed  a  praetice^  in  the  schools  of  declamattpn,  of  as- 
suming some  real  character,  and  then  giving  or  a4dreisiog  to  it  a 
fictitious  oration. '  (Vol.  I.  p.  86.)  There  are  eittamt  two  pieces 
of  this  descriptt6n,  composed  as  invectives  of  Sallust  smd  Cicero 
against  e^ch  other,  some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Au^ 
k;ustus.  Ftom  these,  it  seems,  mikny  of  the  biographet*s  ofth^  hiisto- 
rian  have  selected  anecdotes  for  his  life,  most  of  themi  as  may  be 
supposed,  not  highly  favourable  to  his  moral  character.  Amongst 
others,  this  has  been  done  by  *  M.  Meisnbr,  Professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  as  well  as 
pbHfes^  scl^olars,  in  Germany.'    (Vol.  I.  ^.  120.)    And  he  defend$ 
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tioiw  ar»  fictitioysy  ftiU  the  orcumstances^  which  ar^  reiaied  in 
dienij  mat  be  true ;  inasmuch  a&  the  au^^ort  of  sueh  composU 
tiam  ircmid  be  toided  by  r^rts  curtem  at  the  time  in  which  they 
^Arf ote.  Widi  wis  opinion^  JDr  Steuart  makes  hhnself  very  merry. 
After  reading,  however,  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  we  profess 
that  we  cannot  see  the  absurdity  o^  it :  nor  do  we  thihk  that  Dr 
Steuatt  has  ahy  very  good  right  to  undervalue  either  Professor 
Meisneri  or  ourselves,  for  out  dultiess  in  this  particular;  as  he  him- 
self, not  long  afterwards,  seems  to  have  come  round  to  the  same 
opinscm,  and  refers  to  this  very  invective  of  Cicero  against  the  his- 
torian, as  authority  for  two  facts,  which  he  inserts  in  his  text ;  the 
first,  that  tn  the  year  of  Rome  704,  Sallust  joined  Caesar's  army 
in  Gaul  (\^ol.  I.  p.  4S,  177-);  the  other  (what,  by  the  by,  we 
think  extremely  improbable),  that  Caesar,  when  dictator,  received 
from  him  a  sum  of  money  to  stop  the  prosecution  brought  against 
Iiim  bythe  Africans  for  extortion  in  the  Capacity  of  their  govern- 
or.   (Vol.  I.  p.  69,  195.) 

In  the  copious  extracts  from  Cicero^s  Orations,  before  objected 
tOi  we  have  a  proof,  that  at  least  some  of  those  productions  are 
familiar  to  Dr  Steuart ;  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  oration  for  Milo }  or  surely  we  should.not  meet 
with  the  following  mistatement. 

*  Hi9  fricod  Brutus  bad  advifed  him  to  reft  the  merits  of  Milo^s  de<r 
fence  on  the  fcnrice  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  commuoityy  by  ridding 
it  of  a  pernicious  citizen,  iThe  feotiment  was  conQflent  with  the  warad 
and  adimated  temper  of  tirutus  ;  ikrho,  though  he  did  not  fpeak  in  the  * 
caufe,  s&mUf^d  htmfelf  with  writing  ati  etcuipatofy  pleading;  upon  that 
^rificipte.  Me  afterwards  pobllfhed  the  pt^ce ;  and  it  etifted  in  the  dayi 
^f  OoifttiHat).  Ciccro'i  better  judgment,  howetcr,  rejeded  the  idei. 
He  frankly  declared  to  Btutu^  that  fuch  an  argument  could  not  be 
fnaintained,  on  any  ground!  of  law  of  equity  :  for,  how  fatelary  flMver 
ft  might  be  tt>  point,  againft  the  flafjfHiolis,  the  ceofurt  <lf  msftkifid, 
yet  it  did  not  from  thence  foUow,  that  they  cooM  be  put  to  deatht 
without  the  femblance  of  juftice,  or  the  forms  of  trial. '     (I.  p*  |66.) 

Now,  if  the  reader  vkrill  tobe  the  trouble  to  turn  to  iht  oratioa 
m  question^  and  to  the  part  df  it  which  bfegihs — ^  Nee  irero  m6 
judices,  CMianvra  crimen  movet ' — (Orat.  pro  T.  A.  Mil.  $  27< 
edit.  Schrivel.) ;  and  to  read  that,  and  the  four  following  tectionst 
he  will  find  that  they  are  totally  occupied  with  stating  and  eiw 
forcing  diat  very  argument  which,  Th  Steuart  here  assures  «e^ 
^  Cicero's  better  judgment  rejected  ! ' 

In  die  following  passage,  we  think  Dr  Middleton  is  improperly 
corrected.  ^    . 

*  There  is  another  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of  Salluft** 
Uriifjn^,  adopted  by  Dr  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicem,  which,  oa  ac* 
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count  of  the  refpeSabifity  of  tbe  qvsrto:  firom  wbeooe  it  proeoedf^  ccr-* 
XavcAj  lays  claim  to  notice  io  this  place*  <«  SaOnft,  he  lUege^  was  (b 
extremely  fpaiing  io  hit  praife  of  Cioero  ;  firflt  on  acoouot  of  the  perfoo* 
al  enmity  which*  according  to  traditioo*  fubfifted  between  them  ;  aiid» 
fecondly,  on  accotitit  of  the  time  of  pubHfiiing  his  hiilory  in  the  rcjgo  of 
Augudutt  while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  ftill  obnoxioui  to  envy.  **  Thit 
opinion  aa  an  hypothefis  of  Dr  Middleton's,  it  were  eafy  to  refute,  on 
niore  than  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  1  have  controverted  that  of  Le 
Clcrc.  But  this  becomes  wholly  unneceflary,  from  the  confideration, 
that  it  was  impoITible  for  Sallult  to  have  publifhcd  his  Catiline  "  dor- 
ing  the  reign  of  AuRuftus,  "  as  he  himfclf  died  A.  U-  C.  718,  no  Icfs 
tban  four  years  previous  to  ils  commencement — that  fx,  freviom  to  the 
hat  lie  of  J  ilium,  *     I.  p.  249. 

ITiis  appears  to  us  little  better  than  quibbling.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  ruling  party, 
was  in  fact  the  chief,  or  even  a  partial,  inducement  with  Sallust 
to  refrain  from  bestowing  on  Cicero  his  due  share  of  praise  :  butt 
certainly,  the  historian  was  not  less  likely  to  be  actuated  by  such 
a  motive  during  the  joint  reign  of  Augustus  and  M.  Anthony, 
who  was  the  orator's  bitterest  enemy,  and  whilst  the  memory  of 
Cicero*s  assassination  was  yet  fresh  in  every  one's  mind,  than  he" 
was  afterwards,  when  Augustus  was  sole  empergr.  The  mention 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  merefore,  seems  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
point  in  question. 

We  come  now  a  little  nearer  to  the  translation.  Dr  Steuart 
tells  us  (Vol.  I.  p.  285.)  that  *  it  has  been  already  observed,  in 
this  Essay,  and  will  be  admitted  b^  every  impartial  scholar,  that 
the  writings  of  our  author  are  intelligible  throughout,  and  in^ 
finitely  more  so  than  those  of  either  Livy  or  Tacitus  \  insomuch 
that  he  may  be  accounted  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  Roman 
historians. '  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  certainly  will  not 
presttme  to  determine ;  but  that  he  is  not  always  intelligible  to 
Dr  Steuart,  appears  to  us  to  ^be  manifest  from  a  variety  of  his 
interpretations.  We  shall  lay  a  ig^  of  them  before  the  reader 
for  liis  consideration. 

In  the  following  sentence  from  the  iugurthine  War,  {^  84, 
Var.  edit.  8vo. — Vol.  I.  p.  431.)  <  Ac,  tametsi  nmltkudo,  qu 
in  condone,  aderat,  vehementer  accensa,  terrebat  eimi  clamore, 
Tultu,  scpe  impetu,  atque  aliis  omnibus,  qttm  ira  fieri  amat  /  vieit 
Camen  impudentia' — ^he  plainly  conceives,  that  the  plutal  ^^  is 
the  nominative  to  the  singular  antat.  Hi  f  reasons  for  this  opi- 
nion, of  which  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  force,  are,  that  in 
Thucydides  verbs  singular  agree  with  nouns  of  number ;  and  in 
Horace  and  Cic^to  with  (as  might  have  been  guessed)  singular  no4 
sninatives  I 

We  come  now  to  t^t  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Caesai^ 
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which,  we  have  already  saH,  Dr  Steuatt  appears  to  haire  mista- 
ken. It  IS  as  follows,  *  At  hercule  nunc  cum  Catone,  L.  Domi- 
tio,  cxterisque  ejusdem  factionis,  quadraginta  senatores,  multi 
praeterea  cum  spe  bona  adolescentes,  sicuti  hostiae,  mactati  sunt : 
cum  interea  opportunissima  genera  homimim  tot  miserorom  ci- 
vium  sanguine  satiari  nequiverunt :  non  orbi  liberi,  non  parentes 
exacta  aetate,  non  gemitus  virorum,  luctus  muHerura  immancm 
eoTum  animum  inflexit :  quin,  acerbius  in  dies  male  faciendo  ^c 
dicundo,  dignitate  alios,  alios  civitate  everSum  hrent,  *  (Epist.  ad 
Caes.  2.  edit.  Var.  8vo.  1659.)  Cook  translates  it  ?hus.  *  But 
now,  when  by  Cato,  L.  Domitius,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  fac- 
tion, forty  senators,  with  many  young  men  of  excellent  hope, 
-were  sacrificed  like  victims  j  when,  meantime,  this  mOv<it  outrage- 
Ojus  set  of  men  could  not  be  satiated  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
miserable  citizens  ^  not  orphans,  not  parents  of  decrepid  age,  not 
the  groans  pf  men,  or  the  wailings  of  women,  could  prevail  upon 
tfieir  cruel  dispositions,  but  still  mey  went  on  with  greater  sharp- 
ness evfty  ^y  in  evil  works  and  words,  to  deprive  some  of  dig- 
nity, others  o£  their  country.  *  In  this  sense  we  ourselves  have 
always  understood  the  passage — nor  does  any  diiScuIty  strike  us, 
which  might  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  our  opinion.  Sallust  was  of 
Caesar^s  party  j  and,  addressing  to  him  this  epistle,  he  naturally 
imreigfas  against  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  Cato,  JL  Domitius, 
and  raiers  of  that  faction.  In  another  part  of  the  same  epistle,' 
speaking  in  terms  of  c^isure  of  the  same  set  o[  men,  he  again 
mentions  by  name  the  same  two  individuals.  *'  An  L.  Domitti 
magna  vis  est,'cujus  nullum  membrum  a  flagitio  ant  facinore 
▼acat?  lingua  vana,  manus  cruentae,  pedes  fugaces ;  quae  honeste 
nominari  nequeant  inhonestissuma.  Unius  tamen  M.  Catonis  in- 
genium  versutum,  ioquax,  callidum  hand  contemno.  Parantur 
hxc  disciplina  Gnecorum.  Sed  virtus,  vigilantia,  labos,  apud 
GrsKOs  nuUa  sunt. '  (Epist.  ad  C«8.  edit.  Var.  8vo.  2.  p.  525.) 

To  us,  aU  diis  appears  very  clear :  and  to  all  the  commentators 
on  Sallust,  one  only  excepted,  it  was  probably  equally  clear,  since 
they  have  observed,  as  Dr  Steuart  intorms  us,  an  entire  silence 
in  rmrd  tothe  passage. 

<  Tbe  Abb^  Thytoo,  (the  one  editor  above  alluded  to,}  tnftcad  of 
the  abofc  uniotdligible  reading,  fubftitutet  the  following — **  At  hercule, 
Jumc  cam  CkurUne^  L.  Domttto»  cseUrifque  <jufdem  fadioois,''  &c^; 
becsaic  bit^  may  be  cafily  fuppofed  to  have  beco  iniftakcn  for  nuftc^  and 
particularly  Carbotu  for  Catone^  by  the  copyifts,  as  the  latter  name  was 
fo  much  better  knowo  to  them.  From  this  improved  (late  of  the  text, 
the  prefenl  tranflation  is  made.  But  it  furpaiTct  my  comprchennon,  on 
what  principles  of  Latin  fyntax,  not  only  the  Prefident  De  Brofles,  but 
l^wifc  Mr  Kowe  and  Mr  Cooke  (both  certainly  fcholars)  (hoold  have 
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h  rtfndercd  the  wor^  u  to  nike  cmn  an  tdverb^  kiftad  of  n  pv^oft- 
tron^  mid  Caio  (or  Carbo)  aod  DomttivSy  the  perpetraiari  of  w  m^ 
facrp. '     (Vol.  L  p.  494.) 

We  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  inaccuracy  of  stattng, '  that  Mr 
(Cooke  makes  cum  an  adverb, '  whereas  he  in  reality  makes  it  a 
conjunction  \  but  proceed  to  express  our  counter-astonishment, 
bow  Dr  Steuart  could  imagine  cum  to  be  a  preposition  ;  and  further 
to  inquire,  haw,  in  this  mode  of  interpretation,  he  disposes  of  the 
second  cum*  (1.  e.  the  cum  interea).  These  two  conjunctions  go- 
Tern  the  verbs  mactati  sunt  and-  nequiverunt,  thus  making  inJUxit 
the  principal  verb  in  the  sentence.  >  We  give  Dr  Steuarrs  trans- 
lation* 

*  But,  unde^  the  domiaation  of  hit  adhercfitSi  what  depkirable  et* 
cclfes  have  we  not  feen  committed  !  Not  only  Carbo  and  Domitiui, 
and  other  perfons  of  like  principle^  but  forty  Senators  hate  alfo  bettl 
cDt  off,  together  with  the  floiver  of  our  youth,  all  vi^ms  to  their  fury. 
Meanwhile,  did  the  civil  blood,  which  they  thus  made  to  iow,  Mke 
to  appeafe  then  ?  Deaf  ahl^e  to  the  cries  of  the  orphan,  the  ttes  of 
ibe  widow,  the  entreaties  of  youth,  and  the  groans  of  n^  they  uia* 
tained  their  courfe  of  nnbridled  vic^nce^  They  grew  d^y  fierce  widi 
infolence  and  brutality ;  and,  whomfbever  they  regarM  as  hotOe  la 
their  views,  they  degraded  firott  his  rank,  a  dfe  eicpdcd  ftom  kisoowi^ 
try. '     (Vd.  L  p.  453) 

.  Another  argument  i^inst  the  reading  pn^osed  by  the  Abbe  aad 
Dr  Stetiart,  is  this,  that  if  Sallust  had  been  apeakmg  of  CsNRar'a  mi 
his  own  friends,  instead  of  their  enemks,  be  would  never  hare  used 
the  vrotAfaeti$nis.  A  neutral  historian,  kideed,  might  have  called 
both  parties  factUms  f  but  a  partizan  would  not  lunre  termed  his 
own  side  factionem.  It  is  inrther  carious,  that  after  all  this 
trouble  to  depart  from  the  plain  track,  Dr  Steuart^  when  he  makes 
Domitius  the  slain,  instead  of  the  slayer,  is  obliged,  in  order  at 
all  to  reconcile  the  bicx  with  history,  to  change  his  name^  ansLti^ 
contend,  without  the  least  authority,  that  Lucios  is  a  ccmm^ed 
reading  for  Cmeus.  Indeed,  the  only  plausible  argument  brought 
forward  by  him  in  defence  of  this  reading  is,  yrbax  we  cannot  al- 
low much  weight  to,  that  Sallust,  in  his  second  epistle  to  Caesar, 
mentions,  that  the  opposite  party  did,,  on  some  occasion,  put  to 
death  Carbo  and  Cnaeus  Domitius.  Now,  according  to  Dr  Steuait 
himself,  there  were,  at  this  peridd,  not  fewer  than  five  DomitiL 
*  An  ilia,  qux  paullo  ante  hoc  b^lkirh  in  Cm  Pompeium  victm- 
amque  Sylhnam  inci-epabantur,  oblivio.  abstulit  ?  interfecie  Do^ 
mitium,  Carbonem,  Brutum,  alios  item  non  armatos,  neque  in 
prrelio  bellijure,  sed  postea  supplices  per  sumipum  scehis  inter- 
fcctos/     (Epist.  ad  Caes.  I.)     (Vol.  I.  4-73,  493,  5S7.) 

In  Cato's  answer  to  Caesar,  in  the  debate  on  the  sentence  to  be 
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passed  on  die  accompTices  of  CatBuie,  we  conceive  die  foHowui|: 
passage  to  be  quite  misrepresented  in  the  transla^n.  *  Ipsos  pe^ 
tnnnicipia  in  custodiis  nabendos;  videlicet^  ne^  si  Romx  sint, 
«ut  \  popularibiis  conjurationiS)  aut  a  multitudine  conducta,  par 
Vim  eripiantnr.  Quasi  vero  mali,  atque  scelesti  t^Kummodp  in 
tiibe,  et  non  per  totam  Italiam  sint ;  aut  non  ibi  plus  posstt  an* 
dacia,  obi  ad  defendendum  opes  minores  sunt.  Quare  raniim 
equidem  hoc  consilium  esty  si  periculum  ex  iBis  metuit.  {BeiL  Cat. 
52.  var.  edit.  8w.)    J)r  Stcuart  renders  this  as  follows. 

*  He  has  moredy  that  their  (brttmes  be  confifcated^  and  themfelv^ 

'thrown  into  prtibni  chamng»  with  their  confiaeinent,  the  great  muDicv 

-pid  towBt  of  Italy.     Without  doubt  he  prudently  fomaw»>  that  ia 

itoflie,  at  any  momeat,  they  might  be  rcfnied  by  force*  either  by  their 

••oofodai^tety  or  by  a  mob,  Jwed  for  the  pwpoie.     But  I  wovM  de» 

.«ubh1  of  Cfldhr»  by  what  right  the  pty  of  Rooie  fiuA  thus  moaopotia^ 

jthe  vhok  vice  of  Italy^.aad  the  muaioipal  towns  be  dcoied  tbeir  Aiare  i 

M  their  ftfrtenfioat  be  adaiitled,  is  It  not  alio  true,  that  vice  muil  hf 

more  fonniidaUa^  ia  prmportioo  as  it  is  reoioved  from  the  eye  of  govenv- 

mcntf  whei^  Ahere  is  le£  vigilanoe  to  det^  it,  and  lefs  energy  to  check 

it?    The  proppiitipn  of  Cs(ar,  therefore*  is  clearly  nugatory^  if  the 

plot  or  the  coul^irators  be  really  dreade(l  by  him. '     IL  75. 

Hene^  the  specific  position  as  to  dbe  comparative  probability  of 
the  prisoners  being  rescued  by  jproiiigate  persons  in  Rome»  or  the 
.mttoicipal  towns^  se^ms  turned  .into  an  assertion  concerning  vice 
in  general :  and  the  word  i//7/«  which  evidently  refers  to  the  m&H 
and  jct/ejti  who  were  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  is  made  to  stand  for 
the  conspirators  themselves ! 

In  the  Jugurthine  war,  jiist  after  the  death  of  Micipsa,  we 
meet  with  a  passage^  in  the  interpretation  of  which  we  must  a- 
gain  differ  from  Dr  Steuart.  The  <»riginal  is — ^  Sed  Hiempsal^ 
qui  minumus  ex  ilUs  erat»  natura  feroxj  eti^pn  antea  ignobilita^ 
tern  Jugurthse,  quia  mHtemo  genere  impar  erat,  despiciens,  dex* 
tera  Adherbalem  adaecUt:  ne  medius  ex  tribus,  quod  et  apud 
Numidas  honori  ducitur^  Jugurtha  foret.  Dein  tamen,  nt  astatt 
concederet,  fatigatus  I  fratre*  vix  in  partem  alteram  transductus 
est.*  {BeU.  Jugurth.  r.  IJ.)  Englished,  we  think  unintelligibly^ 
thus— 

<  He  thmft  himfelf  down  by  his  brother,  thereby  occupying  the 
fight  hand  of  the  pripce,  and  excluding  Jugurtha  from  the  place  of 
honour,  mJiifh  it  accomnt$d^  tthtt»hfe^  tbi  miiffi  oftbrtet  im  Numidia.  A£. 
ter  mudi  importunity  from  Adherbal,  he  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded 
to  remove,  and  to  give  place  to  fnperior  years. '     ll.  356^  5.22. 

We  take  the  meaning  to  be  very  plainly  this.  Hiempsal  wish- 
ed to  exclude  Jugurtha  from  the  middle  seat,  which,  aOiongst 
the  Numidians,  {et)  as  well  as  at  Rome,  was  accounted  the  seat 
of  honour :  at  hsty  however^  he  gave  it  up  to  him,  on  the  in- 
terference 
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terfmnceof  AAerbaL    In  the  senttfice  which  immediatdly  fol- 
lows*  we  cannot  clesoiy  determine,  whether  Dr  Steuart  has  ex- 
actly reverseii  the  meaning  of  his  author,  or  only  expresses  hinw 
9rlt'iuunteUigibly.      (VoL  2.  p.  S98.)  '  And  he  had,  moreover, 
wowU  them  against  an  unequal  contest  with  an  enemy  superior 
is  wuftbcfSy  as  m  discipline. '     The  original  is<—*  Quae  ab  impe* 
ntoce 'dectterint,  omnia  suis  provisa:  looun  superiorem;  uti 
ptiidemrs  cum  imperitis,  ne  ^uciores  cum  piuribus,  aut  rudes 
cwa  bello  melioribus  manum  consererent. '     {BelL  Jugurth.  49.) 
T&cte  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  sense  of  this  passage,  viz.  that 
Jm^uitha  had  taken  care,  that  his  forces  should  be  equal  in  number, 
«id  in  discipline,  to  the  Romans.    Whether  Dr  Stevart'^  transla- 
te carries  this,  ot  the  contrary'  meaning,  it  appears  difficult  to 
^termne.     But  to  do  our  author  j  ustice,  as  a  translator  of  SaHiut, 
k  is  not  in  his  translated  matter,  that  we  meet  with  his  mast  ns- 
nerous  or  most  glaring  errors.    It  is  to  his  unhappy  propensity 
i»  dissertation  he  is  indebted  for  the  most  serious  of  his  misfop- 
tiiiies«    Of  these,  we  must  add  a  few  more  specunens. 

In  the  extract  from  Cic^ra's  epistles  (I.  5 1 7 ),  we  do  not  inia|^ne, 
ikkt  the  orator  means  to  sneer  at  Bibuhxs }  and  consequently  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  words,  *  Qu6d,  in  pares  copias  ad  confligen- 
dum  non  habebis,  non  te  fugiet  uti  consilio  M.  Bibuli ;  qui  se  op- 
pido  munitissimo  et  copiosissimo  tamdiu  tenuit,  quamdia  m 
provinci^  Parthi  fuerunt— (Epist,  ad  Fam.  1.  12.  19),  are  impro^ 
perly  translated.  *  But  should,  &c.  I  trust  at  least  you  will  not 
torget  the  valorous  example  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  who,  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  same  terrible  people,  retreated,  nuith  great prhence 
^mindy  to  Antioch,  one' of  his  most  comfartabley  and  best  fortified 
towns,  and  there  closely  shut  himself  up,  till  they  had  quitted  the 
country.  *  Of  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  however,  Dr 
Steuart  has  indubitably  mistaken  the  sense.  *  Sed  hsec  melius  ex 
'^f  et  ex  tempore  constitues ;  *  which  he  renders,  •  ITiis,  how- 
ever, I  mention  only  in  case  of  need,  and  that  you  have  no  better 
expedient  to  suit  the  enrfergency ! '    The  sentiment,  *  Facile  im- 

f>erium  est  in  bonos,  *  Dr  Steuart  thinks  "^  not  greatly  dtssitni- 
^r  *  to  *  regibiis  boni  quam  mali  suspectiores  sunt ;  semperque 
l^is  aliena  "virtus  formidolosa  est. '  (Vol.  I.  p.  52B.)  To  our 
comprehension,  these  sentences  carry  meanings  precisely  contrary 
^  each  other.  Again  (Vol.  I.  p.  532),  *  Nihil  actum  est  a 
*ompeio  nostro  sapienter,  nihil  fortiter,*  is  translated,  *  Our 
"lend  Pompey  has  nothing  in  him  that  savours  of  either  abihty  or 
courage. '  But  if  we  turn  to  the  epistle  (Ep.  ad  Att.  1.  8.  3.), 
«»^m  which  these  words  are  taken,  we  shall  find  nothingto  war* 
^Ant  this  general  attack  on  the  character  of  Pompey.  The  real 
^•aning  is^  that,  on  ajparticular  occasion^  his  measures  were  deficit 

cnt 
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W  in  wisdom  arid  acdviiy.  We  are  improfiedy  refenred  (Vol.  IL 
p.  186^))  far  a  passage,  to  Tacitu&'s  history:  it  should  be  to  his  an^ 
nals^  1.  4.  SS.  We  think  ^  falearios  (Vol.  IL  190,  I9i.)  should 
not  be  rendered  tMtmongers^  but  cut-throats,  assasins;  that  is> 

<!atiline's  profligate  associates. 

-  In  the  translation  of  the  following  sentence  from  Ocero  de 
Oratanf  *  Sed  tamen  ita  solet  narrare  Scaevola,  conchas  eos,  et 
umbilkos,  ad  Cajetam,  et  ad  Laurentum,^  legere  consuesse,  et  ad 
omnem  animi  remissionem  ludumique  descendere^  (1.2^6.),  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  the  Latin  words  of  *  delighted  with  throwing  them 

ton  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters. '  (Vol.  L  p.  519.) 

We  hare  consulted  all  the  passages  referred  to  (Vol.  IL  p.  SSL), 

-on  die  subject  of  King  Solomon's  fleets ;  but  in  none  of  them  do 
we  find  it  made  out  to  our  satisfaction^  that  one  of  the  Toyages 
accomplished  br  this  navy  was  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  $  nor  are 
we  less  sceptical  cm  diis  point,  after  the  perusal  of  die  following 
argument.  <  For  although  |old  made  a  part  of  each  return^  yet 
some  of  Ae  articles  composing  the  cargoes,  such  as  ivory,  ape4> 
and  peacocks,  were  certainly  not  impcnted  on  both  occasions.  * 
(p.  5Si.)  We  shall  afllict  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  the 
investigation  of  only  two  more  of  Dr  Steuart's  mistakes. 

Wim  the  usual  partiality  of  editors,  he  thinks  fit  to  depreciate 
the  meritu  of  Livy,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  his  own  author* 
We  do  not,  however,  lode  on  diis  circumstance  as  a  very  decided 
prec^  of  Ind  literary  taste,  as  we  think  it  likely  that  Dr  Steuart 
might  admire  this  historian  more,  if  he  was  better  acquainted  with 
him.  In  the  following  pleasant  tale,  any  deficiency  of  knowledge 
is  amply  atoned  for  by  ingenuity. 

<  Among  the  dedaimers  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Aogufios,  Livy, 
ia  k  letter,  at  it  it  fnppofcd,  addrefled  to  bit  (on,  cdebratet  one  teacher 
in  particular,  who  ufed  to  recommeod  to  hit  fcholart  to  Sfgmfe  or 
glarhft  their  meaning  at  much  at  poffible  {nt^n^t  was  the  Greek  word 
he  ufrd  to  expreft  hit  idea) ;  thus  intending  that  they  (hould  obtain  the, 
higheil  poffible  excellence  of  ftyle..  On  one  of  hit  (choUrt,  accordingly, 
who  had  been  fncccftful  at  bit  cxercife  beyond  the  reft,  he  beftowed 
thit  incomparable  ealogium.  *  Tanto  melior ;  ne  ego  quidem  intellexi  I ' 
-«.•<  Moft  excellent  I  "  (iiyt  the  mafter ;  *<  fo  very  good,  that  I  am  even 
unable  to  anderftand  it  myfelf.  "  Vol.  (.  399, 

Whether  Dr  Steuart  dreamed  this,  irrvented  it  waking,  or  from 

.  whence  he  got  it,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine.  He  cites, 
indeed,  a  passage  from  Quintilian,  which  contains  a  part  of  the 
story,  but  nothing,  certainly,  which  connects  it  witb  the  style  of 
Livy.  We  subjoin  it ;  but  we  imagine  the  reader  will  not  find 
in  it  one  syllaole  of  Livy's  ceMrating  this  delightful  teacher, 
or  concerning  a  letter  to  his  son :  indeed,  from  the  five  first 
words  of  the  sentence^  we  should  rather  be  led  to  conclude, 

that 
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AaX  LiYjr  was  eenmoriiig  iim  practuy^  urtiidi  he  iec^v«M*-r 
^  Neque  id  novum  vitium  est ;  pum  jam  ^pud  Titum  jLiWmii 
inveoiam  fuisse  praeceptofem  aliquem^  qui  discjpi^Iaji  tc^ispur 
rare,  qu^e  dicesoitf  juherett  XjSk»cO  v^bo  ul«a$9  «?p^«ff»*  Un* 
de  ilk  scilicet  egregia  laudatio^  /ionty  mdw  t  n^  ^p  ^tiidegi 
iatellexi  (Quint,  de  Inst.  QraL  1.  8.  2.)  T^^e  three  foUowjlpg  pas- 
sages ^f  this  same  Ustonan  are,  in  Dr  Steuart's  epiqion,  iMipa^p. 
monly  dark  and  uniiuellicibie ;  and  a  lears^  md  kig^SEKHis 
friend  of  his  (vol.  I.  ^$00. J  Gould  not  explain  thefn  in  lefs  tb^ 
several  closely  written  quarto  pages.  '  InjuriaSj  et  non  ceddit^ 
res  ex  foedere»  qu»  repetitse  .sint»  et  figp  regem  nosdrum  Cluiiiumy 
causam'  hujusce  esse  beUi»  andisse  videor :  nee  te  dubito^  Tnlle^ 
eadem  prae  te  ferre.  ^  ^Ub.  I.  2d.)  ^  In  hap  tantar^ua  expfct;^ 
tione  Benim,.soUiciti  civitafee^  dictatons  jmrnitm  ^Xism^i  n^ientio 
crta ;  sad  nee  quo  aniUH  Aec  xjoibos  cpasulibM^  4iuia  e;c  factiaiv 
Tarquinta  essent  (id  qi^oque  enim  tradkur)  parum  crc^tu^^  sji^ 
nee  quie  prinumi  dicts^  oeatms  sitj  satis  coi^Hit.  *  {lib.  XL  c.  is.) 
Dr  Steuart  shoidd  npt  here  have  omitted  to  sl»tr»  tbat  in  t}|e 
Bodleian  manoscript  of  the. first  Decad  of  Livf,  the  words  firo^i 
fuiato  nee  qids^  which  assuredly  contain  the  coif  difficulty,  fixeiiQt 
found :  but  even  if  we  retain  tbein,  we  have  iM>thing  ipa^  jthw 
eoe  sentence  within  another,  not  at  all  harder  ^  be  e»bMned 
than  the  *  nmhit  iiti  ^nsque  inmtrmn  p^Uni'ibuf^  ,of  S^JhUj^, 
which,  on  another  ocsaatfm,  Dr  Skeuart  i^  at  no  lo^  4o  ^ncW- 
stand  (Vol.  I.  269. )»  >nd  whish  he  will  not  suffer  honied  lUger 
Ascham  to  stumble  at. 

<  But  one  cf  the  .mcA  cxtraMr^mry  psi%ffi  in  all  LI^  if  (Vol.  f. 
p.  4CC.)  where  tbebiftoriao  fay(|i  '  Angebator  ferox  T^uUia*  aibH 
naUric  in  vtr<t  o'(fqqe  ad  -oopidit^fuV}  nsqoc  ad  audf^ci^gi  ^ffr, '  (j.  I. 
46.) ;  and  tbcn  addjsi  of  ber«  <  fperncrc  fbrprcin,  .qtfod  virum  J^ufy^ 
muli^ri  ceffiinci  audacia. '  {liiJ.) 

This  reailv  appears  to  us  innnitety  ridiculous.  We  remember 
construing  tdese  passages,  and  perfecdy  comprehending  them,  gt 
least  a  year  before  we  left  eduioL  Nor  can  we  helieve,  that  any 
moderate  scholar  can  fix  his  eye  on  then  for  five  jninutes,  witbn 
out  most  satisfactorily  apprehending  the  meaning  of  ^e  htstorian. 
But  Dr  Steuart  has  not  yet  done  with  Livy  ;'  tior  have  we  quite 
done  with  Dr  Steuart  on  the  same  subject, 

«  The  great  peculiarity  *  he  tells  «•,  (Vol.  I.  p.  397.)  •  m  the  ftylc 
of  Livy  feeiDf  to  be  this,  that  whilfl  hia  narrative  is  grafeiiil and  Jngnag, 
far  more  fo,  indeed,  than  that  of  either  Saliuft  mt  Tbucydidcs,  he  .d^*- 
vtates  into  an  abrupt  and.  affe^ed  maniier  in  the  (peeches,  of  wbiehtbe 
vary  revcrfe  tiias  rather  to  iiafc  been  aicpcdcd.  Take»  fortmxD^lfif  the 
iptsch  of  Juoiua  Brutus  in  an  aflbvhly  of  the  p^ple  ,4^Qr  the  ^U  pf 
Tarqoin,  when  he  .epdeavoura  ttf  petfitade  fbt  4<Ar^d  prij^f  tp  go  mt9 
puk^  (1.  2.  c.  2.)  ;  the  fp^h  of  Mucius  Scaivbi  to  Porfcon^  the£truf- 
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tsfb  k{bf^,  t  i.  &i  i.  (ic  IhbMf  fte  c.  if.) ;  the  fp^ediei  tjfiiiDll  tfie  (]e^ 
cemvirs,  L  3.  c.  52.  &c.    They  ire  by*  m  too  /oii^  to  be  (}uot^d  10  thh 

After  tlw  S|)»dw*crt8  tre  h:iV6  air^adjp  i<fen  bf  Dr  Steuares  nidi 
dmurkiA'  ^s  tyy  th6  tengfh  0^  hh  ({Mot^!ons^»  iji^  shotild  not  hav^ 
BO^fMscad  Iiiifr  of  delieaty  oti*  thid  h^d  :  #e  are  t?herefore  balf 
Inblihtfd  m  strs]^t|  dlat  h^  may  nbe  very  fefely  KaVe  ^een  the 
^pMChM  te^ed  to ;  sis,  ^rtOien  fatten  all  to^eth^r,  tfhey  do  M^ 
amottift  to  MtM^h  more  thtfn  fifty  Imes  in  ah  octavo  page.  Sat  ip^ 
b^  thi)r  ihs?nuatioh,  yr^  shnder  his  ctiaractet'  aJi  a  sfcholar,  he  cart 
ih>td>dd99  9«ft  himself  fair  ^lA  570ith  th^  #ori<f  by  poihting  out 
*  the  9pestYi  of  Jmrius  Brtttutf,  in  aft  assembly  of  the  people,  af- 
e^  tte  faH  6f  T^rqtiifl,  wh»n  he  *n^6aV6^rtP  to  ^etwade  the  de-i 
tbmh^  irhitSe  to  go  irtt^y  ^t\^  \  *  Out  JxnxtnA  h  liaWe  to'  foU 
Into  the  Mnds  of  mete  Ertgii^h  fead^h^^  dr  We  would  not  insuH 
iftiMte  of  srtfVdther  description  bj^  iitfefming  thM,  that  by  this  non-* 
<en!^9'  Dr  9te«iatt  evidently  deVtionstrates  his  otter  ignorance  iA 
^^19  hiAtef  |)»t  of  the  fi^,  atid  th^  fotmef  part  of  the  second  booK 
of  Liyy.  THe  ftonlans  roie  agrinst  the  regal  government,  whilst 
Tarqnin  was  afcsent  froth  Rrime  at  the  sl^ge  of  Artea ;  nor  wrf 
ke  eveir  aft«r#«ifds  admitted  wilMn  th«  |«ates.  CoAseqttently,  hi 
hever  could  have  been  in  an  aSIN^rhMy  6f  the  f>eoplb;  and,  had  h4 
wntri^ed'  T9  get  amfmgsf  them,  tfc^y  most  liWly,  wofadd  have  t6m 
ki«r  to  ptbces.  Neither,  afttfi*  iM  mrsr  risihf  of  tfi^  pi^le,  dM 
Bi'iiiM  eVef  come  to  a  penorav  ewifcrewce  With  'twe  dethtonev 
yriacc%  The  speeth  which  isr  the  stt^ecf  of  tfiilf  tamem^MA  bffin^' 
tler^  19  made  by  Bmtin^  t(V  Coilattnus/  his  coikwtte  m  thb  <^m{\ilu 
unjy  f  of  WnOift,  aeapied  t!&  oie  bloDd^rtiyal,'  the  p6^1e,  tnodighf 
BTobabiy  wkh  Rttie  eaus<^  entertained  ajeatoitty/  wMcft  compel^ 
led  him  tir  qutt  not  only  his  office,  but  his  country* 

Thu^  moth  f6r  Dr  Stettart'a  pretemrtdnr  ar  a  tritie  nponr  Lrry* 
Let  OS  Aow  see  how  £nr  he  atones  for  thi^  igtfwUmje  of  socele^ 
brated  a  Latin  classic,  by  a  more  accurate  abquaintamce  Witfr  se 
G?reck  htstoriari.  bt  V6i»  U.  p^*  59 1,  we  K^e  the  following  quota- 
tion froni*  Herodohts. 

<*  E^cpt  in  that!  psidioilaT  p^rt  which  it  cond^VMW  to  Ai%,'  the 
«  wlole  of  Africa  i^  filrromdcd  by  tbe  f^i.  The  firft  perfrni  who 
**  lyoved  this,,  wai,-  at  far.  89  we  are  able  to  judge*  Necho,  kmg  of 
V  Egypt*  W^ea  he  ]iad  defi^lec  ffom  hfa  atteoi|^  to^  jnia^  by  a  canali' 
*\  tlic  Nile  wita  the  Arabian  Golpby  he  defpatcbed  fome  velTelt,  under 
.  **  the  condfud  of*  Pbocniclaiw,  wiih .  diredioni  to  f^afs  by  tht  columns  (^ 
**  /^a^/fjfj  and^  sffer  tenetraitng  the  n9rthern  ocfon^  fa  return  to  Egypt- 
«'  'rBefV  nicenrciVns,  taJcipg  tKcir  cb^urlc  from  the  Red'-fca,  entered  the. 
•^  foutTicrn*  hcean.  O^n  the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Libvat 
•**  and  planted'  fomi  <jom  in  the  place*  w*here  they  happemf^  to  find 
"  tlitrtifcWe/:  when  tMs  W^9  ripe,  and  tVcyftad  cat  il  down,  they  a^n  | 
^  departed;  Havitig  thu«'canlinilrfT\fc  ycat^,  ihfy,  in  the  third,  jiaf. 
Vox.  ii.  Ko.  aa.  £  e  •*  fed 
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^  fed  the  colomni  of  Hercules,  and  retorncd  Co  Egypt*'  (Bdoe't 
Trawflation,  VoU  11.  p.  21$ — 217.)  t 

With  this  Mr  Beloe  we  have  fortunately  no  immediate  coil- 
<xrn.  It  is  the  forfeiture  of  Dr  Steuart's  claims  as  a'  Greek 
scholar,  in  adopting  this  piece  of  choice  translation!  which  we 
have  to  lament.  Now,  the  only  meaning  which  the  'exception- 
able part  of  this  version  bears,  is  this  : — that  Necho  ordered  the 
Phoenicians  to  pass  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrat- 
ing the  Northern  (which  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
the  Western  or  Atlantic)  ocean,  to  sail  southward  down  the 
western  side  of  Africa,  till  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  thus  to  return  by^the  eastern  side.  Now,  it  is  certainly  ra- 
ther remarkable,  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  receiving  these  orders 
from  an  absolute  monarch,  ^whose  nod  would  probably  hare  been 
St  sufficient  signal  for  t^ing  their  heads  off,  should  isjimediateijt 
set  out  in  their  voyage  precisely  the  contrary  wayi  namely,  sail- 
ing first  southwards  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  then 
returning  northwards  by  the  western,  till  they  came  to.  the  co* 
lumio  of  Hercules,  which  they  passed,  and  finished  their  course 
to  r^ypt  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  remains  to  be  inquired,  .if 
tliis  rash  and  pervicacious  conduct  of  these  Phoenicians,  appears 
in  the  original  Greek.     It  runs  thus  5 — 

A^iQv  i^J^'  Huif  TV  A«vvTTi*i»  fitunXtH  w^tnUy  T«t  l^^^i|  «^«is  Mtm 
i$^$9fi'     if  MK  n  t)i9  it0^mm  fmuowr*  «^o#r«r,  mt  m  ru  Ku?m  )tfte«nai 

•%fn0w  ii  'H^iutXn**n  0T«Xiiff  sc^r^tuv  tv«  k  tut  Bfnm*   $»XM^vuf,  tuu  ,iffw> 

$aXAvrniy  m-Amv  tii»  Nmnir  dbAjww»».  »«'#5  it  yuoir*  ^^#f«flr«*^«»,  «n^«nMv.* 
TH  ttf  ff^fnt^vK09  ni'  yw^i  <n»  UMtaTdn  tik  Atfivm  wXHrm  ytv«Mer«,  nm  ft$-^ 
9t9%«f  m  ttfMfff  H^^9wn^  3*  «»  r«v  r<T»f  mtAiw.  am  iw  vt%$n  iif^iAlty- 
Xitf^  T^vrm  tni  uMfv^mmi  'H^Ai|i«(  9xn>M^^  etirtMm  h  A^ywrtv.  **  (He- 
9od.  Melpom.  ^2.  Sat.) 

The  literal  English  of  the  M^ords,  which  cause  the  blunder,  is 
this^ — He  (viz.  Necho)  sent  away  some  Phoenicians  (of  course^* 
from  the  place  where,  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  he  is 
stated  to  have  been,  i,  e*  from  the  Arabian  Gulph),  ordering  them 
to  mnke  their  homeward  voyage,  or,  in  their  return  home,  to  sail 
(u  Ti  ¥Ki^  ocrAtfiv)  through  the  columns  of  Hercules,  till  they  got 
into  the  northern  sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  which  bounds' 
Egjj-pt  on  the  north,  and  thus  to  return  to  that  country. 

Though  there  are  some  passages  of  the  translation  expressed 
with  nearness  and  animation,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  Dr 
Sx^  uart's  general  style  is  very  far  from  attractive.  Sometimes  it  is 
rendered  ridiculous  by  a  sort  of  counterfeit  grandeur  \  at  others, 
it  is  extremely  deficient  in  perspicuity  \  whilst  its  general  diffu"* 
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aiVeness  is  but  Ul  adapted  to  convey  to  an  English  reader  an  idea, 
of  that  nervous  brevity,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
his  original  author.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples.  The  pomp-. 
ous  verbosity  of  the  following  passage  is  quite  ludicrous. 

*  A  few  days  after  the  debarkation  of  the  troops,  intelligence  being 
brought  that  a  valuable  magazine  of  corn  and  other  (lores  had  been 
formed  at  Corctna',  thf A  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Sailult  was  def- 
patchcd  with  a  detachment  of  the  fleet,  and  peremptory  orders  to  make 
bimfelf  mafter  of , the  ifland*  <<  As  to  the  poffibih'ty  of  the  attempt," 
&td  Caefary  to  his  lieutenant  in  giving  htm  hia  inAruftions,  **  it  is  need- 
left  to  deliberate :  our  cirpumftances  are  fuch  as  admit  of  no  room  for 
ddajy  and  no  excufe  for  difappointment. "  The  vigorous  charaAcr  of 
Salluft  was  not  calculated  to  difappoint  the  confidence  thus  repofed  in 
bhn;  and  he  executed  the  fervice  with  equal  celerity  and  fucccfs.  *' 
(E&y  L  VoL  L  p.  5^. 

The  reader,  we  presume,  would  hardly  guess,  that  the  whole 
of  tke  vigour  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  consisted  in  peaceably 
landing  upon  the  island,  trom  whence  the  former  cpmmander  had 
as  vigorously  run  away,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  who  weref 
favourably  disjiosed  to  the  dictator's  interests,  received  his  lieu- 
tenant with  open  arms^  Our  next  extract  is  a  description  of  % 
garden  v  which,  we  think,  would  do  full  as  well  for  the  gardens 
of  Alcinour,  or  of  Babylon,  or  indeed  for  any  garden  that  was 
ever  described. 

«  The  other  front  of  Sallaft'a  hoofe  looked  to  the  gardens.  Here, 
eicry  beauty  of  nature,  and  every  embellifhment  of  art,  feem  to  have 
been  aflemblcd,  which  could  delight  or  gratify  the  fenfea.  Umbrageous 
walki,  open  parterres^  and  cool  porticoes,  difplayed  their  Various  attrac- 
tions. Amidft  (hrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue  and  odour,  interfperfed  ^ 
with  ftatues  of  the  mof^  exquifite  workmanfhip  ;  pure  ftreams  of  water 
prefervcd  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  diflant  profpe6k  caught  the  eye,  on  the 
other  the  clofe  retreat  invited  to  repofe  or  meditation.  *  (Lffay  I. 
VoL  1.  p.  64.) 

Of  the  three  passages  which  immediately  follow,  the  two  first 
are,  to  us,  unintelligibie  j  and,  in  the  feeole  perigVirasis  of  the 
last,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  recognize  the  meaning  of  thd 
original. 

*  Concerning  your  munificence  and  liberality,  what  further  need  I 
fay,  than  is  fo  fully  attelled  by  the  world,  whofe  applaufe  ia  unable  id 
teep  pace  with  your  mciis  ;  whofe  diligence  (hall  fooncr  fiuk  under  the  • 
labour  of  commendation,  than  your  efforts  relax  in  the  career  of  gV>ry  I  * 
(Vol.  I.  p.  450.  I.  Epift.  to  Cacf.) 

^*  On  due  confideration,  notwithHanding,  We  (hall  find,  that  oian^ 
4bove  all  creatures,  is  gifted  with  excellence  and  energy  ;  although  the 
one  be  degrades,  and  the  other  he  mifapplies ;  in  l^s  purfnits  far  more 
iirequendy  without  diligence,  than  talents  to  diredt  it^  or  time  for  their 
^crtion.'  (Vol.  11.  p-'J^S-} 

E  e  i  ^  But 
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<  But  the  ruflim,  nrho  fhbs  iir  fl^<*  dai^«  iBto  of  iom^  and  «iiTinr 
«re  not  prcpsred  to  ff fift :  they  Are  igiforant  of  bit  arts,*  Md  osfu^idote 
of  hit  purpofci ;  and  they  cob  of  ten  perifk  by  l!be  btvir. '  (f«  p*  4^6^^ 

The  Latin  of  rhis^  fa^  passage  vsi  *  occulta  jlerieida  ncsfset  (9^ 
cere,  neque  vitare,  bonta  in  prom^tui  est*'  fOrat«  ad  Caft.  ixf 
Lat.  edit.— 2.  8vo.  Var.  p.  5M.): 

The  dignity  of  hiit^rical  language  might  hi^  been  bietf^r  mahr- 
tained  by  a  more  fobcr  Englilh  for  thfe  WWd  ArtWfi  (frf.IL  3f6.> 
dian  <  hellifh  artifice.  ^  Ih  what  foHdws,  there  is  t  redMdam  flky^ 
AiinativCi  v\l.  tSey,  * 

«  That  profligate  frt  of  men,  ffccfngf  Ae  ?mprelltota  nftidfc  By  flic  but* 
tcring  engines,  and  tbcJf  own  (itoation  whoQy  dtffperat^,  /ftjr  ilUM><]^J 
to  the  royal  palace  all  the  gold  and  filter,^  and  other  TaKMbhr  ptt/ptrt^ 
they  could  colleft^r '     (voL  11.  p.  437.)' 

Again,  in  the  following  p?ffiige|  the  membcfa  of  tte  ftiftatM 
are  improperly  disjoined  t  and  the  iftcattJitg^of  ad  id  foeoHhJ^  is 
roiftakcn :  thcfe  words  certafely  rcfef  to  Maritts^s  rfttic  of  Hfir  r 
not  to  the  period  of  Rome.  ^  Tannen  !»-  ad  id  loMuti  (flMh 
podca  ambitione  pra^eps  datus  eft)*  cofifttlatum  appetMf  iMh*  aA* 
dcbat.*  (Bell,  lugurth.  c.  63.  8vo.  tar.> 

(  Such  wai  Manusonce  ^  etc  ambition  corrupted  Kl*heatt^  itad  fttid- 
ff  urged  him  to  the  witded  ezeefle*.  Ill  thtt  perl6d^  efMa  ttmrHlM 
MarioB  had  nor,  aryet,  ventured  to  olRsr  hteitsif  fortbv  tOftiMeidk^^ 
llracy.*  (vol.  II.  p;  410.) 

Dr  Johnfon,  who,  in  the  (jpfirit  of  fofRKfefMeiTm^  hu|^ied-at 
Blackwcll  for  his abfurd  titles  of  ' fetretafy  at  war,'  wMi  « P^^ 
maftcr  and  commiffary  general,  *  in  the  fenride  of  •  Augnftust  * 
(Pref.  p.  29.)  would  hardly  hare  been  leis  amufed  at  '  ptenipOfecr* 
tiarics*  for  *  legotoSf*  (Jugurth.  Bell.  103.  v.  a.  p.  4^4.)  or  tfie 
phrafc  *  pending  the  negotiation, '  (v,  2.  48^5. )*  for  ^  inmea^  *  ia 
the  following  paflage.  *  Leeafis  potestas  eundi  Romarh  fit :  ab 
confute  itittrta  induci»  poitulabantur. '  (Jugurth.  Bell.  c.  104.) 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  fame  critic  would  nave  been  much  niore 
tolerant  to  the  foltewirig  tranflation. 

<  Rcfolving  to  alter  the  difpofition  of  his  troopo,  he  inltantty  f6rai. 
ed  the  line  to  the  front,  in  the  right  dtvifion^  that  ^nk  being  neat  the 
enemy.  The  order  he  chnfc  was  that  of  three  lines,  the  fiffi  cotlnvd- 
and  fupportcd  by  the  two  others^  The  ITingeri  and  archers  were  ohlH^. 
ed  into  the  intervals  between  the  companies  of  foot  ;  and  all  (he  eaval* 
r)'  polled  on  the  wing.«.  Having  encouraged  the  men  by  a  concife  fpeech». 
fuch  as  the  nature  of  his  fltuation,.  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  wouM 
pi;rmit,  he  commanded  the  whole  to  ^le  off  frvm  the  left^  and  marched 
down,  /» co/vmii,- to 4he  plain.'  (vol.  If.  p.  399.) 

The  original  is, — Ibi  commutatis  ordinibus,  in  dextro  latere, 
^uod  proxumum  hodis  erat,  triplici&us  fubfidiis  aciem  inftruicic : 
inter  manipulos  funditorcs,  ct  fagittarios  difpertit,  equitatum  o- 
mnem  in  cornibus  locnt  \.  ac  pauca  pro  tempore  miliccs  hortatus^ 

.  ,  acicm^ 
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9fiimh  tfiVt  iiAr^unU  jtra9&eifi$  prii^ip^s  in  pJaaum  decLucit.* 
it&M*  Iw^ih'  49;)  Or  Stevia^  calls  thU  <  clothing  the  military 
1^9^  of  ia(S  Ii2iii;^e  in  ;m  s^ppropriate  dre^4  without  which,  (he 
.tiMli]^')  Ui  i(be  pjeeCest  4Afftt&an  of  m^k^xif  ideas  throughout  the 
iJ0a«d>  U  ^BAuIil  jbdvc  be^n  perufed  ,wi^i  ao  pkafure,  by  a  reader  of 
4ifc«»njye^/  {VfcL  f.  ^9.) 

Fro99  W^  hA»  hem  (^^  <wr  refers  ipagr  witJiottt  much  di^ 
^Ek^ty^n^,  <h4^  W^  ftf^  JDOt  likely  to  agree  ^^\th  Dr  St^uait,  that 
^is  wiU  f^^Uy  ^  be  tlaye  ^  time  that  the  true  principles  of 
ffj^Q^lJif^  wiU  n^  IjP  be  defended  by  a  lormal  difcufiion. '  (Prcf. 
p,  93.)  aW  ?ii*  l^wpve^t  tb^  tr^^flation  ^  tolerable  enough  ; 
^^Ki  i(  M  ^d  bfS^  prinjted  by  itielf^  in  a  ^ap  irolume^. might 
jUwc  ^^  a  |iwr  jchaAce  of  Wfcomiog  popular  among  la«y  fchool- 
JbH9ya»  or  cv^  jojf  being  .occsifionally  pored  oi>  by  ladie$  who  bad 
Ipof^ai^fioQS  to  J^oiAg*  As  it  isj  we  really  c^uot  confcientl- 
^ovfly  JQiin  the  worthy  author^  in  recommending  it  to  the  ufe  of 
^  Dbe  0Eeat  ichoyoJs  of  the  kingdom'  ^Pref.  p.  }9.)f  though  we 
poQcdi|Mte  tbat  there  cxiStSf  in  its  exorbitant  price,  a  much  more 
ferious  obftacle  to  its  being  adopted  in  them,  than  the  want  of 
jo^t  approbation*  Whether  i|  wUl  make  its  way  into  Germany, 
as  m  »^char  lec^oas  io  expe£l  j(voL  I.  p.  418.),  and,  if  it  does, 
whether  th^  pockets  and  the  p«itience  of  German  readers  will 
«in^bie  thftm  to  benefit  by  iHp  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
but  we  Mrill  venture  to  predict,  that,  in  our  own  ifland,  its  cir- 
culation  will  not  be  Tcry  eactenfive. 


A^T.  XJ-  Britain  indepemUnt  of  Commerce;  or^  Proofs  deduced 
from  Oft  Investigation  ifito  thetr^e  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,^ 
the4  our  Riches^  ProsppriUf^  and  Power^  are  derived  from  Resour^ 
ices  inherent  in  ourselves^  and  would  not  be  affected f  even  though  our 
Commerce  were  annihilated.  By  William  Spence,  F.  L.  Su  The 
Third  Edition.    Cadell  &  Davies.     London,  1807. 

TC'rom  the  sensation  which  this  pamphlet  has  excited,  we  were  na- 
^  turally  led  to  expect  that  some  important  truths  were  brouglvt 
to  light  in  it,  which  had  been  totally  overlooked  by  preceding  po- 
litical economists,  although  of  a  nature  to  afford  peculiar  consola- 
tion under  the  present  Jowering  aspect  of  public  afiairs.  We  were 
3i  good  deal  disappointed,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  merelv  a  restate- 
ment and  application  to  the  present  state  of  things,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  French  economists,  with  only  one  slight  alteration  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  with  two  or  three  antiquated  errors  retained,  which  these 
ingenious  writers  had  long  since  most  successfully  exposed.  As, 
however,  we  consider  the  talent  of  making  important  truths  fami- 
liar to  the  general  mass  of  society,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  origi- 
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nal  discorery  of  them,  we  were  prepared  to  give  Mr  Spetace  bo 
small  degree  of  praise,  if  it  had  appeared,  mat  the  impresmn 
which  his  publication  had  made,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  pecu* 
\hr  force  of  language,  or  happiness  of  illustration,  with  which  he 
had  stated  any  old  truths  ;  but  as,  after  a  careful  perusal,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  point  out  to  the  reader  any  passages  of  Ais  descrip- 
tion, wc  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  present  extraordma- 
ry  crisis  of  public  affairs,  whicli  has  given  occasion  to  the  e^ie- 
meral  title  of  the  pamphlet,  together  with  the  attention  which  has 
been  repeatedly  dra\^n)  to  it  in  a  journal  of  great  circulation,  must 
more  than  divide  with  Mr  Spence,  the  credit  derived  from  its  po- 
pularity. Such  being  our  general  impressions,  we  perhaps  owe 
some  apology  to  onr  readers  for  making  it  the  subject  of  serious 
discussion ;  but  it  will  be  recollected,  that  one  of  our  professed 
objects,  has  always  been  to  use  our  feeble  endeavours  in  assisting 
the  puMic  judgment  on  those  topics  to  which  itsWention  was  ac- 
tually directed  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  mere  ^popularity  of 
any  work  gives  it  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  independently  of  its 
intrinsic  merits. 

Ah  Mr  Spence's  production  is  not  very  long,  we  will  advert  to  the 
principal  parts  of  it,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur;  at 
least  where  his  desultory  mode  of  treating  the  subject  will  adrnit; 
noticing,  as  we  go  along,  the  errors  into  which  we  conceive  he 
has  fallen. 

After  some  preliminary  matter  on  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  grati- 
fication which  the  public  must  feel  at  being  convinced  by  the  ar- 
guments about  to  be  propounded  to  them, — Mr  Spence  proceeds  to 
express  a  very  safe  ahd  laudable  opinion,  that  gold  and  silver  alone 

•do  not  constitute  wealth, — and  to  give  a  definition  of  wealth,  to 
which  we  by  no  means  object,  but  which  we  think  will  be  founds 

*  together  with  his  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, in  direct  opposition*  to  the  (Joctrines  indiich  he  afterwards 
maintains. 

Mr  Spence  divides  the  political  economists,  who  have  invesri- 
gated  the  source?  of  national  wealth,  into  two  great  classes, — the 
mei'cantile  sect,  and  the  agricultural  sect;  without  noticing  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dr  Smith,  who  hold  a  middle  doctrine,  and  amonjg  whom 
we  conceive  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  truth  will  he  found  to 
lye.  As  Dr  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  refute  both  these  sects,  he 
certainly  cannot  be  properly  classed  in  either  j  yet,  entirely  to 
pxclude  hipi  from  among  those  who  have  investigated  the  sources 
pf  national  wealth,  does  not  seem  to  imply  much  discrimination  in 
^he  outset  of  a  discussioA  on  a  subject  of  political  economy.  Mr 
Spence  next  proceeds  to  state  the  well  known  argument  of  M. 
Qutsnai  on  the  unproductiveness  of  manufactures;  and  in  a  subsf- 
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quent  p^ge,  alludes  to  the  confused  and  unintelligible  attenpt  of 
Dr  Smith  to  refute  it.  Though  we  are  reviewing  Mr  Sp(*nce,  and 
not  the  economists,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, or  to  ^he  reflection  on  Dr  Smith,  here  noticed,  to  observe, 
that  if  the  arguments  of  Dr  Smith  had  been  expressly  directed 
against  the  definition  of  productiveness  given  by  rhe  economists, 
as  evidently  too  confined  to  include  all  national  wealth,  insteavl  of 
against  the  natural  consequences  respecting  manufactures,  which 
followed  from  this  tionfined  definition,  we  conceive  that  they 
weald  h;jve  been  satisfactory;  as  we  are  of  opinion,  that  they  re  illy 
do  prove,  that  manufactures  are  productive  of  national  weaJtli,  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstance  of  whether  they  do  or  do  not  pro- 
duce a  net  rent.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  third  argument  ad- 
duced by  Dr  Smithy  •  which  has  often  been  controverted  by  the 
friends  of  the  economical  system;  but  as  to  which  we  agree  En- 
tirely with  the  illustrious  author,  viz.  that  the  real  rcveniie  of 
the  whole  society  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  all  the  food  that 
is  consumed,'  but  also,  by  all  the  manufactures  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds  which  are  produced  during  that  consumption,  or 
what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  by  the  value  of  all  that 
each  individual  in  the  country  consumes,  which  evidently  con- 
sists, not  only  in  a  certain  portion  of  food,  but  in  a  certain  qiiati- 
tity  of  manufactures,  and  other  commodities  in  addition  to  it.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  will  only  make  one  observation, 
which  to  us,  we  confess,  appears  conclusive.  If  the  food  given 
to  an  artificer  were,  like  the  seeds  committed  to  the  earth,  abso- 
lutely thrown  away,  unless  they  yielded  a  greater  return,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  economists,  that  the  production  of 
a  net  rent  is  essential  to  the  increase  of  wealth ;  but  as  we  know 
cf  no  other  important  use  of  food  but  that  of  bein^  applied  in 
the  support  of  human  creatures,  and^s,  in  performing  this  office, 
it  fulfils  its  appropriate  and  final  destination,  we  cannot  see  how 
a  country  can  be  said  to  be  poorer  for  this  consumption  ;  on  the 
eontrary,  we  should  say,  and  we  think,  that  the  economists  ought 
to  agree  with  us,  that,  putting  manufactures  out  of  the  question, 
any  particular  district  of  country  would  be  called  richer  on  ac- 
count of  its  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  corn,  and  of  being 
able  to  support  equally  well  a  greater  number  of  human  creatures; 
but  if  this  be  allowed,  it  follows  incontestably,.th'at  a  country  is 
enriched  by  manufactures,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  thttr  value  above  the  food  and  iraw  materials  of  which  they 
may  be  said  to  be  composed,  but  in  proportion  to  the  wh^  e  of 
Iheir  value,  when  fit  for  consumption,  in  clear  addition  to  th<j 
food  consumed  during  their  preparation. 

E  e  4  Mr 
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MrSpence  soht  iiSl^StfrnAetcom^sfSf  Mtehe  of 
nion,  that,  in  the  state  p{  landed  pxpfiftttj  m  Europe^  iviiich  1 
resulted  from  the  feudal  ^jstem,  manufactures  )ufe  formcdi  w 
must  continue  to  fo^rm^  the  pnnci{)^  stimi^jjos  to  ^igykulrwtp.  l^ 
this,  he  nearly  follows  the  n^ode  oJF  ^eating  xh^  ^jwject  a^p^dl 
by  Dr  Smith ;  and  this  is  the  only  pqipf  ^  which  he  itfipe^  tff 
us  to  have  differed  from  the  econotjoistf  ii^ith  ^ce^  ^  puX  U  it 
onlf  a  rery  partial  improvement,  as  h^  {^till  iret^ns  the  oj^io% 
that  manufactures  are  *  no  source  at  all  oi  n^tions^  )v;eakbt '  .fl^.*t 
cept  in  as  far  as  thejr  furni$ih  a  j^oi^rerfjiil  s|,itQ;ulys  ip  pf  ipcic^^ 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  geoeral  ffc^n^s  QtJF  ^pjof  ^Uf^  ^^ 
sent  from  this  opinion,  we  have  statcul  ff^  ihe  fr^cfuiiM  fff^ 
graph  ;  but  we  cannot  quit  the  s^ecjt  ^  bgime  myayyV^J^ 
without  noticing  an  impotUucu  .errqr,  ioU)  whiq^  J)ir  qp^c^  ^ 
fallen,  on  the  subject  of  jtrading  profits. 

He  asserts  roundly^  ^at|:^>  ^^4^Mion  jcfu;i  J^fn^4o;^m« 
tional  wealth  by  the  acc;umylajjqi;i  of  {(^i^^  io  4^  W^  /(¥  Wl^ 
home  trader ;  and  tp  Illustrate  tl^s  pfgisi^ion,  j^^r,  in  tjbe  j^opgcgr 
language  of  Mr  Speqce,  to  ^^nfosu^gU  it,  ^e  ta^  w  Vi^^^n^ 
of  a  coachm^^er,  w^opn  Ive  supposes  tp  s^  a  x^¥^  ff^  ffittf 
quarters  of  ccra,  which  it  bad  Cflst  jbi^  Wf  Uf  p^feej  and  m 
observes,  that  if  the  coachmaker  becpm^  .t^  pound^  li/cber  ^ 
consequence  of  the  projBtahle  transfer,  the  If^dholdcgr  or  purqha^ 
of  the  coach,  whoever  he  in^y  be^  wiU  W  teo  pounds  fQCffif  $j^ 
if  he  had  got  it  at  the  .original  cost ;'  and^  c;9n4c;qupntly^  l^^  4^ 
national  wealth  is  just  the  same  ?fter  the  transfer,  as  \^efoT^. 
Taking  an  individual  transaction  of  this  j^nd  after  ^ /co^p^ovcntitv 
is  made,  we  might  allow  the  -first  part  of  this  obstfyatiqp  ^  thoVHi 
the  consequence  with  resp^  to  national  yealtb  vrould  by  x^o 
mc^s  follow,  as  both  parties  ouy  lajrly  oe  said  to  J^a,vj^  game^ 
bv  having  obtained  what  thcv  wanted^  i^  exchax?!ge  /or  ;\iirhat  th^y 
did  not  want.  But,  indepenaently  qf  the  consideraxi^,  we  if;<^ld 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  i^  q^te  >cJear^  the  <;Qricl^  wou^d 
oever  have  existed,  u  the  coachnaaker  could  oht^un  no  promts  i 
and,  in  the  qext  place,  that  the  ten  quarters  of  Qorn  beyond  the 
Original  cost  of  the  commodity,  and  othar.  quartm  collected  in 
the  same  way  by  similar  transfers,  pexforpi,  m  the  h^ds  of  the 
master  manufacturer,  a  most  important  office  in  the  prc^uction 
of  national  wealth.  Various  sums  ^vch  wou^d  otherwise  be 
spent  as  revenue,  are  accumulated  by  these  means  into  toe  £arm  of 
capital,  by  which  the  master  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  cotnm^ 
such  a  quantity  of  raw  materiab, — such  a  quantity  of  foo4  and 
clothing,  in  the  shape  of  wages  to  his  workmen, — and  such  ^^ 
'fiuantity  of  the  necessary  machmery  for  canying  on  his  trade,  as, 
\a  the  existing  state  of  {he  market,  i|  best  suited  tp  that  division 
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t«K9  ^  V»^%if  m  gmtmt  vm^tf^y  of  ^c^mm^i^s  ;^  the  least 
cost  ;  by  which  process,  not  only  future  produetion  is  faciUt9l;ed9 
Md  WWJafannwai  X>h4Uf^^  I?IMi  9^  ?  ««<;^M^)r.cqn«!(Mme^e, 
tW^  ^^mt  pbeftp^r  AP  tjbr  ^m^m^x  l  9M  t^  whQle  sqdejty  is 
ifOA^  JtmMM  pf  ^  gr^tf^  gbuivUoc^  4^  p^nsum^ble  ^xun^ 
¥V94i^  I¥[Qdv<cdi  in  At. 

.    if  ifi  ym^  fffi^  fof  ih^  fiist^j^ighmeg^  .^  d^  sy^stem  pf  f:wh- 

«^rc^  ^  mUDdij^UI)Bs  yibicb  Nr  ^pmoe  is  iiere  ^^l^v^pting 

%9  ^pfieciih^,  MMi  &>r  Ae  ib»ll  wd  dfiterity  which  it  engen* 

4ev»  M  ##  |>«tf«^  PYmUa^  tt^t  aIw  fioaqb)  vhiqh  is  nftw  con* 

W»fi^i  hj  ^^WM^^y  ^^  jahwr,  wh^ch  can  te  ^Daii^taioued  wi^ 

^Mr  4^»9#Aei(iB  pf  ^jib  CQiuU  4001  ^«y#  jbeen  p.i«t  VE«e|hetr  by 

tvAcr  as4nyM<b  latQUf.    IS  4nw  l^%i  ;v(«  be^  4ra«Q^  i(x)  cpach* 

9»^iQg  t>y  t)^se  gaii^uj  iMabU«bsneii0  ap^  jthat  AHMiv^ion 

tf  MotVirly^^^^^^^'^  ^^  icpn^inArci^l  $^8t^«aj  jijt  is  obvious 

l|^  U  vmMd  J^Y#  tiJf^ei?  silt  J^afit  t)f  ice  as  oia;»y  meo,  and  t^wice 

%»  Awg  i^Mn^j  <tP  QOMH^ctiw? »  coaob,  as  At  does  now  wit^  ^e 

Vs9«^t  s)(  tjUcae  e^uhb&Ume^*    Tb^re  (Du«t  aJio  iiave  been  a 

wf^gfiflfiongif/^lY  g^er  wi#^  pf  wvteiisls.    U  a  CQidb^  tiherefore, 

li^  ^  9»rt  p#  y«»aUK^  it  if  ^vi^ei^tj  tbsk(  Vieglub  KftuaT  W  increased 

bjr  ^;ibiMk  V^^^i^^  9f  ^wva^eKce  aad  MkUviied  lahwr  by  which 

t9iACJU^  .9r#  Mi^ltiplieil  wiili  1^ ss  ooi;i&u«apuoo  /hither  jof  {ood  or 

iK^^i^.    Xbe  c«ft^  i9  precisely  the  same  wiiJti  every  oilber  pro* 

Avcliw  ^  iivd»sticy4  ^ind  ^be  naukipUcation  iof  every  thing  whki^ 

Gi^i^tKvb^tes  t9  Alt  icoowcvt  or  delight  /ot  hMmaA  icings,  is  evi-^ 

d«W4y  AepAmlMlj  i^  a  giest  degr^,  oa  ithat  accumwiatipn  of  cs* 

pital,  and  that  perfection  of  manufactive*  jrbiob  Mr  SpeAce  eqo- 

myes  Jk^  wgkJfi  nomMMiqp  t^  jtb^  weakh .of  a  cojwtry.    For  our 

OHna  p^r^  wfi  blow  ff^  wb^v^e  is  derived  tbaX  ]yroud  preemi** 

iiei^ce  wbix^b  Eja^)^  enpys  ii)  agricuiiural  and  mauufacturlog 

ca,piitait  wb^  enabl^i  W  ito  ci^^s^e  her  iands  ao  weU  with 

aucib  J[ew  hsind^;  and,  with  the  price  of  labour  at  two  sbiJUngs  a- 

4^y,  xo  contend  in  Abe  law  pric^  of  misUiv)  with  the  natives  of 

l«4i»,  wh9  wor)^  ^  ^  eif^  parr  of  the  swi>,— unless  it  be  to 

tb^  gcdUDiUiUtiw  and  skilful  dirt^tioo  of  tbe  proj&ts  deriir^  foepx 

^  ^rans^is  b«re  .described ;  aod  it  is  to  be  s\u;e  a  most  gcoss  in* 

consistency  in  Mr  Spe^ce,.  who  tbii;9cs  that  we  are  not  emiched 

by  foreign  coowerce,  and  that  e:icpMea<]i;ure  is  the  sole  duty  pf  the 

laAdbolder,  to  treat  as  unproductive  ihe  only  reoaainiog  aD\irce  pf 

t^  capital  which  makes  a  part  of  his  deEmXion  of  wj^tb. 

Mr  Spepce,  however,  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  an- 
other far  more  powerful  source  of  riches  to  a  aation,  vi^ich  Dr 
Smith  has  overlooked  ;  and  <  tbaJt  the  exl;eiiaion  of  the  weaith  of 
a  societv  depends  on  the  yea^Jy  ei;peuditiuce  of  the  revenue  wbi^h 
{he  }and  proprietors  derive  from  ^e  soiL  *  It  is  abolutely  neces- 
sary. 
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sary,  he  sayt^  that  they  sbduld  spend  this  retesue ;  and,  *  so 
long  as  they  perform  this  duty,  every  thing  goes  on  in  its  proper 
train. ' 

It  ipust.really  be  a  great  consolation  to  the  landed  gentlemen ^f 
thisTOuntrylo  hear,  that,  in  spending  the  whole  of  their  incomes^ 
"  to  which  they  are  generally  sufficiently  prompted  by  inclination,  tbey 
are  performing  so  patriotic  a  duty ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  they 
will  confer  some  signal  mark  of  their  approbation  upon  Mr  Spence, 
if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  their  very  high  public  deserts  on 
account  of  this  most  usual  and  not  very  arduous  part  of  their 
conduct.  But  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  a 
set  of  men  for  whom  we  have  the  most  sincere  respect  j  we'would' 
just  observe,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  would  not, 
with  us  at  least,  forfeit  the  fair  character  which  they  have  hither- 
to enjoyed,  if  they  were  occasionally  to  lay  by  a '  little  for 
younger  children  when  they  have  large  families ;  nor  would 
they,  in  our  eyes,  be  guilty  of  any  great  crime  towards  the 
state,  even  if  so  many  as  were  so  disposed,  and  the'-e  would 
be  no  great  danger  of  their  numbers  being  prodigious,  were 
to  be  as  parsimonious  as  Mr  £lwes.  While  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  let  in  farms,  and  all  the 
^est  is  cultivated  for  profit,  and  is  generally  best  cultivated 
where  most  profits  are  saved,  the  parsimony  ox  some  landlord^ 
would  in  no  respect  impede  the  flow  of  raw  produce  into  the 
market  for  the  general  use  of  the  society  i  and  the  savmgs  so 
obtained  would  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  on  the  ge->* 
geral  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  the  accumulation  of  the  pror 
fits  of  trade  before  alluded  to. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that*  consumprion  must  exist 
SQmewhere,  or  there  could  be  no'  production  $  and  that  there  are  li- 
mits t&  the  accumulation  of  capital,  though  we  do  not  know  where 
to  place  them :  but  we  ace  strongly  dispo^  to  believe,  that  produc- 
tion generates  consumption,  as  well  as  consumption  production  ; 
and  that  an  increasing  capital  naturally  produces  an  increased  use 
of  consumable  commodities,  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  manu- 
factures, the  comparative  higher  price  of  laboTir,  the  improved  cul- 
rivation  of  the  soil,  the  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  and 
the  constant  growth  of  an  important  class  of  consumers  living 
upon  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  interest  of  money.  There 
cannot,  in  our  conception,  be  a  more  gross  error,  than  to  con- 
sider, as  Mr  Spence  does,  the  land  proprietors  as  almost  the  sole, 
or,  at  least,  the  principal  consumers  in  the  country.  They. were 
so  perhaps  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  almost  every  subsequent 
year  has  diminished  their  relative  importance  in  this  light.  Our 
landlords  at  present  have  not  the  distribution  of  much  above  a 
-  .     .    fbuit^ 
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'fourth  part  of  tKe  value  of  tfie  r^w produce  rajsecj in  the  country; 
*«nd  our  readers  already  know,  that  we  consider  the  gross  revenue 
of  the  society  as  greatly  exceeding  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil. 
•We  can  form  no  guess  at  the  portion  of  manufactures  consum- 
ed in  London  by  our  land  proprietors  ;  but 'we  should  conceive 
€bM,  it  was  comparatively  hot  very  considerable ;  and  that  onr 
cotton  manufacturers  would  be  more  alarmed  at  a  non-consump- 
tion agreement  among  the  wives,  daughters,  and  maid-servants 
of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  than  among  the  country  gentlemen. 

It  is  very  far  from  being  true,  that  the  manufacturer  derives  the 
whole  of  his  revenue  from  the  land  proprietor.     He  derives  indeed 
his  food,  and  whatever  raw  materials  he  may  want  of  home  growth, 
which,  we  arc  most  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  are  the  most 
important,  because  the  most  necessary  part  of  bis  reveanc :  but 
for  his  clothes,  his  houses,  his  furniture,  and  numberless  olther 
articles  of  comfort  and  convenience,  which  unquestionably  form 
a  part  of  the  revenue  I^e  consumes,  and  often  the  largest  part, 
he  is  indebted  to  other  manufacturers.     Each  manufacturer  and 
artificer  becomes  a  consumer  to  his  brother  manufacturers  and 
artificers  in  different  lines ;  and  if  history  tells  true,  the  states 
of  HoHand  and  Venice,  particularly  the  latter,  at  the  period  of 
'their  greatest  prosperity,  experienced  all    the  enriching   effects 
<hat  can  arise  from  a  great  consumption,  witliout  the  aid  of  ma- 
ny land  proprietors.     Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
importance  which  Mr  Spencc  attaches  to  the  circumstance-  of 
fifty  landlords  becoming  parsimomous,  which,  according  to  his 
own  calculation,  could  only  occasion  a  check  oh  agriculture  and 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  while  he  regards  aS 
insignificant  a  check  from  the  stoppage  of  foreign  commerce  to 
the  amoiint  of  fifty  millions,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  thinglf, 
would  operate  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  only  be  different 
from  the  greatness  of  its  extent.     We  are  quite  certain  that,  in 
those  feeliifgs,  the  manufacturers  in  our  great  staples  of  wool- 
lens, leather,  iron,  &c.  as   well   as   cotton,   cannot  sympathise 
with   him  5    and,   while  they  would  treat  with  the  most  per-  * 
feet   indifference  the  threat  of  a  few  landlords  to  imitate  Mr 
Elwes,  they  may  not  be  able  to  contemplate,  with  the  same  un- 
concern, the  loss  of  all  the  lack-land  consumers  of  Europe  or 
America. 

We  come  now  to  Mr  Spence*s  main  argument  against  foreign 
commerce,  which  we  suppose  must  be  considered  as  the  one  by 
which  he  means  to  stand  or  fall,  as  it  is  only  by  the  establisl^ 
ment  of  this  argument  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that 
he  can  justify  lus  title-page,  to  which  he  has  called  so  mtich 
attention.  A  few  observations,  we  think,  will  be  sufficient  to 
fhow  how  comnletely  he  has  bewildered  himself  on  this  subject, 

in 
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in  one  of  die  worst  paxts  of  ih/s  sjrsit^  of  the  ecopK>v^fMfr^l)^ 
doctrine  of  the  exchange  of  equivale;;us  ^  a^d  how  i;QtaUy.^C0Pf 
scious  he  see/ns  to  be  of  the  trju^e  n^ufe  of  foreign  (;cgQi^^erci^ 
Butj  lest  we  should  unUitentionaUy  nusrep^es^  ifx  $fi^nc^fi 
meaning  on  so  important  a  point,  we  sh^  HfXQt^  the  p^vs^ages  ij^ 
which  ms  principal  positions  and  prool^  a;:e  adv^;^!!^^^  ^i^thisf 
will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sty]^  in  ^^lic^  the  p^vsij^^t 
is  written. 

*  Aa  all  comm^irce  juauraUy  ^ividee  iifdf  into  f  fuptuncxc^  of  mp^ 
^yid  eyport,  I  (hall,  in  the  fir|b  ^Iqcc»  qi^c^vow  to  ^XPvc>  thft  W>  ni^es, 
P9  increafc  of  n^tipnal  we^th  c^n  in  a^y  c^fi  he  4criv^.^  (rom  con^opt^crcc 
of  import ;  aad*  in  the  next  plaqe^  that  although  n^tipna)  wealth  inay^ 
jn  fome  cafes,  be  derived  from  commerce  of  export^  ^et  that  fi^itiu'o^ 
in  confequcnce  of  particular  circumdances,  ha3  not<  deri;7ed,  nor  does 
derive,  from  this  branch  of  commerce,  any  poriiofi  of  her  national  *tp^aitb  ; 
and  confequcntlf,  that  her  richea,  her  profperiiy,  and  her  po^^er,  vc  in- 
trinfic,  derived  from  her  owb  refources,  independent  of  commercet 
end  mi^t  and  will  exift,  even  thoBgh  her  trade  (hould  be  annibtlat^d« 
Thefe  pofitionp,  untenable  a«  at  lirft  glance  they  imifr  4<em,  I  do  noC 
fear  of  bcjog  able  to  eftabliAi  to  the  fatiifiidioii  of  tbofc  jr4o  wilt  di^ 
mifs  from  their  minds  the  deep-rooted  prejudicet  wkh  whtcb,  oo  tiiii 
fubjeA,  they  are  warped  ;  ami  who,  no  lojog^  contented  with  exanioiag 
Jthe  mere  furface  of  things,  (hall  dctcrmific  ^o  penetrate  thcougb  cwry 
ilratum  of  the  mioc  wiuieh  cooceak  the  grand  truths  of  ppUtlaiil  ^cpnor 

hitoj  this  bold  intimation  of  Jris  int^n^tipn^,  hs  thus  p^Qceed^ 
^0  establish  his  positions ;  incj[ining,  as  the  reader  will  ^i^^  xa^h<r 
in^re  to  that  easy  and  impresaive  figure  of  speech  called  asser|joi% 
/than  to  that  more  difficult  and  duller  one  of  proofs 

*  £ftfry  wa  muji  alio'^j^  that  for  whatevier  a  oaxion  purdiaCes  in  p  io* 
pign  mari^et,  U  gives  an  adequate  value,  either  in  money,  or  ip  othejr 
^oods  ;  fo  far  theo,  certainly  it  gains  no  pro^t  nor  addition  Kp  Its  wealth  ; 
it  has  changed  poe  fort  of  wealth  for  ajiothtr^  but  it  hay  Aot  iocce^fcd 
the  amount  it  was  before  poflcfTcd  of.  Thus,  when  the  In^ia  Compaoy 
|ias  .exchanged  a  quantity  of  bullion  with  the  Chioefe  for  tea,  no  one 
will  fay  that  this  mere  exchange  is  any  iocreafc  of  national  wealth, 
We  have  gained  a  quantity  of  tea,  but  w£  have  parted  with  an  equal 
value  of  gpld  and  filver ;  and  if  this  tea  v^ere  (old  at  home  for  exadlv 
the  fame'  fum  that  had  been  given  for  it^  it  would  be  allowed  on  an 
hands,  that  no  wealth  bad  accrued  to  the  nation  from  this  transfer* 
But  becaufe  goods,  bought  at  a  foreign  marker,  and  fold  at  home,  have 
their  value  confiderably  augmented  by  the  charge  of  tranlporting  them, 
the  duty  paid  to  government,  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  •importer^ 
0CC.  ;  it  is  contended  by  tbe  dtfciplcaof  the  mercantile  fyftem,  that  this 
iocreafed  value  is  fo  much  proht  to  the  nattont«^fo  much  addition  to  the 
amount  of  national  wealth.  Tlu^s,  a  quantity  of  tea,  lay  they,  which 
haji  coft  10  China  ipool.j  will|  by  the  charges  and  pro&ts  M'hicb  h^ve 
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deewirJ  upon  it^  ptefkm%  to  iti  eKpoIinns  for  fade  io  Eau^nJ,  hint'  its 
ivAne  •ogmeotcd  to  t^oU  an^  ^'i^  be  fold  for  that  fugi  at  home. 
8fnce  tli€tt  tbe-fea  e<A  bat  ioocrf#  and  bah  bccQ  fold  for  ifcol.^  is  oo< 
thit  5ool.  iM  addiluHi  60  nationa)  wealth  t  To  this  queftioa  I  an(wer, 
N^j^  G€r$dnl§'H9i^  I'hcrtf  ia  no  doObt  hut  the  perfons  conceroed  in  thit 
tranfaAipD  have  gained  a  pro(!ty  a»id  have  added  to  their  individual 
Wealth.  TIm  (hip^waer  hat  added  to  his  wealth  by  the  freight  of  the 
tea  ;  the  uad^'writcr  by  his  premiums  of  infurance  apon  it :  the  go«  ' 
Teraaient  has  iiocreaftd  the  revenne  by  the  duties  of  cuAom  and  excife  % 
and  the  J£aft  India  Company  has  augmented  its  dividend  by^  the  profit 
gained  uj^on  this  article.  But  the  ^utftioh  is,  from  whence  have  thefe 
]^rotit8  of  the  (hip-owner,  the  urtderUri'iter,  the  government,  and  the 
£aft  Indk  t^orttpany  been  dei'ived  ?  Mave  they  not  been  drawn  from 
the  confurteri-  of*  tM<  tea?  itld*  ir  it  not  a$cleai^  m  the  noon  Jay,  (hat 
¥i^ietet  tAt  hfthet  Havt^aitied,  th5frlrtter  bavelbft';  that  the  fatten 
itfi  esMlTy  poort^  in  i^opoi^iof^  tfs  the  foVmef  ai^  ticher  ;  anif  in  (hort^ 
IMe  a  trtfrtsfri*,  riof  a  creation  df  vitiiiih  his  taken  place  ?  *  if  tbrtf  tea 
Dim  M^dnr  fdtffc^  ftoolj  the  bare  (^ro  ^'M  k  cofl|  wtHiM  the  nation 
hme-  betf  woanftt  ttian^  if  it  wa^e  MA  fof  1  jooh  f  dnattUy  nm.  In 
thfar  dCe,-  tW  €k)t4bRier9  of  tb^  trsr  woaldfaa^  kept  ia  cbtir  pockectf 
iNe  500L  whidby  oa  thr  otblM'  IbppofitMNi,  they  transferred  to  tb^  pockett 
«£•  th*  ihip'owo^,  tAe  infarei'^  iec«:  bat  the  national  wealth  would  be 
MClker  incf^aCed  aar  dinatniflrttl^ 

.  <  The  fafHe  r(afabk|  14  af^^licable  to  aQ  eoa»mei^  of  import.  In 
etery  cafe  tb^  tWar  p/^  tm  ar^cU  is  nuhat  it  hat  oji  in  the  foreign  mariet  / 
aad^  wbattver  it  ia  fold  for  more  than  this^  is  a  transfer  of  wealth  from 
the  confomera  of  the  article  to  thofe  who  gain  a  profit  by  it  i  but  in  na 
initance  ia  there  any  addition  to  national  wealth  oreated  by  this  branch 
of  commerce. ' 

These  are  the  principal  arguments  by  which  Mr  Spence  con-' 
troverts  the  notion  of  wealth  being  derived  from  a  commerce  of 
import.  Th6  following  are  his  concessions  in  favour  of  the  com-« 
merce  of  export. 

<  If  it  be  clear  that  no  fncreafe  of  nationa!  wealth  can  be  derived  front 
commerce  of  inlport,.  it  ia  on  the  other  hand  equally  ptain,  that  in  fonie 
•  cafes  an  increase  of  national  wealth  may  be  derived  from  comn&erce  of 
export.  Tlie  value  obtained  ia  fotelgn  markets  for  the  maimfadiiret 
^bich  a  natiort  ejcptorts,  refoKe*  irfclf  itfto  the  value  of  the  fopd  whichr 
1V4S  beeit  ei^ended  inr  nhmofafturing  them,  and  the  profits  of  the  maftef'' 
nfraiwftfftttrer  atirf  the  exporting  MercfMrt.  Thefe  profits  ar^  undoubt- 
edly rtatiof^ai'  ptoftr.  Thtiv,  wffcii  a'  tocev^kianvfa^oref  hu  been  fo  lon^ 
rf^loftd*  in  the  nnrtitff^Afft-in^  af  pibund  of  fa^  into  kce,  that  his  fub^ 
liftcnce  durhi^  tint  period  bat  eoft  fcfr./  this  itmiit  tbt  real  wtirth  of  the 
lade  f  and  if  it  b&  fold  art  howe,  whether  for  jd.  or  60)^  the  nation  is, 
aa  has  been  fhown,  no  richer  for  this  manufacture.  But  if  this  lace  be 
exported  to  another  country,  and  there  fold  for  6oL^  it  is  undeniable,  that 
the  exporting  nation  has  added  5ol«  to  its  wealth  by  its  &ilt|  fince  the 
auft  of  it  was  only  joU ' 

Now,  , 
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Now,  if  Mr  Spence  bad  undertaken  to  prore  die  very  reverse  of 
die  proposition  h^e  maintained,  and  to  show  that  commerce  of 
impcat  wa5}  profitable,  and  commerce  of  export  not ;  we  should 
ha?e  thought  that  he  had  a  much  more  hopeful  task  in  hand. 
For,  to  us,  on  the  first  glance,  it  appears  inconcei^Me,  how  a  na- 
tion can  get  paid  for  its  exports  but  by  its  imports  ;  and  though 
we  have  taken  Mr  Spence's  hint,  and  have  *  no  longer  been  con- 
tented to  examine  the  mere  surface  of  things,'  but  have  en- 
deavoured *  to  penetrate  through  every  stratum  of  the  mine 
which  conceals  the  grand  truths  of  political  economy '5  *  yet, 
strange  to  say  !  our  deep-rooted  prejudices'  still  remain,  and  w^ 
canpot  see  on  these  subjects  with  the  eyes^of  Mr  Spence. 

To  justify,  in  some  measure,  our  obstinacy,  let  us  examine  his 
last  illustration  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  remarks  to  which  it  will 
give  occasion,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  whole  passage  quoted* 

Mr  Spence  allows,  that  if  an  English  merchant  exports  laces 
or  other  goods  which  cost  50/.  and  sells  them  in  a  foreign  ooun^ 
try  for  60/.,  that  the  profit  of  SO/,  is  so  much  addition  to  the  na^ 
tional  wealth.  But  how,  we  would  ask,  is  this  SO/,  to  get  home  i 
If  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  foreign  goods,  the  whole  transaction 
is  immediately  altered  in  the  vocabulary  of  Mr  Spfnce.  It  be^ 
comes  a  commerce  of  import,  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  from 
which  no  national  wealth  can  possiblv  he  derived.  It  is  nedes- 
sary,  therefore,  that  it  should  come  nome  in  the  shape  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  Mr  Spen<*e*s  reasonings  is, 
that  no  foreign  commercial  transaction  <ban  enrich  a  nation,  but 
the  purchase  of  bullion.  This  certainly  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  economists ;  and  is  one  of  the  instances  alluded  to  at  th^ 
commencement  of  these  observations,  in  which  Mr  Spence  re- 
tains some  of  the  prejudices  which  they  have  so  ably  refuted.  If 
he  had  attended  to  them  on  this  subject,  they  would  have  told 
him,  and  told  him  truly,  that  a  balance  of  trade  paid  in  the  pre-i 
cious  metals,  is  the  pis-alUr  of  foreign  commerce,*  the  last  and 
most  unprofitable  resort,  when  one  nation  has  exported  a  quan- 
tity of  goods,  and  cannot  find  an  equal  value  of  foreign  goods 
that  are  wanted  at  home,  in  return.  But  this  relsult  oF  B& 
Spence's  reasonings,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
economists,  but  directly  contrary  to  his  own  definition  of  we^th^ 
which,  he  says  expressly,  does  not  consist  in  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  '  abundance  of  capital,  of  cultivated  and  productive  land,  and 
of  those  things  which  man  usually  esteems  valuable. '  f 

We  are  astonished  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Spence  states 

the 
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tko  inttance  of  die  etporting  metcfaanty  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
tme  source  of  the  national  profit  derived  from  the  commerce  (A 
import  \  for,  as  to  the  commerce  of  export,  we  can  only  consider 
it  as  profitable,  because  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  getting 
imports*  A  slight  alteration  in  Mr  Spence's  statement  will,  we 
think,  explain  the  matter. 

The  Englifh  merchant  exports  what  coft  him  30I.,  and  fells  it 
in  a  foreign  country  for  60I.  With  30I.  of  this  60I.  he  purchafes 
a  certain  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  which  his  countrymen  at 
home  confider  as  of  equal  value  with  the  goods  exported ;  and 
tbe  jondeniable  evidence  of  their  confideriiig  them  in  this  light,  as 
their  willingnefs  to  give  30I.  for  them.  Here,  then,  appears  to 
be  a  fair  exchange  of  equivalents :  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
merchant  has  got  another  30I.,  which  he  lays  out  likewife  in  thofe 
fovei|^  goods  which  he  thinks  are  moft  wanted  by  his  country- 
nwn  \  and  thefe  furplus  goods  flow  in  to  the  merchant,  and 
through  him  to  the^  nation,  exadly  Hke  a  rent  paid  in  kind  from 
a  foreign  country^  which  increa&s  by  its  whole  amount  the  quan«* 
ttty  of  oonfumable  commodities  in  the  nation  which  receives  itr 
This  view  of  the  commerce  of  import,  has,  it  mail  be  confeffi^l^' 
every  appearance  of  contributing  to  national  wealth  :  but  all  this 
fair  appearance  of  profit  is  at  once  dafhed  to  pieces  by  Mr  Spence, 
who  fays,  that  the  goods  flowing  in,  as  juft  defcribed,  will  be  (old 
and  confumed  at  home;  that  what  the  feller  gains,  tlte  buyer 
lofes  \  and  that,  though  the  merchants  may  obtain  ever  fo  great 
profits,  yet,  as  they  mud  necciTarily  be  colleded  from  their  pto* 
pcutioaably  irapoveriOied  cuftomers,  the  national  wealth  cannot 
poiBhIy  be  augmented.  This  is,  to  be  fure,  a  mod  diftrefHng  ar^ 
gumentf  if  true,  from  the  almoft  univerfal  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  applied ;  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  quite  evident  that  it  in-* 
volves  a  moft  grievous  fallacy^ 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  cafe,  which  we  hope  may  happen,  though  we 
confefs  that  our  fears  that  it  will  not,  greatly  prcpoiuierate  5 — let 
us  fuppofe  that  tbe.  emperors  of  France,  RufTia,  and  Auftria  were 
to  fend  to  our  fraternity  of  reviewers,  at  Edinburgh,  five  hundred/ 
Aou&nd  quarters  of  com,  fifty  thoufand  pipes  of  wine,  and  ten 
thoufand  poods  of  tallow,  as  7^  Jlendtr  tetiimony  of  their  fenfe  of 
rile  benefits  which  they  and  their  fubjedis  have  derived  from  our. 
critical  labours,  of  which,  to  ufe  the  language  of  our  great  bard 
on  a  dill  more  important  occafion,  <  all  Europe  rings  from  fide  to 
fide. '  If,  after  having  well  lighted  our  apartments  through  the 
medium  of  one  part  ol  the  pre(ent>  and  moft  fully  refrefhcd  our-^ 
feWcswith  the  very  feafonable  fupply  of  the  other  two,  we  were 
to  feel  the  very  natural  ambition  of  being  well  drcficd,  as  well  aa 
well,  fed,  and  were  in  con£equence  to  foU  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder for  the  purpofe  of  improving  our  co^tSj  and  purchafing 
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ttwdiateif  a^lf  hm  tuifertuaAte  dmriae  of  e<fri^ Jentsi  andrf* 
fisyt,  that  tboughr  we  might  be  esriched  a  little  at  the  ^xp^nfe  nf 
our  foreign  friends  by  wkit ,  thejr  tonfamedr  in*  kiiid$>  f^  aB  thai 
we  Told  was  paid  for  by  die  ^r  Scotch  ^  that  wfafiit  one  fmj 
gained,  the  other  loft  |  and  that  the  natioit  was  ttot  i  grain  ibl 
richer.  Woiild  it  ikA  ftiH  be  tnie^  whether  the  gobd»  wcfd  Tokl 
in  the  country  or  not,  that  th^  cbhfuihabl)?  comnwiditiea  in  Scoc* 
hnd  were  increafed  by  fire  hundred  tfaouftmd  ^aaat^s  of  com) 
fifty  thotiiand  pijpet  of  win^,*  and  ten  thoofukl  poovb-of  taiiow^ 
and  that  the  confeqiient  ineifeafed  co^udnntion'  and  enjoytrbait  of 
the  inhabitants  were  entirely  at  the  e^nM  of  the  ilhmAnn  fm 
lentiktes  who  bad  ibnt  fo  hrndfome  a  fiq>p^  ^ 

We  really  .iCannot  dtstingnSsh'  the  notional  profit  derived  froai 
the  incident  httt  noticed^  from  that  which  is  derived  firOm  tW 
eiear  profits  of  a  foreign  merohant  ta  the  same  TikKmvk^  hroughi 
home  in  foreign  coods :  am)  the  cireumstance  of  sheir  beiiy  coU 
at  homey  insSead  of  being  distribiited  ^aiit^  to  bm  htm  de^ 
tracting  from  the  nationid  advantage,  would,*  ill  oilr  opiaiefi^ 
greatiy  add  to  it ;  as  the  wish  to  possess^  these  desiretMe  artkfei 
would  stimuhte  many  kinds  of  imhibtly,  aiid  the  ^onsttmsUs 
commodifiiis  of  di^  oouhtiy  wootd  be  increase  by  much  nsif^ 
than  th^  goods  impottel*  M  l^r  Spenee  were  coiwiMent  ia  4t 
applieatibn  of  hi?  (foetrine  of  eauMalents,  he  would*  be  cdaii 
pelkd  to  say,  diat!  no  part  of  the  prfod^  it  a  Handed  esCiM 
which  was  brotight  to  ariaiket'  and  sold,  couU  OQntriIl«te.t<rfla« 
tional  wealthy'  beeauae  an  eqairateikt  was-dlways  gxvev' f of  it  IM 
the  purchaser.  We  hare  no  doubtj  thatf  ereta  Mr  S^cs^  bUielr 
would  start  at  thir  obachnion  ;  wivAvei  it  isrcertami  that  at  dr 
end  of  his  paihphlet,  whe!n  he  is  s)pemng  of  oefr  cMm^  f^>^ 
sions,  he  has  advanced  some  positions  whi^b,<  in  pomf  of  abstifAi* 
ty,  do  not  fait  riiortf  of  the  oo^chrsion  here  noticed.  As  the  nii* 
takes  to  which  we  allude  belong  entirely  t6'  die  presenr  saMet/ 
we  will  pohit  them  out  before  we  quit  icy  that  we  flihr|r  not  W^ 
occasion  to  ievert  to  it  againr 

The  economiks^  would  have  told  Mr  Spehce*^,  am^beitiigh^ 
have  seen  tiM  point  fuUy  and*  deadly  established  in  Mr  ]in)OghSBi'^' 
iMe  Jf$^^  iMo  th  Coiahial  Po/ky  0/  tim  Euf^ftM  Ftmnt,  tfait 
colonies  ought  to  be  considered  a^  provinces  iff  the  mother  cai^ 
try,  only  to  be  cUstmgwished  from  them  by  their  wane  of  oont^ 
guity.  This  want  ot  contiguity  indeed  hy  m  some  pdintV  ^ 
view,  a  very  important  dbiect,  pArticubdly  a^  ic  Sii||eetfi^  thtmr 

and 
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*  Des  colonies  font  dei  proviViees  de  h  ttietrofibte  PMif<fcf9Hf/ft' 
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and  the  capital  employed  upon  them,  tb  be  cut  orf  af  onfce  froirt 
the  main  body  of  the  empire ;  btit  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,' 
as  long  as  the  connexion  exists,  the  national  weahh  derived  from 
them  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  a  contiguous  province. 
The  principal  part  of  what  Great  Britain  receives  from  her  West 
Indian  colonies,  consists  of  remittances  of  rents  and  profits  to' 
the  proprietors  of  West  Iridia  estates  living  in  England.  These 
Tents  and  profits,  df  course,  greatly  exceed  in  Value  all  that  goed 
from  this  country  in  the  form  of  capital ;  and  the  balance  is  sent 
to  the  landlords  in  London^  in  the  shape  of  sugar  and  rum,  &c. 
Now  we  own  that  our  intellectual  optics  can  perceive  no  essential 
difference  between  this  transaction  and  that  which  would  takd 
place  in  the  case  of  a  land  proprietor  living  in  London,  who 
might  choose  to  farm  an  estate  which  he  had  near  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  by  means  of  an  agent,  and  receive  his  tents  in  kind: 
He  might  occasionally  remit  some  capital  from  London,  in  thcf 
shape  of  improved  farming  machinery,  or  of  oats  or  clothing  fot 
his  labourers,  when  these  articles  happened  to  be  cheaper  at  Lon- 
don than  at  Berwick ;  but  a  large  balance,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  estate  and  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  would  evi- 
dently be  diie  to  him  ;  and  the  agent  would  remit  it  in  Berwick 
smacKS  (if  they  were  not  too  much  crowded  with  passengers),  in 
the  shape  of  wheat  and  malt.  But  Mr  Spence  observes,  that  the 
dugar  and  rum  would  be  sold,  and  the  profits*  collected  from  the 
consumers  in  England. — So  would  the  wheat  and  malt.  Wherel 
then  is  the  difference  ? 

On  th/j  subject  of  wealth  derived  from  colonies,  Mr  Spence 
makes  one  of  the  oddest  concessions  which  We  ever  recollect  Xd  ^ 
have  met  with.  He  admits,  *  that  if  the  greater  part  of  our 
colonial  produce  were  sold  with  a  profit  to  othet  nations,  and 
if  diis  profit  were  drawn  either  in  gold  or  silver,  ,or  in  any 
other  wealth,  into  the  mother  country,  We  should  then  gain  an 
accession  of  wealth  *. '  This,  tlie  reader  will  see,  for  we  quote 
the  author's  words,  is  merely  an  expression  of  Mr  Spence's 
opinion,  that  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  wealth,  is  better 
than  colonial  produce*  NoW  we  really  think  that  tliis  is  a  Ques- 
tion which  should  be  left  to  the  choice  and  taste  of  the  public  ; 
«nd  as  we  have  great  reason,  front  experience,  to  expect,  that,  if 
they  were  left  at  liberty,  they  would  employ  the  gold  or  silver,  or 
other  wealth  acquired  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr  Spence,  imbe  pur- 
chase of  colonial  produce,  we  really  cannot  see  what  great  acces- 
sion of  wealth  could  be  derived  from  this  very  roundabout  tnode 
of  getting  at  what  they  want. 

Vol.  XI.  NO.  22.  F  f  Th^ 
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The  cultlration  of  the  West  India  islanda>  howerer,  by  Btttish 
capital,  on  account  probably  of  the  strong  resemblance  whkh  it 
Qccadions  between  an  EngK^  and  a  West  Indian  landlord,  seems, 
in  a  slight  degree,  to  hare  staggered  Mr  Spence;  and  on  tl»8  sub- 
ject, he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  speak  quite  in  hi«  vsual  high 
tone.  But  as  soon  as  he  looks  towards  the  East,  all  his  confidence 
returns,  and  be  exultingly  esclaims,,  *  No  one  will  pretend  that 
the  tea,  &c.  which  we  import  from  it,  are  raised  bjr  British  capi- 
ml ;  and  conseauently  every  one  must  admit,  that  whaterer  may 
be  tlie  profit  ot  the  East  India  Company  on  the  articlea  they  im- 
port, the  whole  of  it  is  drawn  from  the  consumers  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  therefore  that  the  dividends  of  tlie  East  India  proprie- 
tors, are  a  mere  transfer  from  the  pockets  o£  tht  cemm  unity  to 
thcm.'^ 

The  fkst  part  of  this  obserration  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  controYert.  We  are  fan  fronv  pretending,  that  the  produce  of 
the  East  is  raised  by  British  capital  >  but  this  acknowledgement, 
instead  of  detracting  from  the  wealth  we  derive  from  India,  ap- 
pears ta  us  to  increase  the  net  amount  of  it.  A  certain  number 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  living  in  Great  Britain,  however,  strange 
it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  are  in  fact  territorial  sovereigns  of  a 
very  large  part  of  India..  A  portiim  of  this^  territorkil  revenue^ 
d)eir  servants  and  factors  in  the  East  invest  in  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods,  to  an  amount  which,  in  the  estima&lon  o£  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  is  equal  to  from  six  to  ten  millions:  and,  that  their  real  va- 
lue in  London,  whatever  they  might  have  cost  in  the  East,  is  this* 
is  clearly  evinced  by  the  voluntary  offcr  of  EngHsb  coin,.  English 
bank  notes,  or  English  goods,  to  this  amount,  which  is  made  to 
obtain  them^  It  is  allowed,  tliat  very  little,  comparatively,  is  sent 
out  to  India ;  that  the  balance  consequently  is  prodigious  \  and  if 
tiiis  great  balance,  flowing  in  to  the  couatry  in  the  shape  of  con« 
dumable  commodities,  be  not  an  accession  to  the  national  wealth, 
all  our  ideas  on  these  subjects  arv  at  once  confounded,  and  we 
must  go  to.  school  again.  We  would  willingly  take  lessons  in  po- 
litical economy,  even  from  Mr  Spence,  if  he  would  write  a  little 
consistently,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce  conviction ;.  but,  unfor- 
tunately, when  we  attempt  to  begin  his  publication  again,  we 
stumble  uponhia definition  of  weakh^  and  are  at  once  bewildered 
in  our  attempts  to  reconcile  his  present  assertion,  that  a  great  ac-* 
cession  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods  does  not  increase  die  riches' 
•f  a  nation,  with  a  definition  of  wealth,  which  makes  it  consist  ii> 
the  abundance  of  those  things  which  man  usually  considers  as  va-* 
luable. 

Mr 
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Mr  Spence's  i)lan  for  getting  real  wealth  from  India,  like  his 
plan  for  setting  it  from  the  West  Indies,  showd  an  unusual  kind 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  says,  that  *  the  only  way  in 
which  any  national  profit  could  be  drawn  from  our  East  India 
territories,  would-be  from  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  there, 
and  transmitted  to  England. '  *  This,  we  conceive,  is  exactlv  what 
is  done  at  present.  Tbxes  are  really  levied  upon  the  inhaoitants 
there,  and  transmitted  to  England  in  goods }  and  the  onlv  effect 
of  transmitting  them  in  bullion  instead,  would  be,  that  tne  bul- 
lion, on  account  of  its  greater  plenty  here,  compared  with  India, 
would  go  out  again  as  fast  as  possible  for  the  goods )  and  we 
really  are  a  little  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  how  this  double  voyage, 
or  tne  bringing  home  one  commodity  instead  of  another  which 
is  more  wanted,  should  at  once  make  our  connexion  with  India 
profitable,  when  it  was  unprofitable  before. 

Mr  Spence,  as  a  kind  of  corollary  to  his  grand  doctrine  about 
commerce  of  import,  indulges  himself  in  a  few  financial  specula- 
tions ;  and  we  are  truly  sorrv  that  we  cannot  compliment  him  on 
a  greater  "degree  of  skill,  in  tnis  branch  of  political  economy,  than 
in  others.  He  says,  that  ^  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  show 
that  no  national  wealth  is  derived  from  commerce  of  import,  will 
serve  also  to  show  the  absurdity  of  their  notions  who  talk  of  the 
ihnportance  of  such  and  such  branches  of  commerce,  because  of 
the  great  duties  which  are  levied  on  them  at  the  custom*house 
or  excise-ofiice.  Such  reasoners  will  insist  upon  the  vast  value  of 
our  £ast  India  trade,  because  of  the  three  or  four  millions  which 
the  public  revenue  derives  from  the  duties  imposed  on  the  arti- 
cles imported  from  thence.  They  do  not  consider  that  all  such 
duties  are  finally  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  articles  on  wbicli 
they  are  laid ;  and  that  these  consumers  are  equally  able  to  pa/ 
the  sums  they  advance,  whether  Or  not  they  consume  the  arti- 
cles on  which  they  are  levied.  *  \  He  then  instances  the  cases  of 
the  consumers  of  tea  and  ale ;  and  intimates,  that  if  they  were 
to  substitute  for  them  the  wholesome  beverage  of  water,  they 
would  not  only  have  the  same,  but  a  much  greater  power  ox 
contributing  to  the  state  in  taxes.  We  would  recommend  to  Mr 
Spence  to  improve  this  hint,  and  to  suggest  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers  the  propriety  of  obliging  all  people,  by  law,  to  confine 
themselves  to  mere  necessaries,  that  what  they  no^  spend  in 
conveniences  and  luxuries  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  this  is  at  present  a  prodiriouslvlafge  sum,  it  might 
answer  their  purpose  completely,  and  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour  ad  infimium.     Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we 
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shrewdly  suspect,  that  this  fund,  great  as  it  is  at  present,  would 
in  a  few  years  most  rapidly  diminish.  The  same  people  who  are 
now  seen  exerting  every  nerve  to  obtain  tea,  sugar,  wine,  ale,  to- 
bacco, &c.  would,  we  are  afraid,  soon  slacken  their  efforts,  when 
they  were  convinced  by  experience  that  they  were  never  to  enjoy 
these  objects  of  their  desire,  but  were  to  pay  the  sum  that  would 
have  purchased  them  into  the  exchequer. 

Mr  Spence  has  chosen,  as  the  motto  for  his  pamphlet,  a  pas- 
sage from  Hume's  Essays  on  Commerce.  We  wish  that,  instead 
of  fixing  his  attention  upon  so  small  a  part,  he  had  read  and  di- 
gested die  whole.  He  would  then  have  learned,  that,  in  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs,  sovereigns  must  take  mankind 
as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent 
change  in  their  principles  and  ways  of  thinking ;  that  the  less 
natural  any  set  of  principles  are  wnich  support  a  particular  sociei- 
ty,  the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator  meet  in  raising  and  culti- 
vating them  ;  that  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggrandizes  the 
public  by  the  poverty  of  individuals ;  and  that,  as  our.  passions 
are  the  only  causes  of  labour,  these  must  be  called  forth  by  ade- 
quate incitements,  or  (except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances) 
industry,  and  its  offspring,  production,  will  infallibly  languish. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  recom- 
mend to  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  leave  off  tea  arid  ale,  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  pay  taxes,  unless  his  eloquence  in  favour 
of  war  has  power  to  persuade  them  to  like  paying  taxes,  as  well 
as  drinking  tea  and  ale.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr  Spence  will 
succeed  in  convincing  the  good  people  of  England  to  go  without 
wine,  and  to  hoard  Birmingham  manufactures,  unless  he  can  com- 
municate ^o  them  the  same  extraordinary  passion  for  hardware 
which  he  himself  seems  to  possess.  *  In  these  matters,  as  Hume 
says,  we  must  take  mankind  as  we  find  them  :  And  though  we 
feel  ourselves,  in  some  sort,  bound  by  the  office  we  have  under- 
taken, to  enter  our  protest  against  any  striking  depravity  in  the 
.  public  taste  ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  we  are  disposed  to  be  silent, 
and  to  leave  people  to  their  own  tastes  and  judgments  in  regard 
to  what  most  contributes  to  their  happiness.  To  say  the  truth, 
indeed,  w'e  are  ourselves  inclined  to  go  \yith  the  stream  in  this 
particurar^  and  though  we  abhor  excess,  we  should  tlecidedly 

prefer 

*  One  of  Mr  Spence's  mofl:  conflant  themes,  is  his  flrong  preference 
for  manufactures  of  an  unperifhaMc  nature,  compared  with  thofe  which 
are  fpecdily  confumcd,  and  *"  leave  not  a  iJereclc  behind.*  This  is  aif- 
other  of  liis  doftrines,  which  he  did  not  learn  from  the  Economifts. 
Their  fyftem  is  dreadfully  mangled  in  his  hands.  He  has  retained  thek 
•^y  aud  i-ejcded  theii*  eicfllencea.- 
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prefer  a  present  of  a  gWss  of  claret,  or  port,  to  refresfh  us  after 
the  weary  task  of  reviewing  Mr  Spence,  to  the  hardest  and  most 
"everlasting  button  that  was  ever  constructed.  Nor  would  the 
<onsciousness  of  our  being  able  to  hoard  such  articles  to  *  an  im*- 
mense  amount,  *  in  any  degree  alter  our  decision,  having  neither 
inclination,  nor  warehouses,  for  such  a  species  of  hoarding; 
and  having,  besides,  those  dull  intellects  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Spence,  •  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
^vrighi's  great  fortune  arose  from  his  spending  his  gains  in 
hardware,  instead  of  tea  and  sugar.  We  rather  think,  indeed, 
that  the  fact  is  against  Mr  Spence  in  the  present  instance; 
and  that,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright's  capital,  divesting  himself  for  a  moment  of  the  idea  of 
a  circulating  n^ium,  he  will  find,  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  it  consisted  in  flour,  meal,  tea,  sugar,  ale,  gin,  rum,  tobacco, 
soap,  candles,  and  wearing  apparel  as  the  wages  of  his  workmen, 
added  to  a  great  stock  of  raw  cotton,  and  as  little  manufactured 
cotton  as  he  could  help ;  all  articles,  these,  which  in  a  few  years 
-would  leave  not  a  wreck,  or  at  least  only  a  rag  behind.  The 
other  great  branch  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  capital,  would 
indeed  be  found  of  a  more  durable  nature — machinery;  but  it$ 
'Value,  we  conceive,  by  no  means  arises  merely  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  hardness,  but  from  its  power  *oi  saving  human  la- 
i)our,  and  of  rendering  constimeable  commodities  more  abundant 
and  cheaper.  We  have  the  greatest  possible  respect,  as  our  read- 
ers already  know,  for  the  accumulation  of  capital,  considering  it  as 
the  great  mean  of  future  production,  and  of  future  consumption, — 
but  no  respect  whatever  for  an  accumulation  of  pots  and  pans,  or 
Jcnives  and  scissars  beyond  the  use  of  the  possessor,  or  the  wants 
of  his  customers,— for  such  an  accumulation,  in  short,  as  would 
be  the  result  of  depriving  oursdves  of  wine,  to  hoard  our  Bir- 
mingham manufactures.  Our  difference  with  Mr  Spence,  in  this 
respect,  we  conceive,  nuist  arise  from  the  very  different  opinions 
we  have  of  the  nature  of  capital,  and  of  the  objects  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

We  intended  to  have  noticed  a  few  other  topics  in  Mr  Spence's 
production,  such  as  his  deviation  from  the  economists  into  a  wrong 
path  on  the  subject  of  price  i  f  his  inconsistency  in  allowing  home 

F  f  3  made 

•  P.  55. 

f  On  the  fubjeft  of  price,  the  economifts  may  boaft  a  fupenority  over 
Adam  Smith  ;  but  we  cannot  reconcile  their  juft  views,  in  general,  on  this 
important  point,  with  tihe  very  falfe  doctrine  which  they  apply  to  com- 
Aierce,  that,  Les  firix  precedent  toujoun  Us  achats^  ct  la  ventss.  Ph)  lia- 
^ratiff,  Vol.  11.  p.  259» 
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made  laces  to  stimulate  agricalture,  and  not  foreign  wines  anA 
teas ;  his  hopeful  recommendation  to  wear  more  coats  than  we 
want ;  his  strange  project  for  a  standing  navy,  &c.  &<?.  But  our 
limits  forbid  us ;  and  we  have  already  extended  this  article  se 
much  further  than  we  expected,  and  so  much  beyond  what  the 
size  and  merits  of  the  pamphlet  might  seem  to  require,  that  we 
must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

Though  a  regard  to  what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  and  a  sense 
of  the  foHy  of  exciting  false  hopes,  have  induced  us  to  declare 
very  fully  our  entire  dissent  from  Mr  Spence's  opinion  on  fore^ 
trade,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  bUnd  admirers  of 
this  species  of  cpfnmerc<^.  Every  rational  political  economist  con- 
siders it  as  greatly  inferior,  both  in  magnitude  and  importance,  to 
the  internal  trade  of  a  country ;  and  always  places  it  below  its 
two  elder  sisters,  agriculture  and  manunictures.  But,  besides 
this  view  of  its  relative  inferiority,  in  <wfaich  the  Econoinists,  Dr 
Smith,  and  almost  all  modern  writers  agree,  we  have  a  few  other 
objections  to  it,'  wliich  we  will  shortly  state. 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  think  that  it  mvr  be  said  of  it,  more  pe- 
culiarly than  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  it  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  peculiarly  flourishing  state  of  commerce  to  take  place  in  any. 
country,  without  suWi  an  influx  of  the  precbus  metals  as  mutt 
occasion  a  universal  rise  of  prices ;  or,  what  comes  exactly  to  the 
same  thing,  without  a  paper  currency,  which  only  prevents  this 
influx,  by  standing  at  a  level  a  little  lower  in  point  of  value  than 
would  have  been  me  case,  if  the  metals  had  been  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  course ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  have  the  same, 
or  rather  a  greater,  eflfect  on  prices.  •  This,  we  conceive,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  admirable  illustration  of  the  ba« 
lance  of  trade  given  by  Hume,  is  the  natural  check  to  foreitn 
commerce  \  and' it  is  instructive  to  obsen'e,  that  the  greater  is  the 
industry,  the  skill,  the  capital,  and  colonial  richness  of  any 
.  country,  tjie  lower  will  be  the  value  of  its  currency,  or  the 
higher  its  general  prices,  before  a  check  to  its  foreign  commeree 
occurs.    To  such  a  prosperous  state  of  foreign  commerce,  as 

would 

■    '■■  '■  ___ — I  II  '"^ 

*  With  or  without  the  Bank  reftriAion,  when,  from  an  unufual  a- 
bundance  of  exportable  commodities,  the  current  of  the  preeions  metah 
would  naturally  fet  ftrongly  into  this  country,  the  Bank  may  increafe  its 
iffue  of  notes  without  any  apparent  depreciation.  But  when,  by  mtani 
of  this  iffue,  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  from  being  in  our  fa- 
vour, quickly  returns  to  par,  the  level,  in  point  of  value,  at  which  the 
currency  ilands,  will  be  at  the  lead  fuUy  as  low  as  if  the  balances  had 
be(?n  paid  in  bullion,  and  the  precious  metals  increafed  in  ^uantity« 
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^xrould  naunally  have  occasioned  a  gr^at  influx  of  the  precious 
metalsi  with  this  inflaxj  checked  only  bf  a  pa^r  currency  attend* 
cd  Mirith  rather  aggravated  effects  of  the  same  kind,  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribatCi  more  than  to  all  other  circumstances  combinr 
ed,  that  rapid  advance  of  prices  which  ha«  taken  place  in  this 
country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  occasioned  so  much 
xiiscussion.     And  though,  owing  te  the  peculiar  advantages  we 
have  enjeved,  this  cause  has  not  as  yet  affected  our  commerce ; 
yet  we  thmk,  that,  proceeding  ia  the  same  course,  it  must  do  so 
^cimately^  and  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  foreign  commerce  can- 
not be  expected  permanently  to  bring  ipto  any  country  such  a  r^- 
4)id  accession  of  weadth  as  <^  late  years  has  flowed  from  it  itfto 
Great  Britain,  though  there  is  no  natural  necessity  that  the  check 
to  it,  when  it  comes,  should  either  be  very  violent  or  <very  sudden. 
Our  second  objection  to  foreign  commerce  is,  that  it  is  from 
its  nature  greatly  exposed  to  external  vidence  \  to  such  checks, 
in  short,  as  that  under  which  we  are  apprehensive  of  suffering  at 
present.     And  if  a  nation  has  habitually  ^conducted  itself  upon 
the  true  principles  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  has  purchased  all  its 
commodities  where  they  may  be  had  the  cheapest.  It  may  have 
become  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  some  of  the  most  nq- 
cessary  and  important  ar^ticles  of  its  consumption.     Under  these 
circumstances,  a  sudden  check  to  foreign  c^oramerce  from  violent 
causes,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  most  distressing 
consequences  \  and  its  liability  to  checks  of  this  kind,  forms  witA 
fiS  %  sufficient  reason  against  pushing  it  to  an  excessive  extent, 
and    habitually  importing  articles  of  d^  first  necessity  which 
might  be  raised  at  home. 

Our  third  objection  to  for^gn  commerce  is,  that,  as  we  entirely 
agree  with  Hume  and  Dr  Smith,  in  thinking  that  nations  may  be 
great  and  powerful  without  much  foreign  trade,*  and  that  the 
internal  commerce  of  a  country  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence 
<han  its  external  \  we  hate  to  hear  our  exports  and  imports  talked 
of  as  if  they  were  exclusively  the  barometer  of  our  public  pro- 
sperity. In  particular,  we  have  a  great  dislike,  when  any  plans 
are  proposed  which  have  for  their  object  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  poor,  to  give  them  greater  independence,  and  to  endeavour 
generally  to  improve  tlieir  conditions,  to  hear  it  immediately  ob- 

F  f  4  jected, 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Bilhop  Berkeley's  opinion, 
that  a  nation  with  a  large  and  fertile  territory  might  grow  richer  every 
year,  although  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brafa  a  thoufand  cubits  high  ; 
but  it  would  neither  grovir  rich  fo  fad,  nor  lo  fu;h  a  degree,  as  if  it  had 
the  adv^niage  of  foreign  cooimcrce. 
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jected,  that  thcv  may  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  labour ;  tha^ 
•Great  Britain  will  be  undersold  in  foreign  markets ;  and  that  he? 
vent  for  woollens,  cottons,  ar\4  hardware  will  be  contracted.  We 
certainly  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  sale  of  those 
articles  abroad  tends  to  enrich  Great  Britain  ;  but  we  think  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  are  other  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  besides  mere  riches.  When  the  question  is  be- 
tween wine  and  hardware,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecUng  the 
hardware ;  but  if  the  question  were,  between  wine  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  we  are  confident  that  wq 
should  as  little  hesitate  in  rejecting  the  wine :  and  in  this  feeling, 
we  hope  that  Great  Britain  and  her  senators  will  always  sympar 
thize  witli  us. 

In  these  objections  ^o  foreign  commerce,  we  trust  that  Mr 
Spence  will  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  remarks  which  we 
have  ventured  to  make  on  his  pamphlet ;  as  we  evidently  object  to 
^he  great  extension  of  this  species  of  trade  ;— ^not  because  we  agree 
.with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  productive  of  wealth,  but  because 
we  think  that  its  great  extension  is  naturally  attended  with  a  bad 
consequence^  similar  to  the  excessive  accumulation  of  the  preciou^ 
metals  ;  because  we  think,  that  security  and  independence,  with 
inoderate  wealth,  are  preferable  to  greater  richer  subject  to  fre- 
quent reverses ;  and  because  vre  think,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
Jower  classes  of  people  ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  sale  of  a  few  more  woollens  and  cottons. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  style  of  this  pamphlet. 
Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  extracts  given,  that  it  possesses  no 
very  commendable  qualities  \  but  it  is  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  the  substance  which  it  conveyed  w^re  of  value. 


Art.  XII.     Elisabeth^  ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberit.     Par  M*'*  Cottin. 
A  Paris.     Reimprimc  i  Londres.     1 806. 

Vr^E  arc  not,  in  general,  particularly  fond  of  novels  founded  on 
^^  fail  •,  but  we  muft  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  thing 
fo  well  executed  as  that  which  is  before  us.  The  daughter  of  a 
wretched  exile  in  Siberia  had  the  courage  and  filial  piety  to  un- 
dertake ai^fo  perform  a  journey  to  Peterfburgh,  for  the  purpofc 
of  foliiking  her  father's  liberty.  This  achievement,  worthy  of 
immortality,  is  the  groundwork  of  Madame  Cottin's  talc,  and  we 
give  her  no  mean  praife  in  faying  that  (he  has  done  full  juftice  to 
its  merits.  In  one  only  refpeft  is  (he  unfaithful  to  her  model. 
She  has  diminifhcd,  in  her  ideal  pifture,  the  dangers  \frhich  the 
'"     '■ '  *"    '    ♦  -   true 
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true  heroine  aftuaUy  furmounted,  from  the  fear,  as  fhc  informs  us, 
of  incurring  the  charge  of  extravagance.  This,  therefore,  muft 
add  one  to  the  many  inftances,  in  which  the  miracles  of  truth  have 
foared  above  the  level  of  fidtion,  and  in  which  imaginary  muft  yield 
to  real  virtue.  \ 

The  charafter  of  Elifabeth,  as  here  drawn,  is  in  its  general  form 
and  feature  fuch,  as  might,  we  think,  have  been  expedled  from  the 
hand  of  a  latiy-artift.  It  is  fo  natural  that  women  fhould  love  to 
make  their  heroines  a  little  heroic  !  that  they  (hould  delight  to  place 
l^emale  excellence  in  attitudes  noble  no  lefs  than  charming !  that, 
refigning  to  us  the  empire  of  perfonal,  and  perhaps  of  intelle<3:ual 

flower,  they  fliould  ftill  maintain  an  equal  claim  to  the  moral  fub- 
ime, — to  tnat  higher  fort  of  greatnels  which,  like  angels,  fcems 
to  be  of  no  fex  ! 

To  thofe  women  who  have  any  real  elevation  of  thought,  no- 
thing can  be  more  difgufting  than  the  charafler  of  a  Thaleftris. 
They  hate,  as  much  as  we  do,  the  vigorous  females  who  appear  to 
conititute  the  link  between  the  fexcs ;  and  will  not  condefcend  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  a  virago,  who  is  the  exad  duplicate  of  her 
Aupid  lovers,  fights  and  drubs  every  one  of  them  whofe  offers  dif- 
pleafe  her,  and  beftows  her  hand  only  on  him  who  is  found  to 
liavc  a  ftrongcr  and  harder  one  of  his  own.  Their  heroine  is  in 
a  different  ftylc.  Perhaps  (he  is  not  particularly  diftinguiftied  even 
for  that  chaftcned  loftinefs  which  may  confift  with  virgin  delica- 
cy, the  loftinefs  of  a  Portia  or  a  Corinne,  of  la  d^ime  Romaine  or 
la  Sibylle  triomphante  :  perhaps  (he  is  not  even  an  Elifabeth,  innav 
cently,  and,  as  it  were  unconfcioufly  magnanimous  ;  but  is  reprc- 
fented  as  all  gentlenefs  and  diffidence.  Still  we  (hall  find  her  in- 
fenfibly  led  through  fcenes  which  (how  her  to  poflefs  fortitude  and 
difintereftednefs  and  other  virtues  of  the  firft  order ;  we  (hall  be 
feduced  into  refpeft,  where  we  were  defired  only  to  love  ;  with 
the  weaknefs  that  folicits  protection,  we  (hall  find  blended,  not 
only  all  the  fweetnefs  that  attrafts,  but  much  alfo  of  the  dignity 
that  ennobles  it.  ^ 

We  are  aware  of  the  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but, 
that  it  is  not  therefore  imaginary,  may  apoear  from  a  reference  to 
the  Delphines  and  Corinnes  of  France  j  and  to  the  Gecilias,  the 
^llenas,  and  the  Belindas  of  England.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
delineations  of  female  excellence  by  the  other  fex,  ofteo^prefent  us 
with  a  figure  of  imperial  majedy  \  but  we  cannot  help  tl^^king 
that,  when  they  draw  after  their  own  notions  and  conceptions  ra- 
ther than  from  books,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  us  an  Ophelia 
or  a  Defdemona.  • 

Madame  Cottin  has.  in  one  rcfpeft,  been  particularly  happy. 
I{cr  heroine  has  bpen  educated  in  fuch  folitu  Je  and  inacquaintance 

with 
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with  t^e  world,  that  her  childliloe  fiinpHcit7»  ^°d  engaging  inm>« 
ccncc  of  demeanour^  feem  perfectly  in  charader,  though  they  are 
the  accompaniments  of  a  heart  uncommonly  great  and  noble. 
There  is  nothing  in  her  features  hard  or  haughty  ;  nothing  that 
fecms  to  exclaim  with  one  of  the  heroines  of  Comcdlc,— 
7r  me  fais  dts  vert  us  digftes  d^Une  yRomaine* 
But,  indeed,  the  mind  that  conceived  this  charader,  can  heft  do 
it  judicc;  and  the  reader  (hall  therefore  be  indulged  with  a  trait 
or  two  of  the  reprefentation. 

*  A  deux  ou  trois  verftes  d^  SaTmka,  au  milieu  d'une  foKit  marc- 
cageufe,  ct  remplie  de  flaques  d'can,  fur  Ie  bord  d'un  lac  circulairc,  pro- 
fond  ct  bordc  de  pcupiiers  noirs  ct  blancs,  habitoit  uue  famille  d'exilcs. 
EHe  itoh  compofef  de  trois  perfonnes,  d*un  bomme  de  quarante-cin^ 
ans,  de  fa  fcrame  et  de  fa  fille,  belle,  et  dans  toute  la  flcur  de  la  jeunefTc, 

*  Renfprm^e  dans  ce  d^fert,  cette  famille  n'avoit  de  communication 
avec  pcrfunne  ;  Ie  pcrc  alloit  tout  feul  a  la  cbafle,  jamais  il  ne  venoit  a 
Sa'fmka,  jamais  on  n'y  avoit  vu  ni  fa  femme  ni  fa  fille  ;  hors  une  pauvre 
payfanne  tartare  qui  les  fervoit,  nul  6tre  aa  monde  ne  pouvoit  entrer  dam 
Icur  cabane.  On  ne  connoiffoit  ni  leur  patricj  ni  Icur  naifTance,  ni  la 
caufe  de  leur  cliatiment ;  Ic  gouvemeur  de  ToboMc  en  avoit  feul  Ic  fe- 
rret, et  ne  Tavoit  pas  m^me  confic  au  lieutenant  de  fk  jurifdiftion  ctabli 
a  SaYmka.  £n  mettant  ces  exiles  foui  fa  furreillance,  il  lui  avoit  feul^ 
ment  recommand^  de  leur  fourair  un  logement  commode,  un  petit  hr^ 
din,  de  la  nourriture  et  des  v^tements,  mais  d'empecher  qu'ik  euflent 
aucune  communication  au  debors,  et  furtout  d'intercepter  fcvereroent 
toutes  ks  lettres  qu'ils  hafarderoient  de  faire  pafler  i.  la  CQur  de  Rufie.  * 
p.  5,  6. 

"    After  a  very  striking  sketch  of  Siberian  scenery,  the  writer 
proceeds — 

*  A  Peft  de  cette  grande  plaine,  une  petite  ehapelle  de  hois  avoit  ct^ 
clev^e  par  des  chr^tiens ;  on  remarquoit  que  de  ce  c6te  les  tombeaux 
avoient  ^t^  rcfpe^es,  et  que  devant  cette  croix  qui  rappeUe  toutes  ks 
vertust  Phomme  n'avoit  point  o^  profaner  la  cendre  des  morts.  C'e& 
dans  ces  landes  ou  iteppes,  noro  quVlles  portent  en  Siberie»  que,  durant 
Ie  long  et  rude  bier  de  ce  climat,  Pierre  v^pringer  paflbit  toutes  fes  ma- 
ting a  la  cbafie :  il  tuoit  des  ^lans  qui  fe  nourri&nt  des  jeunes  feuilles 
du  tremble  et  des  peupliers*  II  attrapoit  quelquefois  des  marti-es  zibe- 
lines,  alfez  rares  dans  ce  canton,  et  plus  fuuvent  des  hermines  qui  y  foot 
en  grand  nombre :  du  prix  de  leur  fourrure,  il  faifoit  venir  de  ToboUk, 
des  meubles  commodes  et  agr^ables  pour  fa  femmes  et  des  livres  pour  fa 
iille.  I-es  longues  foirecs  ctoient  employees  a  Tinftruction  de  la  jeune 
Elifabeth  ;  fouvent  aflife  entre  fes  parents,  elle  leur  lifoit  tout  baut  des 
paflages  d'biftoire  ?  Springer  arr^toit  fon  attention  fur  tous  les  traits 
<]ui  pouvoient  dlever  fon  ^nie,  et  fa  mere,'  Phedora,  fur  tous  ceux  qui 
pouvoient  I'attendrir.  L'un  lui  montroit  toute  la  beaut^  de  la  gloire  et 
de  rbero'ifme,  I'autrc  tout  Ie  charme  des  fentiments  pteux  et  de  la  bonte 
modefle  :  fon  pere  lui  difoit  ce  que  h  vertu  a  de  grwd  et  de  fublime  ; 

fa 
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I 
fii  lamt  ce  quVUe  a  d^  confolunt  et  d'wfnabie  s  U  premier  lui  apprpMH^ 
^ommtat  3  la  £iut  T^vireVf  ^Ue-ci  oommrat  11 U  faut  ch^rjr.  De  ce  coa** 
ooors  de  foins,  il  r6(uUa  un  caradere  courageqx»  frniibley  qui,  rcumiTant 
I'extraordinaire  dqergte  de  Springer  a  l'ange]iqut  douceur  de  Fhedor9» 
fut  tout  a  la  fois  nople  et  fier  comme  tout  ce  qui  vient  de  rhoaocury  t% 
teodre  et  devout  coaime  tout  ce  qui  vient  de  Tamour.  *     p.  9,  to, 

*  £lev^  dans  ces  bois  fauvages  depuis  I'dge  de  q\iatre  ans,  la  jeune 
Elifabeth  ne  connoiffoit  point  d'a^re  patric  ;  clle  txouvoit  dans  cellc^i 
de  ces  beaut^s  que  la  nature  ofiPre  encore  m^me  dans  Ics  lieux  qu'e|le  a 
k  plus  maltrait^f  et  de  ces  plaifirs  fimples  que  les  occurs  innocents  goA- 
tent  parlout.  Elle  s'amufoit  a  grimper  fur  les  rochers  qui  bordolent  Ic 
lac,  pour  y  prendre  des  ceufs  d'eperviers  et  de  yautours  bkncs  qui  y  font 
leurs  nidi  pendant  l*ct^.  Sou  vent  elle  attrapoit  des  ramiers  au  filet  ft 
en  reropliffoit  une  voliere ;  d'autres  fois  elle  pcchoit  des  corrafiss  qui 
vont  par  bancs  et  dont  les  ^cailles  pourpr^es,  coUees  les  unes  centre  lei 
autres,  paroifibient  a  travers  les  eaux  du  lac  comme  des  couches  de  feu 
recouYertes  d'un  argent  liqnide.  Jamais  darant  fon.heureufe  enfance,  il 
nelui  Tiot  dans  la  penf^  qu'il  pouroit  y  avoir  un  fort  plus  fbrtua^  que 
k  lien.  8a  (ante  fe  fortifioit  par  le  grand  air,  fa  taille  b  d^veloppoit 
par  I'eaercice,  et  fur  fon  vifage  ou  repofoit  la  pai^  de  |Hxi|iocea^|  09 
voyoit  chaque  joqr  naitre  un  agr^ment  de  plus.  Ainfi,  loin  du  monda 
et  des  hommes,  croiflbit  en  beauts  cette  Jeune  vierge  pour  les  yeux  feula 
de  fes  parents,  pour  Tunique  charme  de  leur  cceur,  femblable  a  la  fleur 
du  defert  qui  ne  s'^panouit  <}u'en  prefence  du  foleil,  et  ne  fe  pare  pas 
moins  de  vives  couleurs,  quoiqu'elle  ne  puifle  ^tre  vue  que  par  Tafttt  a 
qui  elle  doit  la  vie. '    p.  15,  16. 

Such  were  the  virtues  formed  in  the  depth  of  Siberian  drearir 
ness,  as  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  spring  seem  to  have  beei^ 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  winter.  We  naay  ado,  that  with  the  cha»- 
racter  of  the  heroine,  that  of  the  composition  itself  corrcspopds  i 
energetic,  enthusiastic; — but  nothing  can  exceed  the  feminine  de- 
licacy that  every  where  shades  and  refines  it.  What,  indeed,  but 
a  dress  of  the  most  vestal  white  would  beome  the  saintly  figure  of 
Elisabeth  ?  Our  fair  author  is  not  one  who  loves  to  ex<:ite  atteiw 
tion  by  a  display  of  the  ignoble  or  the  unholy  passions.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  must,  in  a  measure,  enter  every  picture  of  life 
and  manners  ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  must  enter,  that  Madame 
G>ttin  admits  them.  They  are  shown  by  her,  but  not  so  promi-^ 
nentlv  as  to  mingle  with  those  gentler  and  more  agreeable  visiona 
that  nil  the  sight.  They  come,  as  flying  clouds,  to  tlirow  a  sha* 
dow  over  the  current ;  not  as  a  miry  infusion  to  sully  its  clear* 
ness.  From  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  to  it§  close,  tlic 
thoughts,  the  expressions,  the  descriptions,  all  are  lirpprd  purity. 

To  this  delicacy  of  principle,  which  is  virtue,  the  author  gf 
Elisabeth  adds  delicacy  of  hand,  which  is  taste.  Her  writing 
bas  a  great  deal  of  that  quality,  which,  Vhcn  ascribed  to  the 

countenance. 
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countenance,  is  called  egression.  It  impliesi  not  exactly,  strong 
sensations  strongly  signified  5  but  nice  and  sensitive  perceptions 
on  every  occasion,  however  common, — and  looks  that  speakingly 
reflect  them  :  a  mind  quickly  seeing,  and  as*  quickly  seen  5  a 
clear  but  artless  indication  of  emotions,  natural  but  not  vulgar. 
It  is  certainly  possible  for  writing  to  convey  the  idea  of  all  this, 
though  it  may  be  the  production  of  deep  deliberation.  No  au- 
thor, however,  could  so  write,  Vho  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  human  naturci'  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  what,  by 
a  very  complimentary  phrase,  we  call  kncnvledge  of  the  ivorld ;  but 
only  a  vivid  conception  of  the  genuine  , feelings  of  the  mind  in 
ordmary  situations.  This  exquisiteness  olF  /^ir/,  this  play  of  fea- 
tures, belong  to  the  composition  of  Madame  Cottin :  perhaps 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  best  authors 
of  her  sex.  In  the  portraiture  of  deep  and  tragic  passion,  men 
may  possibly  excel  women  j  but  surely  it  is  a  fact,  and  np  fancy, 
that  women  understand  better,  and  pencil  out  more  gracefully, 
those  finer  and  more  fugitive  impressions  which  come  under  the 
description  of  sentiment.  Even  the  countrymen  of  Rousseau  are 
apt  to  recommend  some  of  their  fair  writers  as  the  best  models 
of  the  sentimental  style.  They  find  in  them  more  truth,  nature, 
gentleness  j  less  of  exaggeration  and  mannerism ;  sensibilities 
less  morbid,  and  language  refined  without  bordering  on  efl^emi- 
nacy. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether  this  power  of 
susceptibility  in  the  feniale  mind,  a  power  made  up,  as  we  have 
mentioned  it  to  be,  is  original,  or  formed  by  circumstances  \ 
We  certainly  do  believe  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  original  ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  things  in  the  situation  of  women,  in  the 
ground  which  they  occupy  in  society,  that  seem  to  assist  nature 
m  the  production  of  the  effect  described.  Their  conscious  infe- 
riority of  personal  strength  must  of  itself  dispose  them  to  a  culr 
tivation  of  the  finer  and  lovelier  feelings  5  and  this  disposition  is 
much  aided  by  their  exemption  from  those  employments  which 
haclney  the  minds  of  the  other  sex,  and  have  a  tendency  to  wear 
down  all  the  minuter  feelings.  In  consequence,  too,  of  their 
domestic  life,  that  reciprocation  of  social  kindnesses,  which  is 
only  a  recreation  to  men,  is  to  women  in  some  sense  a  bpsiness. 
It  is  their  field-duty,  from  which  household  cares  are  their  repose. 
Men  do  not  seek  the  intercourse  of  society  as  a  friend  to  be  cul- 
tivated, but  merely  throw  themselves  pn  its  bosom  to  sleep. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  resort  to  it  with  recollections  undis- 
tracted,  and  curiosity  all  alive.  Thus,  that  which  we  enjoy  and 
forget,  keeps  their  attention  and  their  feelings  in  constant  play, 
and  gradually  matures  their  perceptions  into  instinct. 
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To  similar  causes,  the  softer  sex  owe  their  exquisite  acquaint- 
ance with  life  and  manners ;  their  fine  discernment  of  those 
ifmaller  peculiarities  of  character  which  throw  so  much  light  and 
shade  over  the  surface  of  ordinary  society.  Of  the  deeper  varie- 
ties of  the  mind  they  know  little ;  because  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  watch  its  movements  when  s^itated  by  the  vexing 
disquietudes  of  business,  or  ploughed  up  into  frightful  inequali- 
ties by  the  tempests  of  public  life.  It  is  human  nature  in  a  calm, 
or  ruffled  only  into  gentle  undulation  ;  it  is  the  light  restlessness 
of  the  domestic  and  the  social  passions  5  it  is  the  Jlre-side  charac- 
ter of  mankind  which  forms  their  chief  study,  and  with  which^ 
of  course,  they  are  perfectly  intimate. 

Consider  also  that  class  of  domestic  occupations  which  concerns 
the  care  of  children.  Peace  be  to  those  wretched  votaries  of  dis- 
sipation, if  indeed  they  can  find  peace,  who,  all  selfishrtess,  resign 
their  offspring  to  fortune,  apparently  not  as  pledges,  but  as  pre- 
sents. Of  these  we  say  nothing  5  but  with  respect  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  middling  classes,  there  can  be  no  question  tliat,  eitlier 
as  mothers,  or  as  elder  sisters,  the  female  sex  are  infinitely  more 
conversant  with  children  than  the  other.  Trace  the  effects  na- 
turally produced  on  their  minds  by  this  sort  of  society,  for  surely 
it  may  be  honoured  with  that  appellation.  What  habits  of  quick 
and  intelligent  observation  must  be  formed,  by  die  employment 
of  watching  over  interesting  helplessness,  and  construing  ill-ex- 
plained wants  1  How  must  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  un- 
sophisticated nature,  reflect  back  on  the  dispositions  of  the 
observer  a  kind  of  simplicitv  and  ingenuousness  !  What  an  in- 
sight into  the  native  constitution  cf  the  human  mind  must  it 
give,  to  inspect  it  in  the  very  act  of  concoction !  It  is  as  if  a 
chemist  should  examine 

«.(  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew.  * 
Not  that  mothers  will  be  apt  to  indulge  in  delusive  dreams  of 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  human  society.  They  see 
too  much  of  the  waywardness  of  infants  to  imagine  them  perfect. 
They  neither  find  them  nor  think  them  angels,  though  they  often 
call  them  so.  But  whatever  is  bad  or  good  in  them,  they  behold 
untrammelled  and  undisguised.  All  this  must,  in  some  degree, 
contribute  to  form  those  peculiarities  in  the  ftmale  character,  of 
which  we  are  attempting  to  follow  out  the  jiatural  history. 
.  The  same  peculiarities,  may,  in  part,  perhaps,  be  traced  up  to 
the  system  of  European  manners,  which  allows  to  women  a  fn^e 
association  with  the  world,  while  it  enjoins  on  them  the  condi- 
tion of  an  unimpeachable  strictness  of  conduct.  However  loosely 
the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  may  be  exacted  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  the  system  is  still  pretty  extensively  acted  upon  ;  and 

it 
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k  doubtless  tends  to  produce  in  the  sex  a  habit  of  circumspectioi], 
an  alarmed  sense  of  self-respect^  and  a  scrupulous  tenderness  of 
that  feelings  which  is  to  conscience  what  decorum  is  to  virtue.  But 
these  quaUties  seem  to  be  intimatefy  allied  with  delicacy  of  per- 
ception and  of  mind. .  In  fact,  in  the  western  world|  bitfueona 
has  become  (if  we  may  use  a  very  hard  and  workman-like  term), 
the  vrofissiofial  virtue  of  the  fair,  and  it  is  therefore  that  they  ex- 
eel  in  It.  On  the  whole,  if  it  should  be  asked,  why  women  are 
];nore  refined  than  men  ?  it  may  be  asked  in  return,  why  civilized 
Qien  are  more  refined  than  barbarians  ?  It  is  society  which  has 
polished  the  savage*  It  is  the  task  of  presiding  orer  the  society 
of  society,  the  more  civilized  part  of  civilized  life,  which  has  do 
highly  polished,  and  thrown  so  fine  a  finish  over  the  women* 

Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  some  men  wonder,  that  female 
minds  should  be  so  quick  of  comprehension  on  common  subjects, 
and  yet  so  much  averse  to  profound  disquisition  \  so  tntelligenti 
so  susceptible  of  impressions,  in  familiar  discourse,  ahd  yet,  in 
politics  so  dull,  in  metaphvsics  so  tasteless  ?  They  wonder  at  all 
this  as  inconsistent }  but  tne  wonder  and  the  inconsistency  wouM 
be,  if  the  matter  were  otherwise.  We  are  all  adroit  at  that 
which  we  have  practised  i  and  these  sagacious  wonderers  may 
as  well  consideri  why  many  a  sage,  who  has  mines  of  thought  and 
magazines  of  information  sufficient  to  supply  the  intellectual 
commerce  of  a  kingdom,  should  yet  be  miserably  clumsy  and 
stupid  nt  the  retail  traffic  of  ordinary  chit-chat )  or  why  many  a 
philosopher  who  can  determine  to  a  minute  the  curvatute  of  a^ 
comet's  path,  should  be  utterly  unable  to  curve  his  own  person 
into  a  tolerable  bow.  From  tnesa^  however,  or  any  of  the  yre« 
ceding  remarks,  it  were  strange  to  conclude  that  women  are  to  be 
repelled  from  the  severer  studies,  as  if  ignorance  were  the  first  of 
female  qualifications.  The  renuirks  would  rather  justify  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  Providence  has  clearly  assigned,  to  the  one 
sex  the  forensic,  to  the  other  the  domestic  occfupations  \  and  be« 
fore  so  obvious  a  difference  of  destinati<>n  can  be  overlooked,  not 
only  must  all  right  principles  and  feelbgs  be  abimdoned,  but  the 
essence  of  things  must  almost  be  changed.  Till  this  crisis  oc- 
curs, women  will  be  the  tutelary  powers  of  domestic  and  social 
enjoyment ;  and  so  long.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing 
reflections,  tKey  will  retain  their  present  agremens.  To  embellish 
tlieir  minds,  therefore,  with  an  ampler  furniture  of  knowledge, 
would  only  confer  on  them  the  means  of  decorating  with  addi-^ 
tional  effect  their  proper  sphere^  for  the  muses  can  never,  of 
themselves,  be  at  war  either  with  the  graces  or  with  the  virtues. 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  must  b^  an  original  susceptibility  in 
the  female  mind,  which  so  education  can  give,  and  which  hardly 

any 
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any  could  ^entirely  destroy.  Suppose  a  country^  in  which  all  the 
feebler  and  more  ricketty  males  ahould  be  carefully  culled  out, 
and  instead  of  being  committed  te  the  river,  as  they  would  have 
been  in  Sparta,  ahould  be  cooped  up  in  drawing-rooms,  secluded 
from  public  afFairs,  forbidden  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  devoted  to  the  household  deities,  and  in  all  respects  aub- 
jected  to  those  laws  of  conduct,  which  opinion  has,  in  this  coun- 
try, imposed  on  women.  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  but 
that  this  order  of  beings  would  make  a  considerable  approach  to 
the  female  character ;  but  surely  it  would  prove  but  a  sorry  con-» 
cern.  They  would  turn  out,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  a  mere 
corporation  of  tailors  ;  sad  men,  and  worse  women.  Many  of 
them  would  scribble  novels ;  but  which  of  them  would  prove 
such  a  novelist  as  Madame  Cottin  i  Many  a  tolerable  Baucis  or 
Mopsa  should  we  find  among  them  i  but  which  of  them  would 
resemble  Elisabeth  ? 

The  mention  of  this  last  nan)e>  reads  us  from  a  digression 
which  must  have  fatigued  the  reader )  and  without,  therefore^ 
inflicting  on  him  the  further  detention  of  a  tedious  apology^ 
we  will  abruptly  hasten  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  immediately 
pressing  upon  us.  We  are  fearful,  however,  of  spoiling  the 
istory  for  him,  were  we  to  give  a  complete  abridgment  of  it  \  and 
shall  therefore  prefer  the  method  or  exciting  bis  curiosity  by 
drawing  out  an  analysis  of  the  first  part  only. 

Elisaoeth,  in  infancy,  was  happy  |  but,  as  she  advanced  in 
years,  her  father^s  melanchol^r  and  her  mother's  tears  could  not 
escape  her  notice.  She  inquired  the  cause  of  their  sorrows,  and 
did  not  understand  the  reply,  when  she  was  told  that  they  mourn- 
ed for  their  country.  Nothing  more  was  revealed  to  her,  but  she 
became  sad.  She  nad,  indeed,  no  griefs  of  her  own  ;  or  ratl\er 
she  would  have  had  none,  if  she  had  not  regarded  her  parents  as 
a  dearer  self.  She  forgot  all  her  innocent  pleasures,  her  birds 
and  her  flowers,  and  was  absorbed  in  meditation.  One  single 
thofught  occupied  her  abroad»  at  home,  at  night,  by  day  :  but  it 
was  religiously  concealed  ^  it  filled  her  mind,  but  was  not  suffer- 
ed to  overflow. 

*  Out  elle  Youk>it  partir,  die  vnuloit  s^arracbcr  dcs  brai  de  fci  parents 
ppur  alter  fcule  a  pied  juf<|^*a  PeterA>ourg,  demander  la  grace  de  foa 
pcrc  :  tel  ctoit  le  hardi  cicflein  qu'elk  avoit  congu,  telle  etoic  la  temc> 
raire  cntreprife  dont  ne  s'cSrayoit  point  unejeunc  fille  timide.  £n  vaiu 
die  cntrcvoyoit  de  grands  obttades  ;  la  force  de  fa  volonte,  Ic  courage 
de  (ba  coeiir,  ct  fa  confiance  en  Dieu,  U  rafltiroicol  ct  lui  r^pondoieiic 
qu'elle  triomphcrpit  de  tout. ' 

But,  how  execute  this  daring  project  ?    How  perform  the  cir- 
cuit of  half  Europe  ?    How  find  her  road  without  a  guide  ?    How 
"    '  traverse 
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traverse  it  without  a  protector  ?  Tliese  thoughts  held  her  anxious 
and  hesitating)  till  at  last  one  avenue  of  hope  seemed  to  open 
through  the  gloom  of  despondency.  Some  years  before.  Springer 
had  been  rescued  from  imminent  peril  during  a  bear-hunt,  by  the 
son  of  M.  de  SmolofF,  the  governor  of  Tobolsk,  who  accidentally 
encountered  him  during  this  dangerous  sport.  The  name  of  this 
benefactor  was  ever  afterwards  recollected  and  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  pottage  of  the  exiles.  Elisabeth  and  her  mother 
had  never  seen  him,  but  they  daily  implored  heaven  to  visit  him 
with  its  choisest  blessings.  In  her  present  difficulty,  SmoloiF  re- 
curred to  the  recollection  of  Elisabeth ;  he  had  never  been  absent 
from  her  thought  or  her  prayer,  and  his  idea  therefore  naturally 
mixed  itself  with  the  designs  that  absorbed  her  mind ;  he  had 
saved  her  father,  and  his  fancied  image  therefore  entered  into  the 
noble  visions  framed  by  her  filial  piety.  But  how  was  an  inter- 
view with  him  to  be  procured  ? 

Springer  one  day  did  not  return  to  his  cottage  at  the  hour  pro- 
mised. His  wife  and  child  anxiously  awaited,  and  at  length  sal- 
lied out  in  quest  of  him.  Elisabeth  was  better  able  to  support 
fatigue  than  her  mother,  and  therefore  proceeded  farther.  Ni^t 
was  already  approaching,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  soon  af- 
ter the  figure  of  a  man  behind  a  mass  of  rocks,  caught  her  atten- 
tion. *  Is  it  my  father  ?  '  she  exclaimed.  A  young  and  hand- 
some man  appeared,  and  seemed  as  much  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise at  the  meeting,  as  Elisabeth  was  lost  in  disappointment. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  that  this  youth  was  Smolofi',  and  that 
SmolofF  is  to  be  the  lover  of  the  tale.  Madame  Cottin,  however, 
has  not  by  any  means  overcharged  her  narrative  with  the  details 
of  the  tender  passion.  The  celeoration  of  filial  piety  was  her^ob- 
ject,  and  she  never  loses  sight  of  it.  She  has  contrived  to  make 
this  noble  species  of  passion  so  engaging  in  her  pages,  that  the 
garnish  of  a  more  romantic  feeling  is  hardly  required.  She  has 
the  art  of  making  her  heroine  attractive  rather  by  making  her 
lovely,  than  loved.  In  truth,  the  reader  himself  is  enamoured  of 
Elisabeth,  and  needs  not  the  history  of  any  otiier  attachment,  to 
render  her  interesting  in  his  eyes ; 

•  Tout  Paris  pour  Chini6ne  a  Ics  yeux  dc  Rodrigue.' 

From  SmolofF,  Elisabeth  learns  that  her  father  has  returned  to 
his  cottage,  and  rushes  thither  into  the  arms  of  her  parents.  Smo- 
lofF too,  IS  there,  for  he  had  followed  her  unperceived.  We  can- 
not detail  the  particulars  of  the  interesting  interview  that  ensued  •, 
the  arguments  by  which  Springer  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  his 
youthful  guest  an  asylum  for  the  night ;  and  the  respective  feel- 
ings of  all  the  parties.  Elisabeth  found  no  opportunity  of  disclos- 
ing to  Smoloff  her  project  and  of  demanding  his  assistance  5  but 

she 
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she  did  not  despair.  In  the  morningi  Smoloff  took  his  departure^ 
with  a  declared  resolution  of  repeating  his  visit.  He  wished  to 
return,  because  he  loved  Elisabeth.  Elisabeth  wished  him  to  re- 
turn,  because  she  loved  her  parents. 

Few  more  interesting  scenes  can  be  found,  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed 5  the  scene,  in  which  Elisabeth  first  intimates  to  her  father 
her  great  project,  and  shows  him  the  extent  of  the  treasure  which 
he  possessed  even  in  a  desert.  But  we  will  leave  untouched 
what,  to  be  justly  estimated,  Qught  to  be  fully  displayed,  and 
hasten  onwards  to  the  second  visit  of  Smolofi^. 
■  One  of  those  terrible  hurricanes,  which  are  the  scourges  of  a 
Siberian  winter,  overtook  Elisabeth  in  one  of  her  walks.  The  au- 
thor, who  excels  in  the  painting  of  natural  scenery,  gives  a  parti- 
cularly animated  description  of  this  fine  subject ;  out  we  are  con- 
strained to  shorten  our  extract,  and  will  begin  at  once  with  our 
heroine. 

*  Dant  une  matinee  du  mois  de  Janvier,  Elifabeth  fut  furprife  par 
»ne  de  cts  borribles  temp^tes  ;  elle  ^toit  alors  dans  la  grande  plaine  des 
Tombeaax,  pres  de  la  petite  cbapelle  de  boiB.  A  peioe  vit-elle  le  ciel 
s'obfcurcif,  qu'clle  fc  r^fugia  dans  cet  afile  facr6 ;  bient6t  les  vents  de- 
cbaln^s  vinrent  heurter  centre  ce  fr^le  ^ificc,  et  I'ebranlant  jufqu'en  fes 
fbndenients,  meoa^oient  a  toute  heure  de  le  renverfer.  Ccpendant  Elifa- 
beth, courb^e  devant  Pautel,  n'^prouvoit  aucun  efiroi,  et  I'orage  qu'clle 
cntendoit  gronder  au  tour  d'elle  atteigooit  tout»  hors  fon  coeur.  Sa  vie 
pouvant  £tre  utile  a  fes  parents,  elle  etoit  f{ire  qu'a  caufe  d'eux,  Dicu 
vcilleroit  fur  fa  vie  et  qu'il  ne  la  laifleroit  pas  mourir  avant  qu'elle  les  e(^t 
d^livr^s.  Ce  fentiment  qu'on  nommera  fuperftitieux  peut-^tre,  roais  qui 
p'etoit  autre  chofe  que  cette  voix  du  ciel  que  la  plele  feule  fait  entendre, 
ce  fentiment,  dis-je,  infpiroit  a  Elifabeth  un  courage  fi  tranquille,  qu'aa 
milieu  du  bouleverfement  des  elements  et  fous  I'atteiute  m£me  de  la  fou- 
dre,  elle  ne  put  s'empScber  de  c^dcr  a  la  fatigue  qui  Paccabloit,  et  fe 
coucliant  au  pied  de  I'autel  oil  elle  venoit  de  prier,  elle  s'endormit  paifi- 
blement  comme  Pinoocence  dans  les  bras  d'un  pere,  comroe  la  vertu  fur 
la  foi  d'un  Dieu. '     p.  49,  50. 

During  her  absence  from  the  cottage,  SmolofF  arrived  there. 
It  was  to  be  his  last  visit,  for  he  had  sworn  this  to  his  father, 
and  Elisabeth  was  absent  I  While  in  anxious  expectation  he 
prolonged  his  stay,  the  storm  arose,  and  excited  in  the  bosoms 
of  both  of  the  exiles,  and  of  SmolofF,  the  most  disquieting  ap- 
prehensions respecting  her  fate. 

^  Elifabeth,'  que  va  deveBir  mon  Elifabeth  !  '*  s'^crioit  la  mere  d^- 
fol^.  Springer  prit  fon  baiton  en  filence,  et  ouvrit  la  porte  pour  aller 
chercher  fa  fille ;  Smoloff  fe  precipita  fur  fes  pas  ;  le  vent  fouffloit  avec 
violence,  les  arbres  fe  rompoient  de  tous  c6t^8,  il  y  alloit  de  la  vie  a  tra^ 
verfer  la  foret ;  Springer  voulot  le  reprefentcr  a  SmolofF  et  Temp^her 
de  le  fuivre  ;  il  ne  put  y  r^uff r :  le  jeune  homme  voygit  bien  le  p^ril, 
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mais  n  k  voyoit  avec  joie»  il  ^oit  heureux  de  le  braver  pour  EliCibetby  o^ 
c'eft  une  fi  grande  fortune  que  de  trouver  une  occafion  de  montrer  fa 
tendrelfe  et  de  prouver  combien  on  aime  quand  n'a  pas  encore  ot^  le 
dire.  Les  voila  tous  deux  dans  la  for^t :  **  De  quel  c6te  irons-nous  ? " 
demande  Smoloff.  ••  Vers  la  grande  lande»  "  reprend  Springer  ;  **  c'est 
la  ou  elle  va  tous  les  jours,  j'efpcre  qu'elle  fe  iera  r^fugi^  dans  la  cba* 
pelle.  "  lis  nVn  difent  pas  davantage>  ik  ne  fe  parlent  point,  leur  in« 
quietude  efl  parcille,  ils  n'ont  rien  a  s'apprcndre ;  ils  marchent  avec  la 
in^me  intrepidity,  s^inclinant,  fe  baiflant  pour  fe  garantir  du  cboc  de9 
branches  fracafsees,  de  la  neige  que  le  vent  chafibit  dans  leurs  yeux,  et 
des  Eclats  de  rocbers  que  la  tempcte  faifoit  tourbillonner  fur  leurs  t^tes. 
*  En  atteignant  la  lande,*  ils  cefscrent  d'etre  menaces  par  le  dccKire- 
ment  des  arbres  de  la  for^t,  mais  fur  cette  plainc  rafe,  ils  etoient  poulT^s, 
renverses  par  les  raffales  de  vent  qiii  fouflloient  avec  furie  ;  enfin  apres 
bien  des  efforts,  ils  gagncrent  la  petite  chapelle  de  bois  ou  ils  efp^roient 
qu'Elifabeth  fe  feroit  refugi^e,  mais  en  apercevant  de  loin  cc  pauvre  et  - 
foible  abri  dont  les  plancbes  disjointes  craquoient  borriblement  et  fem- 
bloient  pr^es  a  s'enfoncer,  its  commencerent  a  fremir  de  I'idee  qu'elle' 
^toit  la :  anime  d'une  ardt^ur  extraordinaire,  Smoloff  devance  le  pere  & 
quelques  pas,  tl  entre  le  premier,  il  voit.  • . .  eft-ce  un  fonge  ?  il  voit 
Elifabeth,  non  pas  effrayce,  pile  et  tremblante,  mais  doucement  eo- 
dormie  au  pied  de  Pautel ;  frapp^c  d'une  inexprimable  forprife,  il  s'ar- 
r^te,  la  montre  a  Springer  en  filence,  et  tous  deux,  par  un  mtae  fenti- 
ment  de  refped,  tombent  a  genoux  aupres  de  Tange  qui  dort  fous  la 
protection  du  ciel.  Le  pere  fe  penche  fur  le  vifage  de  fon  enfant,  le 
jeune  homme  bailfe  les  yeux  avec  modeftie  et  fe  recule,  comme  n'ofaot 
regardcr  de  trop  pres  une  (i  divine  innocence.  Elifabeth  s'^veille,  re- 
connoit  fon  pen*,  fe  jette  dans  fes  bras  et  s'^cric  2  "  Ah  !  je  le  favois 
bien  que  tu  veillois  fur  moi,  **  Springer  la  ferre  dans  fes  bras  avec  une 
forte  d'etrcinte  convulfive.  **  Malheurenfe  erfant,  "  lui  dit-il,  •*  dans 
quelles  angoiffes  tu  nous  a  jet^s,  ta  pauvre  mere  et  moi !  "  •*  Mon 
pero,  pardonne-moi  ces  larmcs,  *'  rcpond  Elifabeth,  *«  et  aUons  les  ef- 
fuy?r.  '•  Elle  fe  live  et  voit  Smoloff.  •*  Ah  f  "  dit-elle  avec  une 
dovce  furprife,  «*  tous  mes  protefteurs  veilloient  done  fur  nwi :  Dieu,. 
moii  pere  et  vous.  *'  Le  jeune  homme  cmu,^  rfetient  fon  occur  pr^t  a 
»*r.happer.  "  Imprudente  !  '*  reprend  Springer,  «  tu  paries  d'aller 
retrouver  ta  mere,  fais-tu  feulement  fi  le  retour  eft  poffible,  et  fi  ta  fbi- 
blrffe  r6fi{tera  a  la  violence  de  la  tempcte,  quand  M.  de  Smoloff  et  moi 
p'y  avons  ^4:ha|^  que  par  miracle.  *'  *«  Eiihyoos, "  r6pond-eUe,  *•  j'ai 
plus  de  forces  que  tu  ne  crois,  je  fuis  bien  aife  que  tu  t'en  affures  et  que 
tu  voies  toi-m^me  ce  que  je  puis  faire  pour  coalbler  ma  mere.  **  £a 
parlant  aiiui,  fes  yeux  briUent  d'un  fi  grand  courage,  que  Springer  voit 
bien  qu'elle  n'a  point  abandonn^  fon  projet;  elle  s'appuie  fur  le  bras  dc 
ion  pere,  elle  s  .ippuie  aufli  fur  celui  de  Smoloff ;  tout  deux  la  iouti- 
«nneiit,  toua  dr  x  gprantiffent  fa  t^te  en  la  couvrant  de  leur?  v  »fies 
manteaux.  Ab  (  c'  -tV  bien  alors  que  Smoloff  ne  peut  s'emp^ht  1  av- 
^mer  ce  tonnen«|  ces  vents  ^uvantables  qui  font  cbanceler  Ehfabeth 
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et  Pobligent  a  fe  prefier  contre  luL  II  ne  craint  point  pour  fa  propre 
vk  qu'il  expoferoit  mille  fois  pour  prolon^er  de  parcils  moments  ;  il  ne 
craint  point  pour  celle  d'Elifabeth,  il  eft  fur  de  la  fauver ;  dans  Pexal- 
tation  qui  le  possedei  il  d^fieroit  toutes  les  tempetes  de  pouvoir  Ten  em* 
pitcher.  '     p.  5  J — ^57. 

During  this  visit,  Smoloff,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  accorded 
to  Phedora  and  her  daughter,  what  their  piety  accounted  a  high 
priyilege,  the  liberty  of  attending  the  service  in  the  church  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Sai'aika.  It  was  to  Smoloff*,  too,  a  privi- 
lege, for  he  hoped  on  these  occasions  to  meet  Elisabeth.  The 
surprise  of  Elisabeth  at  the  novelties  which  her  first  attendance 
at  this  church  brought  before  her  eyes»  is  very  well  described ; 
and  the  piety  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  is  placed  in  a 
Yery  pleasing  view.  But  Elisabeth  had  not  yet  revealed  her  pro- 
j^t  to  Smoloff,  and  a  tete-l-tete  with  him  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  She  contrived  therefore,  unobserved  by 
her  mother,  to  appoint  a  meeting  with  him  for  the  next  day  at 
the  little  chapel  which  had  already  been  the  ^ntness  of  so  sweet 
a  scene.  SmolofF,  more  enamoured  than  ever,  now  securely  in- 
dulged the  belief  that  Elisabeth  returned  his  attachment.  How 
was  it  possible  to  interpret  this  appointment  otherwise  ?  Could 
imagination  have  conceived  a  design  so  heroic  as  that  which 
really  prompted  it  ?  •  It  was  common  for  a  youthful  mind  to  be 
susceptible ;  but  was  the  filial  virtue  of  Elisabeth  a  common 
quality  ?  One  thing  only  perplexed  him,  that  the  open  heart  of 
Elisabeth  should  consent  to  an  interview  which  was  to  be  con- 
cealed from  her  parents ;  but  he  forgave  all  to  what  he  imagined 
her  passion.  *  Ah  (  (exclainis  the  author),  il  ne  se  trompoit  pas^ 
et  depuis  bien  des  annees  Elisabeth  en  portoit  une  en  effet  dans 
•on  coeur. ' 

On  the  appointed  morning,  love  was  alert, — but  filial  piety  was 
atili  more  alert  than  love.  Elisabeth  arrived  first  at  the  rendez- 
vous ;-^but  we  purposely  tantalize  the  reader  by  here  bringing 
bur  account  to  a  period  \ — if  he  has  found  it  interesting,  let  him 
peruse  that  of  Madame  Oottin.  The  work  retains  its  excellence 
to  the  end.  The  plot  is  extremely  simple,  as,  in  so  short  a  com- 
position, it  ought  to  be  ^  no  strong  stimulatives,  no  diableries ; 
no  miraculous  encounters  and  escapes.  The  back  ground,  too, 
b  very  judiciously  managed  5  an  inferior  writer  might  have  been 
seduced  to  render  toa  prominent  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Elisabeth  by  the  new  scenes  of  the  south  \  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  our  author  has  made  enough  of  them. 

The  only  extract  we  shall  add,  is  one  that  can  hatdly  suf- 
fer by  being  detached  from  the  narrative.  It  is  a  passage  of 
pure  description,  and  afiords  a  good  specimen  of  tlie  descriptive 
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powers  frequently  displayed  in  this  work.  We  believe  it  also  to 
have  the  merit  of  accuracy  ;  but  we  have  nothing  with  which  we 
can  compare  it,  excepting  very  general  recollections. 

*  Pendant  deux  mois»  Elifabeth  alia  chaque  dimanche  a  Sa'imka» 
^'attendant  toujours  a  y  trouver  SmolofiP.  Ce  fut  on  vain,  H  ne  parut 
plus,  et  m^me  elle  apprit  qu'il  avoit  quitt6  Tobol/k.  Alors  toiites  fcs 
cfp^nnces  Tabandonnerent,  elle  ne  douta  plus  que  Smoloff  ne  I'e6t  en* 
tierement  oubliee,  et  plus  d'une  fois  elle  verfa  fur  cettc  penf<$e  des 
larmes  amcres,  dont  la  plus  pure  innocence  n'auroit  pu  lui  raire  un  re- 
proche,  car  ce  n'etoit  pas  Tamour  qui  les  lui  arrachoit.  Vers  la  fin 
d'Avril,  un  foleil  plus  doux  venoit  de  fondre  les  demieres  neiges,  les  lies 
fablonneufes  des  lacs  commen^oient  a  (e  couvrir  d'un  peu  de  Terdurey. 
Taub^pine  ^panouiflbit  fes  grofles  houpes  blanches,  femblables  a  des  flo- 
cons  d'une  neige  nouvelle,  et  la  caitipanule  avec  fes  boutons  d'un  blea 
pale,  le  velar  qui  ^leve  fes  feuilles  en  forme  de  lance,  et  Parmoife  coton* 
ueufe,  tapiflbient  le  pied  des  buiflbns  ;  des  nuces  de  merles  noirs  s'abat- 
toient  par  troupes  fur  les  arbres  depouilles,  et  interrompoient  les  pre- 
miers le  TOome  filenoe  de  Fhiver  ;  d^ja  fur  les  bords  du  ffeUve  yoltigeoit 
<;a  et  la  le  beau  canard  de  Perfe  couleur  de  rofe,  avec  fbn  bee  noir  et  fa 
houpe  fur  la  tcte>  qui,  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  le  tire,  jette  des  cris  per^ants, 
m^me  lorfqu'on  Pa  manque,  et  dans  les  rofeaux  des  marais  accouroient 
des  b^caifes  de  toute  efpece,  les  unes  noires  avec  des  bees  jaunes,  ler 
autres  hautes  en  jambes,  avec  an  colfier  de  plume.  £nfm»  un  prin- 
temps  premature  fembloit  s'annoncer  a  la  Siberie,  et  Elifabeth  pref- 
fentant  toute  ce  qu'elle  alloit  perdre  fi  elle  manquoit  une  ann6e  fi  favor- 
able  pour  fon  voyage,  prenoit  la  rffolution  bardie  de  pourfuivre  fon- 
projet,  et  de  ne  compter,  potir  en  affurer  le  faeces,  que  fur  elle  et  fur 
Dicu. '     p.  78—80. 

Mais  qifi  en  est  h  hut  ?  This  is  the  cold  question  with  which 
Criticism  usually  brings  up  the  rear  of  its  array.  To  require  it 
moral  in  an  epic  poem,  seems  now  considered  as  hrgh  critical 
immorality ;  and  the  same  doctrine  should,  in  fairness,  be  ex- 
tended to  all  fictitious  narrative.  Not  that  the  morality  of  » 
J>ublication  is  of  trifling  moment,  but  it  is  too  much  to  C(mfine  a^ 
ong  one  to  the  illustration  of  some  single  ethical  position,  re» 
ducible  into  a  terse  and  emphatic  sentence.  The  innocent  ob- 
jects of  written  composition  are  various,  and  a  work  of  fancy  is 
entitled  to  the  same  latitude  of  choice  as  the  rest.  Its  autnor 
may  have  conceived  some  great  and  heroic  character,  and  mar  be 
fired  with  the  wish  to  personify  his  conception  5  he  may  nave 
been  interested' by  the  recorded  state  of  manners  in  some  distant 
age  or  country,  and  may  embody  his  impressions  in  writing ;  he 
may  wish  merely  to  spend  on  something  tangible  the  redundance 
of  nis  ecnius  or  his  feelings,  to  reduce  to  consistence  a  thousand 
volant  images  •  * 

«  Of  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  infpiration— ' 
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which  have  hevered  around  him  at  favoured  moments ;  to  fix  the 
fleeting  colours  of  imagination  and  jprolong  the  life  of  ttanslent 
emotions  \  perhaps  he  may  be  content  with  the  soberer  purpose 
of  diffusing  useful  information  through  an  agreeaUe  channeL 
The  action,  indeed,  of  his  piece  must  be  one ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  whole  of  this  one  action  may  terminate  in  the  exclusive 
illustration  of  one  moral  sentiment ;  but  it  is  equally  possible, 
and  more  likely,  that  it  will  illustrate  two  or  twenty.  These 
two  or  twenty  we  may  indeed  generalize  into  one ;  for  there  are  no 
two  propositions  on  earth,  which  this  same  art  of  generalisation 
cannot  in  some  way  compound  ;  bpt  where  is  the  advantage  of  a 
comppund,  which  must  be  repulverized  before  it  £an  be  turned  to 
any  account  ? 

The  moral  effect  of  a  work  ought  perhaps  to  be  the  fiame  with 
its  moral i  but  it  is  not  always  so ;  and,  under  correction,  it  forms 
a  far  more  important  object  of  inquiry.  The  professed  moral  of 
Pamela  is  *  Virtue  rewarded. '  Every  reader,  however,  must  ad^ 
mit,  that  the  intended  eflPect  of  the  novel  is  not  so  much  to  make 
women  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  reward  ^though  this  may  be  one 
object),  as  to  make  them  in  love  with  the  virtue  of  the  heroine^ 
and  to  excite  in  them  that  desire  of  imitating  it,  which  woulU 
live  and  act,  not  only  in  the  prospect  of  reward,  but  in  the  very 
fice  of  punishment.  So  distinguishable  is  the  tendency  of  a 
work  from  the  pithy  little  adage  which  may  conclude  it,  that  no- 
thing is  more  conceivable  than  a  most  immoral  work  with  a 
most  excellent  moral.  Novels  of  this  description  we  have  aJl 
heard  of ;  and  too  many  of  us  have  read. 

This  sentiment,  that  virtue  must  and  will  be  rewarded,  is  fre- 
quently repeated  in  Elisabeth ;  and  occasionally,  though  in  en- 
thusiastic moments,  in  language  unwarrantably  bold.  Now,  we 
are  fond  of  poetical  justice ;  among  other  reasons,  because,  like 
every  thing  else  in  poetry,  it  is  an  improved  resemblance  of  nature. 
But  indeed,  though  this  may  be  the  moral  of  Madame  Cottin's 
story,  it  forms  a  very  slight  addition  to  its  moral  effect.  Such 
excellence  as  that  of  our  heroine,  must  equally  touch  and  affect 
every  impressible  mind,  whether  it  is  prosperous  or  unfortunate, 
whether  it  illuminates  a  sphere  of  rank  and  fortune,  or  withers 
and  dies  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish.  We  may  add,  that  the  fine- 
ly pensive  remarks  in  the  last  page  of  the  book  are  not  exactly  i^ 
unison  with  the  sentiment  before  noticed.  Here  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  speak  from  painful  experience.  The  moral  merit  of 
Klisabcth  consists  in  its  general  tendency  ;  and  this  is,  to  excite 
the  fair  reader  to  imitate  the  example  set  lortli  before  her,  of  piety, 
^resignation,  filial  d uty,  and  virtuous  resolution.  These  excellences 
^e  surely  not  so  common,  but  that  they  may  admit  of  a  some- 
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what  furfKer  diffusion.  Neither  if  it  qecessary  tha^,  to  improve 
by  the  model  of  a  particular  character,  we  should  be  placed  in 
circumstances  exactly  or  nearly  the  same,  or  that  we  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  exerting  exactly  the  same  qualities.  There  is 
a  near  alliance  between  goodness  and  goodness  5  and  it  is  mncK 
to  have  our  minds  intent  on  the  general  idea  of  what  is  elevated. 
While  multitudes  around  us  live  for  little  else  but  themselves, 
it  is  nuich  to  be  told  of  those  who  can  live  for  others.  It  is 
much  that  those  immersed  in  dissipation  and  folly,  should  be 
be  made  to  hear  of  characters  supposed  to  be  formed  on  a  higher 
standard  ;  and  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  love  them ;  to  thiiUL  oi 
them,  to  dr^am  of  them.  Example  itself  is  contagious,  and 
*  A  good  roan  feen,  though  filent,  counfel  gives. ' 
In  these  views,  the  merits  of  such  a  novel  ^  this  are  consider- 
able. Happy,  if  a  tenth  part  of  the  luthber  which  is  honoured 
>irith  the  name,  could  be  honoured  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  en- 
comium. 


Art.  XIII.  J^  Carnatic  Question  considered.  In  a  Letter  to  4 
Member  of  Parliament,  8vo.  pp.  104.  Evans.  London, 
1807.  ^ 

rPH^  late  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  pf  the  Carnatic  by  the 
•*•  general  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  though  One 
only  of  the  many  questionable  acts  by  which  our  Asiatic  empife 
has  of  late  years  been  systematically  extended,  still  appears  to  have 
been  attended  with  circumstances  so « extraordinary,  as  to  excite 
so'^ne  degree  of  curiosity  in  a  public  at  no  time  very  careful  of  its 
Indian  affairs,  and  now  suiEciently  occupied  with  its  domestic 
concerns.  As  we  highly  approve  of  a  curiosity  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effects  so  beneficial,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  the  little 
work  before  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  reader  to  this  singular 
transaction.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  new  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  premise  a  very  short  account  of  the  country  and 
its  sovereigns. 

The  country  which  is  known  to  Europeans  by  the  getxeral  name 
of  the  Carnatic,  extends  from  lat.  8'        ",  to  16'  nonh, 

along  the  sea  coast,  and  embraces  a  depth  of  from  one,  to 
two  hundred  miles  inland.  It  contains  in  all,  about  forty-six 
thousand  square  miles.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Hin- 
does ;  although  they  have  long  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Mahometans,  in  the  person  of  their  chief  ruler,  who  is  styled 
JN^abob  5  and,  from  the  chief  town  in  the  province.  Nabob  of  Ar- 
'"      '  ^  ^  /  cot. 
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cot.  There'  are  few  countries  to  which  nature  has  been  more  I9-* 
vourable  in  point  of  climate ;  and  none,  certainly,  in  Asia,  can 
boast  of  a  more  civilized,  or  ingenious  race  of  inhabitants- 

Thc  general  government  of  Indostan  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
an  emperor,  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  resides  at 
Delhi ;  his  lieutenant-governors,  or  subahdars,  who  reign  over  se- 
veral provinces ;  and  the  immediate  governors  of  provinces,  or 
nabobs.  The  term  Nabob  {or  more  properjy  Naieb),  signifies  a 
deputy.  A  nabob  ought  properly  to  hold  nis  commission  from 
Delhi ;  and  if,  at  his  death,  a  successor  has  not  been  previously 
appointed  by  the  Great  Mofful,  the  soubah  has  the  right  pf  nam- 
ing  a  person  to  administer  t^e  nabobship,  until  the  will  of  the  so- 
vereign 18  known ;  but  a  nabob  thus  appointed  by  a  soubah,  is 
not  considered  as  finally  established,  until  he  is  confirmed  from 
DelhL  The  soubah  receives  from  the  several  nabobs,  the  annu- 
al revenues  of  the  crown,  and  remits  them  to  the  treasury  of  the 
empire.  The  nabobs  are  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  all  mili- 
tary expeditions  within  the  extent  of  his  viceroyalty,  but  not  in 
any  without  that  extent.  These  regulations  were  intended  to 
place  them  in  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  soubahs,  as 
should  render  them  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  them  in  a  state  of  independence,  which 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  soubah  to  make  use  of  their  assist- 
ance to  brave  the  throne. 

The  constitution  of  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  lose  its  vigour 
after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  ablest  monarch  that  ever 
reigned  over  Indostan ;  but  since  the  incursion  of  the  Persians 
under  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  it  has  declined  more  and  more ;  so 
that,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  soubahs  have  been  seen  to  main^ 
tain  themselves  in  their  governments  against  the  will  of  the 
throne,  and  have  consequently  appointed  nabobs  under  them, 
with  as  little  regard  to  its  authority.  Nabobs,  likewise,  have  kept 
possession  of  their  governments,  in  opposition  both  to  the  soubah 
and  the  throne;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  offices  of 
a  despotic  state,  both  soubahs  and  nabobs  have  named  their  suc- 
cessors, who  have  often  succeeded  with  as  little  opposition  as  if 
they  had  been  heirs  apparent  of  an  hereditary  dominion.  *  'I'he 
Camatic  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  naboDships  dependent  on 
the  soubah  of  the  Decan.'     (Orme's  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  36.) 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Indostan  at  the  period  when  Mr 
Orme  wrote  his  excellent  history  5  and  although  the  lapse  of  near- 
ly sixty  years  has  rendered  the  sketch  every  day  less  like  the  ori- 
ginal, the  principle  itself  is  stiil  recognized.  The  nabobship  of 
die  Carnatic  has  been  vested  in  the  present  family  for  more  than 
half  a  century.     Aneiar  ul  Deen,  the  great-grandfatlicr  of  tlic  prc- 
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sent  nabob,  having  been  appointed  to  that  dignity  by  Nizam  ul 
Mulcky  in  the  year  1744?,  he  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Maho- 
med Ally,  whose  attachment  to  our  interests  in  tne  various  vicis- 
situdes of  our  fortune,  during  our  long  and  hazardous  wars  with 
the  French,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  our  empire  in  the  East. 
After  a  regular  appointment  from  the  Mogul,  he  was  ultimately 
acknowledged  as  nabob  of  the  Camatic  by  the  French,  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  Since  that  period,  our  after-wars  with  tlie  French, 
and  our  long  contests  with  Hyder,  and  his  son  Tippoo,  gave  him 
fresh  occasions  of  showing  such  an  adherence  and  fidelity  to  our 
cause,  as  is  but  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  at  the  pericKi  of  our  early  con 
nexioQ  with  his  family,  maintained  such  an  establishment  of 
troops,  and  a  general  arrangement  of  state  and  dignity,  as  fbrmi 
a  striking  contrast  with  his  present  fallen  condition.  He  had  at  one 
time  in  his  service  an  army  of  twenty  regiments  of  infantry,  se- 
ven of  cavalry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery,  all  commanded 
and  disciplined  by  European  officers.  To  possess  a  place  in  the 
Nabob's  favour,  or  in  that  of  his  sons,  was,  in  those  days,  one 
of  the  fairest  roads  to  fortune ;  and  his  countenance  was  accord- 
ingly courted  by  the  ambitious  and  aspiring,  who  had  ^either  the 
talents  to  be  useful,  or  the  address  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
li(s  favour.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  the  seat  of  his  own 
government  \  it  extended  to  Europe  ;  and,  if  report  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  could  at  one  time  have  reckoned  on  the  votes  of  several 
members  in  a  certain  eminent  assembly,  who,  if  not  his  legal  re- 
presentatives, owed  their  seats  to  his  patronage.  Men  of  the  first 
abilities  and  connexion,  were  retained  in  London,  at  no  mean  ex- 
pense, to  forward  his  interests  and  defend  his  cause ;  nor  was 
there  wanting  to  his  dignity  as  ally  of  the  British  nation,  any  cir- 
cumstance of  ceremony  and  court  etiquette,  which  might  raise 
that  relation  in  his  own  eyes,  or  in  that  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  His  ri^ts  were  guaranteed  in  our  alliances  with  Euro- 
pean nations ;  men  of  high  rank  claimed  the  title  of  the  King's 
representative  at  his  Durbar;  and  his  independency  as  a  sovereign 
prince,  was  recognized  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. * 

These 

•  In  a  bill  which  wa«  brought  by  the  agents  of  the  old  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  Walltjah,  in  Chancery,  againft  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company, 
in  1791,  be  was  declared  by  the  latter,  and  recognized  by  the  Court,  to 
he  a  fovercign  prince  ;  and  the  cafe  was  accordingly  rtjeded  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  being  the  fubjed  of  a  public  treaty  betwixt  the  parties, 
and,  as  fuch,  not  a  matter  ot  municipal  jurifdidion.  Sec  Vcfcy  junior*! 
Reports,  Vol,  L  p,  371,  aud  Vdl.  iU  p-  56,  60. 
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These  great  and  eminent  advantayges  of  fortnne,  carried  too 
commanding  an  influence  not  to  make  his  situation  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  other  powers,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  his 
advancement,  the  foundation  of  their  own  downfal.  To  what 
extent  these  suppositions  were  well  founded,  is  no  object  of  the 
present  inquiry.  .  Nations,  like  individuals,  mav  pursue  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  interest  to  any  extent  short  ot  actual  injury  to 
others.  The  public  law,  like  the  municipal,  has  its  fixed  bounda- 
ries of  right  and  wrong,  up  to  ^which,  it  is  wisdom  for  the  party 
to  forward  his  advancement,  and  beyond  which  it  is  criminal  to 
trespass  on  the  claims  of  others. 

The  military  estaUi^hment  of  the  Nabob  was  always  too  great 
for  hb  revenue,  and  by  various  treaties  or  agreements  with  our 
government,  his  forces  were  gradually  discharged  or  taken  in- 
to our  service :— an  arrangement,  it  was  supposed,  beneficial 
for  both  parriesy  as  the  discipline  and  attachment  of  the  troopa 
was  better  maintained  from  their  being  in  our  regular  army ; 
and.  the  Nabob,  being  secure  of  our  constant  protection,  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  foreign  enemy ; — least  of  all,  no 
doubt,  from  his  friends  the  English,  whose  interests  were  now 
so  interwoven  with  his  as  to  be  considered  as  inseparable.  The 
Nabob  gave  up  his  army  to  us,  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
revenues  to  pay  them,  and  we  had  only  to  secure  him  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  what  was  left.  The  general  outlines  of  our  relation 
were  as  follows.  All  the  large  forts  in  the  Carnatic  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  our  troops, — the  revenues  were  to  be  collected,  and 
the  general  civil  government  administered  by  the  Nabob's  officers. 
To  add,  however,  to  the  promptitude  of  our  resources,  in  time  of 
war  the  civil  government  was,  in  all  its  branches,  revenue  as  well 
as  others,  to  he  assumed  by  the  Company,  and  administered  by 
their  civil  servants.  The  general  amount  of  the  gro^s  revenue  of 
the  Carnatic,  may  be  estimated  at  about  twenty-six  lacs  of  pago- 
das ;  +  the  expenses  of  the  collection  may  be  eight  lacs.  The 
Nabob  paid  to  us  the  sum  of  nine  lacs,  as  his  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  military  force,  and  also  the  further  sum  of  six  lacs  in  li- 
quidation of  certain  debts.  When  these  deductions  are  made, 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  no  great  surplus  left  for  the 
maintenance  of  eastern  state  and  dignity. 

On  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  certain  letters  were  said  to 
have  been  found  amongst  the  archives  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan, 

expressive 

\  Lord  Macartney,  10  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  DircAori»,  written  in 
the  year  1781,  fpeculatiog  on  what  might  be  the  refult  of  a  w'rfc  ma- 
Btgrement  of  the  Nabob's  countries,  rates  the  revenues,  as  in  tioaes  of 
peace,  at  twelve  bandrcd  thoufand  pounds  a  year* 
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expressire  of  treasonable  sentimefits  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob 
against  our  government.  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
letters  were  found— how  far  they  were  connected  with  other  coTi- 
respondence  betwixt  the  same  parties — or  by  whom  discovered 
and  selected,  are  points  which  have  never  yet  been  explained  to  the 
public.  They  form  in  all  twenty-one  numbers.  Of  these,  how- 
ever,, entire  translations  have  not  been  given, — extracts  only  have 
been  translated  of  some  of  them  ;  though  no  reason  has  been  as* 
signed  (and  it  would  be  difficult*  perhaps  to  assign  a  good  one), 
why  particular  parts  have  been  thus  selected.  The  fort  of  Sering* 
apatam  was  captured  on  the  4ih  of  May  1 799  \  and  an  eager  exa- 
mination of  papers  of  the  Sultan,  is  said  to^have  been  amongst 
the  first  acts  of  the  general's  staff  after  the  fall  of  the  place.  N# 
indication  of  any  discovery  of  this  sort,  however,  was  made,  until 
the  month  of  April  1800. 

One  would  naturally  fuppofe,  that  fome  imperious  necefii^ 
muft  have  impelled  the  Governor  General  to  a  nneafure  of  (uca 
feverity,  as  the  affumption  of  the  country  of  one  of  our  moil  an- 
cient allies  ;  nothing  lefs,  it  may  be  fappofed,  than  the  very  ex* 
iftence  of  our  empire  in  India  being  at  ftake,  from  the  condndl 
of  the  Nabob,  could  have  led  to  the  a£l.  What  then  muft  our 
furprife  be,  when  we  come  to  know,  that  the  affumption  of  the 
Carnatic  had  been  previoujly  refolved  upon  by  his  Lordfliip,  on 
other  and  diftinA  grounds  of  policy,  and  that  the  charge  of  a 
treafonable  correfpondence  was  a  new  thought,  which  appears  to 
have  fuggefted  itfelf  to  his  mind,  only  ten  days  after  he  had  given 
orders  to  Lord  Clive,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Nabob,  to 
deprive  his  fon  of  the'  civil  and  military  adminiftration  of  his 
principality  ?  (See  Letter  fr9m  Governor  General  to  L$rd  Cl'wey 
26.  March  1800,  Vol.  I.  59.) 

On  this  fuppofed  difcovery  being  firft  made  public,  the  greateft 
furprife  is  faid  to  have  been  indicated  by  every  one  in  India.  The 
long  and  rooted  averfion  which  was  known  to  fubfift  betwixt Tippoo 
Sultan  and  the  family  of  the  Nabob,  as  well  as  the  interefts  of  the 
latter,  all  militated  againft  the  fuppofition  of  his  ever  meditating 
any  fuch  alliance,  or  connexion.  It  appeared  to  every  one  very 
unlikely,  that  the  Nabob  (hould  ever  place  any  reliance  on  his  an- 
cient and  hereditary  foe.  Muffulmans,  it  was  obferved,  are  no 
ftrangers  to  the  political  charadcr  of  their  fed,  and  are  therefore 
backward  in  placing  any  reliance  on  one  another ;  nor  do  men 
commit  treafon,  more  than  any  other  ciime*,  without  reafonabie 
profpefls  of  gain.  If  ever  there  was  a  cruel  and  perfidious  MufiuU 
man,  it  was  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan ;  and  no  gain  could  poffibijr 
accrue  to  the  Nabob  by  expelling  the  Englifli,  whilil  the  Sultati 

wa; 
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was  alive,  as  he  muft  hare  been  certain  of  oltimately  faUing  9 
Tidim  to  bis  ambition. 

Under  thefe  imprcffionS)  the  truth  of  the  charge  is  faid  to  have 
been  much  qucftioned  by  all  intelligent  perfons;  it  may  be  proper 
therefore  to  examine  the  evidence  with  fome  minutenefs.  We 
may  premife  one  or  two  general  remarks.  The  Governor  Gene<* 
ral  ms4^es  bis  accufation  againft  the  Nabob  under  two  heads  of 
charge.  He  maintains,  Virn^  that  it  was  a  breach  of  his  trea<<' 
ty  to  eorrifpond  at  all  witii  any  foreign  power,  otherwife  than, 
tnrough  the  medium  of  the  Company :  And,  Sicwdly^  diat  the 
correlpondence  itfelf  was  of  a  treafonable  nature. 

In  reply  to  the  firft,  it  is  only  oeceflary  to  refer  to  the  article  in 
the  treaty,  which  is  as  follows — ^  And  tne  faid  Nabob  agrees  that 
he  will  not  enter  into  any  negociatlon  or  political  comffondence  with 
any  European  or  Native  power,  without  the  confent  of  the  faid 
Company. '  ( 1  oth  Art.  Lord  Corn wallis's  Treaty,  1 2.  July  1 792.) 
If  the  correspondence,  therefore,  turn  out  to  be  purely  private 
and  complimentary,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
first  accusation,  and  the  whole  case  will  depend  on  the  justice  of 
the  second. 

From  the  great  Confequence  that  has  been  attached  to  this  fup* 
pofed  difcovei7,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  fome  intended 
maflacre,  or  fome  overt  ad  of  violence  or  treachery  had  been  dif^ 
covered,  which  it  was  neceflary  to  ward  off  by  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous meafures  of  retaliation.  What  then  will  the  furprife  of 
the  public  be,  when  they  are  fold,  that  there  is  not  an  expreflioA 
capable  of  bearing  fuch  an  interpretation  in  any  part  of  the  cor<^ 
reipondence  *,  nay,  that  there  is  not  even  a  fingle  letter  from  the 
>NaDob  or  his  fon  to  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  whole  colkdioo,  and 
but  two  from  the  Sultan,  one  to  the  old  Nabob,  and  the  other 
to  Omdttt  ul  Omrahy  his  fon,  written  at  the  time  his  children 
were  hofta^es  at  Madras ;  a  circumftance  which  naturally  led  the 
Sultan  to  thank  the  Nabob  for  hii  attention  to  them  ?  In  all  pro^ 
Ability,  too,  thefe  two  letters  were,  agreeably  to  the  Nabob's  cuf- 
ftom,  reported  to  Government,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
fearch  has  been  made  at  the  India  Houfe  to  afcertain  this:  it  is 
an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  different  letters  were  afterwards,  (No- 
vember 1 792),  fent  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Nabob,  containing  much 
ftronger  exprei&ons  of  friend(hip,  than  any  contained  in  me  two 
now  alluded  to,  all  of  which  were  reported  regularly,  and  laid 
before  Government.  This  important  circumftance,  however,  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commiilioners  s  who, 
on  the  contrary,  allude  to  an  after  corrcfpondence  of  a  hidden 
and  fecret  nature  \  and  thereby  create  a  moft  unwarrailuble  fiil^ 
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piebn  agatnft  the  whole  traofafUon.  Now«  if  letters  of  a  (Itonger 
tendency  were  communicated  to  Government^  there  could  be  no 
reafon,  furely,  for  concealing  thefe,  if  they  really  were  concealed. 
One  part  of  a  man's  condu^  is  to  be  judged  of  by  another ;  and 
we  prefume  upon  what  we  do  not  know  diiliit£Uy^  from  that 
which  is  clearly  ftren. 

The  old  Nabob  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age  \  of  a  temper  fingularly  prudent  and  cautious  :  was  it  like- 
ly then  that  he  ihould  enter  into  plans  of  hazard  and  ambition.  ? 

*  No!  timid  couofels  wait  on  hoary  hairs, 

*  And  the  lad  drc^  of  life  arc  fordid  cares.* 

The  Sultan  and  the  Nabob  were  indeed  followers  of  the  same 
religion  5  but  whatever  the  former  might  have  been,  the  latter 
was  certainly  no  bigot  in  that  way.  But  this  point  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  upon  in  another  part  of  the  discussion. 

The  government  in  India  first  assume,  as  a  leading  point,  that 
the  Nabob  intended  to  connect  himself  with  Tippoo  j  and  they 
then  find  the  proof  of  all  his  acts  in  that  intention.  But  they  as- 
sume tliat  as  granted,  which  ought  to  have  been  proved. — Where 
are  the  letters,  or  messages,  or  witnesses,  or  evidence  of  any 
kind? 

The  case  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor  of  Ma* 
dras  in  a  letter  from  the  Governor  General,  accompanied  by  a 
*ery  long  report  from  the  Persian  translator,  in  which  he  is  at 
great  pains  to  prove  the  Nabob  guilty.  Every  thing  that  can 
make  against  him  is  aggravated  in  the  extreme ; — every  thing  that 
can  make  for  him  is  reduced  and  explained  away; — and  construe- 
tions  so  extravagant  and  distorted  are  resorted  to,  that  the  gentle- 
men, in  an  after  report,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  error.  No 
counsel,  pleading  in  the  most  desperate  case,  ever  tortured  his 
ingenuity  so  obstinately ; — no  counsel,  who  knew  the  limits  of 
his  dutVf  would  ever  have  tortured  it  in  such  a  cause.  But  why 
Avas  so  much  labour  bestowed  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  Nabob,  if 
it  was  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  ?  If  the  crime  was  so 
apparent  as  to  exclude  all  exculpatory  proof  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Nabob,  why  were  so  many  words  wasted  in  exposing  it?  Was 
4he  Governor  General  so  slow,  as  not  to  comprehend  all  this, 
without  the  arguments  of  his  Persian  translator  ?  Was  the  text 
60  obscure,  that  so  ample  a  commentary  was  necessary  ?  There 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence,  than  the  extreme  anxiety  which  is.  manifested  to  make 
it  appear  conclusive.  Had  the  letters  obviously  or  naturally  borne 
a  treasonable  sense,  the  simple  recital  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient.     Agreeably  to  our  own  law,  and  to  the  law  of  natural 

jubtice> 
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justice,  some  overt  act  of  treason  must  be  proved  by  clear  and 
competent  evidence,  before  the  meanest  subject  can  suffer  from* 
it-  *  No  man  is  to  be  reasoned  out  of  his  life  and  fortune  by- 
subtle  analogy,  and  rhetorical  aggravations,  enhancing  nwsde- 
meanours  into  treason.  If  one  might  suppose  state  treasons  re- 
vived, and  founded,  as  they  were  anciently,  on  intemperate 
"words,  misdemeanours  ;ind  dubious  offences^  who  would  engage 
in  public  business,  that  values  repose,  had  wealth  to  forfeit,  and' 
dignities  to  aggravate  his  fall  ?  ^      (Law  of  Forfeiture.) 

As  the  report  of  the  Persian  translator  appears  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor  General,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  it  with  some  attention.  It  begins  by  stat- 
ing, that 

•  Among  the  records  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan's  government,  dif- 
covered  in  the  palace  at  Seringapatam,  has  been  found  a  very  voluminous, 
conrefpondencc  between  the  Sultan  and  his  Vakeels  Goolam  Ally  Khan 
And  Ally  Reza  Khan,  who  accompanied  the  hoftages  delivered  by  Tip- 
poo Suhan,  at  the  termination  of  the  war  1792,  to  Madras:  from  tliis 
corrcfpondence,  a  number  of  papers  have  been  fcUOed^  of  which  the 
tendency  to  fix  a  charge  upon  his  late  highnefs  the  Nabob  Wallajab,  of 
a  breach  tif  the  alliance  fubfiiling  between  his  Highnefs  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Company,  implicate  the  prefent  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  as  a 
party  therein,  and  to  eftal^h'fh  a  fimilar  charge  againfl  the  latter,  after' 
his  acceflion  to  the  Mufnud.  From  the  contents  of  thefe  papet s,  the 
following  fads  may  be  collcded. 

«  1^,  That  the  late  Nabob  Wallajab  maintained  a  fecret  intercourfe 
and  correfpondence  with  Tippoo  Suhan,  through  the  medium  of  the 
deputies  Goolam  Ally  Khan,  and  Ally  Reza  Khan,  above  mentioned, 
for  the  purpofc  of  forming  a  connexion  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  fubver- 
five  of  the  alliance  fubfifting  between  his  Highnefs  and  the  Honourable 
Company,  and  diredly  adverfe  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  India. 

*  idly^  That  the  Nabob  eftablifhed  fuch  connexion,  and  proceeded 
to  a6t  under  it,  by  communicating  certain  articles  of  intelligence,  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  betray  the  interefts  of  the  Honoorable  Cooapanyi 
and  to  favour  the  finifter  defignt  of  Tippoo  Sultan  i^nft  them, 

^dlj^  That  the  prefent  Nabob  of  tbe  Carnatic,  Omdut  ul  Omrah, 
was  a  principal  channel  of  communication  between  bis  father  and  the 
Vakeels,  for  maintaining  the  fecret  intercourfe  before  mentioned  ;  that 
be  cordially  united,  both  on  hi»  fathcr^s  account  and  on  bis  own,  io 
promoting  the  obje^s  of  it.     And, 

<  4/i6/y,  That  tbe  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  after  his  acceflion  ta  the 
Mufnud,  continued  to  maintain  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  Tippoo  Sultan, 
in  tbe  fiime  fpirit  which  he  manifefted  in  his  intercourfe  with  the  Va- 
keels of  the  Prince,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  * 

These  are  the  charges  :  let  us  see  how  the  proof  is  made  out. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say— 

«  The 
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<  The  firft  tndicatton  of  tht  Nabob  Walltjah's  dtfpofitioD  to  conoea 
bcmfdf  with  Tippoo  Sultan »  by  the  tirs  of  political  intcreft^  appears  in 
a  ktter,  dated  in  June  1792,  from  the  VakecU  Goolam  AUy  Klnio,  and 
Ally  Rcza  Khan,  to  Tippoo  Sultan  ;  in  which  they  give  an  account  of 
what  palG»i  between  the  Nabob,  the  Princes  and  themfelTeSy  at  aa 
interview  which  took  place  Coon  after  their  arrival  at  Madras.  After 
the  warmcft  exprefllwjis  of  attachment  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  Nabob  it 
reprefeotcd  to  have  reprobated  the  preceding  war,  as  having  been  luider- 
taken,  by  the  allied  poweis,  for  the  fubverfion  of  the  Mahometan  reli* 
gion.  He  is  reprefented  to  have  dated,  that  **  be  ufed, ''  (pending 
the  war)  <*  night  and  day  to  pray  for  the  Sultan's  profperity,  becatife 
the  confederacy  of  the  three  allies  was  fcnt  for  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  It  is  obvious,  *'  continues  the  report,  *^  from 
thefe  expreflions,  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  be* 
twcen  the  allies  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  Nabob  Wallajah  wifhed  foccefa 
to  the  arms  .of  Tippoo  Sultan  againft  the  powers  with  which  he  wat 
connected  by  the  mod  folemn  obligations  of  unity  and  alliance ;  and 
that,  by  entertaining  fcntiments  fo  inimical  to  its  intereft,  he  violated 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  alliance.  This  preeftablr(hed  fa6i 
gives  additional  force  to  the  open  declaration  which  the  Nabob  fubfe- 
queotly  made, "  Sec,  &c. 

This  quotation  from  the  report  has  been  given  at  l^rge,  be- 
cause it  afiPords  a  curious  speciitien  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
inquiry  has  been  conducted,  and  of  the  disposition  which  evi- 
dently existed  to  find  the  Nabob  guilty.  He  who  is  hastily  judg- 
ed (says  the  ancient  adage)  seems  to  have  been  willingly  con- 
demned. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  here  imputed 
to  the  Nabob,  were  used  at  the  first  meeting  betwixt  the  hostages 
and  the  Nabob,  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Charles  Oakley,  Lord 
Comwallis,  his  interpreter,  and  perhaps  fifty  other  persons,  as- 
sembled in  full  Durbar,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  so  interest- 
ing a  spectacle.  On  such  an  occasion,  what  could  be  e^^pected  but 
Ae  language  of  ceremony  and  compliment  ?  Men  do  not  speak 
treason  in  public;  and,  whoever  is  versant  in  the  phraseology  of  Eas- 
tern compliment,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  parallels  to  the  expres- 
sions which  are  said  to  have  been  employed.  Any  other  supposi- 
tion, indeed,  seems  to  be  excluded  by  every  one  circumstance  of  the 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  aversion  of  the  Nabob  to  the  fa- 
mily.of  Tippoo  Sultan,  was  rooted  and  notorious  5  and,  in  the  se* 
cond  place,  it  was  sufficiently  known,  that  the  subversion  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  formed  no  part  of  the  confederacy ;  nor  was 
any  Mahometan  bigotted  enough  to  suppose  so.  Yet  upon  this 
casual  and  complimentary  phrase,  which  the  Nabob  may  or  may 
not  have  used,  the  Persian  translator  gravely  builds  a  charge  of 

treason. 
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treaaoo.  ^  This  preestablished  fact, '  he  says,  ^  must  give  cre- 
dence to  subsequent  declarations  !  '  After  an  assertion  so  per* 
fectlv  extravagant,  it  is  surely  necessary  to  weigh,  with  peculiar 
caution,  every  subsequent  deduction  which  proceeds  from  the 
same  quarter.  Without  stopping,  at  present,  to  consider  the 
competency  of  a  charge  of  treason  against  a  sovereign  prhicef  we 
•hall  ran  snortly  over  the  objections  which  we  think  may  be  stat- 
ed to  the  decision  which  has  been  pronounced  and  carried  into 
execution.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 
1st,  The  gross  irregularity  of  the  whole  proceedings.  2d,  The 
defects  of  the  evidence,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reports  of  it, 
on  which  judgment  was  ultimately  gi^en;  And,  3dly,  The  palp- 
able injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  measures  which  were  finally 
adopted. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  irregularity  and  vices  of  the  proceed- 
ings, we  may  observe,  in  the  Jirsi  place,  that  the  inquiry  was 
instituted  under  authority  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Weilesley,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Clive  iwiividuaify,  without  the  conjunction,  or 
intended  conjunction,  of  hia  council;  from  whom  it  appears  it 
was  resolved  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  And  the  further  orders 
for  the  investigation  are  accordingly  issued  in  the  same  manner 
by  Lord  Clive  at  Madras,  without  the  apparent  knowledge  of 
any  person  besides  that  of  the  two  individuals  who  were  ordered 
to  conduct  the  inquiry.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  our  Indian  governments,  has  no  doubt  given  large  powers  to 
the  governors  of  each  of  the  settlements ;  and  authorized  them,  in 
cases  of  a  political  nature,  to  do  certain  acts  on  their  own  discretion^ 
independently  of  their  Council.  But  then,  these  acts  are  all  dir^ted 
to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  regularly  assembled,  and 
under  certain  prescribed  forms,  none  of  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  present  instance.  The  apology  for  all  this  is  the 
necessity  of  secrecy.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  sometimes  desire- 
able  'f  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  secret ;  and  if  the 
consequences  of  an  unwarranted  privacy  are,  as  in  this  case,  to 
destroy  the  whole  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
most  important  measures  were  adopted,  it  is  evidently  altoge- 
ther impossible  to  listen  to  such  an  apology.  The  Council  of 
Madn>s  were  unfit  for  their  stations,  if  they  were  supposed  cap-* 
able  of  divulging  any  part  of  the  proceedings. 

In   the  second -^  place,  we  must  observe,  the  Nabob  was  never 

heard  in  his  defence,  nor  were  any  witnesses  examined  in  his  be- 

hv^lf.     Where  a  person  is  chs^reed  witK  the  commission  of  a  crime, 

:  it  is  agreeable  to  every  rule  of  natural  justice,  that  he  should  be 

furnished  with  a  xopy  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  be  heard  in 

his 
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liis  defence.  Bat  the  Nabdd  died,  it  is  taid^  before  he  coaU  ha^e 
been  tried.  In  that  case,  his  crimes  should  have  died  with  him : 
and  not  been  ristted  on  the  heads  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children to  the  third  generation.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Nabob  ciid 
not  die  until  the  gOYemment  had  been  for  tvoo years  in  possessioa 
of  the  grounds  of  the  accusations. 

In  the  ilurd  place,  the  most  important  and  indispensable  of  all 
the  witnesses  was  not  examined  at  all.  Though  die  Nabob  was 
dead,  Khauder  Newaz  Khan  was  alive,  and  at  Madras.  Why 
was  nor  this  man  examined  ?  It  was  he  who  is  said  to  hare 
written  the  treasonable  letters.  If  believed  innocent,  why  was 
not  he  heard  ?  If  supposed  guilty,  why  was  not  he  condemned  ? 
He  was  certainly  in  one  of  these  predicaments ;  and,  in  either 
case,  his  conduct  should  have  been  inquired  into.  The  whole 
charge,  indeed,  rests  ultimately  on  the  evidence  of  this  persoi^  as 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  all  the  objectionable  messa- 
ges from  the  Nabob  to  the  Vakeels.  The  other  proofs  go  only 
to  establish  what  it  was  that  was  so  communicated  ;  and,  failing 
this,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground.  If  Khauder  Newaz  Khan  denies 
that  he  was  charged  with  such  messages  from  the  Nabob,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  question.  A  proof  that  wants  the  support  of 
another,  ought  not  to  pass  for  one.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able, and  more  expeditious,  to  suppose  the  proposition  itself  to  be 
true  which  you  wish  to  prove,  as  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
another,  without  which  its  truth  can  never  be  established. 

The  witness  himself  was  of  all  others  the  most  accessible.  He 
was  living  within  a  few  doors  of  Lord  Clive's  house  at  Madras  \ 
whibt  the  others  were  brought  from  an  opposite  and  distant  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  case  that  may  not  be  made  out  this 
way,  if  only  one  half  the  proof  is  to  be  heard,  and  the  other 
taken  for  granted.  All  the  circumstances  which  are  stated  with 
regard  to  this  man,  seem  to  have  made  it  more  i^ecessary  to  begin 
with  his  examination.  *  He  was  not  very  opulent, '  it  seems, 
<  and  desirous  of  rendering  his  instrumentality  in  establishing  the 
friendship  and  cordiality  (betwixt  the  Nabob  and  Tippoo)  useful 
to  himself,  by  obtaining  a  present  from  the  Sultan. '  This,  at 
least,  is  Goolam  Ally's  account  of  him  ;  and  it  evidently  suggests 
a  key  to  the  whole  of  the  other  evidence,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  Nabob.  The  only  apology  we  have 
met  with  for  this  extraordinary  neglect  is,  that;  aa.  Khauder  Newaz 
Khan,  and  the  other  guardians  of  the  young  Nabob,  uniformly 
declared  their  total  ignoraifce  of  any  treasonable  correspondency 
between  their  master  and  the  Sultan,  so  it  would  have  been  ia 
vain  to  have  examined  them  as  to  the  particulars  of  it  \  and  that 

the  - 
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the  Nabc^,  at  all  ereritt,  i^odld  derive  rto  benefit  frdrtl'  tfiefr  tes- 
timony,  as  they  must  have  professed  mere  igndrance  of  WhJit  the 
other  witnesses  had  s^Votn  to.  A  more  extraordinary  plea,  we 
believe,  was  never  set  up  at  the  01d*Bailey.  If  there  was  in 
reality  no  treasonable  eiorrespondence,  it  certainly  fcrflows,  that 

the  guardians  of  the  Nabob  could  not  explam  the  particulars ; 
but  if  a  fa/se  story  had  been  tdld  by  tht  other  witnesses,  t<^ould 
not  their  testimony  be  invalidated  by  the  opposite  statement  o^ 
those  who  must  hav^  b^en  privy  to  it,  if  it  had  been  true?     Nt^mp 

-inveniet  falsa.  No  man  can^  by  anticipation,  contradict  the  partr-* 
culars  of  a  fabricated  accusation ;  but  when  he  is  interrogated 
after  the  first  witnesses,  hfi  tnay  depose  to  facts  utterly  subvert 

'sive  of  their  testimony,  and  make  the  innotence  of  the  accused 
indubitable:  '  According  to  any  other  view  of  the  ninfter,  the* 
guilty  alone  can  bring  Witnesses  to  their  defence,  and  the  irmd-» 
cent  ftiust  be  convicted* 

•  The  same  ob^etvatlort  applies  X6  a  Variety  of  dther  persons^ 
who  are  evidently  pointed  out  as  necessary  witnesses,  irofti  the 
very  details  of  the  accusation  j  and  y^t  no  one  of  them  is  brought 
forward  or  examined  by  the  commissioners*  This  alone  should 
set  aside  and  discredit  their  report.  Where  an  essential  witness 
is  withheld,  the  law  will  presume  that  he  would  have  gone  against 

.  the  party  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  examine  him,  and  will  re- 
ject any  inferior  proof  that  is  offered  in  such  circumstances. 
These  rules  of  evidence  are  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  matured 
by  experience,  and  have  nothing  arbitrary  or  technical  In  theit* 
conception.  They  are  not  just,  because  they  are  rules  of  law  ; 
but  they  are  rules  of  law,  because  they  are  just.  Their  applica- 
tion, therefore,  is  universal  $.  and  theit-  authority  as  indisputable! 
at  Madras,  as  at  Westminster.  • 

11.  Sudh  was  the  exterior  of  this  piroceeding,  by  Which  We  ton-* 

■  fiscated  the  kingdom  of  the  oldest  and  most  falihful  ally  of  cUi^ 

Eastern  empire ;  and  by*whith  we  deposed  a  Sovereign  Prince 

on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  with  infinitely  less  ceremony  ot 

regularity  of  proceeding,  than  would  be  requisite  in  sentencing 

'a  black  drummer  to  receive  fifty  lashes  by  authority  of  a  tegi«* 

-mental  court-martial.     We  shall  now  look  a  little  into  the  sub- 

•  stantial  justice  of  the  decision. 

One  of  the  principal  grounds  for  suspecting  the  Nabob's  guilty 

-was  an  alleged  discovery  of  a  secret  and  treasonible  intercourse 

between  him  and  the  Sultan  of  the  Mahrattas,  so  long  ago  fes  the 

•yeat  1773  ;  and  which,  it  was  said',  thete  was  reason  to  think  he 

•  vot.  XI.  NO.  22.  H  h  had 

---'   -*-'   -  *■  ' •   ■■-■■^^■■■■'    ■■      ..  -  —  ■ 

•  Et  (i  qut»m  nos  interrogare  nolumus,  quK  caufa  nobis  tacendi  furrjt# 
tiiftimare  debctia.     (Cic  pro  Fontego.) 
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Bad  iMtiftftlnej  eVer  afcer.    The  < 
-#as  made,  were  Ae  f oUowtag. 

Amongst  the  records  of  Serk^apaitam,  fbete  wa»  found  a  letter 
fVom  one  of  Hyder  ^y^s  sertaafs,  then  at  WbAn^  (Mahomed 
Osman))  written  to  dsit  Prince  in  the  year  1778,  pnD%  aa  ao 
eoimt  of  an  tnterriew  which  he  had  haA  with  the  Nabobs  and 
.setting  forth  the  friendly  sentiments  vrhiA  he  bad^  on  that  occa- 
sion, professed  far  hb  masier^ 

This  letter  hating  been  sent  to  Calcutta^  and  put  into  tbe  bands 
of  the  Persian  translator,  thi»  ingenioi«s  person  immediatelf  find» 
in  it  a  rich  mine  of  treason. 

It  difcoters  ^  a  feeae  of  poGlicar  iacrigae  bttiPoeo  bin  (Hydei^  asd 
the  N^>ot>f  pardcakiif  ilbftiative  of  the  views  of  the  btter,  and  fw- 
nifhing  a  clue  to  his  coodud  in  the  tranfaftioos  fHbch  %o6k  pbce  bc^ 
tween  him  and  the  Bcitifli  CoverniiieRt,  not  ooly  at  that  praod^  hiA 
daring  the  whofe  cottrie  of  his  coancxioB  with  the  Britifb  pqwv.  ' 
'      After  a  lew  olber  lematica  c^  the  same  kind,  he  ^oes  on  to  say^ 

*  The  drctimffaAces,  however,  the  nioft  iaipoitant,  which  are  di&Iofed 
6y  the  dbctunents  adverted  tOf  is  the  intimate  connexiua  which  he  (the 
Nabob)  appears  to  have  (brmed  with  Hyder  AHy,  at  a  time  when  be 
was  fuppofed,  by  the  Britifh  Government,  to  entertain  the  neft  inve^ 
terate  finimofitiet  againft  hrm.  * — *  It  is  remarkable  (he  continues ][  that 
the  expftffions  alluded  to  (in  this  letter \,^«re»  in  fbbSance^  ahnoft  the 
finne  t^Mrt:  he  the  Nabob  is*  ftated  to  have  nmde  ufe  of  to  Tq^poo's 
Vakeels  in  1 7^2-5.^  And^  finally,  (he  adds)  may  not  this  pieei^lii^ 
td  dilpofitioo  of  the  Nabobs  by  a  [^rity  of  argument,  be  fuppdrd  t9 
have  adhered  to  him  to  fo  hte  a  period  as  the  war  which  termiaated  fe 
1792  )  and  to  aftmd  additional  credit  to  the  chaiges  exhibited  againft 
him,  confiilently  with  every  rule  of  reafontng  upon  the  prindpks  and 
paflBons  of  the  human  mind  I  Theie  queries  can  ealy  be  an^fvcredin  the 
affirmative. '' 

Thus  ht  the  Fcrfian  Sranfiator.  The  Goyemor  Genera)  lends^ 
round  the  letter  of  Mahomed  Ofman  to  Madras,  as«a  ^  curious 
document,  tending  to  illufirate  the  charader  and  riews  of  the 
$f :Jx>b. ''  fci  its  ^ter  progress,  it  is  forurarded  to  England,  and 
kid  before  the  authorities  here,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  a  treafoii- 
abie  Qonrpiracy.  No  argument  or  explanation  being  oppofed  to 
it,  the  Nabob  is  n^iturally  condemned,  and  his  country  forfeited* 
The  reader  will  now  attend  to  the  feeueh  Two  years  aiterwardi, 
the  Camatic  queilioff  is  brought  before  Parliament ;  and  papers 
being  mored  for,  it  now  comes  out,  from  a  fearch  araoogft  the 
old  records  of  the  Madras  govemmenr,  thai  the  corre^ondence 
in  queftion  was  carried  on  in  the  year  1773,  betwixt  Hyder  and 
the  old  Nabob,  with  the  full  knovfiedge,  and  at  the  particular  dejite^ 
tf  the  Madras  government,  who  conOdered  it  for  the  intercll  of 
.  tbe'CarAatic  thii^  a  good  under(landing.(hould  fubfift  betwixt  thefe 
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two  fomptt.  (Puk  pap^»  l;ud  hdom  Parliamet^t  Jif  :^  order  dT 
^be  Hottfe  ol  Common^i  i6th  pecembcr  sBo2,  ypL  yliL  p«  250^ 

Sadi  iu3  l^ien  the  t^ult  pf  the  tery  limited  and  IrmcsicSt  in- 
iqiitry  which  had  hi^erto  beeii  made  into  the  grounds  ofa  ieptenc^ 
^tch  wae  carried  into  efied  againft  a  foVereign  and  his  country^ 
hefore  g^y  opponuiutv  of  tnveftigation  had  been  afibrded.  Th^ 
It^ftimonJT  of  the  mo^  Important  witne^es  appears  to  hatjc  bee^ 
withheld  altogether,  and  the  import  o(  part  of  the  Written  evi^* 
llence  to  hare  bees  totally  mifapprdtendedi  Let  ns  now  fee  in 
jiow  f^r  thefe  defe^  have  been  compenfated  by  the  accuracy  0^ 
4he  ftatejliengi  fundihed  to  the  ultimate  judges  in  this  countrjf,  by 
fhofe  If  ho  directed  and  eondud^d  the  inqiAiry^ 

One  of  the  yery  few  dirrGt  charges  againft  the  Kabob»  in  thf 
Ifeport  of  the  commii&oiiersy  is,  that  a  treafonable  difcourfe  df 
yUly  Rez^  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  that  he  itiade  no  comj^ 
Ipunic^Mon  on  the  fubje£l  to  the  goternment.  An  ^knowledge* 
ment  to  this  cikStp  thief  fayi  yrz$  made  by  Ally  Rettz  on  his  2Xf 
jgnination*  Our  le^detst  itoU  probably  be  furpriied  to  leatn,  th^  . 
Nothing  f^f  t^e  kinc^  appieafs  in  any  part  of  his  depofition.  Th^s 
4n,att;er  itaiKJb  thus  on  t||e  record.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  thfs 
report  of  ^  commifi^ers  it  ts  dated, 

«  'th.z^  Ally  Kc^U  aelmrqwfe^ges  the  iotfiiclon  pf  his  eiJiortatfop  at 
the  Juf^h  mofque  In  M^An^p  was,  to  have  detached  the  MufluV^ 
IjBiaiiB  from  their  a&gianccXo  th/e  Company  1  but  that  the  Nabob  Om« 
dift  u]  l^mrah  3P^'aa  DOt  prefcnt  at  this  cer^itiODy*  The  youager  fens  df 
\iie  fhbph  WallajaJi  did,  however,  attend  th6  morque  on  tbat  occafion  '| 
and  Ally  Re^za  underliood  that  the  Causey  had  made  a  report  on  th<! 
jrubka  to  the  Nabob  Watlaj^h  himfeHL  * 

Now  this,  our  readers  wtll  obfervei  Is  a  tepott  npon  evidence  1 
and  by  referring:  to  the  Evidence,  it  appears  that  it  gires  not  the 
leaft  authority  for  faying,  that  (tic  Cauzy  had  made  a  report  on 
the  fubjcd  to  the  Nabob.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Ally  Re^* 
Ba's  deppGtioni  there  is  not  one  Word  that  can  beat  fuch  a  mean* 

»ng« 

An  error  like  this,  we  conceive,  difcreditd  and  tittates  the 
whole  pp^cecdings.  The  cohimiflioners  wetc  appointed  to  take 
the  depoiitions  of  witneflesi  and  to  tfanfmit  them,  with  an  account 
of  tneir  impoirti  to  the  govctnoh  In  the  report  which  accompa^* 
hies  the  evidence,  and  profeiTcs  to  be  founded  on  it  throughout,  an 
adiertion  (ifi  their  minds)  of  tlie  utmoft  importance/ is  iipputed 
to  om  of  the  witneiTesi  but  whei^i  his  depofition  is  looked  into» 
k  is  found  to  contain  nothing  in  the  leail  like  that  aflertion.  ^ere» 
therefore,  in  the  firft  plaq:,  ts  a  charge  m^de  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  evidence  1  and,  in  the  fecond  placc^  a  grofs  and 

ilh  a  .  '  '        vcrjr 
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tery  fulpicious  contradiftion  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.  The 
vommiffidncrs  report,  that  a  witnefs,  whofe  depofition  is  engrofl^ 
cd,  has  fa  id  fonic  thing,  which  the  depofiticn  itfelf  proves  he  has 
not  tiid.  It  !s  altogether  irnpoflible  to  juftify  or  apologize  for 
Tnch  ftiameful  irregularity  on  an  occafion  of  fuch  importance;  — 
nor  will  any  one  venture  to  contend,  that  the  mere  alTcrtion  of 
the  commiffioncrs,  tliat  fuch  evidence  was  given,  can  ever  be  re- 
ceived, when  the  record  of  the  whole  evidence  is  produced^  and 
•defnonftrates  the  contrail*. 

Ffom  the  manner  in  which  this  mod  fm'perfeci  inquiry  was 
conduced,  v/e  have  no  other  uiformation  with  rerard  to  it  thaa 
what  h  contained  in  the  report  of  the  two  individuals  felefted  for 
making  the  inveftigation.  If  they  were  guilty  of  any  error  or 
partiality,  it  can  fc'arccly  be  exp<5£led  that  they  (hould  record  it^j 
^hd  yet,  froni  the  tenor  of  their  own  report,  it  appears  to  us  to 
•bc'manifcfl',  that  tliey  are  chargeable  with  grofs  irrcgularitJcs  and 
'omiflions,  by  which  tlie  caufe  of  the  Nabob  may  have  been  incal*- 
culably  injured.  From  that  report  it  appears  that  fevcral  impQTt« 
"ant  witnencs  were  examined,  whofe  depofitions  they  have  not  re- 
corded ;  that  fcvera!  were  not  put  oh  oath  ;  and  that,  throughout 
the  etamination,  they  afted  leading  queftions,  and  did  not  fcruple 
to  threaten  the  witncfles  with  the  difpleafure  of  the  government. 

The  Commissioners  say,  that  tliey  examined  Goolam  AUy 
'Meer  Suddoor,  the  Dcwan  Purneah,  and  the  Moonshy  Hubbeeb 
Olla  ;  *  but,  as  their  testimony  did  not  establish  any  fact,  they 
thought  It  unnecessary  to  record  it.  *  It  might  have  been  unne- 
cessary fdr  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  Nabob,  and  yet  very 
essential  for  establishing  his  innocency.  Their  very  ignorance  of 
particular  facts,  might  have  been  a  strong  proof  that  they  did  not 
.exist.  '  /,    " 

They  are  ready,  they  next  observe>  to  swear  to  the  accuracy 
jpf  the  translation.  But  what  does  this  import,  when  they  ne- 
glect to  administer  sltx  oath  to  tlie  witnesses  therpselvcs  ?  To 
swear  that  a  witness  deposed  so  and  so^  when  the  witness  him- 
self was  not  on  oath,  cannot  supply  that  omi6;siQn,  .Considering 
thc^  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  delicacy  of  tlie  subject  al- 
together, all  the  witnesses  certainly  ought  to  have  been  exa- 
mined on  oatlu*  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  tl>e  truth  from 
Jndian  witnesses,  under  any  circumstances,  is  Known  to  every 
one  J  but  without  an  appeal  to  their  religion,'  it  i^  never  ex- 
pected. 

It  would  be  endless  to  specify  the  leading  questfons  which  are 
'asked  throughout  the  whole  inquiry.  Tlie  menaces  that  are  re- 
torted to,  are  equally  abundant.  Goolam  Ally,  for  instance,  is 
that  *  tlie  hiconsistcncies  and  absurdities  of  his  explana-' 
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tion  have  established  a  belief  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  tronceal^ 
the  true  meaning,  which  it  remains  for  him  either  to  remove^  or 
to  be  answerable  on  his  responsibility  to  the  Company.  *     And, 
indeed,  the  threat  of  displeasure  is  repeatedly  held  out  to  BotH: 
witnesses  during  the  inquiry.  .,    .     , 

It  might,  iio  doubt,  be  proper  to  warn  the  witne$$>  at  tfc«; 
commencement  of  his  general  evidence,  of  <he  penaltiQj?  to  t)e 
incurred  from  perjury  ;  but  It  certainly  was  highly  improper  toi 
connect  that  warning  with  the  answers  he  had  given  to  any  par- 
ticular question ;  as  the  effect  of  it  must  naturally  be,  to  give  ^ 
bias  to  his  further  examination  on  that  point. — Qjnd  esty  quaso^ 
says  Cicero,  judicium  corrumpere  si  )io€  mn  est  ?     Testes^  prasertim ' 
timidos  homines  et  afflictos^  non  solum  auctoritate  deterrere^  sed  etiam 
evtsulari  metuy  et praturum potestate?     (Cic.  in  Vcr.  Act.  Prim.  10.)' 

These  little  specimens  may  suffice  to  show,  with  what  degree 
if  caution  and  accuracy  the  business  was  couductecl  by  the  Com-^ 
missioners.  We  are  concerned  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Covernor  General  r.ppear  to  have  been  at  least  equally  ob- 
jectionable, and  that  there  is  evidence  t^  establish  tliat  the  ulti-^ 
mate  decision  of  the  Court  nf  Directors,  was  influenced  in  a 
great  degree  by  certain  assertions  made  rashly,  and,  as  it  appeals, 
without  any  evidence,  by  th  it  illustrious  person.  The  grpss  i;i-, 
justice  of  dcthron:*ig  the  grandson  for  the  ai?tiquatcc)  dtlliiqucn*, 
cies  of  the  graiidiather,  would  probably  have  hfid  the  hands  of 
our  Indian  avengers,  if  his  Immediate  predecessor  had  not  been, 
himself  involved  in  the  same  accusations,  and  charged  in  particu- 
lar with  having  maintained  a  treasonable  correspondence  withi 
Tippoo  Sultan  ^^r  A;/ yi///^r'/  de£ea<e>  Lord  Wellesley,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  of  9.  June  1800,  declares  that  he. 
is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  charge  v  and  the  Committee,  with- 
out seeing  any  evidence  in  support*of  it,  approve  of  the  assump*. 
tion  of  his  dominions,  on  the  strength  of  this  asseveration.  Wo. 
apprehend  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that  the  asseveration  waa  made, 
without  any  sort  of  evidence,  and,  we  will  be  permitted  to  add,, 
contrary  to  all  probability.  ,    .       . 

The  old  Nabob  died  in  1795;  and  the  Sukan,  agreeable  to- 
the  custom  of  the  country,  sent,  by  two  Vakeels,:  a  message  of 
ceremony  and  condolence.  These  VakueU  were  entrusted  with 
no  message  beyond  tliis ;  and  were  persons  (as  the  Commis^ 
sioners  themselves  say)  of  too  mean  a  rank  to  have  been  so 
jentrusted.  Their  arrival  was  regularly  reported  by  the  Nabob 
to  tJie  Governor,  and  copies  of  the  correspondence  even  sent 
by  the  Nabob  to  the  then  Governor  and  Governor  Generul. 
Such  are  the  whole  of  tlie  admitted  facts,  as  to  the  only  com-? 
munication  which  is  proved  to  have  tiiken  place  between  the 
i^ul^aA  and  the  young  Nabob,  after  the  death  of  his  father.    The 
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letter  tpFJfieOovernot  (Stoerol  to  die  Secret  Oomrnittee,  is  at 

L  tn  Coonefl  to  jauf  H«ioobVftble'C«mia!ittee|  dale^  the 
9  win  have  brMigiit  undet  yoar.Yt^»' virioiil  i^p^rtaiit 
ye  to  a  perSdiout  and  dit^igfirdut  torrefpoddeoce  vduclr 
Tippcxf  SnItaD,  and  the  IM>obA  WdUjiih  aod  Omdutr 
propoied  captmiisitiaii  anoounocd  in«  that  dc^atcfa,..  b^i^ 
ihice' taken  fdaoct  but  o^t  to  tb9  fxtent,  or  eaadly  io  the  manner  I  de* 
fifed.    It  watfottiidtbaliXQmil'ltfHboa  propoCpd  to  be  examuied  were 


pfear  to'haTe  faHen  aoder  the  difpleafur^  of  Tippod  $iilijb  in  a  ihari 
time  after  thefr  ^Mro  iVom  Mtdraa,  and  nevtr  to  haye  been  readmhtrd 
to  MatdiftfidclHie,  '^e  l^ire .therefore  been unaWe  to  traee,  tbroiigh 
thei^  iikan*,^  the  pfogtcfa  of  the  fecret  commumcatiodi  of  Qmdot  til 
Onit«h  r  but  riUre  h  ib  rrafrn  io-.Miet^  tl^  wf^eri  t^  tamvtd  after  the 
confioemeot  of  Qoolaoi  Ally  Khan  1 ' 

This>  it  triU  be  observed,  is  coasidecaliily  breaker  than  thp  a^ 
sertion  in  the  close  of  Lord  Wellealey'^  letter^  B^t>  with  sub* 
mi66[bQ\tQ  bodi  these  authorities,  it  f^p^r^  to  u%.  to  he:  quite 
manifeat,  that  they  proceed  equally  on  a  perversion  of  the^  rules 
pf  evidence  i  and  that  it  is  a  little  uqjus^  as.  well  as  absolutely 
illegaV  to  condemn  a  per^n  vfAo  is  nU  allied  to  pmfc  ^s  innor^ 
fenal  naerely  because  his  a^^cusers  s^  <  t\o  reasqn  to  belieW  that 
he  t^s  npt  guilty!'  This  statement  alone  4^nitonstia;4es,  that 
there  is 'no  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  this  charge  again&t  the 
jrotn^  ifabob  2  but  we  humbly  conceive,  thift  when  the  matter 
IS  fully  considered,  it  will  be  found  tp  have  (^ei^q  ma4e  against 
evidence^ 

A  letter  (NO.  20.)  appears  to  have  bteq  ^ddre^sed  by  Omdut 
ul  Omrah  to  Qoolani  All^, .  subsequent  to  the  fje^th  qf  the  old 
Nfi^b.  This  letter  is  admitted  to  amttiin  nothing  material ;  and 
it  tSf'accouttted  for  in  this  way.  Qn  the  return  of  Ally  Re^aa 
and  Gx«Mim^  A  10  Seringapaeam,  Aey  we»  forbid  the  pre-? 
ijenc^  bv  the  Sultan^  and  confin^  to  their  own  bouses.    ITie 
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reason  of  tht8  was  (as  report  says),  a  suspicion  on  tne  part  of  the 

Suhan,  that  thtynr&e  carrying  on  sc^if^,' 

judxciai  to  his  interests,  with  the  Nabob  ; 

ver  !the  extent  of  k,  Tijjpoo  8(UrH»^9 

the  :nai99  of  Gk>oIain  AUfy  araL  signedt  iv 

in  ^aweff  istheonealladedjto*  .'fintjhi 

lo  haye  been  carrying  on  a  tt^sonable  .c 

Omaut  k  hf 

€\0  such  -:1 

no  reliai  i^  Ti 

this  obe  >  ^ 

another  M 

-«  PC  affi  ^^q 

and^the  -^^ 

a  :rppto  ^ 

whole  £  ^'^ 

tfaemsel  ^^ 
^estimoi 

ing  take 
^f  Wall 

sent  to  Madras  were  not  likely  to  hare  beeone^ruste^  W.^^i^^inii 
jcret  negotiation.  The  principal  servants  of  Tip{^  ft^^^i^b^t  ^  ^^ ; 
negotiation  took  place;  and  they  ascribe  to  their,  radften.tiWiiitifj.lj 
!ments  inconsistent  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Howjthen  cmk  J 
the  Govemor^S^neral's  assertion  be  supported,  that  suchaxoiw  ,^ 
tespondence  was  actually  carried  on  ?  There  is  cettainly  no^eri- 
dence  for  it  whatever ;  and  every  presumption  is  against  it. 

The  Governor-General's  report,  however,  it  may  be  easily  sup#  - 
posed,  was  likely  to  make  a  very  strong  impressicm  on  the  autho>»  , 
rities  at  home*  In  the  vast  mass  of  papers  sent  fron>  India,  every  > 
article  cannot  be  minutely  examined.  It  would  be  endless  to  . 
discuss  over  again  every  thing  that  had  been  investigated  in  Itu*  : 
dia  ;  and  therefore,  the  authorities  in  Europe  must  suppose  that  ii 
thefh*  servants  abttiad  will  do  that  wlrich  it  is  their  duty  to  do^     -  It 

To  what  extent  this  principle  was  afted  upon  on  the  prefent  ' 
momentous  occafion,  will  appear  from  the  letter  of  the  Secret. 
Committee  of  4th  December  1800,  in  anfwer  to  the  dcfpatch  ?. 
already  recited  from  Lord  Weliefley.     After  repeating,  almoib  lite- 
rally, the  fubftance  of  that  die^tch,  the  Committee  goes  on — 

*  Of  the  deptc  of  crimiaality  on  the  part  of.Omdut  ul  Omrah,  fulk.'. 
ftinitiated  by  the  late  examination,  vbc  are  unabte  to  judge  i  the  c](;i^ini-  ,^ 
fisi'ioa  not  having  been  yet  tninfaittted  to  us.    J?«/,  ai  th  OTv^rnor* 

H  h'4  ...  I    Gf'^C^  ^ 
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Xf^itih^ahWi^ (IcthndlnwfeJf  Jvi'isfitd  by  the  oral  cyidencr  vhfcK  \\z»  ^n. 
^it^blf^vjti  "xff^^iiiiijr  Omd^t  n"J  Omfth,  th^^  dpc  rirgard  fpr  the  Cwfflp 
•I^SffjW'i^afV'ty  Venders  ^it  indifprnfably  ncccflfary,  ihaf  fomc  inpr<f  peruig 
''^led|:dii.'V»f  hi^  fid^Hty  (honild  be  obtained  tj^afl  <y€  pow  poflefs^  ,«^ 
••'J&^«Wf  MarAh&ftJtnm  lii' ,8xfreffin^  our  entire  approhatkn  fj  kU  Lonljhip't  rij- 
'>tmti§fi  tc  ^knofaind  Rom  the  Naboi>  the  additioTial  jfecurity  required";  of 
:<lbd: nature  of  which,  and  of  the  fubfeqnent  ;jjranjrejncnt8,  we  fcej  no 
r.HmM  d«|»ree  of  folicicude  to  be  advjfcd.  The.  proceedings  which  hsvc 
7  jittheitp  been  reported  to  us  upon  lhi$  imporianl  fubjtd,  we  entirely 
,^prove«* 

,    ;  Here  theti,  wc  find,  that  the  Nabob  was  ultimately  condemiied 
-  fey  the   government  at-home,  upon  a  report  of  the  Governor- 
Jtieneral,  in  which  report,*  ojie  of  the  leaning  and  main  fnds  tras 
^i^ithout  a  fliadow  of  evidence  to  fupport  it,  and  in  contradifKon 
to  every  prefuniption,  and  every  principle  of  ^r6b<ibiHty^.  -  ' 

1  III.  We  ihoMi4  now  make  a  few  r^'«narks  .'on  the  palpible  ft^cfc 
t\ce  and  impolicy  of  puniiliing  the  fon  for  the  alleged  deKnquenfcws 
of  a  father  who  died  before  being^coiivicled  of  any'ofFcnre-.  Th? 
right  to  puniili  a  foreign  foveroigu  for  treafonable  praftict?s-Jfif 
fach  ^hey  can  be  called),  cannot  certainly  b^  quite  fo  ftrong  as  «if- 
ri;.^ht  to  punifli  one  of  our  own  fubje<fl8  for  the  Him'e  crirtc.  But' 
even  by  our  own  law,  when  the  accuied  has  paid  thp  great  debt  of 
,  «i  1 1 Uv^'o  before  conviftion,  hiR  refponfibility  to  the  parent  flate  is 
,fMpp<^ifd  to  have  terminated  alfo  ;  nor  are  tlie  cl.ildren  requh*ed  to 
;p4y  xhr  fuiKTRnce  of  forfeiture  for  their  father's  delinquency. 
f  Nor  is  it  of  fioall  advantage  to  the  heir,  that  the  death  of  'th« 
,  5H^cciior,  bi^fore  conviclion,  difchnrges  all  proceedings  and  forfei- 
tuivs.  kit'  can  then  be  atfi.inted  only  by  a£t  of  Parliament.* 
(Con  fid  era  t  Lorn  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture,  p.  97.) 

E\':n  by  the  bw  of  Ein^lnid,  therefore,  fuch  a  forfeiture  would 
have  been  unv^  arnntable  ;  but  no  abfurdity  caVi  pofTibly  be  grer.ter 
than  to  jiidge  of  thir,  caff  by  fjch  principles.     Our  law  of  for- 
fehuxe  arou  put  of  our  dcmelUc  hibh*  apd  hianners.     Th^  attach- 
ment wliicii  parents  feci  for  their  family^  was  found  to 'be  the 
be.ft.tie  for  ftvuring  the  duty  of  the  formet  to  the  It  ate,  by  hazard- 
.    ing  tiij  iortV-iture  oi   the  latter  whentver  that  duty  was  infringed. 
*  It  was  fitted  of  old  to  t!.c  genius  of  this  brave  people,  .who,  de- 
>wn  livi^s,   were  only  to  be   hioved  by  a  generous  rcr 
pofitrity.  •     But  is  it  equally  adaptect  to  the  iti  an  nets 
tati  court,  wnt^re  (as  oiie  ot  thoir  poets  affirms)*  *'the 
l\is  grandchildren  the  beft,  becaufe  in  thettt  he  fees 
qi  his  cnomy  : ' — an  idea  wiijch  mull  fliock  erery 
id,  but  whicii  is  nev^rthelefs  perfedly  tJcfcriptive  of 
focicty  ?' 

60  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  tlae  reason  why  the 

pron^erty 
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{n'Opettjf  of  an  iifdmdnud  is.  forfeited  hf  the  i^ngi^la^,^^!^  b?«. 
f  nuse  the  l;Mid8  are  all  8itppo»ed  to  be  bMy  mediately  or  imme- 
diately of  the  Cfd^Ji  \  and  the  property  having  been  acqwired 
tinder  the  government,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  reveut^io  tfee 
source  from  whence  it  flowed.  But  Aese  rebtioiw  tio  not  apply^ 
to  the  present  case.  Tht  Comjjany  and  the  Nalxd)  wexe  vjoinod 
pijy  by  a  federal  union,  which  equalize<l  their  claims,  without 
conferring  on  either  a  paramount  authority.  Where-  the  unioa 
yrds  inconvenient,  the  federal  tie  might  be  dissolved  j  but  neithtr 
could  assume  the  property  of  the  other.  An  urgent  and  imperi- 
ous necessity,  threatening  the  existence  of  a  st.ite,  T^rll  ofteiisink 
the  consideratioas  of  equal  justice,  fluf  Vus  tftere  any  such  ncn 
cessity  here  ?  A  greater  security  it  is  "said  w^.s*  necessary.  Se- 
curity against  what  ?  Not  agamst  Tippoo,  for  he  was  gone  ; 
and  as  to  security  against  the  Nabob  himself,  what  could  he  do  ? 
Had  he  troops  ?  ,  H;ul  he  arms,  or  fnoney,''ot  trcdit  ?  No;  he 
had  not  ajsingle  trooper,  nor  a  firelock,  *  nor  a  thousand  pagodas 
in  his  chest, — nor  credit  to  borrow  Jiulf  tliat  siim  \*«ritlK^at  collateral 
security,  He  was  poor  and  peiceible;  aiu^  every  way  the  most 
eligible  ruler, we  could  have  a'opoin tod  over  a  nation  of  Hindoos., 
JJut  hi?  family  nas  riches  and  ihiluoncc.  The  Boody  Begum,  hia 
sistar,  is  rich.  Nessum  ul  ^lulk,  his  brother,  is  not  less  so.  We 
.have  ensured  tlie  inveterate  enmity  of  all  these  persons,  and  ex- 
;9hau£ed  a  secure  and  substantial  power  for  a  norninal  dominion^ 
which  must  be  hated  and  opposed.  From  a  dtead  of  ho^tiHty,^ 
we  have  created  enemies  where  we  had  none  before.         ^  "^^  ' 

A  great  deal  is  said,  in  the  report,  oti  the  circumstance  ofafiry- 
pher  having  been  used.  But  is  a  cvpher,  tb?n,  so  uncommoh  a 
thing  ?  Is  it  not  used  in  every  durbar  in  India  ?  Do  not  our 
residents  use  it  in  every  letter  that  is  written  at  these  dtirbars  ? 
Or  is  there  nothing  besides  treason  that  men  may  wish  to  coi-ie^I  ? 
trhere  are  two  circumstances,  however,  which  render  all  this  dis- 
cussion ludicrous^  The  first  is,  that  in  the  letters  whtch*  arc 
piost  excepted  against,  the.  cypher  is  not  used  at  all.  Thb  6lhcr 
is,  that  ^t  appears  to  be  composed  only  of  eighteen  characters, 
descriptiye  merely  of  personal  qualities,  and  utterly  incapaMe  of 
fieing  used  for  the  purposes  of  political  communication. 

There  is  a  ereat  deal  also,  in  the  report  and  other  papetigf,  a-y 
bout  the  N^bob  having  allowed  the  *  language  bf  repeflidn  tq 
be  preached '  in  our  capital.  The  foundation  of  which  charge  is, 
that,  upon  one  occasion,  some  lessons  were  read,  or  disc6tiVse$ 
pronounced)  ia  t^e  moqque,  recommending  war  against  Chris-? 
tians.  To  those  who  know  any  thing  of  Mahometanism,  it  iiiust 
be  needless  to  say,  that  this  is  one  of  its  leading  and  ;^vowe(l 
principles,  and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  read  a  Tcosbh  from 
^  -  ^he 
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4B2  f  c  ^.  7h  C^rnaflf  Queiikn  xomideredn     ,  Jan. 

^  bcx!^  ™Uty  of  t^  sort  of  rebfllioik    The 
'uken  Smost  at  icaodofo*     *  Wafts enjtnnci^'^ 
I    Kpr9lii^  c.  2.  pfSS',     f  O  true  believers!'" 
iij  Oufl^tiabs  far  )|o*ur  fnends.  *   c.  5.  p.  141/ 
ff  yto.  say  verUy  Qod  is  (Christ  the  son  of 
^3.^^^  Oh  true  believers !  wage  war  against 
as  are  near  ybii,  arid  let  diera  find  severity  in 

you,  aiid  know  that  God  is  unth  those  wko  fear  him.  *  c.  9.  p.  265. 

*  When  ye  encounter  the  un|>elieversj  strike  oflF  their  hea^s^  ui- 

til  ye  have  made  a  great  slaughter  among  theni.  *  &c.  &c. 

Such  passages  are  reacj   daily   in    exery  mosque    in    Indo- 

itao;  arid  they  are- r^^l/wltbojui  darige 

sense  Juiew  tha,t  fhe^^'e^  jpf,  f^ria^^^ 

over;  and  that  ^lussulmansoldrersjnc 


ther  thaiifQr|ait^*    ^.pji^CWnstarice, 
from  Mahometarvs  iifjM^tab^^^  found  a 


.....  ^..    ..  ..^ 

«tate,  or  prijiie,^  bt  j^^ 

We  doui>t, Jndeedj'yery^mj^^' \^^  * 

on  record,  of  any  one  sejpoy,  o&icer,  a 
serted  our  service,  because  wif  were  a 

eame  religion  whi^h  he  himself  prof^ss<  -^ 

fXotf  of .  preaching  the  janguage  of  rebellion,  when  examined  , 
intpj^ums  out  to  be  only  preacmng  the  Mahometan  faith ;  which 
(iik^^a^y  other  exhortations  from  the  pulpit)  had  little  effect  on  , 
tbos<&w)^lieaj'd,it* 

!\\\<^h^yc;  .now  gone  hastily  over  most  of  the  considerations 
ihat^ar'upon  the  justice  of  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding  ; 
and  fewi  we  believe,  will  be  hardy  enoi/gh  to  defend  it  on  this 
ground ;  but  we  know  that  it  has  fcamc^  advocates  on  the  score  of 
policy..    For  our  own  p^rts,  we  arc  vejy  much  di 
if  thei'e  can  ever  be  any  sound  policy  m  injustice ; 
j^nt  c^e,  there  is  no  heed  t;o  refer  to  such  a  gener 
liold  India  by.  the  tenure  of  opnion  only ;  our  phj 
sl3  nothing  to  that  of  the  natives;  and  our  dominii  ^ 

fair  countries,  is  upheld  solely  by  certain  oplniojis 
which  it  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  our  present  p 
Th€(  niass  of  the  people  is  kept  in  order  by  the 
(h^ir  reGgion|,  and  to  rank  and  caste,  which  makes  it  easy  to  ma* 
hage  them  by  ^he  ipstrumentality  of  thetir  rulers;  and  these  rulers, 
^gairi,  we  have  hitherto  presented  in  alliance  or  subjection  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  we  have  (Uschargcd  to  them  the  duiies  of  pro- 
tectors ai>4  aljies.     By  our  usurpatipn  of  the  Carnatic,  we  Ivxve 
done  our  utm,ost  to  subvert  both  these  ppncipres.     We  have  de- 
graded rank,,  apd  violated  sanctit^:  and  have  availed  ourselves  cf 
pvr  power  to  d^jjoil  pijx^ost  i^ntient  ally  of  his  inflaence  au4 

honourSf 
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d SOi:""^  The  taiitatic  ^uistloh  iottMMi:  ' ' ^  AH^'^ 


— oAlf  L ^ ^     ^ 

lowing,  for  a  mome'nt,  that  A^y  wifl  dit  carrf  alorig  Wftl??fic^i^ 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  arid' tKat  thd  superior ^diitvTSfc'^'^ 
our  gjovernment  should  at  first  ren'dfer'tr^  p6f)ular  wiA 'ih¥/pweP"^ 
classes,  it  is  evidently  quite  absurd  td^il^pose,  'fliat'<^^  SHoiflrf^^^ 
ever  kucceW  to  that  influence  which  -minis'  jjectired  to^  thiir  ^niff^^'  .* 
rulers  by  ancietit  habits,  and  6i|per^tfeiWtn6lre^ong  tK^^ 
pulsion.     A  handftil  or^JStrin^erf -iiid  iMr^lSm 
anniliilated  among  a  Vait?na^l6n  bf  ixfefiftiiWd^h't'bi^ts^  an'dpti''''^^ 


J) 

od) 


tlemen,  livirig  ih  the  kirgfe  tdVns,  ^Ho'S^eilf  their  itiorieTy  nwlyy^^ 
were  regulaf  hi  Afeir  payments,  and  behaved  w?H  to  their  dom^ticsr  ' 
We  haa  no  invidious  autie^  tb  dfscharg'e ;  ^nd  the  good  ^ire  did;'^^ 
made  us  to  be  respected.  Thd  Nabob's  feovern&ertt  rierfimnJfl^^*' r 
all  the  invidious  dutlesi— ^They  exacted  the  rfcvfcnue,ife\^?PtkWr' 
customs,  ahd  infllctW  th^  punishments.  11i^if^^\m^i^^ 
garded  as  the  oppressors,  whilst  we  were  considereH'J^  ^^^^i 
nefactors  of  the  country. — ^But  how  is  it  now  .^  Wef^kve^2fiaritt5  , 
plac^^  with  the  NaBoD  5  and  our  irelations  of  esteerh' iri^'asp^^^ 
changed  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  A  cdhain  degree  bf  s^'fi^ritj^*^' 
will  always  attend  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  India ;  at  leastJ"  "^ 
many  years  must  elapse  before  a  system  cart  be  fouiid  sufliciei(tly\  ^ 
regius^r,  to  ensure  at  once  a  prompt  and  easy  payment,  fr  It  ^ 
wise  thenj  to  take  lipon  ourselves  a  task  which  must  natutally^renii '* 
der  us  disagreeible  to  the  Inhabitants,  especially  as  it'  is  at'fca^^ 


Such  is  the  6ituatiofa  iiitd  which  we  have  brought  <mrs^S?J  64^ 
0iis  rash  act  of  cupidity  or  artibitidn.  We  have  been  WiSMW'w'^ 
great  wrong,  in  Order  to  bring  dn  Ourselves  a  great  calwniWtila'itit*'* 
have  committed  injustice,  without  any  prospect  of  a^(^cnig'ij|tf|^ 
worldly  prbsperfty*^  Such  is  rfie  aspect  ot  the  preseilt  ahd  ^ifl§^ 
past. — Before  concluding,  we  may  cast  a  hasty  glance  to  the4^i^"tffi?.^,^ 
|8  the  evil  which  has  be6n  done  remediable  \  and  how  'ii'e  Ve^fS* 
conduct  ourselves  iil  the  circumstances  which  haVe  actuallJ^ocBut-^" 
fed  f—yery  opposite  notiow  arp  ^n^ettained  u{>ou  thisi5tf&JSc?t 
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4rSI  *    Cdrnattc  Quesikn  eonsUereJ.  '  ^aii; 

and  wcrislialltistatedieni  Tcty  bncfiy,  witliout  presuming  to  t^Ski 
any  lopinkmiof  our  own. 

i  *Itiift<B]d>  6n  the  one  hand,  that  the  country  should  be  retaitv 
di^  becduso  our  chril  government  and  internal  ecom  my,  though 
necpssarilyi  defective  contains  within  itseK  a  principle  of  me* 
SoQrati<)cv  'wbich  no  Mahometan  government  ever  does  ^  aiKl  be*- 
couse  it  is  believed,  that  the  native  princes,  if  restored  once  more 
to  their  power»  would  gather  wisdom  from  their  ipisfortunes ; 
and,  whilst  they  24>peared  to  forget  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered, 
would  only  wait  for  an  occasion  of  revolt.  There  are  many 
things  which  ouglit  nDttol>c  done,— 4>ut,  being  done,  must  be 
adhered  to.      '     , .       . 

On  the  otter  hand,  the  advocates  for  the  restitution  of  the 
country  affirnv  ^^^  the  permanency  and  real  stability  of  our  em- 
pire depends  entitely  on  the  degradation  of  the  natires ;  and  that 
every  thing  tbat  tends  to. amielior ate  their  condition,  must  sap  the. 
foundations  oJF  out  power.  Hence  it  is  thought,  that  the  vesting 
a  proprietary  right  in  the  inhabitants,  the  introduction  of  equal 
lawSt  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  families,  and  every  thing  eke 
which  tends  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  habits  and  Inanners  of 
tie  people,  will  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  our  empire.  They  re- 
gard the  security  of  our  government,  as  a  greater  object  than  any 
little  addition  to  our  revenues ;  and  this,  they  think,  would  be- 
best  produced  by  governing  the  natives  through  the  medium  of 
their  'ancient  Tulers,  and  removing  ourselves  iiom  the  invidious 
duties  of  b^ing  their  immediate  controulers.  Thev  affirm,  that 
the  seizure  of  tlie  Carnatic  has  disgraced  us,  in  tne  eyes  of  all 
the  country  powers  \  and  that  no  confidence  will  be  placed  in  our 
government,  until  it  is  restored  to  its  rightful  Owi^ers.  Spoliatus 
ante  omnia  restituendus. 


Art.  XIV.  Orders  in  Council ;  ^r,  an  Exatnitiation  (fthe  JusiUe^ 
L^-gali/^^  mid  Poiiiy  cf  the  Ne^v  System  of  Cytntnerciai  Regular 
tio  'IS,  iViih  a  n  Appendix  of  State  Papers ^  Statutes  and  Authoriiies^ 
pp,  114.    Longman  &  Co.  and  J.  Jlidgway,  London,  180S.   . 

""e  have  received  this  interesting  and  very  able  little  publica- 
tion, just  as  we  were  preparing  to  close  our  labour^  for 
the  prcient  quarter ;  and  have  been  8o  much  struck  with  the  im- 
portance and  novelty  of  tlie  disquisitions  which  it  contains,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  hying  a  hasty  account  of  it 
before  our  readers. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  argument  is  applicable  to  the 
question  in  the  precise  shape  which  it  will  assume  before  Parlia- 
picnt,  and  regards,  therefore,  the  particular  form  of  the  *mea^ 

sures 


W^ 
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Examination  j/*  th  late  Ordtrs^  ifl  Council.  485 


«UTei  lately  adopted  by  the  English  gorernment,  lathbr  [thair  Am 
general  views  of  belligerent,  or  commercial  poKcy,  from  ivliids 
mose  measnres  took  their  rise,  we  shall  pass  over  this  branch  F  of 
the  subject  very  rapidly ;  -and,  referring  our  readers  to  the  ^oib 
itself  for  satisfaction  on  it,  shall  bestow  our  chief  attention  opoa 
Yhe  latter  portion  of  the  discussion,  in  itself  quite  general^  znA 
applicable  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  trade  and  war,  aS  a  system* 

The  tract  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  discusses^  the 
question,  whether  the  late  Orders  in  Council  are  consistent  with 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  endeavours  to  show,  from  various  conei-^ 
derations,  that  they  are  wholly  repugnant  to  it :  That  they  are  mea^ 
sures  of  pretended  retaliation  against  our  enemy,  whom  no  one  e* 
ver  considered  as  a  party  in  the  cause  -,  But  are  in  reality  directed 
again<;t  neutral  nation^,  whom  we  have  no  possiblb  mht  to  injure, 
merely  because  our  enemy  has  done  so,  unless  they  have  firit  ac- 
quiesced in  the  wrong,  and  thus  madr  thetnseives-  parties  to  his 
quarrel :  That  no  time  was  given  for  even '^king  •  the  neutrals, 
"whether  they  were  disposed  to  yield  or  to  resist, -^Ae  Trench 
decree  of  blockade  having  been  explained  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  a  manner  qui*e  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and 
acted  upon  accordingly,  up  almost  to  the  date  of  our  Orders  in 
Council :  That  even  admitting  the  general  plea  of  retaliation,  the 
"act  of  our  government  is  not  in  die  nature  of  a  retaliating  or  re- 
ciprocal proceedihg ; — it  is  not  preventing  neutrals  from  direct 
-trade  with  France,  because  she  would  prevent  them  from-  direct: 
trade  with  England,  but  forcing  them  to  trade  with  France  in  d 
particular  way  profitabfe  to  ourselves,  because  France  would 
blockade  England  altogether :  That  the  regulations  respecting 
certificates  of  origin,  are  still  less  like  retaliation  ;  and  mat,  in 
truth,  whatever  may  be  the  enemy's  intention,  as  to  his  decree, 
his  poorer  of  executing  it  is  confined  to  the  part  which  is  strict- 
ly justifiable  by  the  law  of  nations,  viz.  the  shutting  of  his  ports 
to  certain  ships, — ^all  the  fest  being  empty  threat  and  insult,  and 
forming  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  aggressions  on  neutrals,— 
whether  they  resent  them  or  put  up  wim  them. 

To  every  one  of  these  arguments  we  are  ready  to  subscribe  ; 
and  they  appear  to  us  quite  decisive  of  the  question,  touching  the 
law  of  nations.  But  we  could  have  wished  that  the  defence  of 
the  Order  issued  by  the  late  Administration,  on  January  7.  1807, 
"had  been  less  broadly  stated.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
•ported,  are,  many  of  them,  just ;  and  viewing  it  as  an  apph'catlon 
only  (for  it  is  in  truth  scarcely  an  extension;  of  tie  rule  of  the 
war  17J6,  we  must  admit,  that  it  rests  on  the  same  grounds  with 
this  rule.  The  preamble,  too,  when  it  mentions  retaliation  as  the 
plea  for  issuing  it,  very  possibly  means  only  to  state  the  motive 
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-  ioprnhg^^^y^-^T^^^M^  »Qt  to  defrwi  Aft.J««4ce  of  ^•qybL 

y  ,^c\if^(^et,  ,t^  pJCfler^.^erea  as  i^  retaliation  id  ^lot  Airkhout  kl  /a# 

^;,  ,)^9ii^a|p)^ci]i:fm^t^jp^«i  i(Qr  ther^  were  fiflvyeTal  jieiMaral^  ^t  diit 

r^^iw^; ^^44fi  Ainoi^ci  S'  |>nd  ^e .measuEe/o^y  ha^f  4'.^)^  4akm ,wi4 

rifuW'^V^  ^  majoxHy  of  ca$€#r  leaying  tQ  A^^^ca  tor  excep 

:*npPfl?r{^HP^^  pn.Mfne  nop  bajring  been  gioir?n  ber  fpr  a^uie$cbg 

i  o4f}f  d^  ^i^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^'^'^  wb^      eicoeptionjB^  it  ixmrv 

c    faip^  ^ere,competet\^*i)^ore  oiir  prize  courts*^    After  /paldng  all 

.  ]LjJiesp  coqcession^,  .w?-ribaU  iiQt  be  ^ccuaed  of  too  zx^ich  rigour 

;,   towai;ds  the  defwcics^  of  tha  Order  7.  Jaouary,  if  ^e  add>*tiuj 

;  .,  thfY  sbouid  6ta^^  moff^e^U^tly.  tbfiir  ivowalj  aod  ^hoir  defencei 

l'\  tpO|  of  the  R^i^  n^v  ^^whic^  i$  jUUjnfdtly*  aod  ^/  tfaeir  ovro 

^',_^9^ui^  re^s.,  r  It  !$.»:, good  mgum^nixag^^  the  aatfaqr  o^ 

,  ^  <  Wai:  HI  J9i9g4ise» '  'jKhI  hi»  adhier^Hsli  In  4uote  the  Rule  1156, 

.  .  yjiep  thiey^tAPJ^.lt^^^CHrder  im  w)ii<;h  they^ena^ilf 

,^  ,never..MuliiKibi.ivi)^it(l^4^  ^at  eooi^^  .Bi^ 

what  defence  of  the  Order  a$  jil.itQ  tbosecvmo  deny  that  Bale? 

If  tbp,|:^l^i9  f«itly/ai>oired«.<dielib!<»e  are ^^  issue  \i9^  the  sp]v» 

,,  porjerp,pf  the  order  upoo  w  nile^-rif  it  i?  JQot  atoned,  qr  ^ 

thej  fajii  i^  ipaintabuog  its  •  chea  w-eaxe  at  i^me^wkh  them  upoas  thf 

^yi^oi^  of  their  pvder*  .  IJfibfi^fii^^^  sjoick  aq^ofottM  ad  Jiammmt 

^re  too  commonly  Introduced  in  dtATOtsing  gtiaa^t  «tste  <|aestiQQ9 

}^i^.|;^s4^b^.tui!g  and  eloquent  country.    Is  a  great  jnea»ure  to  V 

v|i,4p^ef9^d:^>  If  $  .fiends  aever  think  what  are  its  ments,  bi^ 

^  W^iffU:^  Jt$jH0p^n^^s  $   and  instead  of  justifying  tl^  cqnr 

►iT^W^^Wn^P  WWfld>  or  to.  the  people  n4i08eii?ter(9St8  it  affect  ihin^. 

:o  ^yb^>^^^gb|  if  they  throw  a  sop  to  the  baring  animalji 

T,  .M^iifl^.air^attaftkibig  it.    rf  2Tw  d^d  fo  your^lyes^Vor,  •  ITwy  di^ 

.  jvf  orie  J  '*-T-or,.  <  What  ^ouid^i^y  have  laid  had  we  n<H-donc  this  i' 

^  ^  TWfc^  ?hSf  ?re  the  arggn^nts  by  vv^ich  our  g^eat  fltiutelm^n'buf 

^  toc^  Qtten  vindicate. to  th^r  country  the  very  queftionabte  policy 

^;    wi^ich  they  are  purfuing !— To  all  fuch  topics  ««c  make  one  au* 

.J  ;f\y^*'    ^  It  may  be  your  adverfaries  hove  do^e  as  i>ad  or  woisse  i 

V.  J?M  vh^t*  is  ^at  to  the  iiountry  ?    ^^  apjpear  for  the  comttry^ 

.  ,;^UQ^;^eqiHr<9  not  that  you  {ball  lu^ip  ^our  opponei^tSi  by  provix^ 

'..lii^^  "^  W  worfe  than  yourfelveS)<^'*this  is  |io  comiiprt  tP  the 

> :  jj)f  Ppl^tr^W  that  you  Ihali  defend  your  caufe  on  its  own  merits.  7 

r.i  iJSbJ^wifery^  the  fyftem  we  l»ve  alljuded  tois  juft  this;— -that 

^  J  Jfrpwp  S^endi^g  meafures  on  the  ^XMind  of  their  being  juftified  by 

r   Jpiigi^  i$?[9jti^»  ot  becaufe  the  adverfary's  n^uth  is  itopped  by 

.^  Jijs^^iyn  condM^a*  the  tranfitipn  is  too  eafy  to  adcpUng  meafures 

j^^^^ijh  5i  yiey  ;to;  fuch  wretch^  -  confideratipns  j   orr  at  any  rate, 

,^..^Y[)tl>o^^  >^  Xalutary  dread  of  an  oppofition,  ^pntrouling  the  c^cc* 

'  cutive,  upon  broad,  Aate&ianUke  .princ^),Ies.  Are  we  qnite  fure  that 

'   ^^ox.9J99J}]n9p»re,is  made  upon  the  public  weli^e^  in  the  cabinet  as 

,    .  -  ,  '  '  well 
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!mlt  as  in  the  feQdt# ;  thtit  m^rtued  are  heT^>«%ii,'llhtlMy^flt 
focb  a  party  would  cvf  out  on  fuch'  a  falfe  i)i'eKn<$  "W^W  wiey 
Aegle&ed ;  that  tefdutions  are  neyer  adopted  hdftHVf  j&tid^'3^ 
4ae  confideration  of  their  own  merits,  becaUfe  th^fomieii  cAldfa£fc 
of  the  adversary  having  diiarnsed  himt  tko  d^ti|^,r^  xf^d^ftjhifinj 
in  public  i9  apprehended*?  In  a  word,  is  not  ttk  ^tihtrf  )ii^^^^ 
fifk  oljlifpifig  ikrmigby  between  the  two  bodies  of  nien'  ^Ifto^tei 
to  fuftain  her,  while  they  are  bufied  with  their  mutual  cotneimi9hs  f 
Thefe  reflections,  aoMHinting  to  fotnewhat  ftiore  than  matter  of  fuf* 
^licions,  are  natumihr  fuggmed  by  the  condu^  of  the  argument 
upon  the  Orders  oi  January.  7lh  in ^Ke*  %raA  before  us;  an4 
though  they  asfi  connefteA  Wh  the  yulge^  itiamout  agatni^  aV 
public  men,  lately  too  pttvafent  in  >fhis  country,  #«;are  convinced 
that  they  have  at  leaft  thus  much  of  loHdJty^  ttot'ti^ey  will  either 
teceive  die  attenitoii  of  the  bi^er  clafii^f  moifMeto^.to  whom  we 
allirfe^ortbey  wilt  raiie  up  a  tfaiid'and^^pOwMul^tty  in  the  na*ir 
ficm  to  the  exchifion  of  all  the  reft.  rO  orii  ^o  oij  r 
'  Whatever  countenance  thefe  reniarks  li»iyift(^itdtMRMd  to  the 
poptehnr  dofhrines  held  by  certain  ignorant  and  thoti^hfl^  netfons 
m  the  prefent  crifis,  we  are  confident  that  the  nes^t  t^tttiA^  fug- 
gefted  by  the  branch  of  the  fubje£i  now  under  review,  wifl  hot  be 
nable  to  any  fuch  mifconftnxAion. 

In  arguing  the  queftion  of  public  law,  it  woiitd  have  been  ad« 
vifable  in  the  writer  beforp  us,  to  recoiled  that  there  ore  Irthajipily 
many  people,  who  have  lately  been  feduced  {nto'-a.^<mte]^m  of 
the  whde  idea  of  rights  of  dates,  and  to  whom  ii  mW^ei^  ra« 
ther  recommended,  by  any  proof  of  its  repuen^^ic^  to  tfi^  law  o^ 
natbns.  While  fuch  wild  and  projftigate  doctrinea  mete  only  cir«- 
culated  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  we  were  difpofed  to  difiro- 
gard  them  altogether ;  aM,  accordingly^  we  argued  the  neutiat 
queftion  in  our  laft  Number  upon  the  old  eftabKAed  grounds,  fa- 
tisfied  with  proving  any  pretenHSonto  be  againft  the  jiubKc  law,  in 
-order  to  prove  that  it  ihould  inftantly  be  abiuidoncd.  But  Gtce  that 
period,  a  mdancholy  change  has  taken  place;  and  thefe  ihallow 
and  pernicious  fancies  have^  unhappily  for  all  &iropf  as  well  ^s  thi^ 
country,  rapidly  crept  upwards  in  the  ftsie,  until  they  have  sAual* 
)y  reached  the  very  higheft  places, — nre  aded  upon  by  otii^'.flbetd 
and  armies,  proclaimed  in  royal  fpeeches,  and  Openly  avc^^  in. 
national  manifeftoes.  The  dodrine  which  denies  that  i^ationft" 
have  any  common  laws,  and  aflerts  that  Right  ffaouid  now  be  read  ^ 
Might,  is  therefore  by  no  means  (b  contemptibfe  a  political  he« 
refy  as  we  once  thought  it ;  and  we  regret  that  the  prefent  tra£k 
did  not  undertake  a  reiutation  of  it,  as  preliminary  to  the  argiw 
ment  on  the  juftice  of  the  new  meafures* 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  an  expoGtion  of  the 

illegality 
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illegality  of  the  hew  fyftem,  or  an  examination  of  the  queflloir, 
Are  the  late  Orders  in  Council  confident  with  the  municipal  Xzwi 
of  the  realm  ?  It  is  proved  very  fatisfaftorily,  that  they  are  con- 
""trary  to  the  whole  fpirit  and  pra£lice  of  the  <ionftitution ;  that 
,  they  violate  th^  laws  mo^  firmly  eilabliihed  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  from  the -Great  Charter  down  to  the  prefent  times;  and 
that  they,  moreover,  direftly  infringe  a  fundamental  branch  of  the 
Navigation  Aft.  For  the  proofs  of  thefe  propofitionSi  we  nittft 
refer  to  the  Traft  itfelf,  and  the  numerous  authorities  .and  ftatu* 
4ory  enaftments  which  it  cites.  We  (hall  only  cxtraft  the  con- 
cluding palTage  of  this  part  of  the  difcnffioni  whet»e  the  general 
tendency  of  fuch  meafutes  in  a  conftitutional  vitw  is  pointed  out. 

•  If  a  temporary  prcfTarc  of  circumftances  Iiad  rendered  fomc  devia* 
lion  from  a  partidTJ^r  Iaw»  or  even  fome  infringenoent  upon  the  geoeral 
^fpirit  of  the  Couftitution  abfohitely  ncceifary,  and  Government  had, /or 
4be  mean  nvhiiey  and  as  if  fcn5ble  of  .the  illegality  of  their  proceednigs, 
ifTued  orders  upon  the  face  of  thcnl  temporary  lil^e  the  emergency;  the 
.IVUament  in  its  jufti^e 'might  have  granted  them  that  indemnity  which 
they  rcfpcAfully  a/ked.  Bat  here'  is  a  new  fyftem  of  Royal  cna^ment 
—-of  Executive  legiflatton— -a  Privy  CouncilCode  promulgated  by  foroe 
.half  doacD  individuals  (for  as  foch  only  the  law  knows  them)  upon 

.  principles  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  theory  and  pradicc  of  the 

Conftitution-— a  full  grown  Cabinet  Statute  book,  not  authorizing  any 

(ingle  and  temporary  proceeding,  but  prefcribing  general  rules  for  a 

length  of  time  ;  difpeniing  with  the  taws  of  the  land  in  fome  points; 

adding  to  th$:m  in  others  ;  in  not  a  few  inilances  annulling  them.     It  is 

.  an  entire  new  Law.merchant  for  England  during  war,  proclaimed  by 

the  court,  not  of  Parliament,  bpt  of  St  Jamcs^a,  with  as  much  regard 

to  the  competent  authorities,   or  to  the  rightful  laws  of  the  realm,  as 

*the  Refcripts  of  the  latter   Roman   Emperor.     It  is  not  fuch  a  daring 

^attempt  as  this  that  fhould  be  fan6lioocd  "by  the  Parliament,  agaiuft 

*whofe  authority  it  is  levelled. 

*  Bot  the  Minivers,  (hould  they  obtain  an  Indemnity,  may  now  come 
forward,  aad  propo(e  to  carry  their  new  fyftem  into  effed  by  a  regular 

•aA  of  the  legiOature.  It  will  theft  be  for  Parliament  to  confider  wbe* 
;4her  they  can  by  one  deed  of  theirs  overthrow  the  aaoft  ancicot  and  beft 
.cfUbiiflicd  priactples  of  the  Britiih  Conftitutioo.  The  ftatute  may  iiv* 
,decd  have  all  the  formalities  of  law — it  may  fiipply  the  folensaity  wikich 
the  illegal  orders  now  want.  But  repugnant  as  it  muft  be  to  the  geni>- 
ine  fpirit  of  our  Government,  men  may  perhaps  look  for  the  fobHaooc 
A)f  the  Engltfh  law  rather  in  thofe  fundamental  maocims  of  oar  jonfpru- 
dence  which  it  wiU  have  fuppbntcd.  AU  the  proofs  formerly  adduced 
to  ijluflrate  the  unconfiitutional  nature  of  the  late  Orders,  furm,  m 
truth,  infurmountable  obje^ioos  to  any  meaCorc  witicb  may  be  propofed 
*  for  ere£ling  them  into  laws,  unlefs  indted  fame  paramoimt  and  perma- 
nent reaioM  of  expediency  can  be  urged,  for  enterprizing  fo  mighty  an 
ionovaiioo  upon  the  coriHitution  of  the  ftaic  *     p.  34^^36.     * 

*  It 
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It  is  not  inconfillent  with  the  plan  of  a  literary  journal  to  give 
a  place  among  i^  extracts  to  remarks  upon  the  general  tKecry  and 
die  hiftory  oTour  laws.  We  tranferibe,  therefore,  one  more'paf- 
(age  from  this  divifion  of  the  argument. 

<  Thuit  from  the  carlieft  times,  the  teritfemefs  of  the  £ngli(h  tibnfti. 
totton,  for  the  trading  inteiefts  of  this  country,  it  remarkably  exemplifit 
ed.  They  are  regarded  with  more  pecaliar  favour  than  almofl  any  0thet 
Ibhjed  of  kgiflatioB.  Even  in  ages  when  their  magnitude  was  foot  in* 
eonfiderable,'eTery  mcafure  appears  to  have  been  taken  which  might  jpro* 
mife  to  cheriih  or  promote  them*  To  (ay  that  tbefe  endeavours  were 
often  froitkit,  and  tery  hurtful  in  their  e0e£U,  is  only  to  make  in  this 
inftance  an  obfervatioo  fo^geftcd  by  thf  hiftory  of  aU  public  trai^c* 
tions ;  and  to  regret  that,  as  govemn;ients  often  difplay  lefs  virtue  than 

fudence,  fo  their  {ntentions  are  foo^etimcs.beuer  than  their  abilities* 
be  efforts  of  ofor  anecftors  may  frequently  have  been  injudtcions,  but  . 
tlietr  defire  vras  always  the  bme— to  promotie.  the  commerce  of  thefie 
realms.  In  purfoing  this  objefif  they  feem  not  to  have  cared  how  much 
they  encroached  upon  the  power  of  the.  Crq^n^ior  howlittk  they  hu* 
monred  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  oor  ob* 
fervation,  that,  in  many  refpeifb,  tbcir  anxiety  for  encouraging  at  once 
hpth  trade  and  civil  liberty,  led  them  to  more  liberal  views  of  policy  than 
have  always  marked  the  commercial  legiOation  of  later  times.  Even  in 
the  pfefent  day,  a  man  might  incur  the  faihiooabW  imputations  of  ^<  not 
heitig  truly  Btiti/h, "  or  of  <*  indulging  in  modem  phihfopby^  '*  who  ihoold 
inculcate  the  very  maxims  handed  down  from  the  Barons  of  King  John 
and  his  fucceflor.  And  perfons  whofe  knowledge  of  the  Engliih  hiAo* 
ry  goes  no  further  back  than  the  French  RevoluMQ^  or  who  haae  only 
Andied  the  Conftitution  in  the  war  of  wordr  which  it  has. excised, twcvid 
probably  make  an  outcry  about  <*  the  wifJm  of  our  cnajhrs^*'  if  one 
were  difpofed  to  repeat  fome  liberal  do6irines,  aneient  even  at  the  date 
of  Magna  Charta.  If  by  fome  of  the  laws  already  cited,  traders  are 
placed  on  the  footing  wit  ^ nobles,  and  the  g^eat  baron's  independence 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  ihared  with  the  merchant ;  if  by  a  multictide 
of  others,  foreigners  at  amity  with  the  realm  are  prote^cd  and  highly 
'ftivoured  ;  if  within  the  period  of  our  written  law  certain  rights  and  pri* 
Tilegca  are  fccured  to  alien  enemies  themfelves,  and  they  are  in  fome  de- 
gree fccored  firom  the  abfolute  controul  of  the  Crown-— what  will  the^ 
thoughtlefs  perfons  alluded  to  think,  (hould  it  appear  that,  in  (he  remot*- 
eft  times  to  which  the  hiftory  of  our  law  reaches,  and  before  the  men 
were  bom  who  obtained  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  all  the  warlike 
Ijpirit  of  the  day — all  the  inveterate  hatreds  of  a  military  people  towardn 
the  enemy,  and  their  contempt  for  peaceful  induftry,  did  not  prevent 
them  fmm  extending  to  the  perfons  of  hoftile  merchants  the  lame  pro* 
teAipn,  in  the  roidft  of  warlike  operations,  which  the  (andity  of  their 
funAions  fecurcd  to  the  priefts  i  It  was  in  thofe  vcmote  times  held  tb 
be  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  warriors  to  fpare  the  perfoai  of  enemi^^ 
within  the  realm,  if  they  happened  to  be  either  priefts,  haibandtfien,.  dr 
TOL.  xf.  no*  3 a.  I  i  mercha^'ts  • 
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mctchants ;  or  Mthctf  rude  Tcrfci  expreflcd  it  (lo  a  ftylc  which  fome  of 
our  wife  and  daflical  ftatcfmcn  may  now-a-dayt  deride) 
Chrieuif  Agrscela^  Mercator^  tempore  beUi^ 
Ut  ovetque^  colat^  cemmutet  paeefruantur* 
'  *  Nor  let  it  be  thought  mere  matter  of  carious  refle^on  to  iodulgrr, 
ifpoo  the  ptvfeat  oecafrou,  in  fuc^  retrofpednas  thefe.  The  remarkabk 
Mta  whidi  hate  been  ftatod  defenre  our  moft  ferioua  attention,  as  de- 
4cr^tif  e  of  the  liberal  and  politic  fpirtt  of  the  Con{litutii>D  from  iti  moft 
ancient  times.  They  prove  that  at  lead  a  prescriptive  title  cannot  be 
ibown  for  the  narrow-minded  views  which  the  little  men  of  this  day  en- 
teftaiQ.  They  (hew  thst  our  anceftors  held  the  rights  of  the  people  fo 
facredt  and  as  intimately  conceded  with  thofe  rights,  the  great  interefti 
of  trade,  that  they  would  in  oowife  compromife  them,  either  to  gratify 
a  fpirit  of  national  rivalry,  or  to  exalt  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
bumour  the  c?  price  of  the  ariftocracy.  For  it  is  a  mere  epigram  to  (ay, 
as  Montefquieu  hath  done,  in  allufion  to  Magna  Charta,  **  that  the  £ng« 
lifh  alone  have  made  the  rights  of  foreign  merchants  a  condition  of  na» 
tional  freedom."  Our  anceftors  favoured  and  prote6ied  forcig'n  mer- 
chantp,  out  of  refpcd  to  the  intcrefts  and  liberties  of  England.  They 
knew  that  no  more  deadly  blow  could  be  aimed  at  the  merchants  and 
peopFe  of  thefe  realms,  than  by  allowing  them  an  excludve  pofTeflion  of 
freedom,  while  their  foreign  cuilomers  (hould  be  placed  at  the  difpoial 
of  the  Prince.  They  faw  the  impoflibility  of  long  preferving  any  fudi 
limited  fyilem  of  popular  rights ;  and  they  faw  too,  that  commerce  being 
in  its  nature  a  mutual  benefit,  the  power  of  the  Crown  would  triumph 
over  the  profperity  of  the  people,  as  well  as  over  their  liberties,  the  mo- 
ment  that  the  protefiioo  of  the  Conftitution  was  withdrawn  from  the 
merchant-ftranger.  For  this  reafon  it  was,  that  the  wife  laws  which  we 
have  cited  were  continually  pafled  and  aded  upon  in  a  long,  uninterrupt- 
ed feries.  from  the  time  when  they  arofe  out  of  thofe  early  traditional 
maxima  of  our  Norman  anceilors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  the  judges,  according  to  their  't^e  fpirit,  declared  that  the 
righls  of  EngR/b  fuijeQs  were  attacked  by  injuries  offered  to  foriegm  mer» 
cbant4»*     p.  1 8 — 2». 

We  now  come  to  the  third  queflion  difcufTed  in  the  work, — the 
Policy  of  the  new  fyftem.  In  the  prefent  temper  of  men's  mindi, 
this  IS  perhaps  the  ground  upon  which  it  will  be  moft  willingly 
put  by  both  parties ;  and  many,  whom  every  view  of  its  repug- 
nance to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  land, 
might  fail  to  move,  or  even  difpofe  in  its  favour,  will  probably 
liften  with  foipe  attention  to  proofs  of  its  being  abfelately  detri- 
mental to  the  country.  When  they  find  that  we  have  been  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  foreign  ftates,  and  oreaking  through  our  own  con- 
ftitution,  for  miking — nay,  to  our  great  and  manifeft  injury  in  point 
of  profit; — that  w«?  have  been  breaking  all  laws  public  and  muni- 
and  gained  nothing — nay,  loft  a  great  deal  by  it: — they 

may 
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may  be  di^pofed  to  review  their  fbnner  contemptuous  judgment 
upon  the  value  of  thbfe  {acred  principles  which  bind  natious  add 
individuals  together ;  and  to  reprobate  as  uhjuil  and  unlawful^ 
that  conduA  which  they  find  to  oe  ungainful. 

This  third  part  of  the  diflertation  begins  with  dearing  the  way 
towards  a  Correft  underftandine  of  the  new  fyftem,  by  unne  pre- 
liminary remarks  upon  the  confufed j  and  in  many  particulars  coli^ 

'  tradi£lory,  regulations  laid  down  in  the  orders  of  GouriciL  A  ge-* 
ncral  ftatement  is  then  given  of  thdr  fubftancc,^— a  (ketch  of  the 
fum  of  die  changes  which  they  are  intended  to  produce  upon  the 
commercial  intercourfe  of  the  world;  This  general  view  is  illuC* 
trated  by  the  following  ftatement  of  {he  cafe^  and  the  fummary 

'  to  which  it  leads  of  tne  principal  points  that  touch  the  queftioti 
of  policy. 

<  To  illuftrate  the  operation  of  this  new  fyftenii  let  tls  take  the  ex- 
ample of  an  American  veflel,  and  obferve  what  fhe  is  allowed  and  for- 
bidden to  do«  She  may  fail  with  an  American  cargo  to  England,  and 
firom  thence  to  France^  without  landing  her  cargo»  if  it  coniift  not  of 
cotton  or  manufadured  goods.  From  France  fhe  may  return  with  a 
French  or  other  reflridec  cargOf  which  fhe  muft  land  before  (he  can 
carry  it  back  to  America.  The  chief  exports  of  America  are  raw  pro- 
duce ;  therefore,  almoft  her  whole  trade  with  the  reflrided  countries  is 
limited  by  the  uecei&ty  of  touching  at  an  Englifh  port  twice,  and  lanjd- 
ing  the  cargo  once  2  if  the  American  cargo  coofift  of  cotton,  it  muft  be 
landed  in  the  outward  voyage  alfo,  and  can  only  proceed  by  licenfe. 
The  American  may  trade  diredly  to  and  from  the  enemy's  West  India 

.  iilands  ;  but  cannot  (on  account  of  the  former  law)  bring  their  produce 
to  this  country  ;  nor,  by  the  Orders,  can  (he  carry  it  to  the  reftridled 
^European  ports.  She  cannot  purfue  her  voyage  to  and  from  the  north 
^f  Europe,  by  touching  at  Man,  Guemfey  or  Jerfey,  either  going  or 
^ming.  But,  befides  touching  there,  fhe  mufl  touch  at  a  Britiih  or 
trifh  port.     It  is  evident  then,  that  unlefs  for  convenience  of  fmug- 

fling,  and  evading  the  French  decrees,  no  American  will  trade  to 
lorope,  through  Man,  Guemfey  and  Jerfsy«  The  American  cannot 
purfue  her  voyage  to  or  from*  the  fouth  of  Europe,  by  touching  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  ;  but  muft  go  firft  to  a  Britifh  or  Iri(h  port,  and 
afterwards  return  thither. 

*  This  flluftration  comprehends  the  only  material  features  of  the  new 
fyftem,  viz.  its  forcing  all  the  neutral  commerce  to  run  thfougii  the 
ports  of  the  United  kingdom  ;  its  giving  the  Englifh  government  a 
command  of  the  fupply  of  cotton,  and  fome  (mailer  articles^  as  brandies^ 
wineSy  European  fnuff  and  tobacco ;  and  its  ftopping  the  exportatiou 
of  all  enemy's  Weft  India  produce,  except  cotton,  cochineal  and  in^i- 
gOy  either  to  this  country  or  to  any  reftridUd  part  of  Europe.  It  is 
upon  thefe  points  that  the  policy  of  the   meafure  muft  be  trie()«  ' 

The  substance  of  the  new  regulations  being  obtained  in  a  suf- 
I  i  2  ficientJy 
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ficiently  sipaple  ^d  comprehensive  form  for  ^aminnjg  the  exp^ 

diency  of  the  system,  and  the  ground,  as  it  wer^,  cleared  for  the 

discussion,  the  consequences  of  the  intended  chaajges  to  our  coaa- 

mercse,  and  the  commerce  of  our  enenaes  ^d  allien,  are  ijivearigat- 

le  length,  upon  the  suppo^tion  that  the  whole  of 

aietlir  acquiesced  in  by 'neutrals  5  and  then  Aeir 

ate  those  neutrals  is  separatrfy  pointed  out.     La- 

[g  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  analyzing  its  con- 

we  shall,  according  to  our  practice,  endeavour 

^  of  its  substance,  after  our  own  way  of  consi- 

tail  intersperse  such  additional  ipemarks  as  sogge^ 

,  although  they  may  have  been  omiKed  in  the 

ew.    The  subject  is  of  infinite  import^ce,  not 

Merely  to  tliis  country  «  the  present  moment,  but  to  Ae  whole 

science  of  politics,  in  which,  views,  of  a  temlency  the  most  nov^ 

are  now  industriously  propagated,  and  a  ^eat,  «nd,  iiix>ur<n«- 

nion,  not  merely  periteuft,  but  fetal,  experiment  is  aftlempled,  \j 

persons  under  tne  guidance  of  the  nuwt  blind  'tnd  ^xferanngaiic 

passions  with  which  the  rulers  of  an  enlightened  peqile  were 

ever  stricken. 

Trance  having  attempted,  or  rather  threatefftod  to  blockade  dus 
country,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  us  andotJO'  foreign 
customefs,  a  prudent  statesman  would  naturally  have  considered, 
ii)  the  first  place,  the  probable  dbnsequences  of  such  a  resolution 
on  the  enemy's  part  being  enforced.  He  would  immediately 
have  perceived,  that  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  this  measure 
could  only  have  cut  oflF  our  direct  intercourse  with  tihe  parts  of 
the  Continent  where  French  influence  prevails,  leaving  us  all  our 
trade  with  neutrals  \  that  is,  our  trade  with  America,  *and  with 
those  parts  of  Europe  not  overrun  by  Frenrii  troops;  consequently, 
he  would  have  concluded,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Frendi 
government,  admitting  them  to  prevail  over  the  proverbial  inge- 
nuity of  neutral  traders,  and  to  prevent  our  goods  from  getting  in 
dieir  bottoms  directly  over  to  tfie  Continent,  could  have  gone  not 
one  step  further ;  and  that  our  direct  trade  with  those  neutnis, 
and,  consequently,  through  their  countries,  wtth  the  countries 
most  subject  to  tne  enemy's  influence,  would  stiU  have  remained 
to  us.  Thus,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  even  if  Prance  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  Americans  (for  example)  from  carrying 
over  our  goocw  direct  to  the  Continent,  she  never  could  prevent 
them  from  carrying  those  same  goods  from  hence  to  Hidr  own 
ports,  and  from  their  own  ports  to  France.  No  certificates  of  o- 
rigin,  nor  any  other  conceivable  regulation,  could  have  prevent- 
ted  a  British  cargo  from  finding  its  way  over  by  such  a  route. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  but  tho  resolii^tij^  to  give  up  her  whole  trade  at  once^  or 
the  posaession  of  fleets  si^^icientto  invest  our  coasts,  ajiil  cut  oiTour 
direct  trade  with  America^  couM  have  destroyed  our  roundabout 
traiqle  with  Fcwce.    She  neither  has  sliowu  tJiis  resolution,  nor  . 
does  she  potsiess  those  neets. 

The  prudent  statesman  (whose  exlsUnce.  we  are  assuming  as  a 
bare  possibility)  would ,  n^xt  have  inquired,  by  \vhat  means  he 
could  diminish  most  effectually  the  total  amount  of  the  restric- 
tions which  the  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  impose  on  our  com- 
merce. As  the  foundabout  trade  was  of  all  others  the  siirek 
means  of  defeating  those  restnctions,  he  would,  at  all  events, 
have  left  that  untouched— encouraged  it — relied  upon  it — satisfied 
^t  nothiiig  but  the  destruction  of  it  cp^ld  ever  carry  the  threats 
of  France  into  execution.  Jius  would  have  struck  nim  at  any 
j:ate,  and.  he  would  h^e  laid  it  down  as  a  matter  of  course.  As 
little  would  it  have  been  a  question^  whether  the  direct  trade> 
which  the  enemy  prohibited  between  us  and  himself,  should  be 
encouraged  in  spite  of  him,  and  prohibited  on  our  side,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  retaliation.  Whether  we  should  say  to  neutrals,  ^  Yoa 
shall  not  enter  here  from  enemy's  ports^  because  he  won't  allow 
you  to  land  from  our  ports  j '  or,  * ,  Come  here  freely ^  and  depart 
treely  \  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  evade  his  restrictions ;  and 
We  snail  afford  you  every  facility  for  this  purpose.  *  This  ques- 
tion would  not  nave  detained,  our  statesman  long  ;  for  he  would 
immediately  perceive,  that,  by  adopting  the  former  alternative, 
he  was  just  playing  into  the  enemy's  hand — confirming  his  decree 
•-carrying  into  execution  parts  of  it  which  he  himsclr  couUi  not 
have  enforced— 'and  guarding  against  evasions  of  it,  which  must 
have  rendered  it  almost  nugatory  without  our  assistance.  To  have 
encouraged  the  trade  b^Jween  the  enemy's  country  and  our  own, 
direct  by  neutrals,  would  therefore  be  the  next  resolution  of  the  rea- 
soning which  we  are  supposing.  By  leaving  the  roundabout  trade 
with  France  untouched,  we  should  have  left  open  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  Continent  in  spite  of  her ;  and,  by  pro- 
moting all  evasions  of  her  decrees  against  the  direct  trade,  we 
^ould  have  done  our  best  to  prevent  her  from  blocking  up  ano- 
ther channel,  much  more  within  her  power. 

What  do  the  statamen^  whose  system  we  are  examining,  pro- 
pose to  themselves  ?  They  resolve  at  once  to  shut  up  the  chan- 
nel of  the  roundabout  trade,  which  the  enemy  could  least  of  all-' 
have  effected  himself ;  and  they  try  to  encourage  the  direct  chan- 
nel, which  is  the  most  under  his  controul.  They  do  his  business 
£or  him,  where  he  most  wants  their  aid,  and  can  the  least  do  wiih- 
•out  them.  Where  he  is  powerful,  and  may  do  someUiing  in  sp^tc 
mi  thcii  teetli,  they  attempt  to  counteract  hia  regulationB.     There 

lis  arc 
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are  two  gates  in  our  field  through  which  we  wish  to  drive  dmr 
sheep  :  one  of  them  we  can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure  j  it  leads 
into  the  highway,  and  we  have  the  key  in  our  pockets :  tfie  oAer 
belongs,  half  to  us,  and  half  to  a  malicious  neignbour,  who  wishes 
tp  prevent  us  from  driving  out  our  sheep  at  all.  What  shall  we 
do  ?  The  great  cpunsellors  of  the  time,  tell  us  to  shut  up  our 
own  gate  by  all  means — to  make  it  as  fast  as  we  can  with  bolts 
^nd  bar$,  so  that  npt  a  lambkin  may  get  out ;  and  then  to  go 
struggle  widi  our  neighbour  at  the  other  gate,  and  try  to  drive 
our  flocks  through  th^t  passage.  It  is  related,  that  the  Qiancellor 
Oxenstiem  said  to  his  son,  when  he  sent  him  to  a  congress  of 
Statesmen,  and  the  young  man  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  solem- 
nity  of  the  occasion,  *  Go,  my  child,  and  see  how  little  wisdom 
it  takes  to  govern  the  world.  *      . 

But  supposing  the  prudent  statesman|  above  imagined,  had  a 
mind  to  consider  the  question  of  retaliating  upon  the  enemy,  let 
us  see  how  he  would  reason.  }ie  would  certainly,  in  the  first 
place,  ask  himself,  whether,  by  any  conceiyable  mode  of  retalia* 
tion,  he  could  avoid  doing,  in  gpreat  part  at  least,  the  very  thing 
which  the  enemy  wishes  r  Whether,  commerce  being  essential- 
ly^ and  in  i{s  o^n  nature,  a  mutual  benefit,  he  could  stop  the 
trade  of  France,  without  either  immediately  or  ultimately  stinting 
the  tradp  of  England  ?  He  would  then  inquire,  which  party  is  likely 
to  suffer  most  in  the  contest  of  self-destruction,  in  the  rivalry  of 
privations  and  losses  ?  And  as  it  is  clear  that  this  must  be  the  party 
which  has  i?i08t  tracje—  whose  trade  is  most  extensive  in  propor- 
tion to  his  yrhole  ^-esources — whose  commerce,  in  a  word,  is  most 
essential  to  his  general  prosperity — so  would  it  likewise  be  mani- 
fest, that  any  injpry  we  might  inflict  on  the  enemy  would  be 
trifling,  compared  with  its  expense  to  ourselves ;  and  that  we 
shoula  damage  our  own  interests  so  much  more  than  we  could 
injure  His,  that  the  utmost  we  could  gain  by  such  a  bargain  would 
iiot  be  worth  the  price  we  must  pay. 

If,  howeyer,  retaliation  must  be  resorted  to,  and  if  we  are  r<> 
solved  to  hurt  the  eneqiy,  cost  what  it  will  to  ourselves,  our 
statesman  would  take  especial  care  to  see  that  his  measures  were 
tealty  those  of  retaliation ;  and  if  he  had  the  sense  of  a  child,  he 
yrould  be  cautious  how  he  mistook  cooperation,  for  retaliation. 
Our  new  system  makes  exactly  this  mistake.  We  attack  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  and  allies ;  and  we  favour  the  trade  of  the 
9nemy.  One  of  the  greatest  markets,  if  not  the  greatest  for  Ame- 
rican commerce,  is  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  restricted  country. 
i^e  at  once  obstruct  all  direct  communication  between  America 
and  this  market.  One  of  the  best  markets  of  France  and  the  re- 
|trictcd  country  is  England.     We  not  only  facilitate,  by  every 

means 
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means  in  our  power,  tbe  access  to  this  market ;  but  we  actually 
compel  all  neutrals  to  drive  the  traffic  of  France  with  her  best 
customers  in  the  shortest  and  easiest  way.  American  comnieroe, 
we  say,  shall  be  all  confined,  round-about  and  indirect.  Hostile 
commerce — French  commerce,  shall  be  easy,  direct  and  open. 

In  truth  it  how  depends  on  our  enemy,  by  means  of  our  assist- 
ance, whether  any,  and  what  commerce,  sriall  be  carried  6n  be^ 
tween  himself  and  England.  And  this  we  call  a  blockade  of 
France,  which  is  in  truth  much  liker  a  blockade  of  England.  In 
truth,  a  general  and  rigorous  blockade  of  France,  liable  though  it 
be  to  many  of  the  objections  already  stated,  is  at  least  an  intelli- 
gible and  consistent  measure. 

*  It  cuts  off  his  forcigD  trade  entirely,  shhougb  it  deprives  us  of  our 
trade  with  him  ;  and  if  commfrcial  diftrefscan  ruin  him,  fuch  a  proceed^T 
ing  gives  us  feme  chance  of  effcAiog  his  downfall.  But  the  new  fy^em 
is  only  a  blockade  of  the  enemy,  if  the  etieoiy  himfelf  chufcs  that  it 
(hall  be  fo.  It  can  never,  by  poifibility,  ruin  hin,  or  even  materially  iQl^ 
jure  his  commerce :  for  the  moment  he  is  pinched,  he  can  relieve  himn 
f^lf.  He  can  allow  neutrals  to  enter  his  own  ports,  from  thofe  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  thus  obtain  as  large  a  fhare  of  foreign  commerce  as  he  de- 
fires.  ♦  Thefe  neutral  carriers,  it  is  true,  muft  land  and  re.(hlp  in  Eng- 
land certain  cargoes ;  and  many  (but  not  by  any  means  all)  of  thefe 
Toyages  will  be  fomewhat  more  circuitous  than  formerly.  An.AmcrJ. 
can  bound  to  Bordeanx,  muft  touch  at  Cork,  Falmouth,  &c.  which  is 
fomewhat  out  ef  her  courfe ;  if  bound  to  Dunkirk,  Amfterdam,  &c, 
fte  would  probably  touch  at  Cowes  from  choice,  to  receive  advices  re* 
fpe6ttng  the  market  from  London  correfpondents.  Admitting  that 
fome  confiderable  inconvenience  arifes  from  hence,  in  all  cafes  on  an  ave» 
rage ;  the  whole  tScGt  is  to  raife  the  prices  of  the  neutral  goods  a  little 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  lower  fomewhat  the  profits  of  the  .al,  withont 
any  gain  whatever  to  ourfelves.  Our  friends  and  our  enemies  lofe  each 
a  little,  aod  we  gain  nothing  at  all.  The  obligation  to  land  certaiq 
cargoes  can  do  us  no  more  real  good.  It  increafes  fomewhat  the  lofs  of 
the  neutral  and  the  enemy,  and  may  enable  us  to  keep  a  few  more  cuf- 
tomhoufe  officers.  If,  indeed,  the  Orders  in  Council  arc  fallowed  up  by 
an  zB.  of  Parliament  impofing  duties  on  the  goods  fo  landed,  then  we 
clearly  (hall  propofc  to  ourfelves,  not  certaitily  to  diftrcfs  the  enemy's 
trade,  but  to  profit  both  by  his  commerce  and  that  of  our  friend tt. 
Would  it  not  be  a  much  fimpler  expedient,  and  anfwer  the  very  fame 
purpofe,  to  propofe  that  America  fhonld  pay  us  a  yearly  tribute,  aod  to 
raife  it  as  fhe  beft  can,  either  upon  her  own  citizenB,  or  her  French  en  ft 
tomers  ?  If  the  duty  Urhich  we  mean  to  lay  on  is  not  the  mereft  triflt*, 
we  may  be  well  aflurcd  that  America  will  not  fubmit  to  it. '  p.  44 — 46; 

I  i  4  Upon 
■■              ■        '     ■                ■    ■            ■■    ■         'I 

^  *  It  is  confidently  reported  that  fome  relaxation  of  the  French  De- 
cree has  already  been  allowed  in  Holland,  though  this  does  not  ?ppe^ 
very  likely.  *  ^ 
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XTpon  the  probable  consequences  of  a  cdonM  tlociade^  (iSft* 
only  thing  like  a  blockade  in  the  new  system)  as  it  applies  t6' 
the  enemy's  designs  in  Europe,  the  following  remarks  are  quiffe 
conclusive. 

*  Tin's  meafure  is  much  more  plain  and  confident  wrth  bcHigeteril 
viev.'?  ♦Iian  die  reil  of  tljc  plfin  ;  but,  when  fxamincdy  it  appears  e<[UaUy 
(horffi^^htcd  a;  d  unwifr.  The  blockade  of  the  cnemy^s  colonics  can 
only  have  two  ohjc£\^ — to  dt*pr!vc  the  enemy  of  certain  articles  •©£  con* 
f.jmptinn  ;  and  to  incjeafe  the  demand  for  thofe  articles  in  oar  owtl 
market.  Thcfo  obji  £ts  are,  in  a  confideraWc  ^cgrcc^  tncompatiUe  ;  for 
our  Wed  India  produce  comomnly  finds  a  ▼cnt  on  t^c  Continent,  by 
fupplying  the  wants  of  the  enemy.  But  foppofing^  for  argument  hkif 
that  both  the  two  ends  may  be  gained  at  once^  let  us  exatninc  the  con* 
fcquences. 

*  The  French  have  borne  every  fpeciet  of  public  and  private  calamity 
for  nearly -eighteen  year<»;  they  have  pafied  through  all  the  viciffiradet 
of  revolution,  from  anarchy  to  defpdtifm  ;  they  have  tailed  oidy  of  wary 
with  its  whole  train  of  evils,  of  which  pnvattodt  have  been  the  fmrileft ; 
they  have  fuffered  the  moft  nnfparrng  confcrtption,  augmented  in  rigour 
as  the  fervice  of  the  army  became  more  irkforae  and  dangerous :  to  all 
this  they  have  fiibmitted  rn  quiet,  with  rallying  points  fOr  Cttiigratioit 
in  the  neighbourincr  nations,  and  for  rebeBion  in  the  heart  of  th^  own 
country.  No  dangers,  no  calamities,  no  private  diftreflest  not  even  the 
eonfcription  ttfelf,  has  ever  extorted  a  mornior  of  difcoiteBt<«>— and  we 
now  expe6i  inforre^ions  to  break  out  as  foon  as  coffee  and  fugar  fliaQ 
become  icarcc  at  Paris,  or  the  amy  (hall  find  tobacco  gvowtog  dear  i 
The  confcription  is  at  an  end,  or  is  become  only  holiday  work  •  the 
•rmiesgo  out^  not  to  fight,  but  to  revel  in  triumph,  and  to  amufe  theou 
fdves  with  foreign  travel :  But  grocery  and  (nuff  are  advaodng  in  price» 
$od  let  Bonaparte  look  to  it !  If  he  does  not  fpeedily  make  peace  oa 
^ur  terms,  reftore  the  Bourbons,  and  give  fp  Belgium,  his  e<^rthly 
courfe  is  run  !— This  is  the  arguments 

*  But  if  it  be  not  a  wafte  of  time  to  give  fuch  pofitions  as  thefc  a  feri- 
OU9  refutation,  let  tis  only  confider  how  little  chance  any  commercial 
blockade  has  of  be?ng  effedually  enforced.  Every  fuccefsful  attempt  of 
this  kind  which  we  make,  augments  incalculably  the  temptations  to 
elude  our  vigilance^  If  certain  druqs,  for  example,  were  almoft  exclud- 
ed from  France  by  the  aftivlty  of  our  cruizers,  their  price  would  'rife 
fo  nmrmonfly,  that  a  neutral  merchant  would  find  his  aocpunt  tn  at* 
tempting  to  hnd  a  cargo  of  bark,  (neceflarily  lowered  in  price  elfewhere), 
though  he  (hoM  lofe  three  fourths  in  the  attempt ;  fo  that  we  (halJ  in 
iram  contiime  to  wage  war  againft  the  wretched  bofpitaU  of  our  eaetty« 
To  a  certain  degree  the  fame  remark  applies  in  all  the  other  oafea.  la 
•Of  way  or  another  the  goods  will  find  their  way  from  the  phu:es  of 
plot,  to  thofe  of  demand.  Their  prices  may  be  fomewkat  enhanced  f 
and  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  are  not  eifentially  neceflary,  will  be  dimini(hed. 

*  AH  die  changes  of  this  fort,  howeirer,  which  we  attempt  to  make» 
$Tti  to  9  certain  degree  fucccfsfully,  will  ul^c  place  gradually.    The 
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:  m  famti  wS  W  ecoooiHiEcd  ifi  propordon  as  the  farther  fuppliei 
m  obfti^ed,  and»  iaftead  of  producing  lading  difconteotSy  or  even  ' 
dVgiA  With  the  wwr^  among  onr  enemies^  we  cannot  help  farnifhing 
the  rery  remedy  along  with  the  evil,  hy  teaching  them  gradually  to  alter 
fifcrtain  habits  in  themfelves  indifferent,  it  would  not  be  fo  irtation^ 
for  their  rulere  to  exped  that  fome  hatred  of  England  Ihould  anTc  out 
of  this  policy  ;  but  for  Wf  who  have  not  once  excited  the  leaft  difpofi* 
tion  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke  by  all  our  hoftilitteft-— who  fee  the 
f[renc)i  people  themifelvcs,  not  merely  unfubdued,  but  even  flonrifhing 
alter  all  our  vj^ories  over  their  trade— for  us  to  think  of  conquering,  by  ' 
the  fcarcity  of  two  dt  three  wares,  the  people  whom  our  greateft  cap- 
tains and  innumerable  (hips  have  never  humbled  during  years  of  the  moft 
fnccefsfbl  naval  warfare — furcly  exceeds  tht;^ bounds  even  of  popular  or 
party  d^hiijott.  •    p.  47  —  j^  X . 

Tht  6tTly  rcmaintag  part  of  the  fubjcCt,  the  efftfts  of  the 
bfock^de  in  relieving  out  own  planters,  we  have  already,  in  treat- 
ing of  Weft  Indian  affairs,  had  occafion  to  anticipate.  Referring 
our  readers  to  laft  Number  for  the  difculfion,  it  may  be  proper 
ttMtly  to  aA<i  in  thi6  place,  t^at  fuc^  relief  is  confefledlv  tempo«> 
rtrty  5-^it  is  bouh^d  bv  the  wat ;  and  the  produce  which  it  muft 
iratife  to  be  accumolateo  in  the  hoftile  colonies,  coming  over  fud« 
fltnly  and  in  enormous  quantities  the  moment  peace  is  reilored, 
Will  gitfe  leveto  thoife  nlantersy  who  have  been  relieved  in  the  mean 
while,  abundant  tieaton  t6  hment  fo  (hortfighted  a  policy,  and  to 
Wifh  diat  tfaey  had  wifeljr  hiid  recoude  to  the  only  radical  cure  for 
^e  evik  'c<Anptained  ot*^a  dimini&ed  tuhivation  of  the  grea^ 

Convinced  as  we  are,  that  the  general  view  which  we  have  now 
taken,  is  fuffrcient  to  expofe  the  monfttous  errors  of  the  new  ff£* 
tfem;  and  coYifidctlng,  that  the  arguments  now  ofiered  apply  t<k 
*flie  cafe  of  the  neutrals  yi:dding  implicit  obedience,  as  welt  as  to 
the  more  -probable  fuppofition  trf  their  quarrelling  With  us,  we  art 
the  Icfs  anxious  about  examining  the  laft  branch  of  the  work  be- 
4bre^s,  ^prfwoh -e^mofes  Ae 'dangers  trf  the  fyftem  to  T>TiT  rdatioftl 
with  America.  One  of  the  moft  ftriking  parts  of  the  whole  foU 
ly  isji^  the  peculiar  time  chofen  for  procTatniing  it.  The  Amerir 
cans,  then  the  only  neutrals,  vrcre  on  bad  terms  with  France ; — z 
month's  delay  mi^t  hare  induced  them  to  join  us  heartily  in  our 
^oftilities  I — and  we  preclude  the  j)o(fibility  of  this  event  by  our 
own  aA  and  deed.  It  is,  however,  juftly  remarked  in  the  tra£k 
before  us,  that  they  are  (hortfighted  f)oKticians  indeed,  who  would 
inrefeir  dhe  ooo^iesation,  to  the  neutrality  of  Ameriou  0«r  oom* 
tnerce  covld  oaly  be  more  injured  by  one  event,  than  by  Amema 
MquarrelKng  with  France  4  and  that  event  is,--^her  quawdling  witii 
Snghnd. 

1%  is  impofBUe  to  cbfe  tfaefis  ttmaikt,  withoit  attodiogto  the 

*  tenic^ 
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topics  touched  upon  at  the  conclnGon  of  this  txiStr'^t  i^loamj 
profpeSb  of  the  country  in  the  prefent  awful  crtfis.  Defhned  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Europe,  with  an  enemy  always  upbraided  for 
his  \^ant  of  principle,  and  his  utter  contempt  of  me  rights  of  na*- 
tions,  England  has  cnofen,  for  the  iirft  time,  to  abandon  the  high 
ground  on  which  (he  has  hitherto  flood,  and  to  ftrive  with  that 
enemy  in  the  pernicious,  as  well  as  defpicable  race  of  injuftice  to 
unoffending  and  unproteAed  dates.  It  is  this  which  forms  the 
worft  feature  in  our  prefent  cafe — this  avowal  of  profligacy,  fir(^ 
in  our  a£lions,  and  fince,  even  in  our  (late  papers — diis  regret, 
which  we  have  now  feen  exprciT^d  in  declarations  under  the  Sove- 
reign's name,  that  we  have  fo  long  abftained  from  deeds  of  violence^ 
and  (luck  fo  long  to  the  wreck  of  pubhc  principle  v— this  it  is  which 
may  juftly  terrify  us,  now  that  we  are  preparing  for  new  battles,^ 
whetner  we  view  it  as  the  fure  fymptom  of  approaching  downfaly 
or  as  a  no  lefs  certain  caufe  of  diffidence  in  our  own  courage,  and 
exultation  to  the  enemy. 

This  nation  has  always  been  too  fond  of  war  ;  and  has  usuallj 
gone  on  fighting,  as  Mr  Hume  has  observed,  for  a  year  or  two  a^ 
ter  the  objects  were  attained,  or  finally  lost,  for  wnich  it  had  en- 
tered into  hostilities.  The  rancour  which  ha>  been  generated  dur- 
ing our  present  contest  with  France,  and  the  tone  of  boastful 
defiance  which  has  been  encouraged  in  its  later  periods,  have 
strengthened  this  national  propensity  to  a  degree,  which  seems  to 
us  to  border  on  insanity.  But  the  love  of  war,  we  trust,  is  not, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  so  strong  in  the  body  of  the  nation, 
as  the  love  of  justice  and  the  dread  of  dishonour^ — and,  when 
they  find  under  what  form,  and  with  what  cons^uences,  our  fu- 
ture hostilities  are  to  be  carried  on,  they  may  look  with  less  aver- 
sion  to  the  cessation  of  a  contest,  that  threatens,  in  its  progress, 
to  undo  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  GENERAL  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Devon, 
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landsj  the  Gardens  and  Orchards,  the  Woods  and  Plantations ; 
die  Wastes,  thefmprovements  general  and  particular;  the  Y\re 
Stock,  the  rural  Economy  and  the  political  Economy  \  including 
Roads,  Canals,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  the  Fopuisition,  Science, 
tec.  &c. ;  with  ^5  Engravings  and  a  coloured  Map,  distinguish- 
ing the  different  kinds*  of  Soil.  8vo.  15$.  boards.  By  Charles 
Vancouver. 

A  Treatise  on  Gypsum,  on  its  various  Uses,  and  on  its  Ap- 
plication as  a  Manure.  By  Sutton  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  Svo» 
Is.  6d. 
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accounts  ;  or.  10s.  6d.  for  half  a  year. 
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Means  of  improving  it  as  a  Soil,  and  other  economical  Purposes. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ronnie.     8vo.  '  5s.  bound. 

Discourses  explanatory  of  the  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  and  rural  Economy.  By  Andrew 
Coventry,  M.  D.  Professor  pf  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
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An  Essay  on  Transparencies.  By  Edward  Orme.  English  and 
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The  Life  of  G.  Morland,  with  Remarks  on  his  Works.  By 
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The  Life  of  George  Washington,,  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,     By  D.  Ramsay.     9s. 
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C.  Meiners,  by  F.  Shebert.     4  vol.     30s.  boards. 
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Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  last  three  Cen-? 
uries.       10s.  6d.  boards. 

BOTANY. 

An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematical  Botany.  By 
J.  E.  Smith.     14s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Process  employed  in  many  of  the  most  important  Chemical 
Manufactories,  with  rlates,  &c.  By  A*  &  C.  R.  Aikin.  %  vol* 
4to.     S/.  13s.  6d.  boards. 

Chemical  Catechism.  ■  By  S.  Parkes.     12s.  boards. 

Elements  of  Geognosy,  being  Vol.  III.  and  Part  II.  of  the 
System  of  Mineralogy.  By  Robert  Jamieson,  Regius  Professor 
ot  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  8vo»  10^ 
|K>ards. 
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C6MMI&RCE. 

The  Rtdieal  Cause  of  the  Present  Distress  of  the  Bridsfa  West 
Indlia  Planters  pointed  out,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  Measures 
uphtcfa  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  relieviog  theni  demoasttat^ 
ed,  with  Remarks  on  several  Publications  relatrre  to  the  Value  of 
Ae  West  India  Trade.    By  W.  Spence.     3s. 

DRAMA. 

Faulkener,  a  Tragedy.    By  W.  Godwin.    2s.  6dL 

Ella  Roseilbergy  a  Melo^Drama.    By  James  Kenny  Esq.     tu 

Two  Faces  under  a  Hood,  a  C>mic  Opera,  in  Two  Acts*    By 

T.  Dibdm«     9s.  (>d. 
Time's  a  Tell-Tale,  a  Comedy  in  Rve  Acts.    By  H.  Siddoos. 

fis.  6d. 

BIK/GATION. 

A  Guide  to  Elocution,  divided  into  Six  Parts;  containing 
Qranutiar,  Composition,  Svnonomy,  Language,  Orations  and 
Pbems.    By  John  Sabine.     i2mo.    4s.  boards. 

Mental  Perceptions  illustrated  by  the  Hieory  of  Sensations* 
By  Sarah  Ferris.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Academic  Orator,  consisting  of  a  Diversity  of  oratorical 
Selections,  appertaining  to  every  class  of  puUic  Orations^  for 
the  Use  of  Scnools  and  Academies ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dis^ 
sertation  on  Oratorical  Pronunciation,  or  Action.  By  J.  H.  Rice. 
5s.  bound. 

Qusestiones  Grsecae,  or  Questions  adapted  to  the  Eton  Gredi 
Ofmnunar.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson.    Ss.  bound: 

HISTORY.  ^ 

Itie  Dramatic  Mirror,  containing  the  History  of  the  Sts^ 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  including  a  lnogT»- 
phical  and  critical  Account  of  all  the  Dramatic  Writers  from 
1660  to  the  present  time ;  and  also  a  History  of  the  Country 
Theatres  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  Thomas  Giili* 
land.    8  vol.  12mo.    Sis. 

The  History  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Pontefract  j  contain-, 
ing  an  interesting  Account  of  its  Castles,  and  the  three  different 
Sieges  it  sustaii^  during  the  Civil  Wars.  With  Notes,  ftc 
By  B.  Boothroyd.    8vo.     10s.  6d.    Fine  15s. 

Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  IH. 
to  the  Peace  6f  Amiens.    3  vol.  8vo.     27$.    Fine  d6s.  boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Description  of  Ceylon,  conuining  an  Account  of  the 
Country,  its  Inhabitants,  and  Natural  Productions  i  with  Narra^ 
tives  of  a  Tour  round  the  Island  in  1800}  the  Campaign  in 
Candy  in  ISOS  \  and  a  Journey  to  Ramistoram  in  1804.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Cordiner.     2  vol.  4to.    2/.  ISs.  6d.  boltols. 

Crosby's  Pocket  Gazetteer.    5s#    Fine  7s.  6d, 
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Reports  of  Cases  on  Appeal  from  Scotland,  decided  in  the 
House  of  PeiTs.  VoL  1.  Containing  the  Period  from  the  IJ« 
nion  in  1707,  to  the  Commencenient  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL 
By  Darid  Robertson.    Royal  8ro.    258.  bound. 

The  Trial  of  J.  Ratford,  one  of  the  British  Seamen  who  werte 
taken  out  of  the  American  Frigate  Chesapeake,  when  searched 
by  the  Leopaml,  in  which  the  Grounds  ot  the  present  Dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  are  seen  in  the  clearest  and 
most  authentic  manner.    Price  Is. 

Remarks,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous,  on  the  Commentaries  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone.  By  James  Sedgwiqk  Esq.  4ta.  128. 
bound. 

Notifications,  Orders  and  Instructions,  relating  to  Prize  Sube 
jccts  during  the  present  War/   2s.  6d. 

A  Short  view  of  Lesal  Biblioffraphy,  containing  some  critical 
Obsenrations  on  the  aumorities  of  the  Reporters  and  other  Lamr 
Writers,  collected  from  tha  best  Authorities.  By  Richard  Win!- 
ley  Bridgeman  Esq.     8vo.     8s.  boun^. 

A  Treatise  on  4e  Law  of  Contracts  and  Aereements  not  un- 
der Seal.    By  Samuel  Comyn  Esq.    2  voL     lA  1  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Reports  oi  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  in  the  time  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  WiUiajn 
Scott.    By  C.  Robinson.    Vol.  6.  Part  1.    6s.  bound. 

•      MEDICINE. 

'  A  Letter  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Earle.    By  John  Boys.     Is.  6d* 

A  Treatise  on  Hernia,  being  the  Essay  which  gained  the  Prize 
offered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Su];geons,  1806.  By  William 
Laurence.    8vo. 

Observations  on  Emphysema,  or  the  Diseases  which  arise  from 
an  Effusion  of  Air  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  or  Subcutane- 
ous Cellular  Membrane.  By  Andrew  Halliday.  8vo»  5$. 
boards. 

Additional  Cases  of  Gout,  in  further  proof  of  the  salutary  Ef« 
ficacy  of  the  Cooling  Treatment  of  that  afflicting  Disease,  with 
illustrative  Annotations,  written  Authorities  in  its  support,  con* 
troversional  Discussions,  and  a  View  of  the  present  State  and 
future  Prospects  of  the  Practice.  By  Robert  Kinglake.  dvo« 
8s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  theTene- 
leal  Disease.    Bv  T.  M.  Caton.     8vo.    2s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Na  IS.  exhi* 
biting  a  Concise  View  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Discove- 
ries m  Medicine^  Surgcfry,  and  Pharmacy.  Published  quarterly. 
JriceSt. 
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Letters  an4  Sonnets  on  Moral  and  interesting  SiibjectQ/  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  John  Russell.  By  Edmund  Cart^ght.  Foob-' 
cap  8vo. 

Report  on  the  interesting  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  that  well- 
known  Character  John  Bull,  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  World 
at  large,  for  attacking  and  forcibly  entering  Copenhagen,  and 
scnzing  various  Ships,  Naval  Stores,  &c.  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.     2s.  bound. 

The  Compiler,  a  Literary  Banquet,  consisting  of  interesting 
Extracts,  &c.  with  original  Pieces.  Vol.  1.  12mo.  4s.  fincy 
boards. 

Essays  Scriptural,  Mdral  and  Logical.  By  W.  &  T.  Lwdko. 
2  vol.  8vo.     16s.  boards. 

A  Domestic  Story.     8».  boards. 

Characteristic  Anecdotes  of  Men  eminent  for  dieir  Genius  and 
Learning,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  the  present 
Time.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Observations  rehtive  to  the  Divine  Mission  of  Johanna  Southcot, 
with  a  Detail  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  called  Quakers» 
against  a  Member  for  his  belief.     By  Daniel  Roberts.     Is.  6d. 

Eccentric  Mirror.     4  vol.     12mo.     22s.  bound. 

Observations  on  Stage-Waggons,  Stage-Coaches,  Tumpike- 
Roads^  ToU-Bars,  Weighing-Machines,  &c.  By  William  Dea- 
con.    2s.  6d. 

The  Builder's  Companion  ;  or.  Country  Gentleman's  Assistant, 
comprising  the  Art  of  conducting  and  measuring  Country  Build- 
ings, by  a  plain  and  simple  Method,  &c.  By  u.  Boyers.  8to. 
5s.  bound. 

Food  for  the  Mind,  NO.  1 .     Is.  6d.    To  be  continued  Mcmthly. 

Gulliyer  and  Munchausen  outdone.  By  Peter  Vandergoose. 
4s.  6d. 

A  correct  and  interesting  Account  of  the  Siege,  Bombardment, 
and  Capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Year  1S07,  taken  On  the 
Sjpot,  and  printed  in  English  at  Copenhagen.    By  F.  L.  Somer.    Is. 

Reports  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Hibernian  Society,  respect- 
ing the  Religious  State  of  Ireland  ;  to  which  is  annexed,  a  Plan 
of  the  Society,  together  with  a  List  of  its  Officers.     Is. 

The  Student  and  Pastor,  or  Directions  how  to  attain  to  Enu- 
nence  and  Usefulness  in  those  respective  Characters.  By  John 
Mason.     4s.  bound. 

Introduction  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    By  D.  Booth.     8vo.     5s.  bound. 

The  Publican's  Appeal,  containing  Observations  upon  the  Power 
of  the  licensing  Magistrates,  Brewers'  Leases,  the  Golden  Lane 
and  British  Ale  Breweries,  Hope  Insurance,  ice.  \  Proposals  for 
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TOdiessuig  PttbUcans'  Grievances,  with  an  Appendix.    By  Jdhn 
Irving  A&cwell.    48. 

Animadversions  on  an  Admonitory  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill.    By  J.  Ball.     8vo.     Is. 

-  An  Address  to  the  Chairman  of  tUe  East  India  0>mpany,  oc- 
casioned by  Mr  Twining's  Letter  to  that  Gentleman  on  the  Dan- 

!;ers  of  interfering  in  the  Religioas  Opinions  of  the  Natives  of 
ndia.    By  John  Owen.     Is.  ^ 

A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  British  Museum. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Dissertations  on  the  Alexandrian  Sarco- 
phagus*    ito.     Is.  6d. 

Tfiie  Misled  General,  a  Serio-Comic,  Satiric,  Mock-Heroic  Ro- 
mance.    By  the  Author  of  the  Rising  Sun.     78.  bound. 

The  Laundress's  Check-Book,  or  Complete  Family  Washing. 
Book,  for  keeping  a  regular  Account  of  Linen,  &c.  given  out  to 
Wash,  Iron,  or  Mangle.     Is.  Sd.  sewed. 

-  .Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  a  Plate.    By  Alexander 
Mollison.    4s. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  read  to 
the  General  Meeting  on  the  15th  of  July  1807 ;  together  with 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  were  then  adopted  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Society. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the 
Danger  of  interfering  in  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Natives 
of  India,  and  on  the  Views  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, as  directed  to  India.     Is.  6d. 

.    Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.    Part.  L    2s.    To  be  com- 
pleted in  Eight  Parts,  with. Plates. 

MILITARY. 

An  Account  of  the  Siege,  Bombardment,  and  Capitulation  of 
Copenhagen.  By  F.  L.  Sommer.  To  which  is  affixed,  a  Danish 
Admonition  upon  the  Author's  Narrative,  and  a  List  of  the  Da- 
nish Ships.     Is. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to,  and  storming  of,  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  the  Britbh  Army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General 
Whitelocke.    By  an  Officer.     Is.  6d. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ezpedidoa 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Crawford,  until  its  Ar- 
rival at  Monte  Video,  with  an  Account  of  the  Operations  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  White- 
locke.    8vo.     10s.  bound. 

Proceedings  of  a  Court-Martial  on  H.  Button,  Private  in  the 
Gosport  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by  Major  T.  Whitcomb, 
on  Charges  of  Desertion,  intoxication,  &c.    6d. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs  of  Female  Philosophers.    2  voL  lOi^ 
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Hie  Sorrows  of  Gastovus,  or  the  Hiitorj  of  a  Touog  %wt6a. 
By  the  Baroness  Crudner.     2  vol.  lOs* 

Romance  of  the  Ap3>^iuiie8.    d  toL  St. 

Davenport  Family.     4  voL  SOs. 

The  Nun  of  the  Mt6tricordia»  or  the  £f  e  of  AU-SaaUs,  a  &o* 
mance.     4  rol.  18s.  sewed. 

Philip  Stanley ;  by  B.  C.  Brmim.    2  vd.  7$.  sewed. 

A  Peep  at  our  Ancestors.  By  Henrietta  RouTiece.  4  loL 
SOs.  sewed. 

Mountville  Castle.     8  vol.  15s.  beards. 

The  Fatal  Vow,  or  S.  Michael's  Monastery,  a  Romance.  By 
F.  Ladiom.    2  voL  ds.  bound. 

Leopold  De  Circe  \  or,  the  EffecU  of  Adieism,  by  J.  S.  Bytfw 
ley,  Esq.     2  voL  12mo.  8s.  bound. 

The  Goremor  of  Belleville,  a  Tale,  by  Jan^  Harvey.  4  voL 
12mo.  14s.  bound. 

Badi  Characters }  or.  Sketches  from  life,  by  Peter  Paul  Fak 
lett.    S^*  bound. 

Estella,  a  Pastoral  Romance,  translated  from  the  celebrated 
work  of  M.  da  Fknriaa.     Ss.  6d. 

8t.  Hilary  the  Crusader,  a  Rommtic  Legend*    S  vol.  ISs.  6d. 

Dorinda  Grafton  ;  by  T.  P.  Hurstone.     S  vol.  15s. 

Falmerin  of  England ;  by  Francis  De  Moreas,  translated  by 
Robert  Southey,  fron^  the  original  Portuguese.  4  voL  foolscap 
€vo.  28s.  bound. 

Dorinda  Grafton,  a  Novel,  in  S  vol.  158. 

The  Royal  Legend,  a  Tale  of  the  14th  Century,  in  1  voL 
12mo.     5s.  bound. 

Maid  of  Avon,  a  Novel  for  the  Haut-Ton,  by  an  Irishwo- 
man.    3  vol.  1 3s.  6i. 

A  Winter  in  Dublin.     By  Charles  Sedley.     3  voL  21s.  bound. 

Montotti,  or  the  Confessions  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Benedict.  4 
vol.  18s. 

Modem  Characters.     3  vol.  13s. 

Christina,  or.  Memoirs  of  a  German  Pritice^     2  vol.  9s. 

The  Duke  of  Lauzun,  an  Historical  Romance,  replete  wtik 
Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.     By  Madame  de  Genlis. 

The  Imaginary  Adulteress.     2  vol.  Ss. 

A  Summer  at  Weymouth,  or  the  Star  of  Fashion.     3  vol.  15a. 

Ludovico's  Tale,  or  the  Black  Banner  of  Castle  Douglas.  Bv 
A.  A.  Stewart.     4  vol.  SOs. 

NJkTURAL   HiSTOmT. 

Zoobgical  Anedotes,  or  Authentic  and  Interesting  Facts,  re- 
lative to  the  Lives,  Manners,  and  Economy  of  the  Brute -Crea- 
tion, both  in  their  Natural  and  Domesticated  State. 
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Ornithologia  Curiosa,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Feathered  Cr^« 
tion.    By  J.  Taylor,    is.  Si. 

The  Naturalist's  Cabinet,  containing  interesting  Sketches  ot 
Animal  History.  6  voL  8to.  54s.  bound.  With  coloured  Plates^ 
S/.  18s. 

Bridsh  Ferinaria,  containing  a  CcMnpendium  of  the  Zoology  of 
tlie  British  Islands,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  System. 
ByW.  Turton.    Vol.  L  lOs.  6d. 

POBTRT. 

Poems  by  the  Rer.  George  Crabbe,  Sto^  8s.  6d.  boards. 

Patriotic  Sketches  of  Ireland,  written  in  Connaught,  by  Miss 
Owensom    2  vol.  98.  boards.^ 

The  Engtish  Musical  Reporitory,  containing  a  choice  Selection 
of  Songs  adapted  for  die  Voice,  Violin  and  Gennan  Flute.  8s.  6d^ 
boards. 

TrareHtng  Recreations,  comprising  a  variety  of  Original  Poems, 
See.    ^y  William  Parsons.    Sis.  boards. 

Beottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient, 
irtih  explanatory  Notes^  and  a  Glossary ;  to  which  are  preixed 
some  remarks  on  Ae  early  state  of  Romantic  composition  in 
Scotland*    &>  John  Finlav,  in  2  rol.  14s.  boards. 

Ancient  jiistoric  Ballads,  foolscap  8vo.  5s«  bound. 

Trivial  or  the  Art  of  WaJkine  the  Streets  of  London  \  a  Poem> 
by  Gay  i  embellidied  with  an  highly-finished  characteristic  £n- 
gravingt  To  which  is  added,  London :  a  Poem,  by  Dr  Johnson. 
5s.  fo^scap  8vo* 

Metrical  Legends,  and  other  Poems.  ^  By  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharp,  Esq*     8vo.  5s.  bound. 

The  ResurrectTon,  a  Poem^  By  John  Stewart,  Esq.  Foolscap 
8vo.     7s.  bound. 

Descriptive  Poetry,  being  a  selection  from  modem  Authors, 
chiefly  having  Reference  to  Natural  History.     Ss.  boards,  12mo. 

POLITICS. 

Reflections  on  the  Peace  between  Russia  and  France,  concIud-> 
ed  at  Tilsit,  July  8.  1807.     Is. 

Adtlress  to  the  People,  on  the  Maritime  Rights  of  Great  Bi^i- 
tain.     6d. 

An  Accurate  Copy  of  the  Perition  finally  agreed  to  at  a  Gene- 
ral Meetbg  of  die  Catholics  of  Ireland,  February  24*.  1807,  and 
intended  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  with  a  Preface.     Is. 

Observations  on  Buonaparte's  Speech  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
Aagust  16.  1807.     ]S. 

Reflections  on  Mr  Whitbread^s  Bill,  on  the  Poor  I^ws,  and  on 
diflerent  Authors  who  hai^e  written  on  that  Subject  j  with  an 
Outline  of  a  further  Plan  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poorj 
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and  £br  Imprxmtig  ike  MdcsSs  oT.the'Poople.  -By  Diaidel  Caif^- 
ter  Esq.     Is.  6d. 

'  >Con^dei\itic!ns  cm  the  Cfiusts^  ^bjescts,  and  Conseqeenoct,  of 
the  prcsenc  War^  and  on  due  £xpedieiTcy^^he  Danger  of 'Peaot 
with  France.     By  William  Roscoe  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

New  ^Blockade'C(lmpatly !  The  Policy  of  the  New  Bloduufiogr 
System  refuted,  Wk&  Observations  on  die  present  Stage  of  tiie 
War.     2s.  Gd. 

A  letter  to  the  Earl  of  D — >— ,  on  the  Political  Relations  of 
Russia>  in  r^gttrd  td  Tuvkoy,  Gr^ecej  and  France;  and  on  the 
Means,  of  preventing  the  flench  estdiBshing  a^pesniaiient'Ctn- 
troul  over  Russia ;  with  Strictures  on  Mr  Thornton'^  Present 
St^te  of  Turkey;    By  W.  Eaton  Esq.     Ss. 

RemaT^ks  on  the  AHiance  between  Church  and  State,  and  'On 
the  Test  Laws.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  King.     2s. 

R^mat^ks  pn  the  ]|ij«Mice  and  Impolicy  cS'oorlale  Attack  npcHi 
Denmark.     2s.  6d. 

Cursory  ftemarka  on  Ae  Propriety  and  Safety  *of  Negociaring 
Peace  with  France. '  By  a  Frerfioider  of  Ae  County  of  Kfe.     Is. 

A  Refutation  of  the  Charge  brought  against  the  Marquis  Wei- 
leslcy,  on  Account  of  his  Conduct  to  i^e  Nabc4>  of  Oude,  ftom 
autlientic  Documents.    8y  J.  Bland.     5s.  6d. 

THtOLOG*. 

Th&  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Fulham  Qiurch,  oo 
Sun4ay,  Sept^^mher  15.  1807,  on  occasion  of  Ac  late  awful  fire 
in  the  premises  of  John  Ord  Esq.,  by  which  his  puincipai  gardes* 
er  was  burnt  to  death.     By  the  Rev.  John  Owen.     1«. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Writings  of  die  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Reflection*  eubjoined  to  each  Section.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick.     3  vol.     8vo.     428.  boards* 

A  Manual  of  Piety,  adapted  to  the  Wants,  and  calculated  for 
the  Improvement  of  all  Sects  of  Christians.  By  Robert  Fellowes; 
8vo.     7  s.  boards. 

-  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By  WilKam  Craig,  D.  D.  late 
Minister  of  St  Andrews  Church,  Glasgow,  a  New  Edition,  widi 
several  Additional  Sermons,  and  a  Life  of  the  Aifthor.  2  toL 
8vo.      15s.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Consecratioft  of  the  Chapel  of  Salis- 
bury, September  8.  1807.  By  Thomas  Dihiham  Whitaker. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Remembrancer  \  or,  Short  Reflections  upon  the 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Conduct  of  a  Real  Christian.  3s.  6d.  Fine 
6s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Stroud^  Glouces- 
tershire! August  23  9  containing  some  Observations  on  the  much 
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kmented  Death  of  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Delmont>  late  of  the  dSd 
Regiment  of  Foot,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  baneful  Influence  o( 
Duelling.     By.  the  Rer.  J.  Williams.     Is. 

Religious  Courtship  ;  or.  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Neces- 
sity of  Marrying  Religious  Husbands  and  Wives  only ;  as  also  of 
Husbands  and  Wives  being  of  the  same  Opinions  in  Religion  as 
one  another,  with  an  Appendix.     l8mo.     4'S.  6d.  boards. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Use  of  Persecution  in  the  Furtherance  of 
the  Gospel,  intended  to  have  been  preached  August  ^^y  1 807,  at 
the  Desire  of  the  Committee  for  Establishing  a  General  Union  of 
the  Independent  Churches.     By  S.  Palmer.     Is. 

-  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Devizes,  on  Sunday  August  16,  ISO?, 
en  the  Cruelty  to  Dumb  Creatures ;  a  Sinful  Abuse  of  that 
Power  originally  delegated  to  Man,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  Character.     By  the  Curate  of  Devizes.     Is. 

A  Charge  delivered  previously  to  an  Ordination,  bt  George 
Isaac  Huntingford,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Discourses,  Moral  and  Religious,  adapted  to  a  Naval  Audience, 
and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Baynes.     8vo.  12s.  bound. 

-  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Lux- 
more^  Bishop  of  Bristol.     By  John  Roberts.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  G.  Sharp,  wspe^iting  his  Remarks  on  the  two  last 
Petitions  in  the  Lord's  rrayer,  from  a  Country  Clergyman.  Is. 

Scriptural,  and  New  Mode  of  Attack,  wherein  Infant  Church 
Membership,  and  Infant  Baptism,  are  stigmatized  and  renounc- 
ed.    Bj  J.  Harm.     Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  OM  Meeting,  Kidderminster,  Sep- 
tember 27,  on  the  Nature,  Evil,  and  Cure,  of  Selfishness.  Bf 
S.  Bradley.     Is. 

The  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
preached  on  the  ISth  of  April)  at  St  Ann's  Church,  Soho.  By 
the  Reverend  Richard  Yafes.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  a  recent  Hypothesis,  respecting  the  Origin  of  Mo- 
ral Evil;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Williams.  By  W. 
Bennet.     9$.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Vsurious  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Nance.     8vo.    6s.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth '  Chapel,  on  the  4th  of 
October  i807,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Luxmore,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Mel  drum. 
2  vol.  8vo.     12s. 

Popery  Irreconcileable.     Is. 
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'  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters^  recommending  Sitting  to 
8ing.     6d. 

A  Collection  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes,  on  a  Pack  of 
Conversation-Cards,     is.  6d. 

The  Voice  of  Truth,  or  Proofs  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  Scrip- 
ture.    By  Anne  Fry.     2%. 

A  Collection  of  Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus^ 
Christ.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Preston.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  John,  Mar^te, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  August  SO,  for  the  General  Sea*Baming 
Infirmary  at  Margate.    By  the  Rer.  James  Plumbtree.     Is. 

Thoughts  on  a  General  and  Explicit  Union  of  the  Congrega* 
tional  Churches,  occasioned  by  an  Address  from  the  London  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  Congregational  Or-, 
der  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of  that  Committee.  By  a 
Friend  to  the  Union.    Price  Is. 

Perfect  Union  with  the  Established  Church  of  England,  re- 
commended in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Peter's,  JiklarlborougK,  August 
11,1 807.     By  Charles  Francisi     1  s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  George,  Ha- 
nover Square,  on  its  being  reopened  for  Divine  Service,  on  Sun- 
day November  22,  1807.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson.   Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  complete  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.     7$.  6d. 
An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Lancaster.     56. 

TRAVELS. 

Struggles  through  Life,  exemplified  in  the  various  Travels  and 
Adventures  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  of  Lieutenant 
John  Harriott.     2  vol.  12mo.     14s.  bound. 

Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Religion^ 
Character,  Customs,  &c.  of  the  Natives ;  with  a  System  upon 
which  they  may  be  civilized,  and  a  Knowledge  attsuned  of  the 
Interior  of  this  extraordinary  part  of  the  Globe ;  and  upon  the 
Natural  and  Commercial  Resources  of  the  Country.  By  J.  Corry. 
18s.    Coloured  24s. 

The  Adventures  of  Robert  Drury  during  fifteen  years  capti- 
vity on  the  Island  of  Madaeascar,  containiQg  a  Description  of  that 
Island,  &c.  Written  by  himself,  and  now  carefully  corrected 
from  the  Original  Copy.    8vo.    Ss. 
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jicBaaii  republic,  rife  of,  4S. 

AUmhertf  D\  improvement  in  the  inte- 
gral calculus  made  by,  251. 

AUxtmitr  tie  Gnat,  rapidity  and  extent  of 
his  conqueib,  41.  Oificrent  views  of 
hb  character,  41.  What  the  probable 
event  bad  be  turned  bis  arm<  againd 
tbe.Romani,  43.  Struggles  ^rnong  the 
ibcceflbrs  of,  47. 

jimnus  wtagmu,  what,  270. 

Antkcbtu^  flrangc  coinddenoe  in  the  man- 
oer  of  the  death  of  three  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon  of  that  name  according  to  Dr 
Gillies,  51, 

^J/yriSf  great  obibirity  of  the  hiilory  of» 
44. 

ji/lrmiomy,  the  moft  fdblime  and  periled 
of  the  pbjfiical  idcnces,  95a 
B 

MmmfyUif  J.,  fbnnet  of,  39. 

Mnt.     See  Htiker, 

MhcMpM*,  Sir  William,  veries  l)y,  37. 

Momwir,  the  bee  mafter,  diiadvantages  uih 
der  which  his  expcrimeots  were  made, 
339. 

Me/amfuet,  Mr,  account  of  his  tra£h  on 
Weft  India  affairs,  148. 

Mo%tJtt*s  editbn  of  Pope,  399* — Remarks 
on  the  irregularity  with  which  fortune 

^  diftributes  reputation  among  literary 
men,  i^. — Account  of  the  *  Unfortu- 
nate Lady, '  40 1. — ^Pailion  of  Mr  Pope 
for  the  Miiles  Blount,  i^. — Stridures 
on  Mr  Bowles's  notes,  403. — Obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  poetical  charaAer  of  Pope, 
407.— Cauie  of  the  perpetual  tendency 
of  the  preient  age  to  depreciate  him, 
499. — ^Very  intimate  acquainuncc  with 
the  appearances  of  exteraal  nature  not 
cftential  to  a  poet,  410. 

Mrkmm,  higher  geometry  leis  cultivated  10 
than  on  the  continent,  iSo. 

Byrmt^  Lord,  poems,  aSj. — Specimens 
oU  aS6. 


CoA/^r^tfrjr.rchool  cftablilhed  by  the  arch« 
bi(h  pof  71. 

Carnatu  Quvftum  examined,  4&X, — Ac- 
count of  that  couutry  and  it<  Sove- 
reigns, ik — High  rank,  dec.  of  the  na- 
bob at  tl>e  period  of  our  early  cofi« 
Dcxiun  with  his  family,  464. — Foun- 
dation of  his  downfal,  465. — Is  ac- 
cuicd  of  treaiooable  corrdfpondcnce  with 
Tippoo  Sulun»  i^— Truth  of  the 
charge  examined,  467. — Irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  agaioA  him,  471. — 
Evidence  defective,  473, — Injnftice  and 
impolicy  of  the  mcalurcs  finally  adopt- 
ed, 480. 

CathoiU  QnMon^  pamphlets  on,  116.— 
Expediency  and  juftice  furc  to  prevail 
in  the  end  over  prejudice  and  habit, 
U. — Qncftion  examined  on  the  princi- 
ples of  expediency,  117. — View  of  the 
origin  and  prefirnt  ftate  of  the  incapa- 
cities to  which  the  Iri(b  Catholics  are 
fubjcAed,  118. — Principal  di/abi;irics  to 
which  they  are  liable,  lai. — Advan- 
tages likely  to  be  produced  by  their 
removal,  ik — How  thcfe  dilqualifica- 
tions  operate  in  caufing  diiconteot 
among  the  people,  1x3. — Danger  of 
not  removing  them  tUuftrated  from  the 
cafe  of  the  French  revolution,  135.— 
Lord  Oofsfbrd's  account  of  the  a^uai 
ftate  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  127. 
— Other  evils  from  which  the  IriQi 
pealantry  have  long  fu^cred,  iodepcnd- 
ent  of  the  laws  reUting  to  popery, 
l39.«^Caie  of  Scotland  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  toleration  iu 
allaying  the  fpirit  of  difcontcnt  and  in- 
furrc^on  among  a  pei'plc,  130  — High 
importance  of  conciliating  the  Infti 
Catholics  in  the  preient  crifis,  13a  — 
Origin,  &c.  of  the  pre/cnt  oppolitbn 
to  fmaudpation.  137.— Diiadvantagea 
K  k  3  tltat 
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that  wcmid  attend  it  accor^ng  to  iu 
opponents  examined,  138. 

Caufu^  final,  doArine  uf^  admits  of  a 
beautiCul  exteniion  from  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  La  Place,  &c.  279. 

Ch'mtfi,  defcriptioD  of  the  coart  ceremo- 
nies of,  511. — ^Thctr  government  (bown 
rot  to  deicrve  all  the  encomhims  that 
have  been  bellowed  on  it,  516^ — Ufeful 
arts  difcnuraged  among,  318. 

Chtftut^  Charles,  account  of,  86. 

C«l^^,  Madame,  EUiabeth,  on  les  Exiles 
de  Sibcrie,  449. — Remarks  on  thb  cha- 
racter of  the  herqine,  449. — Sketch  of 
Siberiaa  fcenery  and  of  the  occupations 
of  the  exiles,  450 — Inquiry  into  the 
cani^  of  the  fuperior  fafceptibility  of 
the  fonale  mind.  45a. — Outlines  of  the 
ftory,  455  .^-On  the  moral  effeft  of, 
460. 

Otmiirland,  description  of  the  lakei  in, 
382. 

D 

J)a^*t  Bakerian  Lefture,  390.— Experi- 
ments inftituted  to  afccrtain  the  fources 
of  the  acid  and  alkali  produced  when 
diftllled  water  is  fobmitted  to  the  a^ioa 
of  the  galvanic  floid,  391. — On  the  in- 
fluence of  eleOricHy  in  various  proccfles 
of  elcftive  attraOion,  394. — GalvaniiJn 
which  operates  in  the  pile  of  Volta 
identical  with  common  ele^ricity,  395. 
-—Remarks  on  the  general  inquiries  to 
which  the  preceding  experiments  lead, 
Ac  397. 

E 

£arfb,  inquiry  into  the  phyfical  'caufrs 
which  determine  the  6gure  of,  &c 
166. 

£cliptit,  obliquity  of,  when  6rft  perfcAly 
recognized,  262. 

££yft,  extent,  &c  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of,  60. 

SquiffKci,  preceflioii  of,  171. 

SJpritltaty  Don  Manuel,  Letters  from 
£nglafid,  evidently  the  work  of  an 
Englifh  book-maker,  370. — General 
cbaraCler  of,  371. — Specimen  of  anec- 
dote's with  which  it  i>  interfperfcd,  373. 
— View  ef  London  from  the  top  of 
St  Paul's,  375.— Military  punilbmcnts, 
376 — Plan  for  feuring  the  nation 
againft  invalinn,  377. — EngliOi  univer- 
Ctles,  378  — Pifture  of  the  conditioo 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  large  maou- 
fa^rhig  towns,  380  — Defcripticn  of 
tht  lakes,  38a. — CieduUtv  of  the  Eng- 
]i(h|  ^84. — Accoimt  o|  William  Hun- 


tingdon, S.  S.,  385. — ^E/RsOs  of  taxa- 
tion on  a  certain  clafs  of  the  comouuzi- 
ty,  388— Pifture  of  a  fop,  389. 

EuUr,  commonly  reckoned  the  firft  who 
applied  algebra  to  trigonometry,  150. 

£urtpe,  divided  into  6ve^  lyarts  with  re* 
fyo£k  to  the  plants  which  it  pcoduoesB 
85. 

Macsmimaikm  of  the  late  Orders  in  Cooncil, 
484. — ^Thsie  orders  (bown  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  485^ — to 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  realm,  488. 
— and  to  icMmd  policy,  490. 
F 

Fomrtaim,  filuring,  iifcd  at  Paris,  d€|c;rib- 
ed,  %o%.    - 

G 

Gmtrmtum,  account  of  the  principal  theo- 
ries of,  81. 

CiitiuX  Dr,  Hiftory  of  the  World,  4a 
-—Period  of  time  treated  by  the  au- 
thor, 41. — Reotarks  on  the  conquefti 
and  charaOer  of  Alexander,  ri.p^HiA> 
tory  of  Aflyria,  44^ — ^Deibiptioo  of 
Peflxnus,  45. — Struggles  among  the 
generals  of  Alexander  after  his  death, 

.  47. — Rife  of  the  Achsan  republic,  48. 
— Battle  of  Sdlafia,  49.— Death  of 
Antiochns  the  Great,  5s. — ^Hierogly- 
phic charaOers  of  the  Egyptians,  $5' 
VaOnefi  of  the  imperial  palace  at 
Rome,  55.*-On  the  Macedonbn  ar* 
mies,  57. 

G^ifrrii^  X^ord,  account  of  (he  (bte  of 
the  Irifli  Ctftbolics,  117. 

Gramgt^  La,  additbn  to  the  iot^al  cal« 
cuius  made  by,  15 1. 

Crtth,  modem,  charaQer  of,  97. 
H 

Hienglyfbics^  Egyptian,  remarks  on,  53, 

Hoyt?t  Exodus.  362. — Subject,  &c.  of 
the  poem,  36 ? — Extra^  firom,  364. 
— Remarks  on  the  narration,  ftyk, 
&c.  369. 

HuUr  on  Bees,  319  ^-Different  forts  of 
thefe  infers  confKtuting  a  hive,  i^ — 
Defcription  of  an  improved  glaf»  hive 
invented  by  the  author,  saa — Diffe- 
rent opinions  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  quern  bee  is  impregnated, 
3ai.— At  laft  afcertained,  323. — Sin' 
gular  confequences  rciulting  from  re- 
tarding the  impregnation  of  the  queen 
beyond  the  twentieth  or  twcpty-6rft 
day  of  her  lift,  ih, — Bees  capable  of 
converting  the  gmbs  of  workers  into 
queens  in  cafes  of  nerdOty,  and  pro- 
cciidelcribcd,  3*6.— Expcrimcrtts  con- 
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linmnf  the  diicofery  of  M.  Ricms 
that  ibme  common  working  bees'  are 
capable  of  layinf  e^,  3^8 -—III  cafes 
of  two  rif al  qtfeens  being  in  a  hive, 
one  of  them  always  pat  to  death.  330. 
^-Confiqucnces  of  the  removal  of  the 
qaeen  from  a  hive,  331. — Maflacre  of 
the  drones,  333. — Pe^ods  at  which  the 
transformations  occur  ih  the  different 
orders  of  bees,  333. — Account  of  the 
hatching  of  the  qneen  ber,  334. — Of 
the  formation  of  fwarms,  335. — OW- 
ierrations  on  the  ecooomiotl  treatment 
of  bees,  337. 
Himiimgdwt  William,  S.  S.  accoont  of, 
385. 

Ingram,  Mr,  on  MethodtTm,  341* — ^x* 
amples,  according  to  them,  of  the  fpc- 
dal  interference  of  Providence,  343. 
—Specimens  of  the  energy  of  their 
religioas  feeKogs,  345. — Shocking  ftory 
of  the  tSc€i%  oS  their  doMnes,  347. 
— Rdigioos  hoy  eftablifhed  between 
London  and  Margate,  351. — Specimen 
of  the  advertiiements  circulated  in  their 
lingular  publications,  35a. — ^AAiviiy 
of  their  exertions  in  the  Britifh  army 
and  navy,  353. — Their  doArines  Ihown 
to  lead  to  erroneous  and  dangerous  no- 
tions of  the  preient  judgements  of 
Ood,  iss* — Their  fanariciim  and 
gloomy  dispofition,  356^ — ^Do  notdif* 
fent  from  the  articles  of  the  charch  of 
England,  but  difler  in  the  choice  of 
the  articles  upon  which  they  dilate, 
357. — Coniequences  of  their  notions 
upon  men  of  different  temperaments, 
358. — All  their  doArines  calcohited  to 
gain  influence  among  the  poor  and  ig-  , 
norant,  iL — Refkftions  on  the  canfes, 
&C.  of  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm, 
359  — Inquiry  to  what  degree  Metho- 
difm  is  likely  to  extend  in  this  coun* 
'     try,  360. 

/iwr,  Englifti,  pi^re  of,  37»» 

/fill,    Portugude,    deicription  of,  89.— 

'     Spanifh,  91. 

Imfuhy  into  the  State  of  the  Poor,  loo. 
— Miieries  of  mankind  owing  at  leaft 
as  much  to  the  ignorance  as  to  the  bad 
defigns  of  legiilators,  loi^ — General 
charaAer  of  the  prdent  work,  i^.— 
Population  of  a  country,  on  what  it 
depends,  \Q%, — ^Diflerence  between  pub* 
lie  and  private  bentrolcoce,    105.— 


PUm  propofad  by  the  author  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor  laws,  106^— 
General  view  of  the  tendency  of  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  109. 

J»tpii4r,  theory  of  vLe  diHurbapces  of  the 
lateltitesof,  374. 
L 

JMiS  in  Cumberland,  deicription  of,  381* 

Lamcajier\  Mr,  Plan  of  Education,  he. 
61  — Account  of  the  method  of  teach* 
ing  employed  by,  6%. — What  may  be 
confide  red  .as  the  chief  improvements 
made  by,  63.-7-t>uU  and  diflAUt  mo- 
tives hitherto  prefcnted  to  childitn, 
66. — Advantages  arifing  from  cduct* 
tion  being  difiuted  among  the  lower 
clafTes,  68. 

Lomdmt  view  of,  froji  the  top  of  St* 
Paul's,  315. 

Low*\  Mr,  traA  on  Weft  India  aCun^ 
chara^er  of,  153. 
M 

M^ariney^  Lord.  Barrow's  Life  of,  %%^ 
Birth  and  education  of,  291. — Is  fent 
as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Peter/borgh, 
ib, — Marries,  is  appointed  fecretary  to 
the  lord  Heoteoant  of  Ireland,  and 
made  a  knight  of  the  B^th,  governor 
of  Grenada,  &c. .  104.— 'la ken  prifi>- 
ner  by  Count  d'Eflaing,  and  carHed  t* 
France,  ^95. — Is  appointed  to  the  go* 
Tcrnmcnt  of  Madras,  396. — Integrity 
of,  in  his  adminiOratton,  397.— Re* 
tunis  to  England,  303.— >and  is  ient 
ambaflador  to  the  emperor  nf  China, 
305. — Made  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  306. — Returns  to  £ng« 
land,  H,  and  dies,  307.^ — Character  of 
the  Rui&in  nobility,  308. — Account 
of  the  court  ceremonies  of  the  Chincie. 
511. — ^Extortion  of  the  Chioefe  adm!* 
nifhation,  316. — Cultivation  of  the 
ufeful  atts  diicouraged  among,  3r8. 

Mdteim^  kingdom  of,  the  leatt  confider* 
able  in  extent  and  opulence  of  all  thofe 
into  which  the  dominions  of  Alexan- 
der were  divided,  60. — Ohflinate  rcfiil- 
ance  oppofed  to  the  Romans  by,  on* 
dcr  many  difadvantages.  (iU 

MaMi*\  Poems,  167.— Ncglea  of  that 
(lyle  of  p'ictry  which  delineates  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  among  the 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  laft 
century,  167. — Reftorcd  by  Thomibes 
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z68.— Author  of  the  prefent  work 
entitled  to  praUe  in  that  rcipe^  169. 
— Extraai,  U. 

Manufa&urimg  towns,  wretched  (bte  of 
the  lower  clafles  in,  380. 

Mayer t  Chriftian,  the  firft  who  applied 
^gebra  to  trigonometry,  149. 

I^tloi  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  in* 
terc(Hng  from  its  harbour  and  iitua- 
tion,  96. 

iVf«M*s  acceleration,  Tariooshypotheics 
to  account  for,  160.— i>ol?ed  by  La 
PUce,  261. 

N 

Ntktrat  Que(Hon,  pamphlets  on,  I — 
Great  importance  of   the  TubjeA  at 

*  prcient,  i, — SubAance  of  Mr  Ran- 
dolph's fpeech  in  congrefs,  a.-— No 
condnfion  can  be  formed  from  the 
ientimcnts  of  Jf  r  Randolph  and  his 
party,  ot  the  probable  conduO  of  the 
Uniud  States  on  the  preient  occafioo, 
3.— Importance  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  America  underrated  by  him,  4.— « 
Opinbns  advanced  by  Mr  Maryalt  in 
his  publication,  5.^^By  Mr  Medford, 
6. — Right  of  the  mother  country  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  her  colonies, 
denied  by,  7  — Comparative  ftatcment 
of  the  conirquences  of  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  to  the^intereds 
of  both  countries,  f^.«->Inveftigation 
of  the  claim  of  England  to  fearch 
foreign  veflcls  for  deicrt^,  9.— That 
claim  defenfible  with  regard  to  Imer^ 
chant  (hips,  but  if  extended  to  veiieU 
of  the  ftate  would  prove  the  cauie  of 
eonftant  hoftility,  10.— Whether  the 
prcTence  of  a  (hip  of  war  ought  to 
protect  a  convoy  from  ic^reh,  li.— 
Inviolability  of  the  territories  of  a 
(late  applies  equally  to  her  (hips  of 
war,  13^ — (hown  from  Grotios,  I4-^- 
A  con(cquence  of  peculiar  abfurdity 
ariiing  from  admitting  the  right  of 
nations  to  iearch  each  other's  (hips,  T5. 
— DoQrine  that  the  fea  may  be  appro- 
priated by  a  people,  examined,  16. — 
How  far  that  right,  as  claimed  by  Bri- 
tain, has  been  acknowledged  by  other 
nations,  17. — Only  inftanccs  in  which 
the  right  of  (carching  (hips  of  war  has 
been  entertained,  19. — Right  of  fearch* 
ing  merchantmen  admitted  by  the 
Dutch,  but  denied  with  regard  to  (hips 
of  the  (bte,  lO.—Importance  of  the 
right  oTiearch  overvalu6l,  af.^r<-Claiqa 


to  fttrch  ner^uBtmen  for  deibtefs, 
ftown  to  be  valid,  2i.*-tboiigh  attend* 
ed  with  Ibme  difficulties,  13.— -The 
permitting  of  oar  ieaman  to  enter  into 
the  American  (ervice,  perhaps  opoa 
the  whole  an  advantage  to  this  oiii»- 
try,  34.-"Sufpidoo  entertained  that 
the  affair  of  icarch  isooly  tbeoAenfibk 
reafiui  for  de(iriag  a  rupture  with  A- 
merica  at  preient,  13.— Inqoiry  whe- 
ther the  delbii^on  of  all  noitratity 
would  be  of  advantage  to  this  conntryv 

O 

OMfit^  Egyptian,  placed  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  189. 

Oifirv0ti$Ms  on  the  means  of  increafiof 
the  regular  army,  171.—- Ficklencis  of 
our  ministry  in  their  military  plaiis» 
i^— -Only  ways  in  which  the  anBf 
of  a  (Ute  can  be  recruited,  17a.— Can* 
ies  which  prevent  the  recniiting  of  the 
army  -by  volantary  enliftment,  Hm 
Army  of  reierve,  a  mod  iniqoitoiis  and 
(mpreffive  meafare,  174.— X)nlyrattoo« 
al  i)lan  that  has  hitherto  been  propoled 
fer  the  recruiting  of  the  army*  178. 
Dependence  in  cafe  of  invafioo,  oni^ 
to  be  placed  on  the  exertions  of  the  re- 
gular army,  J  81 1 

P/fMry»  ode  of,  33. 

P 

ftndty^  proceis  of  purifying  the  water  of 
a  (mall  river  at,  deiaibed,  aoa. 

falatt^  imperial,  at  Rome,  vaftncfi  o^ 

J5« 

^ijimu^  account  of  the  dty  of,  45* 
Pittr  the  Great,  charaAer  of,  3(4- 
fbalmm^  Maopdo|iian,  defcription  of,  56. 
PbiUptmmt  by  a  well-timed  q^nonmey 
d^des  the  viAory  at  ^)li((i^  ip  favour 
of  the  Achaeans,  SQ» 
PUse  La,  Traitc  ile  Mechgpiqae  CcMte, 
149  •— Aftronomy  the  mo(l  fublime  and 
perfect  of  the  phyfical  fdcnces,  ibid. 
View  «f  the  principal  improvements 
made  in  the  integral  calailus.  250. 
General  character  of  the  preicnt  work, 
154.-— Divifion  of'  the  fubjed,  155. 
Problem  of  three  bodies,  %st,i  (bps 
by  which  mathematicians  have  been 
gradually  conducted  to  the  fblotioa  of^ 
157- — ^Various  hypothefe»  to  account 
for  the  moon's  aooeleratido,  26a ;  iblv- 
ed  by  La  Place,  i6l.*-lnequalities  of 
the  primary  planets,  a6a;  espla^oei 
by  kdffl,  104.—- Coochifioii  relating  to 
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the  (UbtKty  of  tf^  ptmetary  Iffiein, 

,  1^65.-^  Inquiry  into  the  can^  whick 
teermioe  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
«f  the  other  planett»  a66. — Flux  and 
rtflax  of  the  iea  explained,  368.^Eqoi- 
KbriDis  of  the  fea  (hown  to  be  (Uble, 
t7X.  — Preceffion  of  the  equinoxes; 
cattie  of,  firft  diicovered  by  Newton, 
271.— Afterwards  more  fully  explained 
by  D*Alembert,  &c.  i^.— -Farther  re- 
narkf  on  the  difturbances  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  on  the  lunar  theory,  273. 
DUhirbances  produced  by  the  a^on  of 
the  fecondary  planets  on  one  another, 
«74.— Of  aftronomibal  refraction,  275. 
— Oeneral  eulogium  of  the  prefent  work, 
277.— CoocluGon  from  this  view  of  the 
planetary  fyftem  of  a  wUe  defign-  in  k% 
cortftruQion,  178;  which  leads  to  a 
.  iMBUtifiil  exteniion  of  the  dodrlne  of 
final  caofts,  omitted  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  La  Place,  279. — ReflcAions  on 
the  fmall  number  of  eminent  mathema- 
ticians which  Britain  has  produced  of 
late,  ft85.-*Canie  of  that  deBeiency  to 
be  ibught  for  chiefly  in  the  public  in- 
ftitutions  of  the  country,  283. 

Pkmits,  primary,  account  of  the  theory  of 
the  diihirbing  forces  of,  261. 

PnHtai  extraOf  from  Sonthey*s  Specimens 
of  £nglt(h  Poetry,  33;  from  Mant*s 
poems,  1691  fiom  Wordsworth,  it8; 
Lord  Byron,  286 ;  Hoyle^s  Exodqs,  364. 

Fmmft&^  remarks  on  the  dty  of,  189. 

Pof9.    See  Botvles. 

Prado,  at  Madrid,  deicriptioo  of,  p*. 

Pmi/immtt^  military,  eitrene  ieverity  of, 
in  this  country,  376. 

^atitry^  why  io  prevalent  in  England, 

384. 
jfMmJkeri^  character  of,  387. 
^MMrttr^  lid  of  new  publications,  232, 498. 

R 
MifraSHm,  athrooomical,  275. 
A^thm  ftone,  remarks  on  the  chanAcrt 

upon,  53. 
Jtwfsm  nobility,  duraAer  of,  308. 

S 
SaUufi.  See  Steuart. 
5m,  cauies  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of,  268. 

Subility  of  equiUbrtum  of,    prored, 

^fftfsW,  efficacy  of  religious  toleration  in 
alkyingdiibontent  and  iniurreOion,  ex- 
emplified in  the  hiftory  of,  130. 

SMafia,  account  of  the  battle  of,  49. 

StwfU\  Mr,  Tratels  in  Spain,  |6nend 


charaOer  of,  88.— >  befbiption  of  a 
Portuguefe  inn,  89. — Of  the  Pndo  it 
Madrid,  90.— Of  a  SpaniOi  inn,  91. 
£ft£b  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  at 
Cadiz,  93.— Amufcmcntsof  thcTurks, 
96.^Their  charaAer,  97  5  and  that  of 
the  modem  Greeks,  99. 

SmcLur\  Sir  John,  Code  of  Health  and 
Longevity,  general  charaAer  of,  195, 
Plan  of  the  work,  196  A-Circum(YanCcs 
independent  of  incU^idual  intention  by 
whldi  health  is  likely  to  be  influenced, 
197. — Original  theory  of  the  author's, 
l^.-*Eflcfts  of  climate,  fituatioo,  &c. 
I98.»£ducation,  &c.  of  children,  199. 
--Qualities  of  air,  aoo.^ — Different  forts 
of  fluids  nied  as  drink,  mi. — Defcrip- 
tlon  of  a  method  of  filtering  water  at 
Paifley,  202.^ — Remarks  on  tea,  203.— 
Wine,  204— Ale,  205.— Solid  food, 
206. — Cookery,  207. — DireAion  for 
meals,  2o8« — ^Exerciics,  ao9.^-^ccount 
of  the  procefi  of  trahung  for  boxing, 
8k.  210.— Of  Sleep,  iii.^-Patience 
and  indufhy  of  the  author  entirely 
mi(appHed,  213. 

9m9wwaitr,  fwcHings  in  the  neck  ocoa* 
fioned  by  the  ule  of,  203. 

Stiatbeft  Specimens  of  Engliih  Poetry,  31. 
— Objed  of  the  compilation,  31,— -Ode 
of  Otway,  33.— Verfes  by  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  37.— Sonnet  of  J.  Bamfylde, 
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Sfitui  on  Commerce,  430. — Striames  on 
the  arguments  on  the  unprodu^veneis 
of  manfaaures,  430. — On  theaflertion, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  oa- 
tk>nal  wealth  by  the  accumulation  of 
profits  in  the  hands  of  the  home  trader, 
432.— Arguments  by  which  the  author 
controverts  the  notion  of  wealth  being 
derived  from  a  commerce  of  import, 
436. — Conceffions  he  makes  in  favour 
of  that  of  export,  437.— Yhc  reverfe  of 
his  propofitioos  fliown  to  be  more  pro- 
bable, 438,  from  a  fuppo^d  cafe  illus* 
trative  of  the  quefHon,  439. — On  the 
wealth  derived  from  colonies,  441. — 
Foreign  commerce,  though  not  to  be 
depreciated,  far  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  internal  trade  of  a  country, 
446. 

Similt  B/fadaae  de,  Cortnne,  183. — Out- 
line of  the  ftory  of,  ik, — Rcflcftions  on 
the  caftle  of  St  Angelo,  188,  and  on 
St  Peter's,  189.— Remarks  on  Pompeii, 
H. — ^Effc^  on  the  mind  of  the  fight  of 
}hf  roios  and  antique  monuments  of 
Rome, 
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Rome,  i^r.— EffuCon  of  Corimui,  fep- 
pofed  fitcing  GO  the  promontoiy  of 
Mifet'om  in  a  moonlight  CTcning,  191. 
—Some  of  the  writiags  of  the  avtboRfs 
arc  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
io{c  an  immorii  tendenqr,  194 

itemirt*/,  Dr,  Tranflation  of  SaUuft,  413. 
—Why  Tcrlions  of  the  ancieqt  proie 
anthors  are  in  thi«  country  lefs  attend- 
ed to  than  thdfe  of  the  poeu»  U, — ^^Ac- 
cpont  of  Thuqrdules,  415. — ^MilHkei 
the  trandator  has  committed,  416.— 
Remarks  on  hi»  critidfms  on  Livy, 
4%^. — PaHage  in  Herodotus  miiiimkr- 
llood  by,  4 15. — DcrcriptioQ  of  SaUust's 
gardens,  4»7« 

^yriot  account  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of» 

^*- 
&hret  bodies,  problem  of,  457. 
!^«ydfWb,  accoooc  of,  415. 


ITiJ^,  theory  of,  068;  .    - 

Trafrigmr,  effeds  of,  exbiUted  at  Giifis, 
93- 

Ttirh^  araufements  and  chandler  of  the, 
96  at  97. 

U 

Umverftitit  EngUfh,  obicnratioiu  on,  jyS. 
V 

Fambom,  Mr,  a  noted  toper,  quaatky  of 
wine  conibmed  by,  ooj. 

Ft^aUeii  chemical  principles  of,  77. 
W 

JFarimrlmt  vindicated  from  a  mificpreftfi« 
tatfon  of  Dr  Gillies,  52. 

/^{j/?  In<fta  at&srsi.  pamphlet^  on,  145^— 
Sir  WiUtam  Yoqi^s,  i»«— Mr  BoOn* 
quet's,  14^^ — Mr  Lowers,  15a, — Geno- 
rai  fbtemeot  of  the  Weft  India  mcr- 
chanlf  examined,  151.— What  the  tine 
canJe  of  ciietr  diftrefies  156.— Oolf 
remedy  for  the  eviJ,  16^. 
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